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PREFACE 


This  work  is  not  ofifered  to  the  reader  as  a  complete  treatise  on 
sanitary  science  and  political  medicine  ;  but  it  contains  information 
in  relation  to  public  hygiene  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
majority  of  health  officers.  I  venture  to  hope  that  in  its  pages 
the  non-professional  reader  will  find  all  that  he  requires  to  know- 
relative  to  such  subjects  as  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  dwel- 
lings, the  disposal  of  house  refuse,  and  diet,  clothing,  and  exercise. 
The  work  includes  34  Statutes,  or  parts  of  them,  relating  to 
public  health  ;  and  th^se  [  trust  will  be  found  convenient  for  refer- 
ence to  all  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws.  I 
have  not  given  the  Aqts  relating  to  factories,  merchant  ships,  and 
vaccination.  If  I  had  done  so  the  work  would  have  been  rendered 
unnecessarily  bulky  ;  besides  the  persons  concerned  with  these  Acts 
are  certain  to  be  provided  with  copies  of  them. 

This  book  having  been  written  for  the  use  of  both  professional 
and  non-professional  persons,  portions  of  it  will  to  the  former, 
appear  trite ;  to  the  latter,  too  scientific.  This  was  foreseen, 
but  could  not  be  avoided. 

Dublin,  15,  Pembroke-road, 
November,  1874. 
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CHAPTER  i. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act  of  1874  -has  created  a  per- 
manent army  of  sanitarians  for  Ireland.  In  virtue  of  this  Statute 
every  dispensary  doctor  has  become  a  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
in  every  Poor  Law  Union  and  in  every  town  of  more  than  6,000 
inhabitants  it  renders  compulsory  the  appointment  of  at  least  one 
inspector  of  nuisances.  This  Act  constitutes  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  Ireland  the  highest  public  health  authority  in  the 
country,  and  entrusts  to  it  important  directive  and  controlling 
powers,  in  relation  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities.  As  the  Act 
increases  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  so  also  it 
increases  their  salaries.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Act  that  the  amount  of  the  increase  should  be  determined  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  but  the  clause  to  that  effect  was  amen- 
ded so  as  to  allow  the  local  authorities  to  settle  this  important  point. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  deal  liberally  with  their  medical 
officers,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  their 
decisions  on  this  point  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  As  in  England  one  half  of  the  salaries  of  the 
medical  officers  of  health  is  paid  out  of  the  imperial  exchequer, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  moiety  of  the  Irish  health  officers' 
stipend  will  be  paid  out  of  the  same  fund,  agreeably  to  section  10 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1874.  "When,  therefore,  a  Board  of 
Guardians  votes  an  increase  of  £30  a  year  to  their  medical  officer, 
as  remuneration  for  his  work  as  health  officer,  it  really  only  gives 
him  £15  a  year  out  of  the  union  fund. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  Ireland,  1874,  is  chiefly  intended  to 
organize  an  administration  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  sanitary  laws  previously  enacted.  No  doubt  it  will,  in  due  time, 
be  followed  by  other  acts,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
sanitary  evils  which  existing  Statutes  are  unfitted  to  sup- 
press. Perhaps,  too,  we  may  have  before  long  the  existing  sanitary 
enactments  codified,  amended,  and  reconciled  with  each  other  ;  for 
at  present  many  of  them  conflict.  They  are  very  numerous,  too, 
if  we  include  with  the  purely  Sanitary  Acts  those  relating  to  the 
protection  of  life  and  health,  such  as  the  Storage  of  Petroleum  Act, 
the  numerous  Acts  in  reference  to  seamen,  mines,  and  factories, 
and  the  Building  Acts. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  majority  of  Irish  towns  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Most  of  them  are  badly  drained,  and  are  deficient  in 
fcood  supplies  of  water.  Their  death  rates  are  often  above  the 
normal  standard.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  to  some 
extent  due  to  want  of  wealth.  Rich  towns  are  more  likely  to  be 
properly  sewered  and  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water  than 
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poor  ones.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  comparative  poverty  of 
Ireland,  her  people  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  sanitary  measures.  The 
laws  relating  to  vaccination  have  been  cheerfully  obeyed  by  all 
classes  in  this  country.  The  Adulteration  Act  of  I860  was  not 
put  into  force  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  save  Ireland. 
The  first  comprehensive  Public  Health  Act  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  (tliat  of  59  Geo.  TIL,  cap.  41)  was  applicable  only  to 
Ireland.  In  the  Statutes  of  the  Parliaments  of  Ireland  we  find 
numerous  acts  relating  to  public  health.  2  Geo.  II  f.,  cap.  6  (Par- 
liament of  Ireland),  prohibited  the  making  o(  bricks  within  two 
miles  of  the  public  lumps  of  Dublin,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shill- 
ings per  1,000  bricks  made.  11  and  12  Geo.  III.,  cnp.  28,  prohi- 
bited the  erection  of  lime  kilns  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  health.  There 
are  now  several  lime  kilns  situated  in  the  most  central  and  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  this  city  !  Other  noxious  manufactures  were 
dealt  with  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  1717  a  kind  of  Public 
Health  Act  for  Dublin  was  passed,  which  enacted  amongst  other 
useful  measures  that  any  driver  of  a  cart  or  wajrgon  wiio  sat  on 
the  vehicle  instead  of  walking  at  the  horse's  head  was  liable,  on 
conviction,  to  be  fined,  imprisoned,  or  publicly  whipped,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices.  If  this  Act  (which  probably  has  never  been 
repealed)  were  now  enforced  in  Dublin  the  mortality  from  street 
accidents  would  be  sensibly  lessened.  With  respect  to  articles  of 
food,  drink,  and  medicine,  several  enactments  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Statute  Books  of  the  Irish  Parliaments.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  an  Act  was  passed  to  guard  against  the  sophistication 
of  drugs.  In  1719  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  River  Dodder,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  chief  supplies 
of  water  for  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  1665  the  mixing  of  inferior 
with  superior  wines,  and  the  adulteration  of  wines  and  other 
alcoholic  liquors,  were  created  statutable  offences  by  the  Act  18 
Charles  II.,  cap.  19.  A  long  list  of  the  articles,  the  addition  of 
which  to  wines,  &c.,  was  illegal  is  given  in  this  Act,  and  in  sub- 
stance resembles  the  adulteration  clause  of  the  Licensing  Act  of 
1872.  The  penalties  created  by  this  Act  were  increased  from  £20 
to  £50  by  a  subsequent  Act,  passed  in  1759. 

Political  medicine,  strictly  speaking,  concerns  itself  but  little 
relative  to  the  cure  of  disease :  the  problem  which  it  seeks  to 
solve  is,  how  disease  may  be  averted.  The  results  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  pathologist  and  the  physiologist  establish  more  or 
less  accurately  the  nature  of  a  malady,  and  suggest  the  appropriate 
treatment.  The  cultivator  of  political  mediclue.  applying  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  labours  of  the  physiologist  and  the 
pathologist  to  his  own  purpose,  endeavours  to  remove  the  cause  or 
causes  which  produced  the  disease.  Those  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  public  hygiene  require,  therefore,  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  science  than  a  mere  physician  or  surgeon,  who  occu- 
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pies  himself  solely  witli  the  curative  treatment  of  disease.  Sani- 
tary science  is  made  up  of  many  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the 
great  questions  relating  to  the  public  health  can  only  be  success- 
fully answered  by  those  who  combine  in  themselves  the  knowledge 
— more  or  less  profound — of  the  physician,  the  chemist,  the  phy- 
sicist, the  botanist,  and  the  geologist.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1874  does  not  provide  appointments  for 
such  a  class  of  men  :  and  let  us  hope  to  see  ere  long  every  county 
in  Ireland  made  a  separate  health  district,  and  placed  under  the 
sole  direction  of  a  medical  sanitarian.  There  is  much  wanted  a 
class  of  highly-educated  medical  men  who  would  wholly  de- 
vote themselves  to  sanitary  science.  Physicians  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  numerous  patients  cannot,  as  a  general  rule, 
spare  time  for  purely  scientific  pursuits  not  directly  affecting  their 
practice ;  and  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  very  few 
active  practitioners  could  successfully  study  such  subjects  as,  for 
example,  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  of  towns,  the  heating 
and  ventilation  of  dwellings,  epizootics  dangerous  to  man,  and 
epiphytic  outbreaks — all  of  which  relate  to  the  public  health. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  the  labours  of  the  professors  of  preven- 
tive medicine.  A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  which  daily 
occur  in  these  countries  are  due  to  diseases  which  hygienic  means, 
vigorously  employed,  are  capable  of  extirpating.  Small-pox,  some 
years  ago,  annually  carried  off  several  thousands  of  persons  in  Ire- 
land alone  ;  but,  owing  to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  that  infal- 
lible preventive — vaccination — this  loathsome  disease  has  almost 
been  "  stamped  out"  in  this  island,  though  still  permitted  to  ravage 
the  sister  countries.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the 
belief  that  fever,  cholera,  whooping-cough,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  are  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  animal  poison  into  the  body — each  variety  of  poison 
producing  a  different  disease.  These  poisons  are  as  much  entities 
as  are  arsenic  or  strychnine ;  and  as  they  possess  in  all  probability 
an  organized  structure,  they  are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves 
under  favourable  conditions — that  is,  when  located  in  the  human 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  these  poisons 
cannot  long  exist  in  air,  water,  or  earth.  If  these  statements  rest 
upon  a  foundation  of  truth,  as  I  believe  they  do,  then  how  impor- 
tant are  not  the  problems  of  preventive  medicine  !  The  nature 
of  the  virus  of  each  contagious  disease  has  to  be  exhaustively  in- 
vestigated, and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  developed  have  to 
be  discovered.  These  points  ascertained,  it  would  be  easier  to 
suggest  efficacious  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease ; 
and  these  measures  might  then  come  within  the  domain  of  State, 
or  political  medicine,  and  have  to  be  enforced  by  sanitary  enact- 
ments. 

The  effective  administration  of  sanitary  laws  and  the  discovery 
of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based  involve  a  liberal  pecuniary 
expenditure.    Until  very  recently  the  money  required  to  carry  on 
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investigations  relative  to  the  public  health  was  doled  out  in  miser- 
ably small  sums  by  the  State.  At  present  more  enlarged  and 
liberal  ideas  relative  to  sanitary  matters  prevail  amono'st  the 
governing  classes  ;  and  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872  an'd  1874 
are  a  kind  of  recognition  that  the  health  of  the  British  people  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  tiie  attention  of  our  rulers. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  army  and  navy,  designed  to  preserve  to  us 
our  lives  and  liberty.  This  is  a  wise  precaution ;  but  are  there 
not  other  enemies  than  our  fellow-men,  whose  power  we  should 
always  be  prepared  to  resist  ?  During  the  greatest  wars  waged 
by  Great  Britain,  the  deaths  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors  in  actual 
combat  were  never  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  her  civil  population 
slain  by  preventible  diseases.  In  Dublin  alone,  small-pox,  in  a 
single  year,  has  often  killed  more  people  than  the  British  army 
lost  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  ;  and  zymotic  diseases  annually  carry 
off  in  London  more  lives  than  were  lost  by  our  army  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  convince  even  the 
most  sceptical  that  the  people  of  these  islands  require  an  army  of 
sanitarians  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  diseases  which 
naturally  have  no  abiding  place  amongst  them.  He  who  van- 
quishes those  deadly  enemies  of  man  achieves  a  victory  far  more 
glorious  than  ever  warrior  won.  Triumphs  over  those  foes  are 
not  followed  by  the  wail  of  the  widow  or  the  cry  of  the  fatherless. 
The  sole  fruits  of  the  conquest  are  long  life,  health,  and  happiness  ; 
and  surely  these  are  trophies  worthy  of  a  nation's  ambition.  I 
trust  that  at  no  remote  period  a  fair  proportion  of  the  public  funds 
will  be  devoted  to  the  paramount  object  of  promoting  every  mea- 
sure tending  to  improve  the  health  and  increase  the  longevity  of 
the  community. 

Hygiene  is  the  science  which  relates  to  the  physical  condition 
of  man,  and  to  the  means  by  which  his  health  may  be  sustained, 
and  his  life  prolonged  to  old  age.  Many  of  the  laws  of  this  science 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  Asclepiades  was  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  use  of  wholesome  food,  good  water, 
and  pure  air,  and  insisted  that  dietetic  means  were  the  most  im- 
portant in  promoting  health.  Herodicus,  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  employed  gymnastic  exercise  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  health.  Many  of  Hip- 
pocrates' medical  aphorisms  refer  to  the  means  by  which  the  body 
may  be  invigorated,  and  life  prolonged.  Pythagoras  wrote  much 
on  sanitary  subjects,  and  often  with  great  acumen.  Amongst  the 
Greeks,  the  first  code  of  State  sanitary  laws  was  that  propounded 
by  Lycurgus,  which,  severe,  and  even  cruel,  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  powerfully  contributed  to  produce  a  race  of  vigorous,  healthy, 
well-formed  men.  The  sanitary  observances  of  the  Athenians, 
less  severe  than  those  practised  by  their  sterner  Spartan  neigh- 
bours, yet  served  to  preserve  the  physical  condition  of  their  bodies, 
without  retarding  the  development  of  their  intellectual  faculties. 
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That  the  laws  of  public  health  observed  by  the  classic  Greeks 
were  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  beauty  of  the  human  form, 
the  exquisite  marbles  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  of  Scopas  and 
Agasias,  testify  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  Romans  contributed  but  little  to  the  science  of  medicine; 
but  they  must  at  least  have  had  a  good  practical  acquaintance 
with  military  hygiene,  for,  even  in  modern  times,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  armies  in  the  field  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Roman 
legions  during  campaigns. 

The  Jews^  have  long  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
code  of  sanitary  laws  derived  from  a  divine  source,  and  implicitly 
observed  for  a  period  of  3400  years  by  the  great  majority  of  that 
people.  They  have  always  sulFered  less  than  Christians  during 
epidemics ;  and  the  comparative  immunity  of  this  "  peculiar 
people"  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  is  evidently  due 
to  their  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  so  imperatively  enjoined  by 
their  religion. 

During  the  middle  ages  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
subject  of  public  health.  The  houses  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  were  small,  and  the  rooms  incommodious  and  -dark,  and|ill 
ventilated.  The  towns  and  cities  were  mostly  enclosed  within 
high  walls ;  there  were  no  sewers  ;  the  streets  were  unpaved  and 
unlighted ;  the  water  supplies  were  often  impure ;  and  the  dead 
were  interred  within  the  town.  No  hospitals  existed  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  and  every  house  in  which  a  patient  suffering  from  an 
infectious  malady  lay  became  a  focus  from  which  the  disease 
spread.  These  were,  as  a  general  rule,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  denizens  of  European  towns  existed  during  that  long 
and  dreary  period  which  so  truly  has  been  termed  the  dark  ages. 

The  disregard  paid  to  the  most  obvious  rules  of  health  by  the 
inhabitants  of  medieval  cities  produced  a  frightful  mortality, 
which  occasionally  culminated  to  a  point  which  threatened  the 
extinction  of  populous  communities.  The  average  duration  of 
human  life  did  not  exceed, 20  years,  and  in  some  very  unhealthy 
towns  it  was  not  more  than  18  years.  Dr.  Farr  states^  that  the 
mortality  of  children  has  been  diminished  to  one-half  during  the 
last  half  century.  In  London  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  children 
under  5  years  were — 

From  1730  to  1749    74-5  per  cent. 

„     1770  „  1789    51-5  „ 

„     1851  „  1870    29-8  „ 

At  a  late  period,  when  great  strides  in  civilization  had  taken 
place,  London  was,  with  respect  to  sanitary  matters,  very  much  in 

'  De  la  Vitalite  de  la  Race  Juive  en  Europe  ;  par  M.  Levy.  Annales- 
d'Hygiene  Publique,  t.  xxv.,  2nd  series,  1806.  A  paper  full  o'f  most  inte- 
resting informatioa  relative  to  the  biostatic  peculiarities  of  the  Jews. 

*  MacCulloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  ii. ,  page  54-3. 
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tu\Tr^-  f f"'^'*'^"'  P^'-Ji^P^'  worse  than  in  the  darkest  period 
of  the  middle  ages.  Between  the  years  1629  and  1635  five  per- 
sons m  every  hundred  died  annually  in  London.  From  1660  to 
1679-a  period  ni  which  the  frightful  "plague"  ravaged  the  city 
—the  annual  death  rate  was  8  per  cent.  From  1728  to  1780  the 
average  number  of  deaths  per  hundred  living  was  five,  showing 
the  mean  duration  of  human  life  to  have  been  only  20  years.  At 
the  present  time  London  is  the  healthiest  of  the  large  ciiies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  its  death  rate  being  less  than  23  per  1000 
living.  ^  ' 

I  have  stated  that  during  the  middle  ages— indeed,  I  might  have 
said  until  the  eighteenth  century— disease  occasionally  threatened 
to  extirpate  whole  communities.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a 
dreadful  epidemic  swept  over  Europe,  destroying  millions  of  per- 
sons, and  creating  universal  consternation.  It  was  known  by  the 
terrific  term,  black  death,  and  few  affected  by  it  recovered  It 
was  a  highly  inflammatory  malady,  the  more  prominent  symptoms 
bemg  eruptions  of  painful  boils,  expectoration  of  blood,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  black  or  blue  patches 
on  portions  of  the  body,  more  especially  the  tongue  and  fauces 
Sometimes  the  patient  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  there 
was  no  awakening  in  this  world ;  at  other  times  there  was  con- 
tinued sleeplessness  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  This 
malady  appears  to  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill. 
It  spread  to  the  lower  animals,  of  which  immerse  numbers  perished, 
more  especially  in  the  south  of  Europe.    There  is  evidence  to  show 

that  the  black  death  originated  in  Asia— most  probably  in  China  

and  gradually  spreading  westward,  entered  Europe,  where,  owino- 
to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  towns,  the  virus  of  the  disease 
found  a  congenial,  fructifying  soil.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  black  death  probably  originated  sporadically  in  Europe,  owino- 
to  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people  ;  but  I  think  it  is  most  likely  tha° 

the  germ  of  the  disease  came  in  the  first  instance  from  the  East  

that  fountain  head  of  pestilential  streams. 

The  history  of  nations  is  but  little  more  than  the  biographies  of 
monarchs.  The  annals  of  our  country  are  ample  on  all  subjects  of 
a  political  character  ;  but  the  inner  life  of  the  people,  their  habits 
and  customs,  their  social  condition  and  peculiarities,  are  topics 
which  the  historian  touches  lightly  upon,  or  leaves  unnoticed.  The 
frightful  pestilences  which  desolated  the  west  of  Europe  in  the 
fourteenth  century  are  either  not  mentioned  in  the  popular  his- 
tories of  France  and  England,  or  if  alluded  to,  the  space  devoted 
to  the  description  of  those  events,  of  such  momentous  interest  to 
man,  is  less  than  that  occupied  in  describing  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  a  king  or  the  details  of  a  petty  battle.  Imagination  fails 
to  realise  the  extent  of  misery  caused  by  the  epidemics  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  ihe  great  outbreak  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  40,000,000  people  perished  in  the 
east  alone.    In  Germany,  where  the  disease  was  least  virulent, 
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more  than  1,200,000  fell  victims  to  it.  In  Italy  the  mortality  was 
frightful — Venice  lost  100,000  of  her  citizens,  Sienna,  70,000,  and 
Florence,  50,000.  In  London  the  disease  raged  with  great  vio- 
lence, 50,000  persons  having  been  interred  in  one  burial  place. 
Throughout  the  whole  country  it  is  certain  that  more  persons  fell 
victims  to  the  disease  than  were  spared  by  it  ;  for,  according-  to 
one  statement,  but  evidently  an  exaggerated  one,  not  a  tenth  of  the 
inhabitant.^  were  left  alive.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  black  death 
carried  off,  at  the  most  moderate  computation,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  or  about  20,000,000  of  souls. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  dreadful  e[)idemics  of  the  middle  ages  in 
order  to  show  the  great  saving  of  life  which  has  resulted  from  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  towns,  and  also  from 
the  more  general  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  which  distinguish 
the  modern  Europeans  from  their  medieval  ancestors.  I  also 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  those  almost  forgotten  calamities, 
because  they  are  calculated  to  teach  us  important  lessons.  Are 
we  sure  that  we  are  safe  from  another  visitation  of  the  black 
death  ?  There  are  epidemiologists  who  believe  that  the  germs  of 
this  disease  still  linger  amongst  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  that  they  may  yet  be  wafted  to  Europe.  If  such  an  event 
should  ever  unfortunately  take  place,  I  fear  that  in  some  of  our 
towns  the  virus  of  the  disease  would  find  a  genial  soil ;  but  the 
general  sanitary  state  of  Europe  renders  unlikely  the  recurrence 
of  the  painful  scenes  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  know  the 
means  by  which  all  such  diseases  may  be  successfully  resisted,  and 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  our  own  fault  that  even  the  Asiatic  cholera 
is  still  allowed  to  force  its  way  periodically  into  these  countries. 
It  was  early  discovered  that  these  epidemic  diseases  were  con- 
tagious, or,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  catching ;  and  shortly 
after  the  first  great  outbreak  of  the  black  death,  precautions  were 
adopted  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  persons  suffering  from 
contagious  disease.  The  earliest  regulations  for  this  purpose  were 
issued  on  the  17th  January,  1374,  by  the  ruler  of  Reggio,  the 
Viscount  Bernabo,  and  they  appear  to  have  successfully  accom- 
plished his  object.  Bernabo's  regulations,  and  those  of  his  succes- 
sor, were  based  on  principles,  the  soundness  of  which  is  surprising, 
when  we  consider  the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
framed.  The  patients  were  removed  to  the  open  field,  and  those 
in  attendance  upon  them  were  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
healthy  persons.  Every  consumable  substance  which  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  sick  was  committed  to  the  flames.  The  houses 
of  the  affected  were  disinfected  ;  and  persons  coming  from  places 
in  which  the  disease  existed  were  rigorously  refused  admission. 
Bernabo's  regulations  were,  with  various  modifications,  followed 
by  the  various  States  of  Italy.  In  1485  the  first  lazarettos,  or 
quarantine  houses,  were  established;  and  about  40  years  later 
"bills  of  health"  were  issued  to  ship  masters,  stating  whether  or 
not  the  port  from  which  they  sailed  was  the  seat  of  disease. 
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Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  progress  of  sanitary  legislation 
has  been  slow  ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  increased  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  important  subject  of  public  health, 
and  the  prospects  of  great  improvements  being  effected  in  it  are 
brighter  than  they  have  ever  been.  The  causes  of  epidemiological 
diseases  are  now  being  thoroughly  investigated.  Local  authori- 
ties are  improving  the  hygienic  condition  of  towns.  The  people 
are  gradually  being  supplied  with  pure  water  ;  and  the  legislature 
has  taken  active  measures  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  our  rivers 
and  atmosphere.  Every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  pro- 
vided with  health  officers. 


CHAPTER  11. 

DUTIES  OF  SANITARY  AUTHORITIES  AND  OFFICERS 

OF  HEALTH. 

SANITARY  AUTHORITIES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Bealth  (Ireland)  Act,  1874, 
this  country  is  divided  into  sanitary  distiieis  of  two  kinds 
termed  respectively  urban  and  rural.  The  former  comprise 
Dublin  and  the  other  incorporated  towns,  the  towns  and  townships 
with  local  acts,  and  all  towns  of  more  than  6,000  inhabitants, 
having  municipal  governing  bodies  under  the  act  of  Geo.  IV., 
relating  to  the  lighting,  cleansing,  and  washing  of  towns,  under 
3  &  4  Vict.,  cap.  108,  and  under  17  &  18  Vict.,  cap.  103.  The 
rural  districts  comprise  the  poor  law  unions,  except  such  parts  of 
them  as  are  included  with  urban  districts.  There  are  38  urban, 
and  163  rural,  districts.  The  present  governing  bodies  of 
these  disiricts — corporations  and  commissioners — are  the  sanitary 
authorities  therein.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
Sanitary  Acts,  and  have  transferred  to  them  all  the  sanitary  powers 
formerly  exercised  by  the  "  sewer"  and  "  nuisance"  authorities. 
During  periods  of  epidemics  the  powers  wielded  by  the  municipal 
authorities  relative  to  disinfection,  burial  of  the  dead,  the  convey- 
ance of  the  sick,  the  providing  of  hospital  accommodation,  &c., 
are  transferred  temporarily  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the 
urban  districts.  The  sanitary  authorities  in  the  towns  are  for  the 
first  time  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  whikt  the  same  authority  continues  to  exercise  that  control 
over  the  actions  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  which  it  always  did 
under  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts. 
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In  districts  where  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts  and  the 
Labouring  Chisses  Lodging-houses  Acts  are  not  in  force,  the  local 
Sanitary  Authority  may  adopt  and  apply  them.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  also,  on  the  application  of  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
repeal,  alter,  or  amend  any  local  sanitary  acts,  diminish  the  area 
of  the  district  in  which  they  are  in  force,  or  extend  their  operations 
to  other  districts.    These  are  considerable  powers  indeed. 

The  Local  Government  Board  may  separate  districts  or  towns 
of  not  less  than  6,000  inhabitants  from  rural  districts,  and  either 
erect  them  into  urban  districts  or  add  them  to  urban  districts 
already  in  existence.  It  may  also  add  any  town  or  other  urban 
district  to  the  rural  district  adjoining  or  enclosing  it.  All  this  can 
only  be  done  on  petition  from  the  districts  affected,  and  the  order 
of  the  Board  must  be  confirmed  by  Parliament  before  it  becomes 
effective. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  many  small  towns  as  possible  may  be 
united  with  rural  districts,  as  the  former  sanitary  authorities  are 
less  likely  to  put  the  laws  relating  to  health  into  force  than  the  Boards 
of  Guardians.  Where  part  of  a  union  is  included  within  an  urban 
district,  the  representatives  from  it  are  not  entitled  to  vote  on 
sanitary  questions  relating  to  the  rural  districts.  This  is  fair 
enough  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  will  seriously  diminish  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  competent  to  deal  with 
sanitary  measures.  Out  of  the  thirty- two  elected  guardians  of  the 
South  Dublin  Union,  ten  only  are  representatives  of  rural  districts. 
For  statistical  and  other  reasons  it  were  desirable  that  the  city  of 
Dublin  should  form  a  single  union,  and  that  the  rural  divisions  of 
the  present  South  and  North  Dublin  Unions  should  be  erected 
into  separate  unions,  or  joined  to  rural  ones — such  as  Rathdown. 
The  North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse  would  answer  for  a  country 
union,  and  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse  for  the  citj'  one.  A 
large  number  of  the  deaths  in  these  workhouses,  which  serve  to 
swell  the  city  death  rate,  should  be  added  to  the  deaths  in  the 
county. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act  every  medical  officer  of  a  dispen- 
sary becomes,  ex  officio,  a  medical  officer  of  health.  The  local 
authorities  are  also  to  appoint,  when  so  required  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  a  medical  superintendent  officer  of  health,  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  sanitary  laws  into  effect.  A  portion  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
these  officials  is  to  be  recouped  to  the  local  sanitary  autho- 
rities by  Parliament.  In  England  one  half  of  the  salaries  of  the 
sanitary  officers  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  paid  out  of  the  national 
exchequer.  Presumably,  a  like  proportion  of  the  Irish  health 
officers'  salaries  will  be  provided  for  by  Parliament.  The  act 
enables  sanitary  districts,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  combine  and  virtually  form  one  district  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  or  for  sewering  the 
united  district,  or  "for  any  other  purpose  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  or 
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Burial  Ground  Acts."  In  virtue  of  this  power  several  sanitary  dis- 
tricts might  unite,  and  conjointly  appoint  a  superintendent  medical 
officer  of  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  union  of  sanitary  dis- 
tricts tor  such  a  purpose  will  become  general  throughout  the 
country ;  for  the  emoluments  which  a  single  sanitary  district  could 
otter  would  not  be  likely  (except  in  the  case  of  a  few  large  towns) 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  well-educated  medical  man,  prepared  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  sanitary  matters.  It  is  regretable 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  has  not  the  power  to  direct 
the  union  of  sanitary  districts  for  certain  purposes— the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  officers  of  health  (or  consulting  medical 
officers  of  health,  as  the  Local  Government  Board  terms  such 
officers),  for  example. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  sanitary  authorities  (unfortunately, 
mostly  permissive  only)  are,  to  procure  supplies  of  pure  water ; 
to  prevent  the  pollution  of  air  and  water  by  foul  liquids,  gases, 
vapours,  and  dirt  of  all  kinds ;  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  dwel- 
lings ;  to  see  that  the  houses  of  the  labouring  classes  are  in 
perfect  tenantable  order ;  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  the  lower 
animals  under  such  conditions  as  make  them  a  nuisance  injurious 
to  health;  to  check  the  sale  of  adulterated,  and  of  diseased 
and  otherwise  unsound  food ;  to  make  sewers  ;  to  cleanse  the 
streets  and  roads  ;  to  provide  recreation  grounds  for  the  people ; 
to  erect  baths  and  wash-houses  ;  to  take  steps  for  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  ;  to  bury  the  very  poor,  and 
to  provide  and  maintain  burial  grounds  for  rich  and  poor  ;  to  dis- 
infect clothing  and  bedding ;  to  construct  dwellings  for  artisans. 
These  important  duties  have  hitherto  been  only  performed  fully  by 
civic  authorities  :  henceforth  they  are  to  be  as  efficiently  (more  so, 
let  us  hope)  discharged  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
^  The  Local  Government  Board  has  addressed  the  following 
circulars  to  the  different  sanitary  authorities : — 

SANITARY  OEDER.- 
No.  1 .  Relatmg  to  Rural  Sanitary  Districts  consisting  of  entire  Unions. 

To  the  Guardians  of  each  of  the  Unions  named  in  the  Schedule  A  to  this 
Order  annexed ;  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Workhouse  and  of  the 
Dispensary  Districts  therein;  to  the  Clerk  and  other  paid  Officers 
thereof;  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 

Whereas,  hy  the  "Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1874,"  each  of  the  said 
unions  has  been  constituted  a  rural  sanitary  district,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  union  are,  as  such,  declared  to  be  the  rural  sanitary  authority : 

And  whereas,  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  said  act  it  is  enacted  that  every 
medical  officer  of  a,  dispensary  district  shall  be  a  sanitary  officer  for  such  dis- 
trict, or  for  such  part  thereof  as  he  shall  personally  be  in  charge  of,  and  that 
every  sanitary  authority  shall  appoint  in  addition  such  other  sanitary  officers 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  in  each  case  direct : 

Now  we,  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  do,  in  the  case  of  each 
union  in  the  said  schedule  named,  direct  the  guardians  to  appoint  so  many 
sanitary  sub-officers  as  the  guardians  shall  with  our  consent  determine ;  and 
we  do  hereby  direct  and  declare  that  the  relieving  officers  of  the  union  and 
the  collectors  of  poor-rates  shall  be  alike  eligible  for  the  office  of  sanitary 
sub-officer : 
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And  w^e  do  hereby  further  direct  that  the  guardians  of  the  union  shall 
appoint  one  consulting  sanitary  officer,  and  that  for  this  office  every  medical 
officer  of  the  union,  including  tlie  workhouse  medical  officer  or  officers,  shall 
be  eligible,  and  also,  subject  to  our  approval,  any  other  medical  practitioner 
having  the  same  qualifications ;  and  shall  also  appoint  an  executive  sanitary 
officer,  for  which  office  the  clerk  of  the  union,  or  any  assistant  of  the  clerk 
appointed  by  the  guardians,  shall  be  eligible. 

And  whereas,  by  the  said  tenth  section  it  is  further  provided  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall  assign  to  the  dispensary  medical  officers,  and  to  the 
other  sanitary  officers,  their  respective  duties  and  functions  in  the  discovery, 
or  inspection,  or  removal  of  nuisances,  in  the  supply  of  pure  water,  in  the 
making  or  repairing  of  sewers  and  drains,  or  in  generally  superintending  the 
execution  of  the  sanitary  laws  within  the  district : 

Now  therefore,  we,  the  Local  Government  Board,  do  hereby  assign  to  the 
sanitary  officers  and  other  officers  to  be  appointed  under  this  order  their  re- 
spective duties  and  functions  as  follows  : — 

Ii  Inspectorial  Duties. 

1.  Every  sanitary  sub-officer  who  shall  observe,  or  be  informed  of  any 
matter  demanding,  in  his  opinion,  attention  from  the  sanitary  officer  of  the 
dispensary  district  in  which  he  has  discovered  the  same,  shall  notify  it  forth- 
with to  the  sanitary  officer  in  writing,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  case  in 
the  Form  (a)  in  the  Schedule  B  to  this  order  annexed,  and  shall  preserve  a 
copy  thereof  in  duplicate. 

2.  Every  sanitary  officer  who  shall  have  been  apprised  officially  or  shall 
otherwise  become  cognizant  of  any  matter  demanding  his  attention  as  afore- 
said, shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  visit  the  locality,  and  if,  after 
due  inspection,  he  finds  such  matter  to  involve  danger  to  public  health,  he 
shall  report  thereon  to  the  board  of  guardians  in  the  form  (6 J  in  the  said 
Schedule  B,  showing  the  source  from  which  he  received  the  information,  and 
the  date  thereof,  and  the  date  of  his  visit  of  inspection  ;  he  shall  also  give  a 
sufficient  description  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  remedy  which  he  re- 
commends to  be  adopted,  and  shall  preserve  a  duplicate  of  every  such 
report. 

n.  Executive  Duties. 

1.  The  duty  of  the  executive  sanitary  officer  shall  be  to  attend  every  meet- 
ing of  the  guardians  acting  as  a  sanitary  authority  and  to  take  their  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  on  the  sanitary  business  of  the  board,  and  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  sanitary  officers,  and  all  proceedings  arising  thereon,  and  to  see 
that  the  same  are  carried  out  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  where  practicable, 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  ol  the  board. 

2.  In  furtherance  whereof  we  do  hereby  direct  that  every  sanitary  officer 
and  sub-officer  of  the  union  shall,  on  receiving  directions  from  the  executive 
sanitary  officer,  attend  and  assist  in  all  proceedings  in  which  his  attendance 
or  assistance  may  be  required. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  consulting  sanitary  officer  shall  be  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  guardians  acting  as  sanitary  authority,  whenever  required  to  do  so, 
and  to  advise  them  on  all  matters  and  proceedings  requiring  medical  know- 
ledge and  advice  in  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  of  guardians  acting  as  the  sanitary 
authority  shall  be  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  under  the  Poor  Law  and  Medical  Charities  Acts,  and  a 
copy  of  such  record  shall  be  annexed  to  the  ordinary  minutes  of  proceedings 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  transmitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
by  the  clerk  of  the  union,  with  such  last  mentioned  minutes. 

III.  Statistics  oi?  Disease, 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  consulting  sanitary  officer  and  of  the  sanitary 
officers  to  furnish  from  time  to  time  to  the  Local  Government  Board  such 
statistical  returns  of  sickness  and  disease  in  the  workhouse  and  its  hospitals, 
and  in  the  dispensary  districts,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  required  from 
them  respectively. 
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Sanitary  Districts. 


IV.  First  Meeting. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  rural  Sanitary  Authority  in  each  case  shall  be  on 
the  day  of  tlie  second  weekly  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  after  the 
receipt  by  them  of  this  order. ' 


Containing 

Abbeyleix 
Antrim 
Ardee 
Athy 

Bailieborough 

Ballina 

Ballinasloe 

Ballinrobe 

Ballycastle 

Ballymahon 

Ballymoney 

Ballyshannon 

Ballyvaghan 

Balrothery 

Baltinglass 

Banbridge 

Bantry 

Bawnboy 

BelmuUet 

Borrisolsane 

Boyle 

Caherciveen 
Callan 

Carrickmacross 
Carrick-on-Shan' 

non 
Cashel 
Castlebar 
Castleblayney 
Castlecomer 
Castlederg 
Castlerea 
Castletown 
Cavan 


SCHEDULE  A, 
the  Names  of  the  Unions  to  which  this 


Order  applies. 


Celbridge 

Kanturk 

Newcastle 

Claremorris 

Kells 

Newport 

Clifden 

Kenmare 

Newtownlima^ 

Cloglieen 

Kilkeel 

vady 

Clogher 

Killadysert 

Oldcastle 

Clonakilty 

Killala 

Omagh 

Clones 

Killarney 

Oughterard 

Cookstown 

Kilmacthomas 

Parsonstown 

tyOoteiiiii 

ivumaUock 

Portumna 

Corrofin 

Kilrush 

Eathdrum 

Croom 

Larne 

Eathkeale 

Delviu 

-Letterkenny 

Eoscommon 

JJingle 

Lismore 

Eoscrea 

Donaghmore 

Lisnaskea 

ScarifF 

Donegal 

-Liistowel 

Shillelagh 

DownpatncK 

Longford 

Skibbereen 

A-'IULUUlCj    vv  t:bt 

Lougbrea 

OKUU 

Dunfanagby 

Macroom 

Strabane 

Dungannon 
Dunmanway 

Magheratelt 

Stranorlar 

Mallow 

Strokestown 

Dunshaugblin 

Manorbamilton 

Swineford 

Edenderry 

Midleton 

Thomastown 

Enniscorthy 

Milford 

Thurles 

Ennistymon 

Millstreet 

Tipperary 

Glennamaddy 

Mitcbelstown 

Tobercurry 

Glen  ties 

Mohill 

Trim 

GUn 

Monaghan 

Tuam 

Gorey 

Mount  Belle w 

TuUa 

Gort 

MountmeUick 

Tullamore 

Gortin 

Mullingar 

Urlingford 

Granard 

Naas 

Westport 

Inishowen 

Navan 

Irvinestown 

Nenagh 

SCHEDULE  B.  (Forms.) 
Sanitary  Sub-Officer's  Eeport  Book. 
Form  (a.) 

To  the  Medical  Officer  of  \    To  the  Medica!  Officer  of 

Dispensary  District  in  the  \  Dispensary  District  m  the 

Union,  S  Union. 


Sir, 
to 


I  hereby  draw  your  attention 


Sir, 


to 


7 

I  hereby  draw  your  attention 


Signed 


day  of 


187 


Signed 


day  of 


187 


Sanitary  Sub-officer. 


Sanitary  Sub-officer. 
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Form  (b )  (same  as  in  No.  1  Order). 


SANITAEY  ORDEE. 
No.  II.  Relating  to  Rural  Sanitary  Districts  consisting  of  Parts  of  Unions  of 
wliich  other  parts  are  Urban  Sanitary  Districts. 

To  the  Guardians  of  each  of  the  Unions  named  in  the  Schedule  A  to  this 
Order  annexed ;  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Workhouse  and  of  the 
Dispensary  Districts  therein ;  to  the  Clerk  and  other  paid  Officers 
thereof;  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Whereas,  by  the  '•  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1874,"  a  certain  defined 
part  of  each  of  the  said  unions  has  been  constituted  a  rural  sanitary  district, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  union  are,  as  such,  declared  to  be  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  for  the  said  rural  sanitary  district,  the  other  part  or  parts  of  the 
said  union  having  been  declared  by  the  said  act  to  constitute  some  xirban 
sanitary  district  or  districts : 

And  whereas,  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  said  act  it  is  enacted  that  every 
medical  officer  of  a  dispensary  district  shall  be  a  sanitary  officer  for  such  dis- 
trict, or  for  such  part  thereof  as  he  shall  personally  be  in  charge  of,  and  that 
every  sanitary  authority  shall  appoint  in  addition  such  other  sanitary  officers 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  in  each  case  direct : 

Now  we,  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  do,  in  the  case  of  each 
miion  in  the  said  schedule  named,  but  in  respect  of  such  part  only  thereof  as 
does  not  consist  of  some  urban  sanitary  district,  direct  the  guardians  to 
appoint  so  many  sanitary  sub-officers  as  the  guardians  shall  with  our  consent 
determine ;  and  we  do  hereby  direct  and  declare  that  the  relieving  officers  and 
the  collectors  of  poor  rates  shall  be  alike  eligible  for  the  office  of  sanitary  sub- 
officer  for  such  part  of  the  union  as  aforesaid. 

(The  remaining  paragraphs  are  the  same  as  in  No.  1  order.) 


SCHEDULE  A, 
Containing  the  Names  of  the  Unions  to  which  this  Order  applies. 
Armagh,  Athlone,  BaUymena,  Bandon,  Belfast,  Carlow,  Carrick-on-Siiir, 
Clonmel,  Coleraine,  Cork,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  North  ;  Dublin,  South ;  Dim- 
dalk,  Dungarvan,  Ennis,  Enniskillen,  Fermoy,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Kinsale, 
Limerick,  Lisburn,  Londonderry,  Lurgan,  New  Ross,  Newry,  Newtownards, 
Rathdown,  Sligo,  Tralee,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Youghal. 


ScHEDCTLE  B.  (Forms),  same  as  in  No.  1  order. 
Form  (b)  (the  same  as  in  No.  1  order). 

SANITARY  ORDER. 
No.  III.  Relating  to  Urban  Sanitary  Districts. 
To  the  Governing  Body  of  each  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Townships  named 
in  the  Schedule  A  to  this  Order  annexed ;  to  the  Medical  Officers  of 
the  Dispensary  Districts  comprised  or  partly  comprised  therein ;  and 
to  aU  whom  it  may  concern. 

Whereas,  by  the  "Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1874,"  each  of  the  said 
cities,  towns,  and  townships  has  been  constituted  an  urban  sanitary  district, 
and  the  governing  body  thereof  has  been  in  each  case  declared  to  be  the  urban 
sanitary  authority : 

And  whereas,  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  said  act  it  is  enacted  that  every 
medical  officer  of  a  dispensary  district  shall  be  a  sanitary  officer  for  such  dis- 
trict, or  for  such  part  thereof  as  he  shall  personally  be  in  charge  of,  and  that 
every  sanitary  authority  shall  appoint  in  addition  such  other  sanitary  officers 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  in  each  case  direct : 
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Pitv  "L"^*"'  ^^"""^  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  do,  in  the  case  of  esch 
bodv  o^wi  said  schedule  named,  direct\e  govern 

(The  remaining  paragraphs  are  identical  with  those  in  Nos.  1  and  2  orders.) 

SCHEDULE  A, 

Contaimng  the  Names  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Townships  to  which  this 

Order  applies. 

on-siS'°ri<^mlrni^^"^rn^  Blackrock,  Bray,  Carlow,  Carrick- 

earv^  Fnnf,  '  ^1°':',  ''''•f.  Coleraine,  Dalkey,  Drogheda,  Dunddk,  Dun- 
K  ibnsnTp '  fT'^'^^r'"'  T"""?"^'  ^'"^^^^^y'  Kilkenny,  Kilmainham,  Kings- 
arr'Shli;.  P  ^^""g^"'  New  Ross,  Newry,  Newto4- 

Schedule  B.  (Forms).  (Same  as  in  No.  1  order.) 
Form  (b.)  (Same  as  in  No.  1  order.) 
Up  to  the  present  the  Local  Government  Board  has  issued  no 
order  relative  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick  ;  but  it  is 
expected  that  these  cities  will  each  be  provided  with  a  superinten- 
dent medical  officer  of  health,  besides  the  ex  officio  medical  officers 
ot  health,  and  the  other  health  officers  specified  in  the  act.  So 
tar  the  public  health  organization  of  Dublin  remains  in  statu 
quo  ;  the  dispensary  doctors  are  to  be  officers  of  health  under  it, 
but  appointed  by  the  two  Boards  of  Guardians. 

SANITARY  SUB-OFFICER. 
I  prefer  the  homely  title  of  inspector  of  nuisances  by  which 
this  officer^  is  so  generally  designated  in  the  sanitary  acts.  His 
duties  are  important,  as  with  him,  to  a  great  extent,  rests  the  de- 
tection of  most  nuisances  injurious  to  health.  The  following  are 
the  duties  which  he  ought  to  discharge  : — 

House  Inspection. — To  see  that  there  is  no  overcrowding — 
that  IS,  not  more  than  one  person  for  every  300  cubic  feet'' of 
space  in  the  room.  In  order  to  find  this  out  he  is  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  persons  inhabiting  the  room,  and  determine  its  size 
with  a  tape  measure — by  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and 
the  product  by  the  height  (15  feet  X  10  feet  X  10  feet  =  1,500 
feet,  or  accommodation  for  five  persons).  To  see  that  the  house 
is  m  proper  repair,  that  the  stairs  and  banisters  are  in  a  safe  state, 
that  the  roof  does  not  admit  the  rain,  that  the  windows  are  glazed, 
that  the  floors  have  no  holes — that,  in  a  word,  the  house  in  every 
part  IS  in  proper  repair,  and  also  in  a  cleanly  condition.  He  should 
note  the  state  of  the  yards— they  should  be  kept  clean  and  well 
drained.  The  privies  should  be  provided  with  doors  and  roofs, 
which  IS  often  not  the  case.  There  should  be  one  privy  or  water- 
closet  for  every  four  families,  at  least.  Sometimes  a  dozen  cot- 
tages are  dependant  upon  one  of  these  places.    Should  he  observe 
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an  offensive  odour  in  the  house,  he  should  endeavour  to  trace  it  to 
its  source.    This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  a  health 
officer.    The  ashpit  should  be  covered  in,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  provided  with  a  door.    Should  new  privies  have  to  be  con- 
structed, directions  should  be  given  to  have  them  placed  in  the 
least  obtrusive  situation  available.    lie  should  frequently  inspect 
dairy  yards,  stables,  slaughter  houses,  markets,  manufactories.  If 
there  be  accumulations  of  manure  in  the  dairy-yards,  stables,  and 
slaughter  houses,  hd  should  serve  a  notice  at  once  upon  the  owners 
of  the  premises,  requiring  them  to  remove  the  manure  within 
twenty-four  hours.    For  this  as  well  as  other  purposes,  he  should 
be  provided  with  portable  ink  bottle,  pens,  note-book,  and  forms 
of  notice.    In  the  case  of  fish,  vegetable,  fowl,  pig,  cattle,  horse, 
hay,  and  straw  markets,  the  inspector  should  urge  the  owners  of 
stands  to  keep  them  as  clean  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Injurious  emanations  from  manufactories  are  to  be  carefully  looked 
for,  and  if  observed,  the  fact  promptly  notified  to  the  medical 
oflBcer  of  health.    In  open  country  districts  the  removal  of  manure 
is  not  to  be  required  ;  still,  if  it  is  placed  in  such  a  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  house  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  its  removal  to  a  less 
objectionable  situation  on  the  premises  may  be  insisted  upon.  Black 
smoke,  emitted  from  any  chimney  other  than  that  of  a  domestic 
dwelling,  is  rendered  illegal  by  the  108th  section  of  the  Towns' 
Improvement  Act,  1847-  The  inspector  should  see  that  the  owners 
of  factories,  breweries,  &c.,  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
emission  of  black  smoke.    He  should  note  the  appearance  of  the 
meat,  fowl,  fish,  &c.,  exposed  for  sale  in  shops,  or  being  prepared 
for  sale  in  slaughter  houses,  &c.,  and  if  they  appear  to  him  to  be 
diseased,  putrid,  or  otherwise  unsound  and  unfit  for  human  food,  he 
should  seize  upon  and  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health.    Should  he  notice  a  diseased  animal  which  it 
appears  probable  is  intended  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  purposes  of 
being  used  as  food,  he  should  seize  upon  it  also.    In  making  such 
seizures,  he  can  generally  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  police. 
In  Dublin  the  inspectors  always  call  upon  the  first  passing  police- 
man to  take  charge  of  any  diseased  meat  that  they  may  have  seized 
until  they  go  in  quest  of  the  medical  officer.  It  is  properly  the  duty 
of  the  inspector  to  see  that  the  disinfection  of  premises  ordered 
to  be  purified  by  the  sanitary  authority  is  carried  out ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  should  procure  full  and  precise  directions  from  the 
medical  officer.    Should  the  inspector  learn  that  any  one  is  suf- 
fering from  a  contagious  disease,  he  should  forthwith  report  the 
circumstance  to  the  medical  officer.     He  should  urge  upon  the 
humbler  classes  within  his  district  the  importance  of  having  their 
young  children  vaccinated  at  the  proper  time  ;  and  he  should  cau  - 
tion  them  against  the  perils  of  small-pox  inoculation  when  such 
a  practice  is  known  to  exist  in  his  district.    He  should  warn  per- 
sons in  whose  houses  or  lodgings  there  had  been  cases  of  conta- 
gious disease  that  they  cannot  let  or  re-let  them  until  after  their 
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thorough  disinfection,  under  a  penalty  of  £5 ;  and  he  shonLl  Ponf . 
persons  suffering  from  infectio'us  co^Iaint^  that  tLy  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  ,f  they  mix  in  a  crowd,  use  public  conveyanceTor  n/b.! 
wiseneedlesslyexpose  persons  tocontagion.  The inrector-tC.b 
It  IS  not  strictly  his  business  to  do  so±should  aid  rsecurini  Ze 
accurate  returns  of  births  and  deaths  by  reporting  alUW  T"! 
aware  of  to  the  registrar  of  the  district.  ^It  ifCt^m pot  ant  th 
the  inspector  should  record  in  his  book  his  obserSn  "n  tnk 
writing  at  the  time  that  he  is  making  them.  In  his  inspections  hi^ 
manner  should  be  very  civil,  but,  at  the  same  time,  firm  •  for  he 

rhe^Sa'iSiVlct?  —  ---1  of 

(Srel6"'r27Vicrc'4a)  ""^^'^  ^'^^p-^- 

Under  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Prevention  Act  of  1872  it  is 
the  busmess  of  the  inspector  (when  so  appointed,  and  when  there 
IS  a  public  analyst  for  his  district)  to  collect  articles  of  food,  drink 
and  drugs,  and  submit  them  for  examination  to  the  analyst ;  he  is 
also  to  receive  from  persons  who  desire  to  use  the  services  of  the 
ana  jst  specimens  of  food,  &c,  and  to  deliver  a  portion  of  the  same 
to  that  officer,  and  to  retain  a  portion  for  re-examination,  if  neces- 
thef;..      ?.'jTf.r"  food  adulteration,  and  the  acts  relating 
thereto  :-23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  84,  and  35  &  36  Vict.,  c.  78,  in  the 
compendium  of  acts  annexed.)   The  inspector  of  nuisances  should 
study  the  sanitary  acts  given  in  this  work  and  in  which  lie  will 
find  Ills  duties  and  powers  frequently  referred  to. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH 
According  to  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1874,  every  dispensary 
medical  attendant  is,  in  virtue  of  that  position,  a  medical  officer  of 
health.  His  duties  in  the  latter  capacity  are  not  at  present  minutely 
defined  by  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  presumably 
are  as  follov(.s:-To  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  topographyof 
his  district,  the  nature  of  its  rock  formation  and  soils,  the  position  of 
Its  drains  and  sewers, and  the  direction  towards  which  its  draina<^es 
flow  ;  to  become  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  and  habits°of 
the  humbler  classes,  and  the  nature  of  their  employments  •  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  manufactures  (if  any)  carried  on  in  the 
district,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  action  upon  health  ■ 
to  ascertain  by  analysis  (performed  by  himself  or  the  public 
analyst,  if  there  be  one,  or  any  competent  chemist)  whether  or  not 
ihe  potable  water  is  of  good  quality,  and  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  ;  to  discover  whether  or  not  water  is  polluted,  and  if 
80,  in  what  way,  and  by  whom ;  not  relying  solely  upon  intorma- 
tion  supplied  to  him  by  the  sanitary  sub-officers  or  others  to 
personally  inspect  the  houses,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or'not 
they  are  overcrowded,   untenantable,  provided  with  sufficient 
accommodation  in  the  shape  of  ashpits,  &c.,  and  to  inquire  "-enerallv 
into  their  sanitary  condition  ;  to  investigate  into  Ihe  causes  of 
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sickness,  not  merely  arising  from  zymotics,  but  from  any  cause 
that  may  be  preventable  by  hygienic  means— such  as  bronchitis, 
rheumatism,  &c.— with  the  view  to  remove  or  diminish  them ;  to 
inspect  food  suspected  to  be  unfit  for  use,  and,  if  found  to  be  so,  to 
procure  a  magistrate's  order  for  its  destruction  ;  to  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  local  Sanitary 
Authority  of  any  outbreak  of  disease ;  to  adopt  every  legitimate 
means  within  his  province  whereby  the  public  health  may  be  im- 
proved and  to  submit  suggestions  to  that  effect  to  the  general  and 
local  sanitary  authorities  ;  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  burial 
grounds  are  properly  kept,  and  the  interments  therein  effected  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  affect  the  public  health  ;  to  advise  with 
respect  to  the  removal  of  persons  suffering  from  contagious  disease 
to  hospital ;  to  give  instructions  to  the  sanitary  sub-officer  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  disinfecting  premises,  bedding,  and  clothing, 
likely  to  be  the  vehicle  of  contagion  ;  to  keep,  if  possible,  a  regis- 
tration of  disease,  as  well  as  of  deaths  and  births;  to  attend 
promptly  to  every  sanitary  matter  brought  under  his  notice  by  the 
sanitary  sub-officer  or  other  official ;  to  record  his  observations  in 
relation  to  sanitary  matters  at  the  time  they  are  made— not  in  pencil, 
but  in  writing,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  medical  officer  should  never  conduct  a  prosecution,  nor 
appear  in  court  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  skilled  wit- 
ness ;  still,  he  might  privately  confer  with  the  Sanitary  Authority 
and  ofBcers  on  all— even  the  legal — bearings  of  a  case.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  will  study  the  sanitary  laws,  and  that  he  will 
frequently,  during  his  reading,  learn  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in 
sanitary  cases  ;  therefore,  he  may  properly,  in  very  many  instances, 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  proper  legal  redress  for  sanitary  evils. 

When  a  medical  officer  of  health  certifies  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  nuisance,  he  is  commonly  called  upon  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
it.  In  the  case  of  overcrowding,  deficient  sanitary  accommoda- 
tion, accumulations  of  manure,  and  similar  nuisances,  the  remedies 
are  obvious ;  but  when  the  evils  complained  of  are  the  evolution 
of  black  smoke,  the  exhalations  from  chemical  works,  &c.,  he  should 
be  slow  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  he  should  do  so,  and  that  it  proved 
a  failure,  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  from  the  magistrates  a 
second  order  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance.  In  reality,  the 
onus  probandi  in  such  cases  rests  on  the  committer  of  the  nuisance, 
and  not  with  the  health  officer.  The  former  is  bound  to  abate  the 
nuisance  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  or  to  show  that  he  has  done 
all  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  evil.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
medical  officer  is  certain  that  he  can  indicate  a  method  whereby 
a  particular  nuisance  could  be  abated,  he  ought  to  explain  it. 


18        Consulting  Medical  Officer-  of  Health. 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  np 
CONSULTING  SANITARY  OFFICER  ' 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1874  empowers  each  local  authority 
to  appoint,  if  required  to  do  so  by  the  Local  GovemZThl^rl 
a  medical  superintendent  officer  of  health.    In  the  orde  s  issued 
to  the  local  authonties  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ?he 
former  are  directed  to  elect  a  consulting  sanitary  officer  and 
this  officer,  I  presume,  is  the  equivalent  of  medical  sunerinte^dpne 
officer  of  health.    The  duties'  of  this  officer  are  briTdefined 
m  the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    I  Sot  heln 
regretting  that  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1874  does  not  J  otit 
for  the  appointment  of  a  consulting,  or  rather  superintendent 
med.cal  officer  of  health  for  every  district  containTn^  100  Ooo 
inhabitants  and  upwards.    I  have  the  greatest  respect  foi-  the  Irish 
dispensary  physicians-they  are  a  medical  corps  of  which  any 
na  ion  might  be  proud ;  but  still  the  great  majority  of  Them  ha^e 
not  devoted  their  attention  to  sanitary  science.'  ]/the  year  1 867 

College  of  Surgeons,  I  strongly  advocated  the  employment  of  the 
dispensary  physicians  as  medical  officers  of  health;  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  having  a  sniail 
Z^^ltlrt''^''''^  sanitarians 'employed  as  sup^rinLTnt 

tn  f^^.*^''  ''"^T  ? '  -^^'^^  Government  Board  it  is  stiU  open 
to  urban  and  rural  authonties  to  unite  or  agree  in  appointing  the 
same  person  as  consulting  sanitary  officer  for  sevS  d  st^icts 
Such  an  officer  should  be  debarred  from  private  practice,  but 

Si  n^'o^ffl'^'f  ^  appointment^  as  the  following .- 

Medical  Officer  to  an  Hospital  or  other  public  institution,  Pro- 
fessor or  Lecturer  in  a  University  or  Medical  School,  Medical 
l^rTJX  X  '%r'¥<^-^  «f  tl^e  Contagious  Diseased  Preven 

S^r  the  ITkalf  N  •''"-^'p''  the  Factory  Acts,  or  Inspector 
under  the  Alkali  Nuisance  Prevention  Acts.  For  two  vears 
before  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  many 
students,  and  even  graduates  in  medicine,  speculating  on  the  pro- 
bability of  employment  being  created  under  some  such  measure, 
^ffit  '"n^"'^^  themselves  for  appointments  as  sanitary 
officers.  One  gentleman,  of  high  medical  attainments,  has  worked 
with  me  for  nearly  two  years  with  the  sole  object  of  acquirin<. 
fuU  information  to  enable  him  to  act  as  a  health  officer,  pure  and 
SSh  A^'of  f87f disappointed  with  the  Public 

I  consider  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  confer  with 
the  consulting  sanitary  officer  on  all  important  matters  relating  to 
epidemics  and  nuisances,  and  the  means  for  their  abatement 
before  submitting  his  report  thereon  to  the  sanitary  ZZty 
In  all  serious  nuisance  cases,  where  law  proceedings  are  neces- 
sary the  evidence  of  the  sanitary  and  sub-sanitary  officers  ?n 
court  should  be  strengthened  by  that  of  the  consulting  sanitary 
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officer  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  general  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  district,  written  for  publication,  should  be  the 
work  of  the  consulting  health  officer. 

EXECUTIVE  SANITARY  OFFICER. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Town  Clerk,  or  the  Clerk  or  Secretary 
to  the  Towns  or  Townships  Commissioners,  and  the  Clerks  to 
the  Unions,  will  be  the  executive  sanitary  officers  in  most  cases; 
but  occasionally  a  special  assistant  to  the  clerk,  &c.,  or  a  sur- 
veyor, may  be  appointed  to  the  office.    His  duties  are  fully  de- 
fined  in  the  sanitary  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
will  be  his  duty  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  transactions 
of  the  local  authority  relating  to  sanitary  matters,  and  a  record  ot 
the  orders  of  magistrates  relative  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
and  of  the  penalties  and  costs  imposed  under  the  sanitary  acts, 
includin<^  food  adulteration  and  petroleum  acts.    In  important 
cases,  where  the  sanitary  authorities  order  prosecutions  to  take 
place,  the  executive  sanitary  officer  should  see  that  the  summonses 
are  properly  filled,  and  should  attend  in  court  on  behali  ot  the 
sanitary  authorities  and  conduct  the  prosecution.    In  very  impor- 
tant cases  he  should,  with  the  sanction  of  the  sanitary  authorities, 
procure  le<^al  advice  and  assistance.    In  trivial  cases  the  sanitary 
sub-officei°ought  to  be  intelligent  enough  to  act  without  any  assist- 
ance other  than  the  medical  officer's  certificate,  or,  when  necessary, 
oral  evidence.    It  will  often  be  found  desirable  to  combine  in  one 
person  the  duties  of  surveyor  and  executive  sanitary  officer. _  Mr 
Boyle,  the  secretary  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  is  a  civil  engineer,  and  often  gives  skilled  evidence  rela- 
tive to  the  construction   of  drains,  &c.,  and  the  erection  _  of 
works  for  the  effectual  abatement  of  nuisances.    The  executive 
officer  should  see  that  the  penalties  and  costs  imposed  for  breaches 
of  the  sanitary  acts  are  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity.   The  fines,  however,  imposed  under  the  acts  for  the  preven- 
tion of  food,  drink,  and  drugs  adulteration  are  payable,  in  cities 
having  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  to  the  town  councils ; 
in  counties,  to  the  grand  juries. 


CHAPTER  III. 
NUISANCES. 

"We  might  say  oidirt  that  which  Morgagni  said  of  a  sliglit  cold: 
Omnium prope  quihus  ajjligimur  morhorum  oricjo  el  quasi  semen. 
Dirt,  or  "  matter  out  of  place,"  constitutes  in  one  shape  or  other 
nearly  every  kind  of  nuisance  with  which  the  sanitarian  has  to 
grapple.  Dirt  in  water,  dirt  in  air,  dirt  in  clothes,  dirt  on  the 
person,  dirt  heaps  in  and  near  the  dwelling,  are  prolific  sources  of 
disease,  but  the  most  easily  preventable.    If  the  sanitary  authori- 


I>efinition  of  Nuisances. 

tATlllmnl'T"^^  P^°P^^  *°  '^^^P  themselves  and 

not  h.  ?i     f  ""^'^^  ^  ^^''g^  of  disease  would  there 

not  be  thereby  prevented  !    The  health  officers  find  dirt  to  be 

e"irttT'"'    J'''  but  nevtrextir! 

pate  t.    It  IS  always  making  its  appearance,  and  will  ahvavs 

f^eci.t"E.  n  ^"^P'^^f-'  the'ifficers  of  health,  and  mo^: 
especially  tor  the  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

tb;L"ri!' i""'  ^"'^"'^  acceptation  of  the  term,  means  any- 

an  i,?d7vidtr"¥h  'T''  ^  neighbourhood  or  to 

an  individual.  Thus,  to  partially  or  wholly  exclude  li<rht  from  a 
room  or  a  dwe  ing,  by  building  a  wall  close  iu  front°  of  it  Z  a 
nuisance  A  disagreeable  odour,  though  it  may  not  be  proved 
to  be  actually  injurious  to  health,  is  a  nuisance,  because  it  renders 
's  a  nuTsancr"7"  uncomfortable.  A  perpetual  and  loud  noS 
is  a  nuisance.  In  general,  however,  magistrates  who  have  cases 
brough  under  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary  acts  only  conv S 

S:  :  >  '  \^"b'^"  P°l'ce  magistrate  refused  to  order  the 
abatement  of  a  nuisance  caused  by  the  erection  of  a  row  of  privies 
opposite  a  terrace  of  dwelling-houses,  on  the  ground  that  tWh 

i^ti^ust  Str^"^"^^^"'  ^ 

Overcrowdinff.'— In  the  General  Improvement  and  Police 
(Scotland)  Act  1862,  it  is  enacted  that  the  minimum  space  for 
inTfon     T    f        '"'^^^  '^^^'^'^  8  years  old  ; 

Act  ot  1866,  although  power  is  given  to  prevent  overcrowding 
no  men  ion  ,s  made  as  to  the  minimum  space  for  each  person. 
In  l.ngland  the  space  considered  sufficient  is  240  cubic  feet,  and 
30  square  feet  under  the  Metropolitan  Lodginc^  Houses  rekla 
tions  ;  and  300  cubic  feet  for  each  person  in  dormitories,  ulider 
the  Local  Government  Board  regulations.  In  Dublin  the  minimum 
space  permitted  to  dwell  in,  day  or  night,  is  300  cubic  feet— 
which  IS  by  no  means  excessive. 

The  medical  officer  can  certify  as  to  overcrowding  in  the  case 
of  any  liouse,  whether  let  in  lodgings  or  not.  In  determining  the 
space  sufficient  for  a  family,  the  sanitary  officer  should  consider 
not  merely  the  size  of  the  room,  but  its  provision  for  ventUation, 
the  quantity  of  furniture  contained  in  it,  and  the  situation  of  the 
liouse.  It  the  ventilation  be  deficient,  more  cubic  space  will  be 
necessary,  as  will  also  be  the  case  when  the  room  is  crowded  with 
large  bedsteads  and  other  bulky  articles  of  furniture.  If  the  house 
be  in  a  narrow  court  the  cubic  space  in  it  per  head  should  be 
greater  than  if  it  were  isolated  from  other  dwellings  and  buildin^^s 
and  surrounded  with  pure  air.  ' 
The  following,  which  is  a  copy  of  an  actual  report  of  mine, 

52y\1!IXS:'  *®^19Vict.,  c.  121.;  29&30Vict.,  c..90;  31  & 
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addressed  to  the  Pembroke  Township  Commissioners.^  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  mode  of  reporting  on  nuisances. 

At  the  comer  of  street,  in  the  house  occupied  by 

there  is  a  nuisance  of  a  very  serious  character.  In  the 
yard  attached  to  tlie  house,  and  which  is  only  about  10  feet  wide  by  12  feet 
in  length,  there  is  a  pig-sty  containing  tliree  very  large  pigs.  The  sty  is 
within  two  feet  of  the  lower  back  window  of  the  house,  and  is  immediatdy 
overlooked  by  a  window  of  a  room  in  the  upper  story,  in  winch  part  of  the 
house  there  are  lodgers.  The  odour  in  this  little  yard  is  simply  abomi- 
nable, andean  be  distinctly  and  very  unpleasantly  felt  by  the  passers  by 
on  the  roadway.  The  place  is  utterly  unfitted  for  keeping  pigs  m,  and  they 
should  be  forthwith  removed.  „       i  • 

Donnybrook.— Six  houses  have  a  rather  small  yard  m 
common.  The  houses  are  occupied  by  nine  families,  comprising  27  persons. 
There  is  but  one  privy  for  aU  these  persons,  and  that  not  very  clean,  and 
unprovided  with  a  fastening.  Such  a  place  could  not,  with  decency,  be 
used  by  females.  The  yard  is  very  dirty,  and  the  only  dram  is  a  groove  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  wliich  to  some  extent  may  be  regarded  as  a 
miniature  cesspool.  There  is  a  supply  of  Vartry  water,  but  the  tap  is 
placed  against  the  waU  of  the  house,  thereby  rendering  the  inner  surlace  ot 
an  inhabited  room  very  damp.  The  tap  should  have  been  placed  on  a  thick 
pDaster  on  a  stone  or  brick  pillar.  Eemedies :  a  second  privy,  a  new  and 
covered  drain,  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  yard  and  whitewashing  of  the 
walls.  It  would  be  necessary  also  to  interpose  between  the  water  pipe  and  tap 
and  the  house  wall  a  layer  of  hydraulic  cement. 

Privies  and  Ashpits.— The  privies  of  the  dwellings  of  the  lower 
classes  are  generally  kept  in  a  most  filthy  and  offensive  condition, 
and  their  interiors  are  usually  fully  exposed  to  view.  The  accom- 
modation which  they  afford  is  sometimes  inadequate—a  whole 
court  or  alley  of  houses  being  dependant  on  a  single  privy,  whereas 
there  should  at  least  be  one  for  every  four  families.  Dirty  privies 
and  insuflBcient  privy  accommodation  are  nuisances  of  the  most 
common  occurrence.  The  ashpit  is  a  nuisance  when  it  is  too  full, 
and  when  it  is  not  covered  m.  The  39tli  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1874,  enables  the  Local  Government  to  cause  the 
urban  sanitary  authorities  to  cleanse  the  ashpits,  privies,  and  cess- 
pools of  the  private  houses  situated  within  their  districts.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  local  authorities  will  not  wait  until  they  are  put 
in  motion  by  the  higher  power,  but  that  they  will  at  once  under- 
take the  domestic  scavenging  of  their  respective  districts.  The 
cleansing  of  the  streets  and  the  removal  of  house  refuse  might  be 
carried  on  simultaneously.  It  would  be  most  desirable  if  the  yards 
and  out-offices  of  the  houses  occupied  by  thelower  class  were  cleansed 
every  day.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  governing  body  of 
the  Pembroke  Township  the  great  sanitary  advantages  which 
would  result  if  they  undertook  the  domestic  scavenging  of  this 
district ;  and  I  have  calculated  that  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the 
pound  would  produce  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  effete  matter  from  all  the  houses  in  the  township.  I 

'  I  may  remark  that  this  township,  which  contains  21,000  inhabitants,  is 
kept  in  a  very  cleanly  condition ;  but  in  the  best  regulated  places  nuisances 
will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
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venture  to  assert  that  few  persons  would  object  to  the  slight  iix^ 
t.on  necessary  to  have  their  ashpits,  and  refuse  receptacles  fenp" 
ra  ly  systematically  cleansed.    In  many  parts  of  £ knf  thj 
private  scavenging  is  now  performed  by  the  sanitary  S'orities 
Amongst  the  many  useful  sanitary  arrangements  in^o^T^?^ 

1:!^:^:^'''  of  a  deodon^rrn^lT 

Dr.  Trench,  the  able  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Livernool 
stated  some  years  ago  that  he  would  certify  against  ^'^^^P^^^ 

Istly.  Midden-privies  inside   houses.    2ndly.  Middpn  nr!v;„.   .  , 
Snnfl'  '-Vr'-    3i-dly.  Midden-privies  situated  b  „eath^™3  ^^g^^^^^ 
Tunnel  m.ddens  of  every  description.    5thly.  Combined  open  mWdenf^nn' 
plying  many  tenements  and  placed  near  to  inhabited  rooms    fitbW  M-  M  P" 
pnvies  of  private  houses  clustered  together  in  a  cul-l.Tc     7tSl'  S' 
pnv.es  of  private  houses  in  close,  contined  yards  or  situated  h^nS' 
or  abutting  on  the  walls  of  houses,  or  withfn  two  feet TtheTow^^  y''\ndo^y,, 
or  of  the  door  of  the  house.     8thly.  Mid  kn-priiies  S 
Midden-privies  abutting  on  or  openin-^  direct  v  imo  .trp^t.     TX  ^^^^l' 
fares,  and  emptied  before  the  doo?s  and  winS  o^ho  S  '  loTh^ 
pnv.es  of  front  houses  when  emptied  through  a  court     llthlv "  M ittn ' 
pnvies  beneath  the  footpath  of  the  street  and  emntied  thro„th  I  .f^'^'^u' 
footpath     12thly.  Midken  privies  of  many  housS  wht  cotcte^l:" 
as  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  as  is  seen  in  parLular  gl-oui^of  streets^ 

Midden  and  cesspool  mean  much  the  same  thino- 
Tenantable  Condition  of  Houses.' -I  have  already  referred  to 
this  subject  under  the  head  of  Duties  of  Health  Officers     It  is 
difficult  to  prevent  liouses  from  being  overcrowded  and  dilapidated 
The  owners  of  tenement  houses  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expend  a  penny 
on  repairing  or  cleaning  them  that  they  can  possibly  avoid  Thev 
generally  resent  the  interference  of  the  health  officer,  and  in  a 
arge  proportion  of  cases  legal  steps  are  necessary  to  oblige  them 
to  abate  the  nuisances  which  he  discovers.    The  occupant^  of  the 
houses  are  also  often  averse  to  the  visitations  of  the  inspectors 
especially  when  their  rooms  are  overcrowded.  Increased  accommo- 
dation to  them  means  increased  rent.    Houses  and  rooms  in  a 
dilapidated  state  are  a  nuisance.    Very  dirty^  houses  are  also  a 
nuisance,  and  the  magistrate  may  direct  them  to  be  whitewashed 
or  otherwise  cleansed,  should  the  owners  refuse  to  do  so  when  re 
quested  by  the  sanitary  officer. 

Any  house  in  which  a  zymotic  disease  has  repeatedly  broken 
out  may  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  health.  A  magistrate's  order 
should  be  applied  for  to  close  such  a  house  until  such  time  as  bv 
disinfection,  cleansing,  or  structural  works,  it  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  be  deemed  fit  for  re-habitation 

Cellars  built  since  August,  1848  (the  date  of  the  passing  of  a 
Public  Health  Act),  cannot  legally  be  held  as  separate  dweUin-s  • 
nor  can  any  underground  room  be  let  or  occupied  as  such,  unfess 
It  be  7  feet  high,  its  roof  3  feet  above  the  street  level,  and  pro- 
'  29  &  30  Viet.  c.  9,  section  35,  and  31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  130,  sec.  5. 
Ml  &  12  Vict.,  c.  93,  sect  60. 
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vided  Avith  an  area  2^  feet  wide  in  every  part,  besides  being  fur- 
nished with  privy  accommodation,  drains,  &c.  (11  &  12  Vict.,  C. 
G3,  S.  67  ;  and  29  &  30  Vict.,  c.  90,  s.  42). 

Animals.— Oxen,  horses,  pigs,  asses,  goats,  and  fowls  kept  m  a 
house  are,  undoubtedly,  nuisances  injurious  to  health  ;  but  in 
purely  rural  districts  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  small  farmers 
and  labourers  to  regard  them  in  any  such  light.  In  towns,  and 
even  in  villages,  the  medical  officer  should  be  strict  in  demanding 
the  separation  of  human  beings  and  the  lower  animals.  Section 
25  of  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  63,  expressly  prohibits  the  keeping  of  pigs 
in  dwellings,  or  at  all,  unless  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  not 
be  a  nuisance  to  any  one.  The  medical  officers  have  much  trouble 
in  dealing  with  piggeries.  I  think  they  should  certify  that  they 
are  a  nuisance  when  kept  in  a  filthy  condition  or  in  a  small  yard 
surrounded  by  dwellings,  or  in  any  yard,  large  or  small,  not  pro- 
perly sewered  and  paved.  Many  magistrates  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  swine  should  not  be  kept  in  towns  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  have  invariably  given  orders  for  their  removal  on  the 
application  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  Should  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties and  their  officers  decide  to  permit  swine  to  be  kept  within  their 
districts,  it  should  be  only  on  the  following  conditions  : — That  the 
sties  be  at  a  distance  of  at  least  eight  yards '  from  the  nearest 
dwelling,  that  they  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  that  the  manure  pro- 
duced in  them  be  frequently  removed,  and  that  they  be  paved  and 
sewered.  Where  horses,  cows,  asses,  goats,  fowls  ai'e  kept  close 
to  dwellings,  their  sanitary  condition  should  be  frequently  inspected, 
and,  if  they  become  a  nuisance,  dealt  with  accordingly.  Dairy- 
yards  in  a  filthy  condition  and  with  insufficient  accommodation 
for  the  animals  kept  therein,  and  slaughter  yards  unpaved  and 
kept  in  a  filthy  state,  are  nuisances  which  often  call  for  vigorous 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  health  officers. 

3Ianure  and  Filth? — Heaps  of  manure  are  serious  nuisances. 
Their  owners  should  be  noticed  to  have  them  removed  within 
twenty -four  hours,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so  proceedings  should  be 
taken  to  compel  them  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Ponds  of  stagnant 
water  in  yards  or  close  to  dwellings  are  clearly  a  nuisance. 

Black  Smoke^  emitted  from  chimneys,  except  those  of  dwellings, 
is  a  nuisance,  but  one  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 
jVIany  manufacturers  really  do  their  best  to  abate  this  nuisance, 
but  with  only  partial  success.  They  should,  however,  be  compelled 
to  have  high  chimneys,  to  carry  up  the  smoke  far  above  the  highest 
windows  of  dwellings,  and  they  should  prove  that  their  furnaces 
are  the  best  procurable  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  their  smoke, 
or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  not  generating  black  smoke. 

Effluvia  from  Chemical  Factories  are  a  nuisance,  but  of  a 
nature  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  When  there  are  several  works 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  fix  upon 

'■  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  63,  sections  53  and  59 
2  10  &  11  Vict.,  0.  34,  sec.  108. 
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that  which  produces  the  nuisance  complained  of.  All  works  in 
which  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  bleaching  powder, 
and  sa  t  cake  are  produced  are  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors 
ot  alkah  works  ;  but  if  the  medical  officer  can  distinctly  trace  any 
olfensive  and  dangerous  effluvium  to  any  such  works,  the  owner  is 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  Sanitary  Act. 

Bone  Boiling  and  soap  and  candle  making  are  processes  which 
trequently  produce  emanations  injurious  to  health.  These  pro- 
cesses should  be  conducted  in  close  places  and  in  such  a  way  that 
any  noxious  effluvia  produced  may  be  passed  through  a  furnace 
and  from  thence  sent  into  the  atmosphere  through  a  high  chimney. 
1  he  mode  of  deahng  with  nuisances  arising  from  ammonia  works, 
&c  IS  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Pollution  of  the  Atmosphere. 

Gas  Works  sometimes  produce  a  nuisance  either  at  the  place 
where  the  gas  is  manufactured  or  by  leakages  from  the  mains. 

Bad  Odours  in  a  dwelling  or  its  yard,  proceeding  from  a  defec- 
tive sewer,  are  nuisances  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Steam  Whistles  used  in  factories  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
the  workpeople  in  the  early  morning  are  a  nuisance,  as  they  fre° 
quently  disturb  the  sick  and  annoy  the  healthy.  They  are  dealt 
with  by  35  &  36  Vict.,  c.  61,  s.  2. 

In  Section  19  of  29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  90,  and  sec.  8  of  18  and 
19  Vict.,  c.  121,  there  are  definitions  of  nuisances  given 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

It  seems  an  inexorable  law  of  nature  that  at  least  1 1  human 
beings  out  of  every  1 ,000  living  must  die  every  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  15  to  40  per  1,000  perish,  the  variation  in  the  numbers 
being  chiefly,  sometimes  solely,  produced  by  local  causes.  In  the 
United  Kingdomabout  21  persons  die  annually  out  of  every  1,000. 
Sanitary  science  has  but  two  objects  to  accomplish — to  reduce  to  the 
normal  number  mortality  from  disease,  and  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  sickness.  That  the  number  of  persons  perishing  annually  from 
disease  so  considerably  exceeds  the  inevitable  number  above-men- 
tioned is  sufficient  evidence  that  sanitarians  have  a  vast  work 
before  them,  as  important,  difficult,  and  onerous  as  any  that  concerns 
mankind  in  matters  temporal.  To  enable  sanitarians  to  estimate 
the  amount  or  rather  the  result  of  their  work,  accurate  statistical 
information  relative  to  the  number  of  deaths  and  births,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  present  disease,  is  of  the  highest  degree  of 
importance.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  registration  of  disease 
in  these  countries  ;  but  we  have  records  of  the  births  and  deaths 
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which,  though  not  absolutely  accurate,  are  of  the  highest  value  to 
sanitarians. 

Very  few  people  die  from  old  age,  yet  that  is  the  natural  termi- 
nation of  man's  life.  In  the  mortality  returns  a  small  proportion 
of  the  deaths  is  officially  ascribed  to  "  accident ;"  but  a  larger 
number  really  results  from  accidental  causes.  If  a  strong  and- 
healthy  man  be  poisoned  with  sewer  emanations,  and  die  from 
tvphoid  fever,  surely  that  circumstance  would  be  an  accident ! 
Every  death  from  a  preventable  disease  is  an  accident,  and  not  a 
natural  and  inevitable  event.  Nor  are  all  the  maladies  termed  "con- 
stitutional" necessarily  inherent  in  man's  nature  :  most  of  them  are 
the  results  of  privation,  hardship,  intemperance,  gluttony,  and  im- 
morality. Many  of  them  are  produced  by  breathing  bad  air  and 
drinking  foul  water.  They  not  only  originate  in  our  own  faults  and 
misfortunes,  but  we  also  inherit  them  from  our  ancestors ;  for  the 
effects  of  the  sins  and  mishaps  of  men  afflict  their  children  "  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

The  mean  period  of  the  life  of  the  people  is  the  best  test  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  health.    In  England  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  is  39-91  years  in  the  case  of  males,  and  41-85  in  that  of" 
females.  In  Scotland  the  duration  of  human  life  is  somewhat  longer 
than  in  England.  In  Ireland  the  vital  statistics  collected  are  some- 
what unreliable.    In  some  districts  the  mortality  is  much  greater 
than  in  others.  During  the  ten  years  ended  in  1867  the  average 
death-rate  in  the  districts  of  England  containing  the  chief  towns, 
and  including  a  population  of  11,000,000,  was  23-89  per  l.OUO" 
persons  living.    Dui-ing  the  same  period  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
country  parishes,  containing  a  population  (in  1861)  of  9,135^383,, 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  20-08  in  every  1,000  persons  living. 

In  every  1,000  deaths  in  these  islands,  nearly  one-fourth  occur- 
from  zymotic  diseases  ;  more  than  one-third  from  local  maladies — 
inflammations  and  functional  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other 
organs  ;  ISO  from  "  constitutional  diseases,"  such  as  phthisis,  gout, 
and  dropsy ;  and  nearly  all  the  rest — chiefly  of  children  and 
aged  persons — are  caused  by  developmental  diseases,  such  as  debi- 
lity. About  30  deaths  per  1,000  occur  from  violence — murders, 
suicides,  and  accidents.  Half  the  number  of  deaths  of  young 
women  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years  are  caused  by  con- 
sumption. In  some  parts  of  England  the  death-rate  is  so  low  as 
15  per  1,000  living  ;  in  others  it  rises  to  from  30  to  more  than 
40. 

According  to  Mr.  Eatclife,  rural  labourers  have  on  the  average' 
45-32  years  to  live ;  carpenters,  45-28  years ;  domestic  servants, 
42.03  }- ears ;  sawyers,  42"0:i  years;  bakers,  41-92  years;  shoe- 
makers, 40-87  years ;  weavers,  41*92  years  ;  tailors,  39-40  years  ; 
hatters,  38  91  years;  stonemasons,  38-19  years;  plumbers,  38-13 
years;  mill  operatives,  38'09  years;  blacksmiths,  37-96  years; 
bricklayers,  37*70  years ;  printers,  36-66  years ;  clerks,  34-99 
years  ;  population  of  England  and  Wales,  39-88  years.    The  rela- 
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tive  mortality  in  these  trades  is  not  constant  at  all  ages  ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  printer  at  60  years  of  age  has  a  mean  expectancy  of 
f'^.f  ?^^^'V  age,  a  bricklayer's  expectancy 

ot  hie  IS  only  8-44  years.  As  a  general  rule,  the  average  relative 
mortality  amongst  persons  following  diflPerent  pursuits  is  very 
closely  maintained  at  ail  periods  of  life. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  one-half  of  the  human  family 
perish  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  chiefly  from  causes  brought 
into  operation  by  man  himself.  In  the  healthiest  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  no  less  than  42-72  of  the 
deaths  m  1873  were  amongst  children  under  5  years. 

In  England  4,650  per  cent.,  and  in  France  7'3487  per  cent,  of 
the  children  born  die  during  the  first  month  of  their  existence.  In 
the  former  country  14-9493  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  perish 
before  they  enter  upon  a  second  year  of  life. 


Table  Showing  Expectation  of  Life  at  Different  Ages,  in  a 
Healthy  District,  according  to  Dr.  Farr. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age 
(or  past  life- 
time). 

Mean  fter-life- 
time  of  males 
aged. 

Mean  age  at 
death  of  males 
actually  living 
aged 

Mean  after-life- 
time of  females 
aged 

Mean  age  at  death 
of  females  actually 
living  at  the  age  x. 

0 
5 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 

48-56 
54-39 
51-28 
43--10 
3': -45 
29-29 
22-03 
15  06 
9  37 
5-37 

48-56 
59-39 
61-28 
63-40 
66-45 
69-29 
72  03 
75-06 
79  37 
85-37 

49-  45 
53-93 

50-  88 
43  50 
36-.S5 
30-00 
22-87 
lS-69 

9-85 
5-64 

49-45 
58-93 
60-88 
63-50 
66-85 
70-00 
72-87 
76-69 
79-85 
85.64 

Mr.  Neison  states  that  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  aged  20 
years,  live  on  the  average  to  be  351  years  ;  and  if  they  are  30 
years,  their  mean  expectation  of  life  i's  13-80  years.  He  calculates 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  after  the  commencement  of  intem- 
perate habits  is  21-7  years  amongst  the  beer  drinkers,  and  16-7 
years  amongst  the  spirit  drinkers. 

^  M.  Quetelet,  the  Belgian  statistician,  presented  a  report  on  the 
vital  status  of  European  countries  to  the  Statistical  Congress 
assembled  at  Florence  in  1867.  The  table  shows  the  birth  and 
death  rates  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  various  States,  arranged  from 
Quetelet's  report : — 


France 

Belgium 

Bavaria 

Swollen 

Holland 


Births. 
255 
303 
325 
326 
327 


Deaths. 
232 
226 
281 
210 
247 


Denmark 

Spain 

Austria 

Prussia 

Russia 


Births. 
3-29 
366 
369 
398 
418 


Deaths. 
214 
276 
275 
262 
274 
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According  to  Levy  and  other  authorities,  marriages  and  births 
are  less  amongst  Jews  than  Christians  ;  but  the  longevity  of  the 
former  is  greater.  Dr.  Gldtter  states  that  the  mean  duration  of  life 
amongst  Germans  is  28-5  years;  Hungarians,  23-11  ;  Croats, 22-1; 
Jews,  o0"2.  Mayer^  gives  the  mean  duration  of  life  amongst 
Jews  at  37  years ;  amongst  Christians,  26  years. 

In  England  there  are,  on  the  average,  five  children  to  each 
marriage.  The  richer  classes  have  fewer  children  than  the  poorer. 
Very  youthful  marriages  are  not  conducive  to  longevity.  In  Eng- 
land the  number  of  children  annually  born  is  about  one  to  every 
twenty-nine  persons  living. 

Mr.  Radcliffe,  in  his  observations  on  the  rate  of  mortality  exist- 
ing among  friendly  societies  (Manchester,  1850),  gives  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Engliind  and  Wales — 
various  Trades. 

AOB. 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

England  and  Wales 

39-88 

33-13 

26-56 

20-02 

13-59 

Manchester  Unity 

4:0-,9-2 

33-70 

26-41 

19-40 

13-29 

Bakers 

41-92 

34-115 

26-58 

20-09 

14-ia- 

Blacksmiths 

37-96 

30-34 

23-52 

18-11 

13-02 

Bricklayers 

37-70 

29-66 

22-22 

14-78 

8-h4 

Butchers 

41 -60 

33  49 

26-33 

20-32 

14  89 

Carpenters 

4-r28 

38-47 

31-65 

26-"7 

18-88 

Cleiks 

34-99 

27-77 

20-61 

14-18 

i2--n 

Coopers 

3S-^-.2 

31-17 

24-23 

38-22 

13.23 

Dyers 

39-89 

32-60 

24-73 

18-20 

13-40 

Hatters 

38-91 

34-29 

27-93 

19-87 

12.89 

Labourers  (Town  and  City) . . 

40*87 

3:i-65 

26-27 

19-07 

13-33 

„  Rural 

45-32 

37-71 

29-91 

22-18 

15-82 

Millwrights 

40-32 

3:j-38 

27-37 

19-60 

13-b9 

Mill  Oijeratives 

38-09 

30-45 

22-61 

15-55 

10-61 

Miners 

38-22 

31-65 

24-28 

17-82 

12-27 

Plumbers 

38-13 

31-69 

24-67 

18-24 

1267 

Potters 

36-59 

30  51 

23-80 

18-74 

13-71 

Printers 

36-d6 

28-86 

20-55 

14.67 

12-04 

Sawyers 

40-02 

33-06 

26-115 

18-04 

1311 

Servants,  Domestic 

42  03 

34-30 

27-32 

20-77 

14-81 

shoemakers 

40-.-7 

33-99 

26-23 

19  04 

13-05 

Spinners 
Stonemasons 

39-04 

32-42 

24-32 

16 -62 

12-21 

35-19 

30-41 

24-16 

18-15 

14-79 

Tailors 

311-40 

32-61 

25-34 

18-31 

10-23 

Weavers 

41-92 

35-65 

28  53 

22-01 

15-61 

Wheelwrights 

40M7 

33-b7 

27-54 

m-41 

13-84 

Wool-corabeis 

38-56 

33-73 

25-96 

17-64 

13-22 

Influence  of  Marriage  on  Health. — Levy,  Motard,  Londe, 
Tracy,  Broussais  and  several  other  vital  statisticians  agree  in  attri- 
buting to  matrimony  a  beneficial  effect  on  life  and  health. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  held  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1871,  M.  Bertillon  discussed  this  subject  in  an 
elaborate  paper  on  diseases.    His  statistics  chiefly  apply  to  France, 

'  Deutche  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Statistik,  t.  xxi.,  p.  2.  1862. 
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Belgium,  and  Holland.  From  25  to  30  years  of  age,  the  married 
men  die  at  the  rate  of  6,  the  unmarried  10,  and  the  widower 
22  per  1,000  per  annum.  From  30  to  35  years,  the  deaths 
amongst  these  classes  are  respectively  7,  11,  and  per  1,000, 
and  from  35  to  40  years,  7^,  13,  and  17^  per  1,000.  At  greater 
ages  the  same  favourable  difference  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Bene- 
dicts versus  the  Celibates.  It  is  curious  that  widowers  are  moi-e 
likely  to  die  than  men  of  the  same  age  who  have  never  been 
married.  The  exceptions  to  the  low  mortality  amongst  Benedicts 
are  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  marry  very  early  in  life.  It  is 
rather  startling  to  youthful  worshippers  at  the  slirineof  Hymen  to 
be  informed  that  married  men  from  18  to  20  die  as  fast  as  men 
aged  from  65  to  70.  Amongst  women  marriage  is  not  quite  so 
favourable  to  longevity.  No  effect  is  observed  until  after  the  a<»e 
of  25  years.  Spinsters  from  30  to  35  die  at  the  annual  rate  of  fl 
per  1,000;  wives  in  the  ratio  of  9  per  1,000.  The  mortality  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  wives  under  25  years  than  of  spinsters  below 
that  age.  After  40  years  the  longevity  of  married  wom^n  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  unmarried  females  of  corresponding  ages. 
Middle-aged  widows  do  not  live  so  long  as  middle-aged  spinsters 
or  wives.  M.  Bertillon  shows  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  or  rather  probabilities,  a  man  who  marries  at  25  years  is 
likely  to  live  40  years  longer,  whilst  his  cTiance  of  living  so  long, 
if  he  do  not  marry,  is  reduced  by  five  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  woman  who  marries  at  25  years  is  likely  to  attain  the  age  of  65, 
whilst  if  she  remain  single.  She  will  only  attain  the  ao-e  of  56 
years. 

According  to  Bertillon,  crime  is  most  rife  amongst  the  unmarried, 
and  least  amongst  the  married.  The  widowers  and  widows  are 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  those  who  are  unwedded,  but  they  are  not  (of 
course,  speaking  only  of  averages)  quite  so  virtuous  as  those 
who  are  actually  in  the  state  of  wedlock.  On  the  whole, 
M.  Bertillon's  statistics  are  most  cheering  to  the  intending 
Benedicts. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  the  bad  influence  of 
early  marriages  is  rendered  painfully  evident  by  tlie  wretched 
stunted  children  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction  ;  for 
there  children  are  the  mothers  of  cliildren,  and  couples  are  to  be 
met  with  whose  united  ages  do  not  exceed  thirty  years. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  Philadelphia,  1873,  the 
following  conclusions  are  deduced  from  the  vital  statistics  of  one 
city : — 

The  probabilities  of  marriage  under  twenty  years  are  about  forty-two 
times  as  great  with  females  as  with  males  ;  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  they  are  more  nearly  equal,  though  still  in  favour  of  females ; 
but  after  the  twenty-fiftli  year  is  passed  the  probabilities  of  marriage 
are  always  in  favour  of  males,  and  the  proportion  increases  throughout 
the  remaining  periods  of  life.  Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  they  are  1-21 
times  as  great  with  males  as  with  females  ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  1-83 
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times  as  great ;  between  forty  and  fifty,  2 '09  times ;  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
sixty  and  seventy,  seventy  and  eighty,  and  eighty  and  ninety,  they  arc, 
respectively,  3-4:,  C-22,  0-5,  and  0-1  times  as  great  with  males  as  with  females. 

The  chances  of  females  being  married  before  the  age  of  twenty  years  are 
as  one  to  five  of  all  the  probabilities  that  they  will  ever  marry.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  years  om-fifth  of  all  their  chances  are  gone.  At  twenty-five  a  little 
over  two-thirds,  and  at  thirty  nearly  six-sevenths  of  all  their  probabilities  are 
lost.  After  passing  the  age  of  forty  a  female  has  a  very  slight  chance  of 
ever  being  married,  over  tivcntij -thirtieths  of  all  her  chances  being  lost. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  the  chances  of  males  being  married  are  scarcely  at 
all  lessened.  At  twenty- five  there  are  still  three-fifths  of  their  chances  re- 
maining. From  this  period  on  they  diminish,  but  in  a  smaller  proportion 
than  with  females. 

The  period  of  life  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  is  the  most 
favourable  for  marriage  for  both  sexes.  The  next  most  favourable  period 
for  females  is  that  under  twenty  years  ;  and  for  males,  that  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty. 

In  the  third  Morisonian  lecture,  delivered  in  March,  1872,  by 
Dr.  Austen  Mitchell,  before  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians, 
the  subject  of  marriages  between  persons  of  consanguinity  was 
treated  at  great  length.  The  lecturer  disapproved  of  marriages 
between  near  relatives.  He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  the 
evil  resulting  from  such  unions  arose  from  any  mysterious  influence 
intrinsic  in  the  consanguinity  itself.  The  danger,  in  his  opinion, 
was  due  to  the  increased  risks  in  such  marriages  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  abnormal  peculiarities.  For  example,  if  a  deaf  mute  is 
married  to  a  person  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  hearing  and 
speaking,  the  chances  of  their  having  a  deaf-mute  child  will  be  as 
1  is  to  135  ;  but  if  deaf-mutes  intermarry,  the  chances  that  their 
offspring  will  be  equally  defective  will  be  as  1  is  to  20.  Most 
authorities,  however,  disapprove  of  marriage  between  near 
relatives. 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  1873. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1870  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
broke  out  in  England,  and  continued  with  virulence  during  the 
entire  of  the  year  1871  ;  spreading  to  Scotland  and  also  to  Ireland, 
which  it  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1871.  As  many  as 
1,350  deaths  from  this  loathsome  disease  were  registered  in  the 
Dublin  district  during  1871;  871  in  Cork;  and  204  in  Belfast, 
&c.  As  this  epidemic  was  a  disturbing  cause  to  the  general 
mortality  of  1871  and  1872,  I  select  in  preference  the  year 
1873  for  comparison  as  to  the  annual  death-rate  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
estimated  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1873,  was  32,131,488  ;  that  of 
England  and  Wales  amounting  to  23,356,414  ;  of  Scotland,  to 
3,430,923;  and  of  Ireland  to  5,344,151.  The  number  of  deaths 
registered  during  1872  in  England  and  Wales  afforded  a  propor- 
tion of  21*2  in  every  1,000  of  the  population  ;  in  Scotland,  22*4  in 
every  1,000  ;  and  in  Ireland,  18-3  in  every  1,000.  The  following 
table  shows,  by  quarterly  periods,  the  number  of  deaths  from  the 
seven  principal  zymotic  diseases  registered  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  during  the  year  1873: — 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales  from  the  seven  zymotic  diseases  named 
amounted  to  68,057,  or  291*4  in  every  100,000  of  the  population, 
whilst  in  Ireland  they  amounted  to  only  11,337,  or  212'4. 

The  most  fatal  of  these  diseases,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
were  diarrhoea,  fever,  and  scarlatina ;  but  in  England  diarrhoea 
was  much  more  fatal  than  fever.  In  Ireland  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  Of  the  493,993  deaths  in  England  during  1873,  as  many 
as  123,811,  or  24-9  per  cent.,  were  of  children  under  one  year  old, 
whereas  in  Ireland  only  14*1  per  cent,  were  of  this  age  ;  and  in 
England  only  126,224,  or  25*6  percent,  had  attained  their  sixtieth 
year,  whereas  in  Ireland  41  per  cent,  of  the  persons  whose  deaths 
were  recorded  had  reached  this  age.  Although  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  registration  of  deaths  in  Ireland  is  defective, 
this  goes  far  to  show  that  the  death-rate  in  Ireland  is  occasionally 
lower  than  in  England. 

I  have  been  unable  to  include  Scotland  in  the  foregoing  table, 
as  the  "  general  abstract"  issued  by  the  Registrar- General  for  that 
country  does  not  contain  information  as  to  the  cause  of  death  or 
age  at  death,  except  as  regards  those  which  occurred  in  the  eight 
principal  towns. 

In  England  inquests  were  held  during  the  year  1873  on  the 
bodies  of  26,100,  being  equal  to  1  in  every  19,  or  5*3  per  cent, 
of  the  persons  whose  deaths  were  registered.  In  Ireland  2,757 
inquests  were  held,  only  affording  a  ratio  of  1  in  every  35,  or  2*8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths. 

The  number  of  persons  who  died  in  public  institutions  in  Eng- 
land during  1873  amounted  to  37,630,  or  7'6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths.  In  Ireland  the  number  was  14,699,  or  J  5  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  registered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  population  in  1873, 
the  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  the  deaths  from  seven  zymotic 
diseases  in  the  great  centres  of  population  in  the  United  King- 
dom : — 
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Table  showing  the  Deaths  in  1873  in  the  principal  Towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  Deaths  caused  by  Zymotic  Diseases,  &c. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  may  be  seen  that,  although  the 
death-rate  from  all  causes  in  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland  is 
higher  than  in  England,  and  very  little  lower  than  m  Scotland, 
still  the  death-rate  from  the  seven  zymotic  diseases  is  much  lower 
than  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  The  following  are  five  towns  in 
which  the  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  is  highest,  contrasted 
with  a  similar  number  in  which  it  is  lowest : — 
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Highest. 

Rate  per 
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Rate  per 
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Four  of  the  five  towns  in  which  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  is 
highest  also  appear  in  the  following  list  of  those  in  which  the 
death-rate  from  the  seven  zymotic  diseases  specified  is  highest,  as 
also  do  three  of  those  in  which  the  rate  is  lowest : — 

Highest. 

Rate  per 
1,000 
Inhabitants. 

Lowest. 

Rate  per 
1,000 
Inhabitants. 

Newcasfle-on-Tyne... 

Salford 

Manchester 

Leeds 

Birmingham 

70 
61 
60 
6-0 
5-8 
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Portsmouth 

Bristol 

Edinburgh 

Nottingham 

2-2 
2-7 
2-7 

2-  9 

3-  0 

going  towns  were  asfollows :  Newcastle-on  -Tyne.scarlatina ;  Salford, 
measles  and  diarrhoea  ;  Leeds,  scarlatina  ;  and  Birmingham,  scar- 
latina and  diarrhoea.  The  rates  of  mortality  from  scarlatina  and 
measles  are  much  higher  in  Scotland  than  in  the  other  two  coun- 
tries ;  whilst  diarrhoea  affords  the  highest  death-rate  in  England, 
and  fever  in  Ireland.  The  death-rate  from  fever  is  higher  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland  or  England,  and  that  from  diarrhoea  is 
higher  in  England  than  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  diarrhoea  in  England  is  more  than  double  that 
from  any  of  the  other  six  specified  zymotic  diseases. 

The  death-rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  foregoing  large 
towns  and  for  the  country  in  general  are  here  contrasted : — 


COTJNTEIES. 
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In  1873  the  birth-rate  in  Enfjland  was  in  the  ratio  of  35-7  per 
1,000  of  the  population;  in  Scothind  34-9  per  1,000  ;  and  in  Ire- 
land 27-1  per  1,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  latter  figure  is  at 
all  accurate. 

The  vital  statistics  collected  in  Ireland  in  many  cases  are  un- 
reliable. Some  years  the  birth-rate  in  Dublin  was  actually  stated  to 
be  under  the  death-rate.  Every  physician  in  Dublin  must  know  that 
in  it  the  births  greatly  exceed  the  deaths,  and  that  the  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  birth-rate  and  that  recorded  by  the  liegistrar- 
General  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  classes  do  not,  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  cause  the  births  of  their  children  to  be  regis- 
tered. I  believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  births  of  children 
born  without  their  mothers  having  received  medical  assistance  is 
not  officially  recorded  in  this  city. 

I  should,  however,  remark  that  the  registration  of  deaths  and 
births  appears  to  be  becoming  more  complete,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  tolerably  accurate. 

The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  Ireland  requires  amend- 
ment. The  law  making  it  compulsory  to  record  those  events 
should  be  rendered  more  stringent.  No  interment  should  be  per- 
mitted unless  the  persons  conducting  the  funeral  produce  to  the 
keeper  of  the  cemetery  a  medical  certificate  showing  the  cause  of 
death.  The  police  or  the  sanitary  sub-officers  might  be  employed 
in  ascertaining  recent  births  and  deaths,  and  in  serving  cautionary 
notices  to  have  those  events  registered.  Their  services  in  this  way 
might  be  annually  rewarded  ;  the  bonus  being  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  cases  registered  in  consequence  of  their  information. 

The  fee  received  by  the  medical  registrar  for  recording  a  death 
is  only  one  shilling — a  remuneration  absurdly  small,  and  hardly 
adequate  to  pay  for  the  mere  scrivenery  connected  with  the  regis- 
tration work.  The  sum  paid  for  each  registration  should,  at  least, 
be  doubled.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  relieve  the  dispensary  doctors  from  their  functions  as 
registrars  of  births  and  deaths.  On  this  subject,  and  in  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  appointing  them  to  be  health  officers,  I  made 
the  following  observations  in  the  year  1867  : — ^ 

"  To  me  it  appears  evident  that  no  satisfactory  results  will  flow 
from  any  system  of  registration  that  is  not  exclusively  nianaged  by 
medical  men.  The  duty  of  recording  the  births  and  deaths — I 
will  say  nothing  of  the  marriages — should  be  entrusted  to  tbe  poor- 
law  medical  officers  ;  who,  in  i-eturn  for  their  monopoly  of  this  func- 
tion, should  be  obliged  to  perform  their  work  in  a  manner  that 
would  ensure  its  results  being  valuable  to  statistical  and  sanitary 
science.  To  any  one  who  appreciates  the  advantages  derivable 
from  the  study  of  accurate  vital  statistics,  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
physicians  for  the  office  of  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  is 
obvious.  They  would  not  commit  the  mistakes  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  disease  which  the  non-medical  registrars  sometimes  make, 
'  Lectures  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  page  168. 
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thereby  rendering  their  returns  worse  than  useless.  They  alone 
would  be  able  to  indicate  the  causes  of  an  unusual  amount  of  mor- 
tality  in  their  districts.  As  they  constitute  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  body  of  medical  practitioners,  and  undoubtedly  have 
charge  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sick,  they  have  themselves 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  personally,  a  large,  if  not  the 
largest,  proportion  of  the  deaths  occurring  'in  their  districts. 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  dispensary 
physicians  who  are  also  the  registrars  of  deaths  and  births  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  disease—the  first  step 
towards  its  prevention  or  cure.    We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn, 
not  only  relative  to  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  to  the  flesh 
itself.    Why  is  it  that  a  disease  extinguishes  the  spark  of  life  in 
one  man,  deals  gently  with  another,  and  passes  by  a  third  ?  I 
believe  that  the  causes  of  death  are  seldom  simple,  and  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  a  bad  constitution  {diathesis),  and  not  his 
malady,  that  kills  the  sick  man.    No  doubt,  it  is  useful  to  learn 
how  many  members  of  the  community  die  annually  from  consump- 
tion ;  but  the  information  would  be  far  more  valuable  if  it  were 
known  in  how  many  cases  the  disease  was  the  result  of  following 
an  injurious  trade,  or  of  living  upon  a  damp  soil— whether  it  was 
produced  from  a  direct  cause,  or  was  the  result,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, of  a  constitutional  tendency  to  phthisis.    In  short,  the  object 
for  which  vital  statistics  are  collected  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
achieved  if  accurate  information  were  obtained  relative  to  the 
causes,  proximate  and  remote,  of  deaths.    It  might  be  found  prac- 
ticable to  till  up  some  such  form  as  that  shown  in  the  diagram. 
"  Particulars  to  be  stated  in  Form  for  Registration  of  Death. 
Name— Age— Bachelor — Married  or  Widower — Birth-place 
— Diathesis— Occupation— Climatic  and  Telluric  Conditions  of 
Residence  and  Place  of  Business— Ages  at,  and  Diseases  of,  which 
his_  relatives  of  the  first  degree  had  died — Disease  or  Diseases 
which  directly  or  indirectly  caused  the  death. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  so  comprehensive  a 
form  as  this  is  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  filled  up  satis- 
factorily ;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  adoption  of  some  such  form 
of  death  registration  would  be  the  means  of  accumulating  a  mass 
of  valuable  medical  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  public  hygiene." 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  DUBLIN  FOR  1873. 

The  population  of  the  Dublin  Registration  District  was  in  1871 
.314,660;  and  has  probably  remained  stationary  since. 

Births — During  the  year  1873  there  were  registered  in  the  Dublin  Re- 
gistration District,  9,032  births— 4,380  boys  and  4,432  girls— being  equal  to 
a  ratio  of  1  in  33,  or  29  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

Of  these  9,032  births,  3,589,  or  33  in  every  1,000  of  the  population, 
occurred  in  northern  districts  of  the  city;  and  in  the  southern  the  number 
was  3,837,  or  28  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  the  suburban  districts  of 
Rathmines,  Donnybrook,  Blackrock,  and  Kingstown  the  number  of  births 
amounted  to  1,606,  or  24  in  every  1,000  of  the  population. 
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2  341  births  were  registered  during  the  first  quarter,  2,372  in  the  second, 
2  181  in  the  third,  and  2,138  in  the  fourth,  the  weelcly  average  being  170. 
'  in  Loi  the  number  of  births  registered  during  the  year  873  was 
lor098  be°ng  equal  to  a  rate  of  36  in  every  1,000  of  the  estimated  popula- 
:•  in  r^n\ln^v  the  number  was  19,801,  equal  to  40  per  1,000;  and  in 
SburgS  it  tvas  ?9iraffording  a  birth-rate  of  33  per  1,000  of  theesti- 
mated  population. 

The  recrlstration  of  births  is  very  imperfectly  carried  out  in 
Ireland,  as  I  have  already  repeatedly  stated.  It  is  absurd  to 
believe  that  the  births  in  Dublin,  or  any  part  of  Ireland,  but 
slightly  exceed  the  deaths.  The  prolificness  of  the  Irish  has 
become  almost  a  proverb. 

Deaths  -8  212  deaths  were  registered  in  the  Dublin  Eegistration  Dis- 
trict ctoing  the  year  1873-4,121  males  and  4,091  females-being  equal  to  a 
ratio  of  1  in  38,  or  26  in  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

t  north  Dublin  there  were  registered  2  947  deaths,  27  m  every  1  000 
of  the  population,  and  in  south  Dublin  side  3,992,  or  29  Pe^^  1-000  "f  the 
population.  In  the  suburban  districts  of  Eathmines  Donnybrook  Black- 
rock,  and  Kingstown,  deaths  re<7»s<ered  numbered  1,273,  or  19  in  every 
1  000  ot  the  population,  the  ratio  being  respective  y,  Rathmines,  17 , 
Donnybrook  (which  includes  the  City  of  Dubhn  Hospital  and  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables),  24 ;  Blackrock,  17 ;  and  Kingstown,  15  m  every  1,000  of  the 

^°2  602  deaths  were  registered  in  the  first  quarter,  1,941  in  thes^ond,  1,639 
in  the  third,  and  2,030  in  the  fourth,  tlie  weekly  average  being  155 

Of  the  8,212  deaths,  1,161  occurred  in  hospitals,  prisons  and  lunatic 
asylums :  532  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse,  and  821  m  the  South 
DubUn  Union  Workhouse;  a  total  of  2,514,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  total 

'^^D!sErsEf!lThe  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  registered  during 
the  year  was  only  1,378,  or  16-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  or  in  the  ratio 
of  4-4  in  every  1,000  of  the  population.  The  average  yearly  number  of 
deaths  from  these  diseases  registered  during  the  previous  nine  years  was 
1,906,  or  23-3  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  mortality  from  all  causes,  and 
equal' to  6-1  in  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

Sixteen  deaths  were  caused  by  small-pox,  233  by  srarlet  fever,  250  by 
whooping  cough,  and  measles  66  against  202  in  1872.  "The  returns  for  the 
last  ten  |ears  show  that  in  any  year  in  which  the  mortality  m  Dublin  from 
one  of  these  diseases  is  large  the  deaths  from  the  other  are  comparatively  few, 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  succeed  one  another  m  alternate  order- 
one  or  other  of  them  being  prevalent  to  a  considerable  extent  every  year 

Tie  various  forms  of  fever  caused  274  deaths,  53  by  typhus,  16  by  cerebro- 
sninal  fever,  151  by  typhoid  or  enteric,  and  54  by  simple  continued  fever,  or 
''fever."   The  average  annual  number  of  deaths  from  fever  for  the  mne 

^^206  deaths^were  caused  by  diarrhoea,  38  deaths  by  diphtheria,  109  by 
croup,  20  by  erysipelas,  and  14  by  quinsy.  ^^.t-  nn, 

The  deaths  from  "constitutional"  diseases  amounted  to  1,665,  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  deaths.  Phthisis  caused  1,050  deaths,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  bronchitis,  1,223  deaths,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  pneumonia  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  185;  apoplexy,  98;  paralysis,  184;  cephahtis 
mortatis  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  74 ;  epilepsy,  44. 

Convulsions  proved  fatal  to  536  children. 

Disease  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  organs  killed  443,  19  from  aneurism  ; 
liver  disease,  146;  jaundice,  9;  inflammation  of  the  liver,  7;  spleen  disease, 
3 ;  Bright's  disease,  52 ;  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  8 ;  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  7 ;  diabetes,  5 ;  unspecified  kidney  disease,  72. 
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frol  fr ,  T  ^<^'=°!"'led  189  deaths  from  accident  or  negligence-includin?  70 
from  fractures  and  contusions,  42  from  burns  or  scaldsS2  LmTowninl 
and  4  from  poison-16  cases  of  liomicide  and  11  of  suicide  ZIZ  ZZurf^ 
dunng  he  year.  '-The  table  shows,  by  diseases  ^nA^ZZu  vM 
from  »  YT"'''''^'"*'^'  Dublin  Kegistration  District  in  1873 -  L  death; 
JpnH.«  f  'li^ease  re^/is/.rerf  in  1864-72  respectively ;  and  the  number  of 
deaths  from  each  disease  to  every  100  deatlis  fromlu  causes  in  187^ 


Name  of  Diseases. 


Zymotic  Diseases. 

Small-pos 
MeiiSles... 
Scarlatina 
Diplitheria 
Whooping  Cougli 

Fever 

Dysentery 
Diarihoea 
Cliolera  .. 

Oilier  Zymotic  Diseases  . 
Total 

Constitutional  Diseases. 

Phthisis    or  Pulmonary 

Consumption  .. 
Other  Constitutional  DiS' 

eases  .. 

Total 
Local  Diseases. 


Total  Number  of  Deaths  Ueffistered. 


1873 
•53 

weeks 


16 
66 

233 
38 

250 

274 
6 

206 

5 

284 


1872 

52 
weeks 


1,378 


'"Brain  and 
System 


Nervous 


Heart  and  Circulatory 

Organs 
Eesiiiratory  Organs  ... 
Digestive  Organs 
Urinary  Organs 
Organs  of  Generation 
.  Organs  of  Locomotion 
integumentary  System 

Total 


Developmental  Diseases  . 

Violent  Deaths  .. 

Causes  not  specified  or  ill- 
defined 


1,060 

615 


1,665 


1,093 

443 
l,(i05 
305 
147 
22 
17 
14 


1,350 
202 
178 
26 
66 

321 
12 
196 
5 

266 
2,622 


1,086 
670 


1871 

52 
weeks 


1,766 


General  Total 


Mean  Temperature  of  the  o 
Air     ..   48-8 


3,646 


1,091 
224 

208 
8,212 


Rainfall  in  inches 


26-7J 


1,074 

.S53 
1,3h6 
263 
124 
10 
15 
8 


207 
2G 

253 
22 

212 

398 
19 

252 
12 

319 

1,720 


1870 

62 
weeks 


53 
448 

22 
136 

371 
19 

320 
13 

297 


977 
650 
1,627 


3,213 


1,022 


222 


138 
8,973 


(1 
49-5 


35-81 


1,046 

344 
1,546 
317 
12B 
19 
26 
7 

3,431 
1,032 


183 

151 
S,144 


o 

49-4 
28  26 


1,679 

974 
644 
1,618 


1,021 

367 
1,387 
311 
93 
18 
21 
8 

3  226 
861 


1809 

52 
weeks 


1 

159 
610 
18 
21 

286 
23 
248 
6 

285 


1868  1867 
•53  52 
weeks  weeks 


1,556 


957 
647 


1,604 


978 

383 
1.608 
335 
120 
13 
20 
10 

3,367 


1 

49 
424 

20 
260 

313 
26 

408 
12 

359 


2 

405 
259 
19 
178 

359 
17 

320 
38 

312 


1866 
62 
weeks 


1,862  1,909 


957 
733 


1,690 


21S 


126 
7,728 


0 

49-0 


853 


194 


1,138 

375 
1,302 

271 
98 
18 
17 
11 


25 
54 

109 
35 

194 

537 
33 
313 
1,186 
345 


186.': 
02 
weeks 


2,831 


1,049 
805 
1,854 

1,209 

377 
1,664 
291 
100 
26 
19 
9 


3,230 


931 


196 


0 

49.8 


28  02 


3,695  3,392 


984 
680 
1,664 

1,122 

372 
1,388 
322 
142 
23 
16 
7 


869 


194 


101  95  86 
7,675    8,004  8,607 


o 

50-8 
24-10 


846 


194 


71 
164 
100 

28 
126 

526 
45 

314 
17 

308 

1,699 


1,062 
839 
1,901 

1,093 

369 
1,534 
309 
110 
21 
23 


1864 
52 
weeki 


—  3  :i 

-•S  9  !i 


42 
12 
126 
40 
82 

395 
45 
205 
4 
327 

1,278 

9  7 
727 
1,634 


1,070 

326 
1,507 
350 
106 
22 
14 
23 


3,467  3,31S 


0-20 
0-80 

2-  84 
0  46 

3-  04 

3-34 
0  07 
2-51 
0  06 
3  46 


16-78 


831  752 


165 


0 

490 


24-05 


107 
9,034 


0 

49-2 


26-86 


88 
8,151 


o 

50-3 
28-23 


160 


183 
7,345 


12-  79 
7-49 

20-28 

13-  31 

5-39 
19-55 
3-71 
1-79 
0  27 
0  21 
017 

44-40 


13  29 


2-72 


2-53 


100-00 


o 

4S-9 
26-49 


t  The  rain-gauge  was  out  of  order  for  part  of  December,  1870. 
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'm  and  quarterly  periods  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the  Dublin  Registration  District  during  the 
years  1864-73,  respectively,  together  with  a  proportion  per  cent,  of  deaths  at  each  age-period : 


*  The  numbers  clven  for  4th  Quarter,  1873,  and  for  1873,  embrace  returns  for  14  weeks  and  53  weeks  respec- 
tively, an  arrangement  occasionally  neceseary  so  that  the  annual  series  may  coirespond  with  the  calendar  year. 
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Mortality  of  American  Cities. 


The  death-rate  in  Dublin  is  high,  but  there  are  certain  factors 
attecting  it  which  are  not  taken  into  account  in  comparinp  Dub- 
lin mortahty  with  that  of  other  cities.  31  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
registei^d  occurred  in  hospitals,  poor-houses,  and  lunatic  asylums, 
^ow  a  large  number  of  the  persons  who  died  in  these  institutions 
bad  lived  in  the  South  and  North  Dublin  Unions— districts  which 
stretch  for  miles  into  the  open  country.  If  these  persons  had  died 
where  they  usually  had  resided  their  deaths  would  have  seriously 
increased  the  mortality  of  the  rural  districts,  and  diminished  that 
of  the  city.  The  mortality  of  the  North  Dublin  district  in  1873 
was  27  in  every  1,000  of  the  people.  The  population  of  this 
district  IS  108,676,  but  that  of  the  whole  Poor  Law  Union, 
of  which  North  Dublin  forms  a  part,  is  134,091.  In  the  rural 
districts  inhabited  by  25,415  souls,  there  are  no  hospitals  or  work- 
houses, and  therefore  the  deaths  amongst  the  rural  population 
which  occur  in  public  institutions  are  all  within  the  North  Dublin 
City  district,  and  serve  to  swell,  but  only  apparently,  the  civic 
death-rate.  In  London,  with  the  mortality  of  which  it  is  usual 
to  compare  that  of  Dublin,  the  union  districts  are  nearly  coter- 
minous with  the  registrar's  areas.  The  stated  death-rate  of  that 
city  is  its  real  one. 

FOREIGN  VITAL  STATISTICS. 
In  the  valuable  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  for 
the  year  ended  April  30th,  1873,  the  population  and  death-rates 
of  a  large  number  of  cities  are  given,  from  which  the  following 
statistics  are  extracted  : —  ° 

DEATH-RATES  IN  CITIES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1872. 
CITIES  IN  AMERICA. 


a 
o 

a 

03  i5 

13§  g 

a 

a 

*:>  O  "0 
-.^ 

ClTT. 

Populat; 

Deaths 
1872. 

Death- r 
per  1,0 
Inhabits 

City. 

Populati 

Deaths 
1872. 

per  1,01 
Inabitan 

New  York 

1,000,000* 

32,647 

32-6 

Charles  town 

28,330 

769 

271 

Philadelphia 

728,000* 

18,987 

26-1 

Savannah 

28,235 

1,108 

39  2 

Broolilyn 

450,000* 

12,648 

28-1 

Elizabeth 

27,0  III* 

371 

13-7 

St.  Louis 

400,000" 

8,047 

20-1 

Peoria 

26,000* 

429 

16-5 

Chicago 

367,293 

10,146 

27-6 

Saiem 

26,000* 

6i  2 

231 

Baltimore 

300,000 

7,646 

251 

New  Bedford 

23,000* 

521 

22-6 

Boston 

265,000* 

8, 059 

30-5 

Hobokeu 

22,000* 

723 

32  9 

Cincinnati 

2o0,000» 

5,116 

20-5 

Chelsea 

•21,1100* 

384 

183 

New  Orleans 

200,000* 

6,122 

30-6 

Gaheston 

20,000* 

559 

279 

San  Francisco 

18S,32j 

3,232 

17-2 

Petersburg 

20,Oii0* 

539 

26  9 

Buffalo 

150,0011* 

2,594 

17-3 

'l  erre  Haute 

2h,000* 

365 

18-2 

Cleveland 

120,000* 

2,337 

19-5 

Wilmington 

18,0110* 

430 

239 

Newark 

115,000* 

3,1-36 

31-6 

Sacramento 

16,298 

352 

21  6 

Washington 

110,000* 

2,230 

2  -3 

Burlington 

16,000* 

157 

9-8 

Detroit 

100,000* 

2,390 

23-9 

Uloucester 

16,010* 

351 

21  9 

Albany- 

95,000* 

1,877 

19'7 

Denver 

16,0>0* 

135 

84 

Milwaukee 

90,000 

1,961 

21-8 

Vicksburg 

15,000* 

548 

36-5 

Pittsburg 

86,076 

2,353 

27-3 

Jacksonville 

10,000* 

134 

13-4 

Providence 

72,910 

1,610 

22-1 

Montreal 

121,000* 

4,512 

37  3 

Rochester 

65,421* 

1,188 

18-3 

St.  John 

46,00  * 

651 

14-1 

Richmond 

60,000* 

1,714 

28-6 

Halifax 

31,  10* 

961 

310 

Memphis 

55,000* 

2,561 

46-6 

Havana 

2'  0,00i.« 

7,031 

351 

New  baven 

55,000* 

1,215 

22' I 

Valparaiso 

100,000* 

6,695 

06 -9 

Lynn 

30,000 

698 

19-9 

*  In  the  cities  marked  with  a  star,  the  population  is  estimated  ;  in  others,  actual. 
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CITIES  IN  EUUOPE. 


Fari3  ^ 

Lyons 

Bordeaux 

Havre 

Nice 

Btrlin 

Hamburg 

Munich 

Leipsic 

Dresilen 

Stuttgart 

Franklort-on- 

the- Maine 
Bremen 
Mayence 
Vienna 
Trieste 
PraRne 
Naples 
Rome 
Palermo 


1,851,792 
323,417 
194,000 
86,325 
52,377 
828,00'* 
338,974 
169,478 
110,000* 
177,055 
90,000* 
92,000* 

85,0  0* 
47,821 
644,356 
125,648 
162,00U» 
448,335 
244,4!-4 
2ia,398 


39,111 
8,645 
4,648 
2,712 
1,670 

26,7  6 
9,  49 
7,1  77 
2,553 
5,239 
2,226 
1,'955 

2,142 
1,399 

20,506 
6,788 
7,932 

15,996 
9,924 
5,493 


21-1  . 

Turin 

212,644 

6,476 

30-4 

26-7 

Milan 

199,009 

6,897 

34-6 

23-9 

Hloreuce 

167,  96 
130,269 

5,953 

35  0 

31-4 

Genoa 

4,139 
3,916 

31-8 

31-8 

Venice 

128,901 

30-4 

32-3 

Bologna 

110,957 

3,999 

34-5 

26-7 

Messina 

111,854 

2,7  11 

24-1 

41-8 

Leghorn 

97,0!'6 

2,!>71 
7,477 

3  -6 

23-2 

Amsteidam 

277,766 

26  9 

v9-6 

hotterdim 

122,471 

3,818 

31-1 

23-2 

The  Hague  . 

9!, 785 

2,263 

244 

21-2 

Copenhagen 

190,(l('0* 

4,487 

23-6 

Brussels 

185,000* 

4,178 

22-6 

252 

Antweip 

143,545 

3,751 

26-1 

29-1 

Stockholm 

140,00i  * 

4,46  ] 

31.8 

31-8 

Christiana 

70,'  00* 

1,453 

20-7 

46-0 

Ca.riiz 

5  1,732 

2,445 

44-7 

48-9 

Athens 

49,000* 

1,621 

33  0 

35-7 

Geneva 

47,581 

923 

19-4 

40  6 

Basle 

40,554 

975 

2--9 

25-0 

Zurich 

21,199 

294 

13-9 

DEATH-RATE  AFFECTED  BY  BIRTH-RATE. 

Mr.  Watt,  of  Montreal,  endeavours  to  prove  what  he  terms  the 
fallacies  of  the  Eegistrar-General's  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
mortality  tables  of  towns.  He  states  that  the  mere  death-rate  of  a 
place  is  no  criterion  as  to  its  salubrity,  unless  corrected  by  means 
of  factors  taken  from  the  birth-rate.  The  immigration  into  or  the 
emigration  out  of  a  town  also  affect  the  conclusions  deducible  from 
the  mortality  tables.  Dr.  Letheby  agrees  with  Mr.  Watt.  He 
states — 

"  In  the  weekly  and  quarterly  returns  of  the  Registrar-General, 
the  death-rates  of  certain  British  and  continental  towns  and  cities 
are  so  prominently  stated  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  conclude  they 
are  the  direct  expressions  of  their  sanitary  condition.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious;  for  the  town  with  the  lowest  death-rate 
may  be  the  most  unhealthy,  and  so  also  conversely.  To  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  list  of  places  referred  to  by  the  Registrar-General  in  his 
quarterly  report,  it  would  seem  that  Dublin,  with  a  death-rate  of 
22*72  per  1,000  of  the  population,  must  be  considerably  more 
healthy  than  Liverpool  with  a  mortality  of  27 "29  per  1,000.  In 
reality,  however,  it  is  the  reverse;  for,  if  measured  by  the  birth- 
rate as  well  as  the  death-rate,  it  will  be  found  that  Liverpool  is  in 
a  better  sanitary  condition  than  Dublin.  Taking,  in  fact,  the 
average  birth-rate  (35-08  per  1,000)  and  the  death-rate  (22-58 
per  1,000)  of  England  as  the  standards  for  comparison,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  actual  death-rates  of  these  places  during  the  year 
which  has  just  expired  are  very  different  from  the  calculated 
death-rates ;  and  that  little  or  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  com- 
parative salubrity  of  these  places  by  mere  reference  to  the  observed 
death-rates. 


*  In  the  cities  marked  with  a  star  the  population  is  estimated  ;  in  others,  actual. 
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Relation  between  Birth  and  Death-rate. 


Observed  Annual  Bikth-kate  and  Death-rate  per  1,000  or  the 
Population,  aj^d  the  calculated  Death-rate. 


Annual  Rate  pee  1,000  Living. 

Calculated 

Difference 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Death- 

of  actual 

rate. 

Deaths. 

Birmingham 

35-65 

20-35 

2-2-94 

-2-59 

Bristol 

36-09 

22-64 

23-23 

-0-59 

Leeds 

40-86 

27-26 

26-30 

rO-96 

Sheffield  

36-83 

25-94 

24-86 

-1-08 

Newcastle-on-Tyiie 

38-88 

26-27 

25-02 

-1-23 

I/ondou 

35  48 

24-13 

22-83 

-1-30 

Bradford  ... 

37-94 

26-03 

24-44 

-1-59 

Sal  ford   

39-47 

27-67 

25-41 

-2-26 

Liverpool... 

36-93 

29-07 

23-77 

-3-30 

Manchester 

35-91 

29-15 

23-11 

-6-04 

Edinburgh 

37-64 

30-63 

24  23 

-6-40 

Berlin 

41-78 

33  61 

26-89 

-6-72 

Dublin 

25-93 

23-81 

16-69 

-7-12 

Glasgow  ...   

40-11 

34-23 

25-82 

-8-41 

England  (average) 

35-08 

22*58 

22-58 

0-00 

Austria 

40-45 

30-85 

26-63 

+  4-42 

France 

26-68 

23-27 

17-17 

+  6-11 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  in  the  full  reports  published  by  the 
Registrar- General  he  points  out  that  fallacious  conclusions  might 
be  drawn  from  his  statistics  ;  and  he  explains  the  necessary  cor- 
rections which  must  be  made  in  comparing  the  mortality  returns 
of  towns  with  those  of  the  rural  districts.  In  the  weekly  returns 
published  in  the  newspapers  these  corrections  are  not,  however, 
given  ;  and  consequently  the  inhabitants  of  very  unhealthy  towns, 
the  observed  death-rate  of  which  may  happen  to  be  low,  conclude 
from  the  Registrar-G-eneral's  returns  that  their  sanitary  state  is 
excellent. 

REGISTRATION  OF  DISEASE  AND  DEATH. 

Sanitarians  generally  attach  great  importance  to  the  periodi- 
cal publication  of  the  status  of  disease.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  usual  weekly  returns  of  illness  made  out  by  the  ordinary  poor- 
law  medical  officers  should  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  would 
render  them  available  for  national,  instead  of  purely  local  purposes. 
Each  dispensary  physician  makes  a  weekly  return  to  his  board  of 
guardians;  a  copy  of  this  return  might  be  forwarded  to  a  central 
office — for  example,  to  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General— where 
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the  facts  contained  in  it,  and  other  similar  returns,  would  be  classi- 
fied, and  published  with  reports  upon  them,  conveying  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  local  health  authorities  and  to  the  general  public. 

If  a  system  of  disease  registration  were  initiated  by  the  poor-law 
authorities,  statistics  of  disease  would  very  soon  follow  from  hos- 
pitals, infirmaries,  asylums,  private  dispensaries,  medical  relief 
associations,  and  from  other  sources  :  even  private  practitioners 
might  ultimately  be  induced  to  co-operate  in  securing  a  really 
general  national  system  of  disease  registration,  which  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  means  of  investigating  the  etiology  of  the  zymotics, 
and  perhaps  of  other  maladies. 

In  the  second  report  (vol.  iii.)  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, we  learn  that  the  Commission  heard  evidence  relative  to 
death  registration  in  Ireland.  Dr.  W.  M.  Burke,  the  medical 
superintendent  of  statistics,  gave  very  strong  testimony  against  the 
present  system  of  registration,  which,  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  was  "very  imperfect."  Dr.  Burke  stated  that  the  form 
of  death  register  (which  is  prescribed  in  the  act  applicable  to  Ire- 
land) is  objected  to  by  medical  men,  because  in  signing  it  they 
testify  to  the  actual  death,  which  in  most  cases  they  do  not  wit- 
ness, or  of  which  they  have  no  ocular  proof.  The  certificate  to  be 
signed  by  the  medical  attendant  should  merely  state  the  maladies 
under  which  the  deceased  laboured  when  last  seen  by  the  medical 
attendant.  Dr.  Burke  stated  that  medical  men  "  very  often" 
refuse  to  sign  death  certificates.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him, 
he  said  "  medical  men  object  more  to  the  wording  of  the  certifi- 
cate than  anything  else,  I  think  I  can  illustrate  this  by  a  circum- 
stance which,  occurred  in  Dublin :  I  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the 
occurrence,  but  it  is  not  very  long  since.  A  physician,  in  large 
practice  in  Dublin,  was  told  that  a  patient  of  his  was  dead.  The 
physician,  on  being  informed  of  his  death,  went  up  to  the  patient's 
room  and  found  him  alive.  The  certificate  goes  on  to  say,  '  I 
hereby  certify  that  I  attended'  so-and-so ;  '  who  was  apparently 
aged,  or  was  stated  to  be  aged,'  so  many  years.  '  That  I  last  saw 
him  on'  such  a  date,  '  and  that  he  died  on  a  certain  day ;  that  the 
cause  of  his  death  was'  so-and-so  ;  '  and  that  the  disease  had  con- 
tinued for'  a  certain  period.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Ire- 
land object  to  be  asked  to  furnish  all  those  details,  and  to  furnish 
them  gratuitously.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  say  that  they 
may  not  have  been  present  when  the  patient  died ;  and  all  the 
evidence  they  have  of  the  patient's  death  is  the  information  which 
they  receive  from  some  of  the  family,  or  other  persons.  They  are, 
generally  speaking,  willing  and  anxious  to  certify  as  to  the  cause 
of  death,  but  they  object  to  be  informants  of  the  death." 

^  One-  -and  the  chief — cause  of  the  defect  in  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  in  Ireland  is  the  negligence  of  the  people.  There 
shop'.d  be  a  heavy  penalty  imposed  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
-agister  those  events.  Dr.  Burke  said  that  the  services  of  the 
police  could  be  rendered  available  in  ascertaining  the  occurrence 
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of  births  and  deaths.  These  events  could  hardly  take  place  in  the 
rural  districts  without  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  if 
the  latter  had  a  special  reason  for  acquiring  such  information.  The 
special  reason  should  be  a  douceur  in  the  shape  of  a  small  coin. 
I  believe  that  if  the  services  of  the  police  were  enlisted  in  this 
matter,  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  in  Ireland  would,  so  far 
as  ascertaining  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  is  concerned,  soon 
approach  perfection. 

It  is  evident  that  the  birth-rate  amongst  a  population  cannot  be 
actually  determined  if  the  still-born  children  are  not  taken  into 
account.  The  births  of  still-born  children  are  not  registered  in 
Ireland  ;  and  Dr.  Burke  stated  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do 
so  :  it  would,  however,  be  most  desirable  to  make  their  registration 
compulsory,  for  in  such  case  a  large  proportion  of  them  would 
be  recorded  in  the  registrars'  lists. 

Dr.  Burke  is  of  opinion  that  practitioners  would  not,  and  should 
not,  afford  information  relative  to  the  diseases  from  which  their 
private  patients  suffered.  He  thinks  the  statistics  of  disease  could 
be  sufBciently  collected  from  hospitals,  dispensaries,  work-houses, 
lunatic  asylums,  jails,  and  public  institutions.  The  statistics  ob- 
tained from  these  sources  would,  according  to  Dr.  Burke,  give  a 
fair  account  of  disease  generally  in  the  country.  As  practitioners 
constantly  publish  cases  of  disease  occurring  amongst  their  private 
patients,  suppressing,  of  course,  their  names,  they  might  probably 
see  no  impropriety  in  furnishing  to  the  registrars  periodically  con- 
fidential statements  (omitting  names),  showing  the  number  of 
cases  of  particular  disease  which  they  had  treated  during  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  within  certain  areas. 

Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  condemns  the  form  of  death  certificate  at 
present  in  use  ;  and  he  states  that  he  refused  to  sign  death  certifi- 
cates •  for  only  once  during  the  last  eight  years  which  have 
occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  Registration  Act  was  he  able  to 
testify  from  actual  personal  knowledge  to  the  time  at  which  the 
death  of  a  patient  occurred. 

"  Let,"  says  Sir  Dominic,  "  the  Legislature  mend  its  ways  and 
correct  the  present  defective  state  of  the  law,  without  expecting 
the  medical  profession  to  sacrifice  truth  and  self-respect  to  prop 
blundering  Acts  of  Parliament. 

"  I  hope  this  state  of  things  will  soon  be  amended.  A  revised 
code  of  sanitary  laws  is  almost  now  under  consideration,  and  I 
trust  our  legislators  will  learn  that,  in  framing  such  laws,  they 
should  seek  for  assistance  from  those  bodies  that  understand  the 
subject." 

The  Irish  Census  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for  1851, 
included  in  their  Social  Survey  an  inquiry  as  to  the  health  of 
the  people,  and,  by  means  of  forms  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, ascertained  not  only  the  number  of  the  sick  in  hospitals, 
workhouses,  and  sanitary  institutions,  but  also  the  number  of  persons 
labouring  under  sickness  in  their  own  homes,  together  with  the 
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description  of  the  disease  under  which  they  suffered.  Similar 
inquiries  were  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  1861  and  1871,  and 
the  following  are  the  general  results  afforded  by  each  : — On  the 
night  of  the  30th  March,  1851,  the  number  of  persons  labouring 
under  permanent  or  temporary  diseases  in  Ireland  was  found  to  be 
104,495,  or  1,595  in  every  100,000  of  the  population.  On  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  April,  1861,  the  number  was  76,008,  or  1,311 
in  a  like  number  of  the  population  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of 
April,  1871,  the  number  returned  was  but  71,612,  or  1,324  in  every 
100,000  persons.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
numbers  include  persons  afflicted  with  permanent  diseases,  such  as 
deaf-dumbness,  blindness,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  returned  on 
the  three  occasions  as  suffering  from  zymotic  diseases : — 


Diseases. 

Number  Suffering  fi'om 
each  Disease. 

Number  in  every  100,000 
of  the  Population. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

Small-pox 

888 

116 

122 

13-6 

2-0 

2  3 

Measles 

1,035 

1,308 

274 

15-8 

22  6 

5-1 

Scnrlatina 

324 

2fi6 

47: 

4-9 

4-5 

8-8 

Dysentery 

6,716 

480 

105 

102-5 

8-J 

1-9 

Diarrhcea 

3,"13 

659 

362 

45  9 

113 

6-7 

Influenza 

3,542 

2.330 

202 

540 

40-1 

3-7 

Fever 

13,777 

2,350 

2,070 

21('-3 

40-5 

38-3 

Ophthalmia 

3,883 

1,307 

603 

59-3 

22-5 

11-1 

Other  Zymotic  or   Epidemic, ") 

Endemic,  and  Contagious  Dis-  >■ 

1,820 

1,006 

1,063 

27-8 

17-3 

19-6 

eases  ) 

Total 

34,998 

9,822 

5'278 

534.1 

169-3 

97-5 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  in  1851  as  many 
as  534  in  every  100,000  of  the  population  were  suffering  from 
zymotic  or  epidemic  diseases  ;  that  in  1861  the  proportionate 
number  was  169  ;  and  that  in  1871  it  was  but  97.  The  disease 
in  this  class  most  prevalent  on  each  occasion  was  fever,  from  which 
as  many  as  13,777  were  suffering  on  the  census  night  in  1851  ; 
2,350  in  1861;  and  but  2,070  in  1871.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
inferred  from  these  comparisons  that  the  state  of  public  health  in 
Ireland  was  favourable  in  1871. 

If  the  number  suffering  from  permanent  diseases,  such  as  deaf- 
dumbness,  blindness,  insanity,  idiocy,  &c.,  were  excluded  from  the 
total  of  sick  returned  in  1871,  there  would  be  a  balance  of  42,390 
persons  labouring  under  diseases  which  are  for  the  most  part 
temporary.  The  daily  average  of  deaths  registered  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1871 — the  quarter  which  includes 
the  census  day — amounts  to  246-6,  so  that  the  rate  of  mortality  to 
sickness  would  be  as  1  to  every  171'9.    The  number  of  the  sick, 
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however,  includes  many  suffering  from  diseases  which  do  not  prove 
fatal,  and  which  tend  materially  to  make  this  ratio  so  low. 

In  reference  to  the  permanently  diseased,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  and 
lunatic  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
census  of  1871,  and  I,  therefore,  insert  the  following  table,  from 
which  it  may  be  learned  that  in  Ireland  the  ratio  of  the  two  first 
classes  of  afflicted  persons  to  the  population  is  much  higher,  and 
that  of  the  idiotic  lower,  than  in  either  England  or  Scotland,  whilst 
the  ratio  of  the  insane  to  the  population  is  higher  than  in  England 
and  lower  than  in  Scotland. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  Idiotic,  and 
Lunatic  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1871. 


[England 
and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Disease. 

Number. 

Number. 

u 

qS 

Number. 

Katio  t( 
Populatic 

Ratio  i 
j  Populatic 

to 

Ratio  t 
Populatii 

Males. 

Females 

Total.  1 

Ratio 
Populati 

Deaf  and) 
Dumb  r 

Blind  ... 

Idiotic  ... 

Lunatic  ... 

11518 

21590 
29452 
3956Y 

lin  1972 

„  1052 
„  771 
„  574 

2087 

3019 
4621 
6792 

lin 1610 

„  1113 
„  TSV 
„  495 

5554 

6347 
6742 
9763 

1  in  974 
,,■852 
„  8"2 
„  554 

10489 

15890 
20778 
26235 

8670 

15066 
20037 
29887 

19159 

30956 
40815 
56122 

linl643 

„  1017 
„  771 
„  561 

CHAPTER  V. 
WATER  SUPPLIES. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  great  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  the  water  supplies  of  towns,  and  the  chemical  exa- 
mination of  water  from  private  wells  has  of  late  become  very 
general.  During  the  middle  ages  almost  every  European  town 
was  supplied  with  water  derived  from  superficial  wells  situated 
within  the  urban  limits..  At  the  present  time,  although  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  sewerage  works  conveys  the  waste  matters  ot  towns 
into  rivers  or  the  ocean,  the  water  of  town  wells  and  pumps  is  often, 
nay  generally,  loaded  with  dangerous  organic  matter.  We  may 
therefore  easily  imagine  how  impure  must  have  been  the  water  ob- 
tained from  town  wells  in  mediaeval  ages,  when  the  soil  was  satu- 
rated with  those  waste  animal  and  vegetable  matters  which  m 
modern  times  are  haply,  for  the  most  part,  got  nd  of  by  subter- 
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ranean  conduits.  In  former  ages  the  mortality  of  towns  was 
frightfully  in  excess  of  that  of  country  distz-icts.  In  many  instances 
the  death-rate  of  a  crowded  city  was  more  than  double  that  of 
rural  districts  situated  under  the  same  climatic  conditions.  Narrow- 
streets,  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated  tenements,  defective  provi- 
sion for  the  removal  of  effete  matters,  and  personal  uncleanliness 
were  prime  causes  of  the  shortness  of  human  life  in  medieval  times, 
indeed,  in  towns  long  after  that  gloomy  period  of  European  history 
had  passed  away.  But  a  prime  factor  in  the  causes  of  the  unheal- 
thiness  of  towns  was  the  bad  water  which  their  wells  supplied. 
When  fearful  epidemics  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  cities  the  cry 
often  arose  that  the  wells  were  poisoned.  This  complaint  was  in 
general  only  too  true  ;  but  the  poison  in  the  wells  was  not  put  into 
them  designedly — it  was  derived  from  the  foul  drainage  of  the  soil, 
tainted  with  the  matters  thrown  out  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick. 
Informer  times  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  spreading  epi- 
demic diseases  amongst  crowded  centres  of  population  was  impure 
potable  water. 

During  recent  years  matters  with  respect  to  supplies  of  water 
for  domestic  purposes  in  town  and  country  appear  to  be  very  much 
reversed.  Formerly  the  citizen,  as  a  rule,  was  obliged  to  drinK 
water  of  a  bad  or  doubtful  quality,  whilst  the  denizen  of  country 
parts  could  easily  get  his  draughts  of  the  pure  element  froin 
crystal  spring  or  sparkling  rivulet.  Now,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  towns  are  gradually  giving  up  the  use  of  pump  water,  and 
are  substituting  therefor  pure  water  obtained  from  distant  lakes 
and  rivers.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  water 
used  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  country  is  not,  in  general,  as  pure 
as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  first  place,  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  increased,  and  there  is,  consequently,  more  efl'ete 
animal  matter  thrown  into  the  soil.  Secondly,  tillage  husbandry, 
which  includes  the  application  of  lai-ge  quantities  of  manure  to  the 
land,  has  been  largely  extended.  It  may  be  that  the  potable  water 
in  use  in  country  districts  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  that  used  in  the 
middle  ages ;  but  that  there  is  some  deterioration  in  its  quality  is 
certain  and  this  fact  is  evident,  that  most  of  the  large  towns  are 
now  supplied  with  better  >ivater  than  is  usually  obtainable  in  villages 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  detached  country  houses. 

The  ocean  is  the  indirect  source  of  all  the  water  of  our  rivers 
and  springs.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  is  continuously  dis- 
tilling the  water  from  the  ocean's  surface,  and  converting  it  into 
invisible  vapour,  or  gas.  The  air  holds  this  vapour,  or  steam,  in 
solution,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  sugar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  warmer  the  air  is,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of 
water  vapour  which  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution.  There  are 
continued  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  air  which  to-day 
overlies  the  ocean  may  to-morrow  be  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea. 
When  the  temperature  of  air  saturated  with  watery  vapour  becomes 
lowered,  then  its  capacity  for  holding  water  in  solution  being  dimi- 
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nished,  a  portion  of  that  substance  is  condensed  and  assumes  some 
liquid  or  solid  form,  such  as  rain,  snow,  ice,  or  dew.  Mountain 
tops  cool  the  air,  and  hence  much  of  the  rain  that  falls  descends  on 
the  uplands.  Of  the  water  derived  from  this  atmospheric  source, 
a  small  proportion  evaporates  into  the  air,  and  the  remainder  f»ra- 
dually  drains  into  the  ocean,  from  which,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
it  will  be  again  converted  into  vapour.  On  its  way  to  the  sea  it 
gathers  itself  together — so  to  speak — and  forms  rivers.  The 
smallest  springs  and  the  largest  rivers  are  produced  from  drainage 
water ;  and  wells  made  by  digging  deep  into  the  earth  intercept  a 
portion  of  the  underground  drainage  water  ere  it  reaches  a  river. 

Our  water  supplies  being  directly  derived  from  drainage,  it 
follows  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  or  soil  from  which  this  indispen- 
sable fluid  is  collected  exercises  some  influence  upon  its  composi- 
tion.    In  soils  there  are  a  great  many  substances  which  water  is 
capable  of  dissolving.    The  water  in  the  soil  usually  contains  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  dissolve  chalk  and  other 
substances  which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water.    Most  of  these  sub- 
stances are  used  as  food  by  plants ;  and  although  they  are  so 
soluble  in  water  out  of  the  soil,  there  is  a  beautiful  provision  of 
Nature  which  prevents  the  drainage  water  from  removing  them, 
except  in  small  quantities,  from  the  soil ;  for  otherwise  the  most 
fertile  land  would  speedily  be  deprived  of  its  plant-food  and  be 
rendered  barren.  Drainage  water,  however,  always  contains  some 
solid  matters  dissolved  in  it,  and  their  amount  chiefly  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  drainage  area,  or  catch- 
ment basin,  as  the  dictrict  yielding  the  water  is  termed.  The 
Plutonic,  or  igneous  rocks — granite,  syenite,  trap,  porphyry,  &c. — 
afford,  with  few  exceptions,  very  pure  water.    The  millstone  grit 
yields  also  very  good  water,  but  generally  somewhat  harder  than 
thHt  obtained  from  granite  and  gneiss.     In  general,  the  lias  (cer- 
tain mixtures  of  clays  and  limestones),  limestone,  and  chalk  yield 
water  not  equal  in  purity  to  that  obtained  from  the  granitic  rocks, 
but  having  a  much  pleasanter  flavour,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  holds  in  solution.    This  water  is 
usually  very  hard.    The  water  from  dolomite,  or  magnesian  lime- 
stone, and  rocks  containing  gypsum  resembles  the  chalk  water,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  wholesome,  owing  to  the  bad  effects  which  the 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris)  produces  on  the 
stomach  and  other  organs.     The  water  from  sandstones  and  rich 
soils  under  cultivation  is  generally  impure.    Surface  drainage  and 
subsoil  water  are  occasionally  good  enough  to  be  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Marsh  water  and  water  contaminated  with  sewage  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  should  never  be  used.    The  well  water  derived 
from  the  drainage  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  so  pure,  as  a 
general  rule,  as  that  obtained  by  sinking  deep  into  the  earth.  The 
composition  of  shallow  wells  constantly  varies,  whilst  that  of  very 
deep  wells,  and  especially  of  the  kind  termed    artesian,"  is  nearly 
constant. 


Lake,  River,  and  Well  Water. 
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The  drainage  of  the  ground  is  aflFected  not  merely  by  the  geolo- 
gical character  of  the  rocks  through  which  it  flows,  but  also  by  the 
density  of  the  population,  the  state  of  the  water  shed,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  the  removal  of  organic  refuse.  In  every  place  where 
a  dense  population  exists,  it  is  almost  physically  impossible  that 
the  surface  water  which  supplies  the  superficial  wells  could  be 
pure.  In  country  districts  this  kind  of  water  is  occasionally  very 
pure,  owing  to  the  absence  of  manure,  or  because  the  drainage  is 
obtainable  "from  a  thin  and  grass-covered  soil.  The  deeper  the 
well  is  the  greater  is  the  drainage  area  which  supplies  it.  A  shallow 
well  often  collects  only  the  drainage  of  a  few  hundred  square 
yards  ;  in  which  case  the  liquid,  not  having  been  subjected  to  pro- 
lonc^ed  contact  with  the  purifying  clay,  is  almost  certain  to  contain 
orc^anic  impurities  in  excess.  When  making  a  well  these  points 
should  be  fully  considered.  If  the  well  be  only  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  a  cesspool  or  manure  heap  on 
any  part  of  the  catchment  area,  for  otherwise  some  oozings  from 
the  manure  would  be  sure  to  get  into  the  well.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  liquid  manure  tanks  and  cesspools  should  he  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  their  contents.  They  should 
also  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  well— an  observation- 
which  applies  with  equal  force  to  sewers. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  well- water  pollution  which 
comes  under  my  notice  arises  from  leakages  from  sewers. 

Lake  water  in  these  countries  is  usually  very  pure  in  some  of 
the  Welsh. lakes  I  have  found  little  more  than  0.001  per  cent,  of 
solid  matters  held  in  solution.  It  is,  however,  owing  to  its  soft- 
ness, and  in  summer,  relatively  high  temperature,  not  so  palatable 
as  spring  water.  The  relative  values  of  spring  (including  well) 
water  and  that  of  rivers  is  a  point  difficult  to  be  decided.  In 
many  densely  populated  districts  the  rivers  are  so  largely  polluted 
with  sewage  from  towns  that  their  waters  are  inferior  to  that  of  the 
wells.  On^'the  other  hand,  in  purely  pastoral  or  agricultural  districts 
the  wells  are  more  generally  contaminated  with  organic  impurities 
than  the  rivers.  The  motion  of  the  water  of  rivers,  and  the  action  of 
aquatic  plants  whichgrow  in  them,  tend  todestroy  itsorganic  impuri 
ties.  As  a  rule,  river  water  is  soft,  and  spring  water  hard.  I  have 
often  found  the  well  waters  of  a  district  to  contain  from  50  to  80 
grains  of  solid  matters  per  gallon,  whilst  the  rivers  flowing  through 
it  held  in  solution  only  three  or  four  grains  of  solid  matters  per 
gallon.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  water  of  a  river  and  that  of  adjacent  wells.  This  I  found  to 
be  the  ease  with  a  spring  which  supplies  the  town  of  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  County  of  Tipperary,  with  water,  its  composition  being 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the'  river  Clareen,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 
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Composilion  of  Waters  used  in  Carrick-on-Suir.    An  Imperial  Gallon , 
70,000  Grains,  of  each  contains  : 


Clareen 

Clareen 

Well 

Eiver. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Solid  Matters   

16.000 

14.600 

Including : — 

Albuminoid  Nitrogen   

0.005 

0.004 

Ammonia...   

0.003 

0.002 

Nitrous  Acid   

None. 

None. 

Nitric  Acid   

Faint  trace. 

Faint  trace. 

Sulphate  of  Calcium 

2.100 

1.500 

Chlorine 

0.300 

0.300 

Eain  water,  caught  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  is  in  country  districts 
usually  very  pure  ;  but  in  towns  and  populous  suburban  localities 
it  often  contains  soot,  coal  ashes,  and  various  others  matters  which 
it  meets  with  in  its  descent  through  the  air  or  on  the  house-tops. 
The  more  serious  impurities  of  rain  water  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  the  common  practice  of  storing  it  in  uncovered  barrels  or  open 
cisterns,  in  situations  contiguous  to  the  ash-pit.  I  have  frequently 
examined  the  sediment  from  the  rain  water  stored  in  suburban 
houses,  and  almost  invariably  found  it  to  contain  coal  ashes,  vege- 
table refuse,  and  similar  matters.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  as  wide  a  space  as  possible  should  separate  the  ash-pit  and 
water  cistern.  Water  barrels  and  cisterns  and  their  conduits  re- 
quire to  be  cleaned  very  often  ;  and  those  vessels  should  be  care- 
fully covered,  and  the  water,  when  required,  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  stop -cock.  The  mouths  of  wells  should  be  kept  covered  ;  and 
if  their  sides  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  cemented  on  the  inside, 
the  water  will  be  kept  free  from  much  impure  matter. 

A  rainfall  of  thirty  inches  per  annum  delivers  678,000  gallons 
of  water  per  acre,  or  about  212  gallons  on  each  square  yard.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  supply  of  rain  water,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  rain-fall  and  the  area  of 
the  roof  or  other  surface  on  which  it  is  caught. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  one  seventy- fourth  part  of  the  rain- 
fall would  afford  sufficient  water  for  all  the  human  beings  and  lower 
animals  in  England  ;  a  less  proportion  would  suffice  for  Ireland. 

Ml-.  Bailey  Denton,  the  eminent  engineer,  has  suggested  a 
method  of  supplying  villages  and  small  towns  with  good  water  and 
in  sufficient  quantities.  He  proposes  to  collect  in  reservoirs  all 
the  drainage  from  the  subsoil  when  it  has  penetrated  to  the  extent 
of  about  four  feet.  By  this  operation  the  land  would  be  deprived 
of  its  excess  of  moisture,  and  reservoirs  of  very  soft  and  whole- 
some water  would  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the  villagers  or  towns- 
folk.   In  the  case  of  a  village  containing  400  inhabitants,  and  re- 
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quiring  for  eacb  indiviilual  a  daily  supply  of  10  gallons,  a  reser- 
voir of  7^  feet  deep,  and  covering  4-lOths  of  an  acre,  would  be 
required."  This  pond  would  contain  720,000  gallons— a  quantity 
which,  making  allowance  fur  evaporation  and  waste  in  other 
ways,  would  afford  120  days'  supply,  without  being  replenished. 
The  cost  of  a  reservoir  of  this  size  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Denton  at 
£415.  Sanitary  engineers  and  medical  men  have  highly  commen- 
ded Mr.  Denton's  scheme.  In  seasons  of  drought  and  heat  the 
water  of  such  shallow  ponds  as  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Denton 
would  become  greatly  deteriorated  in  quality,  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  a  better  plan  to  select  a  good  water  shed  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  number  of  small  towns  and  villages.  The 
Corporation  of  Manchester,  who  have  a  magnificent  water  reser- 
voir, supply  villages  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  works  at  charges 
considerably  under  the  cost  of  the  water  supplies  provided  by  Mr. 
Denton's  method. 

Water  used  in  towns,  and  even  in  villages,  should,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, be  collected  at  a  distant  place,  and  conveyed  to  the  points  of 
consumption  by  iron  or  other  tubes.  It  is  most  desirable  to  have 
the  water  stored  in  a  reservoir,  situated  at  a  considerable  height 
above  that  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  By  this  means  the 
water  will  be  delivered  with  sufficient  pressure  to  enable  it  to 
ascend  to  the  highest  points  of  the  houses,  obviating  the  use  of  the 
force  pump.  The  supply  should  be  a  continuous  one,  for  an  inter- 
mittent supply  necessitates  the  use  of  cisterns,  and  those  are  apt  to 
become  foul.  When  cisterns  are  used  they  should  be  frequently  and 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Slate  cisterns  answer  best  when  the  water 
stored  in  them  is  soft,  and  either  slate  or  iron  may  be  used  with 
hard  waters.  It  is  most  important  to  keep  cisterns  carefully  covered 
up,  and  the  water  should  be  taken  from  them,  not  by  dipping 
vessels  into  their  contents,  but  by  means  of  stop-cocks,  with  high- 
pressure  water  strong  pipes,  and  taps  must  be  used  of  peculiar 
structure. 

The  Vartry  water  delivered  in  Dublin,  being  derived  from  a 
reservoir  which  is  situated  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  the  city,, 
exerts  great  pressure'  upon  the  water  pipes,  and  is  capable  of 
ascending  through  them  to  a  considerable  height. 

As  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1874,.  many 
of  the  sanitary  authorities  are  likely  to  supply  their  districts  with 

'  The  great  danger  attending  the  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure  is  the 
bursting  of  house  pipes,  either  by  the  force  of  the  water  or — as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  kind  of  water — by  its  sudden  and  rapid  expansion  in  the  act  of 
freezing.  However,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  where  it  enters  the  house, 
and  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  open,  the  risk  of  bursting  by  pressure  is 
avoided ;  and  if  the  pipes  be  kept  empty,  except  when  the  water  is  actually 
running,  they  cannot  be  burst  by  frost. 

An  arrangement  known  as  "  Kidd's  patent  safety  apparatus"  has  been 
brought  into  use  lately,  to  accomplish  these  objects  automatically.  Like 
many  other  inventions,  it  has  been  found  in  the  actual  working  of  it  that  its 
construction  could  be  simplified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  actiom  rendered 
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good  and  high  pressure  water,  the  following  rules  relative  to  the 
use  of  pipe  water  in  Dublin  may  prove  useful : — 

EULES  AND  ReGDLATIONS. 

1.  No  "  communication-pipe"  for  conveyance  of  water  from  the  waterworks 
of  the  Corporation  into  any  premises  shall  hereafter  be  laid  until  after  the 
point  or  place  at  which  such  "  communication-pipe"  is  proposed  to  be  brought 
into  such  premises  shall  have  had  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 


FIG.  1 


more  complete.  The  diagrams  explain  its  im- 
proved construction. 

Two  cocks,  A  and  B,  figure  3,  are  placed  on  the 
supply  main  C.  Where  it  enters  the  house,  a  small 
metal  tank  D,  similar  to  those  used  for  regulating 
the  supply  to  kitchen  range  boilers,  is  placed  under- 
neath, and  a  "  notice"  or  overflow  pipe  E  is  con- 
ducted into  this  tank  from  the  highest  house  cis- 
tern. The  lever  of  cock  B  carries  a  large  copper 
ball  Bx,  and  is  connected  with  the  lever  of  cock  A 
by  a  link  K,  also  shown  in  flg.  2.  Cock  Bhas  two 
apertures  in  it,  as  shown  at  figure  1,  and  discharges 
into  tank  D.  From  the  bottom  of  the  tank  a  pipe 
M  opens,  which  may  be  taken  to  any  distance,  or 
have  any  number  of  branches.  It  is  intended  that 
all  the  water  used  in  the  basement  story  should  be 
taken  from  this  pipe  M,  and  when  the  tank  D  is 
emptied,  and  the  ball  Bx  sinks  to  the  bottom,  the 
FIG.  3. 


cock  A  opens,  also  the  cock  B,  and  an  unlimited  supply  is  obtained  from  M. 
When  enough  has  been  obtained  and  M  is  closed,  water  accumulates  m  tank 
D  untU  the  ball  rises  sufficiently  to  close  cock  B  ;  the  cock  A  now  remains 
open,  in  consequence  of  the  slot  in  the  link  K,  and  the  water  passes  into  the 
house  until  it  fills  all  the  cisterns,  upon  which  the  overflow  comes  down,  com- 
pletely  fills  the  tank  D,  and  raises  the  ball  until  it  closes  cock  A,  and  opens 
the  second  aperture  in  cock  B,  allowing  the  water  lying  in  the  pipes  to  run 
off.  Thus  every  time  water  is  required  in  the  basement  it  is  turned  on  into 
the  house,  and  runs  until  all  the  cisterns  are  full ;  it  is  then  cut  off  at  the 
point  where  it  enters,  and  the  pipes  are  emptied. 
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2.  No  lead  pipe  shall  hereafter  be  laid  or  fixed  in  or  about  any  premises 
for  the  conveyance  of  or  in  connection  witli  the  water  supplied  by  the  Cor- 
poration (except  when  and  as  otherwise  authorised  by  these  regulations,  or  by 
the  Corporation),  unless  the  same  shall  be  of  equal  thickness  ttiroughout,  and 
of  at  least  the  weight  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 


Internal  Diameter  of  Pipe 
in  Inches. 

Weight  of  Pipe  in  lbs.  per 
lineal  Yard. 

f-inch  diameter. 
1    J)  i> 

a 

4     ))  » 

^     j>  )) 

^4      "  >' 

5  lbs.  per  lineal  yard. 

6  !)  J) 

7^      JJ  j> 
9        »  J) 

12              ,j  J7 

16        „  „ 

Provided  always,  that  with  respect  to  the  |-inch  and  |-inch  pipes  to  be  used 
for  the  supply  of  Vartry  water,  they  may,  at  the  option  of  the  householder, 
be  3j  lbs.  weight  instead  of  3  lbs.  per  lineal  yard  for  the  f-inch,  and  6  lbs. 
weight  instead  of  6  lbs.  per  lineal  yard  for  the  ^-inch,  respectively,  which 
several  weights  are  to  be  stated  in  the  application  and  licence. 

3.  Every  pipe  hereafter  laid  or  fixed  in  the  interior  of  any  dwelling-liouse 
for  the  conveyance  of,  or  in  connection  with,  the  water  of  the  corporation, 
must,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  if  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  be  of  lead. 

4.  No  house  shall,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  corporationin  writing, 
be  hereafter  fitted  with  more  than  one  "communication-pipe." 

5.  Every  house  supplied  with  water  by  the  corporation  (except  in  cases  of 
stand  pipes)  shall  have  its  own  separate  "  communication- pipe.''  Provided 
that,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  special  acts  of  the  corporation,  in  the  case 
of  a  group  or  block  of  houses,  the  water-rates  of  which  are  paid  by  one  owner, 
the  said  owner  may,  at  his  option,  have  one  sufficient  "  communication-pipe" 
for  such  group  or  block. 

6.  No  house  supplied  with  water  by  the  corporation  shall  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  pipes  or  other  fittings  of  any  other  premises,  except  in  the 
case  of  groups  or  blocks  of  houses,  refen-ed  to  in  the  preceding  regulation. 

7.  The  connection  of  every  "communication-pipe"  with  any  jjipe  of  the 
corporation  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  means  of  a  sound  and  suitable  brass 
.screwed  ferrule  or  stop-cock  with  union, and  such  ferrule  or  stop-cock  shall 
be  made  so  as  to  have  a  clear  area  of  waterway  equal  to  that  of  a  half-inch 
pipe.  The  connection  of  every  "  communication-pipe'' with  the  pipes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  made  by  the  corporation  workmen,  and  the  corporation 
shall  be  paid  in  advance  the  reasonable  costs  and  charges  of  and  incident  to 
the  making  of  such  connection. 

8.  Every  "  communication-pipe"  and  every  pipe  external  to  the  house  and 
through  the  external  walls  thereof,  hereafter  respectively  laid  or  fixed,  incon- 
iieefion  with  the  water  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  of  lead,  and  every  joint 
thereof  shall  be  of  the  kind  called  a  "plumbing"  or  "  wiped"  joint. 

9.  No  pipes  shall  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of,  or  in  connection  with, 
water  supplied  by  the  corporation  which  is  laid  or  fixed  through,  in,  or  into 
any  drain,  ashpit,  sink  or  manure  hole,  or  through,  in,  or  into  any  place 
where  the  water  conveyed  through  such  pipe  may  be  liable  to  become  fouled, 
except  where  such  drain,  ashpit,  sink,  or  manure-hole,  or  other  such  place, 
shall  be  in  the  unavoidable  course  of  such  pipe,  and  then  in  every  such  case 
such  pipe  shall  be  passed  through  an  exterior  cast  iron  pipe  or  jacket  of 
sufficient  length  and  strength,  and  of  such  construction,  as  to  afford  due  pro- 
tection to  the  water-pipe. 
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10.  Every  pipe  hereafter  laid  for  the  conveyance  of,  or  in  connection  with, 
water  supplied  by  the  corporation  shall,  when  laid  in  open  ground,  be  laid  at 
least  two  feet  six  inches  below  the  surface,  and  shall  in  every  exposed  situa- 
tion be  properly  protected  against  the  effects  of  frost. 

11.  No  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of,  or  in  connection  with,  water  supplied 
bj  the  corporation  shall  communicate  with  any  cistern,  butt,  or  other  recep- 
tacle used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  rain-water. 

12.  Every  ''  communication-pipe"  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  be 
supplied  by  the  corporation  into  any  premises  shall  have  at  or  near  its  point 
of  entrance  into  such  premises,  and  if  desired  by  the  consumer,  within  such 
premises,  a  sound  and  suitable  stop-valve  of  the  screw-down  kind,  with  an  area 
of  waterway  not  less  than  that  of  a  half  inch  pipe,  and  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  "  communication-pipe,"  the  size  of  the  valve  within  these  limits  being 
at  the  option  of  the  consumer. 

If  placed  in  the  ground  such  stop-valve  shall  be  protected  by  a  proper  cover 
and  "guard-box." 

13.  Every  cistern  used  in  connection  with  the  water  supplied  by  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  made  and  at  all  times  maintained  water-tight,  and  be  pro- 
perly covered  and  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  may  be  inspected  and 
cleansed.  Every  such  existing  cistern,  if  not  already  provided  with  an 
efficient  "ball-tap,"  and  every  such  future  cistern,  shall  be  provided  with  a. 
sound  and  suitable  "  ball-tap"  of  the  valve  kind  for  the  inlet  of  water. 

14.  No  overflow  or  waste-pipe,  other  than  a  "warning-pipe,"  shall  be 
attached  to  any  cistern  supplied  w\th  water  by  the  corporation,  and  every 
such  overflow  or  waste-pipe  existing  at  the  time  when  these  regulations  come 
into  operation  shall  be  removed,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  consumer,  shall  be 
converted  into  an  efficient  "warning-pipe,"  within  two  calendar  months  next 
after  the  corpoi-ation  shall  have  given  to  the  occupier  of,  or  left  at  the  pre- 
mises in  which  such  cistern  is  situate,  a  notice  in  writing  requiring  such, 
alteration  to  be  made. 

15.  Every  "  warning-pipe"  shall  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  will  admit 
of  the  discharge  of  the  water  from  such  "  warning-pipe"  being  readily  ascer- 
tained by  the  officers  of  the  corporation.  And  the  position  of  such  "warn- 
ing-pipe" shall  not  be  changed  without  previous  notice  to,  and  approval  of, 

the  corporation.  n    ,       ,         ,  r  , 

16.  No  cistern  buried  or  excavated  in  the  ground  shall  be  used  for  the 
storage  or  reception  of  water  supplied  by  the  corporation,  unless  the  use  of 
such  cistern  shall  be  allowed  in  writing  by  the  corporation. 

17.  No  wooden  receptable  without  a  proper  metallic  lining  shall  be 
hereafter  brought  into  use  for  the  storage  of  any  water  supplied  by  the 

corporation.  „     ,     ,      ,  „ .  j  ■, 

48.  No  draw-tap  shall  in  future  be  fixed  unless  the  same  shall  be  sound  and 
suitable,  and  of  the  "  screw-down"  kind. 

19.  Every  draw-tap  in  connection  with  any  "stand-pipe  or  other 
apparatus  outside  any  dwelling-house  in  a  court  or  any  other  public 
place  to  supply  any  group  or  number  of  such  dwelling-houses,  shall  be 
sound  and  suitable  and  of  the  "waste-preventer"  kind,  and  be  protected  as 
far  as  possible  from  injury  by  frost,  theft,  or  mischief. 

20.  Every  boiler,  urinal,  and  water-closet,  in  which  water  supplied  by  the 
corporation  is  used  (other  than  water-closets  in  which  hand-flushing  is 
employed),  shall,  within  three  months  after  these  regulations  come  into 
operation,  be  served  only  through  a  cistern  or  service-box  and  without  a 
stool-cock,  and  there  shall  be  no  direct  communication  from  the  pipes  of  the 
corporation  to  any  boiler,  urinal,  or  water-closet. 

21.  Every  water-closet  cistern  or  water-closet  service-box  hereafter  fitted 
or  fixed,  in  which  water  supplied  by  the  corporation  is  to  be  used,  shall  have 
an  efiici'ent  waste-preventing  apparatus,  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  discharging  more  than  two  gallons  of  water  at  each  flush. 

22.  Every  urinal-cistern  in  which  water  supplied  by  the  corporation  is 
used'  other  than  public  urinal-cisterns,  or  cisterns  having  attached  to  them 
a  self-closing  apparatus,  shall  have  an  efficient  "  waste-preventing'  apparatus. 
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so  constructed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  discharging  more  than  one  gallon  of 
water  at  each  flush. 

28.  Every  "  down-pipe"  hereafter  fixed  for  the  discharge  of  water  into  the 
pan  or  basin  of  any  water-closet  shall  have  an  internal  diameter  of  not  less 
than  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  if  of  lead  shall  weigh  not  less  than  nine 
pounds  to  every  lineal  yard. 

24.  No  pipe  by  which  water  is  supplied  by  the  corporation  to  any_  water- 
closet  shall  communicate  with  any  part  of  such  water-closet,  or  with  any 
apparatus  connected  therewith,  except  the  service-cistern  thereof. 

25.  No  bath  supplied  with  water  by  the  corporation  shall  have  any  over- 
flow waste-pipe,  except  it  be  so  arranged  as  to  act  as  a  "  warning-pipe." 

26.  In  every  bath  hereafter  fitted  or  fixed  the  outlet  shall  be  distinct  from, 
and  unconnected  with,  the  inlet  or  inlets  ;  and  the  inlet  or  inlets  must  be 
placed  so  that  the  orifice  or  orifices  shall  be  above  the  highest  water  level  of 
the  bath.  The  outlet  of  every  such  bath  shall  be  provided  with  a  perfectly 
water-tight  plug,  valve,  or  cock. 

27.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  any  fittings  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  water  by  the  corporation  without  one  day's  previous  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  corporation. 

28.  Except  with  the  written  consent  of  the  consumer,  no  cock,  ferrule, 
joint,  union,  valve,  or  other  fitting,  in  the  course  of  any  "communication- 
pipe,"  shall  have  a  waterway  of  less  area  than  that  of  the  "  communication- 
pipe,"  so  that  the  waterway  from  the  water  in  the  district  pipe  or  other 
supply -pipe  of  the  corporation  up  to  and  through  the  stop-valve  prescribed  by 
Regulation  No.  12  shall  not  in  any  part  be  of  less  area  than  that  of  the 
"  communication-pipe"  itself,  which  pipe  shall  not  be  of  less  than  a  half-inch 
bore  in  all  its  course. 

29.  All  lead  "  warning-pipes"  and  other  lead  pipes  of  which  the  ends  are 
open,  so  that  such  pipes  cannot  remain  charged  with  water,  may  be  of  the 
following  minimum  weights,  that  is  to  say  : — 

^-ineh  (internal  diameter)  3  lbs.  per  yard. 
|-inch        ,,  >,       5  lbs.  „ 

1-inch        „  „        7  lbs.  „ 

30.  In  these  regulations  the  term  "  communication-pipe"  shall  mean  the 
pipe  which  extends  from  the  district  pipe  or  other  supply  pipe  of  the  corpora- 
tion up  to  the  "  stop-valve''  prescribed  in  the  Regulation  No.  12. 

31.  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  violate,  refuse,  or  neglect  to  comply 
with,  or  shall  wilfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in 
contravention  of  these  regulations,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 

32.  Where  under  the  foregoing  regulations  any  act  is  required  or  authorized 
to  be  done  by  the  corporation,  the  same  may  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration by  an  authorized  oificer  or  servant  of  the  corporation,  and  where 
under  such  regulations  any  notice  is  required  to  be  given  by  the  corpora- 
tion, the  same  shall  be  sufficiently  atithenticated  if  it  be  signed  by  an  autho- 
rised officer  or  servant  of  the  corporation. 

33.  All  existing  fittings,  which  shall  be  sound  and  efficient,  and  are  not 
required  to  be  removed  or  altered,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  prescribed  fittings 
by  the  corporation. 

34.  All  taps,  cocks,  ball-taps,  and  regulating  cisterns  must  be  stamped 
(before  being  used)  at  the  office  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  corporation 
stores,  Winetavern-street,  to  insure  the  householder  that  they  are  of  the 
proper  pattern  and  bore — the  charge  or  fee  for  stamping  being  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  for  each  article. 

34.  Before  a  connection  for  the  supply  of  water  can  be  made,  or  before 
any  additional  fittings  can  be  connected  to  an  existing  service,  the  work  must 
be  inspected  and  approved  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  corporation,  and  certi- 
fied by  him  to  the  waterworks  committee. 

36.  No  tap  or  other  appliance  for  drawing  off  water  from  the  mains  or 
pipes  of  the  corporation,  or  from  any  pipe  or  pipes  communicating  therewith, 
shall  be  allowed  hereafter  to  be  placed  in  any  position  so  that  the  water  flow- 
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ing  from  it  can  flow  into  any  drain  or  sewer  pipe,  open  or  covered,  directly 
or  intermediately,  or  into  any  receptacle  or  conduit  leading  to  same,  unless 
said  cock  or  appliance  shall  be  of  a  waste-preventing  pattern,  approved  of  by 
the  corporation. 

37.  No  licence  will  be  given  for  making  connection  with  fittings,  or  put- 
ting up  any  fittings  whatever  in  connection  with  the  mains  or  pipes  of  the 
corporation,  or  appliances  in  connection  with  same,  to  any  plumber  or  trades- 
man who  will  not  have  signed  an  undertaking  that  he  will  not  put  up  any  fit- 
tings or  use  any  material  save  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  corporation. 

38.  In  all  these  rules  in  which  the  word  corporation  occurs  in  relation  to 
licences,  supervisions,  inspections,  appliances,  matters  or  things  referred  to 
in  any  of  the  above  rules,  or  of  remitting  any  of  the  said  rules  in  any  indivi- 
dual case,  the  word  corporation  shall  include  the  Water  Works  Committee 
of  the  corporation,  and  all  officers  duly  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
licensing,  supervising,  inspecting,  or  approving  or  remitting  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  any  of  the  foregoing  rules. 

39.  All  lead  used  for  communication  pipes,  service  pipes,  or  otherwise  in 
connection  with  the  works  of  the  corporation  for  conducting  or  storing 
water,  or  drawn  from  the  corporation  mains  or  pipes,  shall  be  alloyed'  with 
tin,  as  prescribed  by  the  corporation,  and  no  lead  shall  he  used  or  recognised 
as  such  unless  the  lead  specially  made  and  manufactured  for  such  purposes 
by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  or  by  such  other  manufacturers  as  the 
corporation  may,  from  time  to  time,  name  as  persons  to  be  added  to  this  rule 
as  having  given  an  equally  satisfactory  guarantee  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
lead,  as  g;iven  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 

40.  The  corporation  will  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  perfection 
of  any  of  the  fittings,  taps,  or  other  appliances  put  up,  or  to  be  put  up,  in  any 
house  or  premises  for  the  supply  of  water. 

FORM  OF  TOTDEETAKING  FOR  SIGNATURE  BY  PLTOIBERS. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  undertake  and  agree  with  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  that  in  consideration  of  our  being  respectively  granted  licences  for 
the  execution  of  works  in  connection  with  the  water  supply,  that  we  will  not 
put  up  any  fittings  or  use  any  materials,  save  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going rules  and  regulations,  a  copy  of  which  we  acknowledge  to  have 
received. 


Signature  and  Date. 

Signature  of  Witness. 

Water  should  not  be  conveyed  in  open  conduits,  for  otherwise  it 
may  become  contaminated  with  leaves  of  trees,  ashes,  dust,  and 
other  impurities.  Wooden  water  pipes  were  in  general  use  up  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period  ;  but  they  soon  rot.  Where  high 
pressure  water  is  used  earthenware  pipes  are  hardly  strong  enough 
to  be  used.  Iron  is  the  usual  metal  employed  in  the  construction 
of  water  mains  :  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  acted  upon  by 
noft  water.  When  the  latter  is  heated  in  an  iron  boiler  it  acquires 
a  brown  colour,  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron  which  it  produces.  In 

1  An  alloy  composed  of  96-5  parts  of  lead  and  3'5  parts  of  tin,  as  suggested  by  me:  if  the 
water  be  very  hard,  soft  or  ordinary  lead  may  be  used. 
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the  case  of  hot  water  pipes  circulating  heat  throughout  a  building, 
and  conveying  warm  water  to  different  points,  copper  or  lead 
should  be  employed  in  preference  to  iron. 

The  quantity  of  water  required  daily  for  an  adult  is,  on  the 
average,  from  ^  to  7-lOths  of  an  ounce  per  pound  weight  of  the 
body.  A  man  weighing  ten  stone  uses  about  eighty  ounces,  or 
four  imperial  pints,  of  water  per  diem,  of  which  about  twenty- 
eight  ounces  form  part  of  his  solid  food,  and  the  rest  is  consumed 
in  a  liquid  form. 

The  smallest  amount  of  water  daily  required  for  personal  ablu- 
tions, washing  clothes  and  rooms,  and  for  cooking  is  four  gallons 
per  head.  To  perform  these  operations  thoroughly,  however,  re- 
quires about  twenty  gallons,  and  with  this  quantity,  complete,  hip, 
or  shower  baths  may  be  frequently  taken.  Twenty-five  gallons  of 
water  per  head  per  day  supplied  to  a  house  will  be  found  ample  for 
every  purpose  requiring  the  application  of  water. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COMPOSITION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WATERS. 

"Water  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity  is  never  found  naturally,  and 
is  only  prepared  with  some  difficulty.  Rain-water  collected  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obtain  it  as  free  as  possible  from  impurities  has 
always  been  found  to  be  contaminated  with  foreign  gaseous  and 
solid  matters.  '&oh'\erve.  {Compf.es  Rendus,  1864,  p  755)  found  in 
a  cubic  metre  from  '272  to  15-666  grammes  of  ammonia,  from  1-813 
to  15-52  grammes  of  nitric  acid,  and  from  5  to  19  3  grammes  of 
common  salt. 

The  following  tables  from  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  work  on  air  and 
rain  show  the  amount  of  impurities  in  rain  waters.  They  give 
the  summaries  of  a  large  number  of  experimental  results : — 

AVERAGES.    TOTAL  ACIDS  OF  CHLORINE  AND  SULPHUR. 


Total  Acids  of  Chlorides 

and  Sulphates. 

Grains  per 

Parts  per 

Gallon. 

Million. 

•3801 

5-43 

•6661 

9-51 

1-1129 

15-89 

]  -2400 

17-71 

1  -2760 

18-23 

1-4392 

20-57 

1-5217 

21-74 

1-5655 

22-36 

1-8427 

26-32 

2-1098 

30-14 

2-9902 

42-72 

3-0081 

42-97 

3-3281 

47-54 

3-3554 

47-93 

3-4559 

49-37 

3-4824 

49-75 

3-5464 

50-66 

3-5978 

51-40 

3-6789 

52^55 

3-7648 

53-78 

4-3424 

62-03 

5-3690 

76-70 

5-5421 

79-17 

Rain  ohtalned  from 


Scotland — Inland  country  places  ... 
England  ,, 

Scotland— Sea-coast  country  places,  west 

German  specimens,  a  few  ..   

Scotland-Sea-coastcountryplaces,  average 

east  ... 

London,  1869 

Scotland— Towns  (Glasgow  not  included) 

Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool   

Darmstadt — Germany   

St.  Helen's  

England— Towns   

Manchester,  1869   

Waterloo,  near  Liverpool  

Runcorn   

Liverpool      ...       •••  •••   

Manchester,  average  of  1869  and  1870  ... 

Ireland — Valentia  

Newcastle-on-Tyne  

Manchester,  1870   

England— Sea-coast,  west,  one  specimen 

Near  an  Alkali  Works  ...   

Glasgow 


AVERAGES.  AMMONIA.. 


Valentia— Ireland 

Scotland— Sea-coast  country  places,  west 
Inland 


Ammonia. 
Parts  per 
Million. 

•180 
•484 
•532 
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Ammonia. 
Parts  per 
Million. 

Scotland— Sea-coast         „  average  ...         ...  -738 

east    ...  -992 

England— Inland  ,,  ...          ...          ...  1'070 

„       Sea-coast          ,,  •         west     ...          ...  ..  1-900 

German  specimens  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1*910 

London,  1869      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3-450 

Scotland— Towns  (Glasgow  not  included)     ...          ...         ...  3-820 

St.  Helen's         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4-560 

Runcorn  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4-630 

England — Towns  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5-16 

Liverpool  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5-380 

Manchester,  1869  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6-360 

Manchester,  1869  and  1870,  average  ...         ...         ...  6-469 

„  1870   6-578 

Glasgow  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  9-100 


AVERAGES.   ALBUMINOID  AMMONIA. 

Albuminoid  Ammonia. 
Parts  per  Million. 

Ireland — Valentia        ...          ...          ...  ...          ...  -034 

Scotland — Inland  country, places  ...          ...  ...          ...  -039 

„       Seacoast         ,,        west      ...  ...         ,  .  -105 

„           „               ,,        average  ...  ...         ...  -105 

„           „               „        east        ...  ...          ...  -106 

England— Inland          ...          ...          ...  ..           ...  -109 

German  specimens        ...          ...          ...  ...          ...  -122 

Liverpool       ...          ...          ...          ...  ...          ..,  -159 

Runcorn         ...          ...          ...          ...  ...          ...  -190 

London,  1869  ...          ...          ...          ...  .  .          ...  -205 

Scotland — Towns  (Glasgow  not  included) ...  ...          ...  -212 

England      „              ...          ...          ...  ...          ...  .214 

Manchester,  1869         ...          ...          ...  ...          ...  -217 

St.  Helen's      ...          ...          ...          ...  ...          ...  -230 

Manchester,  1869  and  1870,  average         ..  ...          ...  -251 

1870    -285 

Glasgow         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...  .300 

England — Sea-coast  country  place,  west    ...  ...          ...  -400 


AVERAGES.   NITRIC  ACID. 

Nitric  Acid. 
Parts  per 


Million. 

Runcorn            ...          ...          ...  ...  ...  ...  -278 

Scotland — Inland  country  places    ...  ...  ...  ...  .305 

Ireland — Valentia           ...          ...  ...  ...  ...  .370 

England — Sea-coast  country  place  ...  ...  ...  ...  .371 

Scotland       ,,      country  places,  west  ...  ...  ...  .372 

j>  »  ),  average...  ...  ...  .424 

5j           ))               ),          east  ...  ...  .476 

Liverpool          ...         ...         ...  ...  ...  ..^  .532 

England— Inland  country  places    ...  ...  ...  ...  '74.9 

London,  1869      ...          ...          ...  ...  ...  .g^g 

England — Towns            ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  .853 

Manchester,  1869            ...         ...  ...  ...  .ggg 

Manchester,  average  of  1869  and  1870  ...  ..  "'.  1.032 
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Scotland— Towns  (Glasgow  not  Included) 
Manchester,  1870 
St.  Helen's 
Glasgow 

German  specimens 


Nitric  Acid. 
Parts  per 
Million. 

1-104 
1-179 

1-  41.3 

2-  436 
2-890 


AVERAGES.   PERMiUJiGANATE  TEST. 


Rain  obtained  from 


Scotland —Sea-coast  country  places,  west ... 

Ireland— Valentia   

German  specimens   

Scotland— Inland  country  places  

„         Sea-coast       „        average  ... 

England — Inland  „   

Scotland— Sea-coast       ,,  east 

Runcorn        ...       ...  •••   

England— Sea-coast  country,  west,  one  spe- 
cimen 

Scotland— Towns  (Glasgow  not  included) 
Manchester,  1869 

St.  Helen's   

England — Towns   

Manchester,  average  of  1869  and  1870 
Liverpool 

Manchester,  1870   

Glasgow   


Parts  by  weight.  Oxygen 
required  per  Million 
Parts  of  Rain. 


Instantly. 


None 


•028 
None 


•179 
-197 

-445 
•386 
662 
•475 
•671 


Total  in  a 
few  Minutes 
with  Acid. 


•018 
•049 
•202 
-264 
•338 
•466 
•649 
1-090 

1-706 

1-  879 

2-  050 
2-276 

2-  743 

3-  225 

3-  896 

4-  401 
10-040 


Good  water  has  no  particular  colour  or  flavour,  is  transparent, 
deposits  no  sediment  on  standing  for  some  hours,  and  is  well 
jBi-ated.  It  is  desirable  to  have  it  colourless  and  bright,  but  some 
sufficiently  pure  waters  are  slightly  brown,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  from  1  to  2^  grains  per  gallon  of  vegetable  matter,  derived  from 
peat.  The  Vartry  water  which  is  used  in  Dublin  contains  only  4 
grains  of  mineral  and  vegetable  matter  per  gallon,  is  Iree  trom 
sewage  impurities,  and  yet  it  has  a  decidedly  yellowish  hue.  Bad 
water  often  has  an  offensive  odour  and  bad  flavour.^  A  gallon  ot 
water  evaporated  to  dryness  should  not  leave  a  residue  weighing 
more  than  30  or  40  grains ;  and  this  residue  when  burned  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  vessel  should  not  exhale  the  odour  ot  burning 
feathers,  nor  produce  before  complete  incineration  a  carbonaceous 
mass.  Although  it  is  desirable  to  have  water  sparkling  and  trans- 
parent, yet  these  qualities  are  often  associated  with  an  extreme 
degree  of  impurity. 
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The  substances  found  in  water  are  (1)  gaseous,  (2)  mineral,  (3) 
vegetable,  (4)  animal. 

Gases  The  amounts  of  gases  held  in  solution  in  the  Thames 

water  in  1859  were  determined  by  Professor  Miller,  as  follows  : — ■ 


ONE  LITRE  OF  WATER   CONTAINED  IN  CUBIC  CENTIMETRES. 


■i 

Carbonic  Acid  

Oxygen   

Nitrogen   

Kingston. 

Somerset 
House. 

"Woolwich. 

30-3 
7-4 
15 

45-2 
1-5 
16-2 

48-3 
0-25 
14-5 

52-1 

62-9 

63 '05 

These  results  prove  that  the  river  water  as  it  flowed  onwards 
towards  the  sea  lost  its  oxygen,  which  was  used  up  in  oxidizing 
the  drainage  poured  into  the  river  from  the  London  sewers.  To 
determine  the  amount  of  gases  in  water  a  measured  quantity  is 
placed  in  a  flask,  and  the  latter  is  connected  by  india-rubber 
with  a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  blown  on  it  'near  the  point  of 
juncture  with  the  flask.  A  clamp  being  placed  on  the  india-rubber 
tube,  a  little  water  contained  in  the  bulb  is  boiled,  and  the  steam 
thereby  produced  expels  the  air  from  the  tube.  Next  the  clamp  is 
removed,  the  end  of  the  tube  is  thrust  under  a  graduated  glass,  filled 
with  and  inverted  over  mercury,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask 
(which  should  be  quite  filled,  and  have  the  capacity  of  a  pint)  is 
slowly  boiled  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  quantity  of  gas  thus  collected 
in  it  is  measured,  Pyrogallic  acid  absorbs  the  oxygen,  caustic  potash 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  residual  gas  is  nitrogen.  A  small  amount 
of  oxygen  in  water  shows  that  the  latter  had  been  contaminated 
with  organic  matter,  some  of  which  may  possibly  be  still  present  in 
an  unoxidized  condition.    Chloride  of  calcium  dries  the  gases. 

The  absorption  of  the  gases  is  efiected  as  follows : — Macerate 
shreds  of  filtering  paper  in  a  fresh  solution  of  potassic  pyro- 
gallate,  and  press  them  tightly  into  a  bullet  mould,  in  which  the 
end  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  is  placed.  Dry  the  bullet  on  the  sand 
bath,  and  when  ready  for  use  thrust  it  up  into  the  gases.  The  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  by  the  pyrogallate  is  slow,  and  more  than  one 
bullet  may  have  to  be  used.  Coke  bullets  answer  the  purpose  also. 
For  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  bullets  of  moistened  caustic 
potash  attached  to  silver  wires  are  used. 

A  gallon  of  water  is  the  usual  quantity  sent  for  what  may  be 
termed  a  sanitary  analysis  of  that  liquid ;  but  unless  poisonous 
metals  are  to  be  sought  for,  half  a  gallon  is  a  sufficient  quantity. 
It  should  be  placed  in  clean-stoppered  bottle  or  bottles,  and  exa- 
mined as  soon  as  possible,  by  water  heat  to  dryness. 
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Determination  of  Amount  of  Solids.— E\a]yoTSLte  on  the  water 
bath  10  ozs.  of  water  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  weigh  promptly  (to  avoid 
deliquescence  of  salts),  deduct  tare  of  dish,  and  obtain  weight 
of  residue.    Say  residue  weighs  2-35  grains;  multiply  by  16,  and 
the  product,  37-6  grains,  will  be  the  weight  of  solid  matters  in 
grains  per  imperial  gallon.     Five  ounces  will  be  sufficient  m  the 
case  of  hard  water,  or  if  the  operator  have  a  delicate  balance.  If 
the  residue  is  not  to  be  burned,  a  light  porcelain  dish  may  be  used 
instead  of  platinum,  but  it  should  be  sufficiently  small  to  fit  on  the 
balance.    If  metrical  weights  and  measures  be  mei  then  evapo- 
rate, (as  Wanklynsuggests),  70  cubic  centimetres  (c.  c.)  which  will 
represent  a  gallon,  whilst  milligrammes  will  stand  for  grains;  this 
saves  the  trouble  of  converting  grammes  and  litre  into  grains  and 

gallon.  .     ,  .  . 

The  amount  of  solids  in  potable  waters  varies  from  one  grain  to 
400  grains  per  gallon.  In  a  specimen  of  pump  water  used  by  the 
public  in  the  city  of  Waterford  I  have  recently  found  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  385-8  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon.  I  believe 
that  no  water  containing  more  than  40  grains  per  gallon  should 
be  used,  and  even  that  quantity  is  too  large. 

The  mineral  solids  contained  in  water  are  chiefly  calcic  carbo- 
nate, sulphate  (chalk  and  gypsum),  and  chloride,  magnesic  sulphate 
and  chloride,  sodium  carbonate  and  chloride.  For  sanitary  purposes 
ii  is  not  generally  necessary  to  determine  the  quantities  of  earthy 
and  alkaline  salts  in  water,  but  it  is  desirable  to  estimate  roughly  the 
amount  of  sulphates  (gypsum  being  an  objectionable  ingredient  ot 
water).    A  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  smaU  amount 
of  solution  of  banc  chloride  added  to  a  large  test  tube  full  ot 
water  gives  no  precipitate  unless  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
above  one  grain  per  gallon.    Four  grains  of  sulphate  of  calcium 
produce  a  slight  turbidity,  and  after  a  short  while  a  slight  precipi- 
tate.   The  appearance  presented  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  banc 
chloride  to  water  containing  certain  quantities  of  added  sulphates 
may  be  learned  by  a  few  experiments,  after  the  performance  ot 
which  the  operator  will  be  able  to  roughly  estimate  the  amount  ot 
sulphuric  acid  in  waters.     When  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
water  is  to  be  determined  with  accuracy,  the  water  must  be  con- 
centrated,  acidulated,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  banc 
sulphate,  collected,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  water,  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  in  the  form  of  calcium  sulphate, 
but  it  occurs  occasionally  as  magnesic  and  sodic  su  phates.  In 
Irish  well  waters  I  have  sometimes  found  no  sulphates  what- 
ever, in  others  from  20  to  70  grains  per  gallon-the  latter  quan- 
tity I  estimated  in  the  pump  water  at  the  University  Club, 
Stephen's-green,  Dublin.  _     ,  „ 

Chlorine  often  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  water  perfectly  tree 
from  sewage:  it  is  generally  associated  with  calcium  and  magnesium, 
but  near  the  coasts  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  form  of  common  salt. 
It  is  generally  regarded  with  great  suspicion  in  water  (unless  wnen 
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in  brackish  wells),  because  it  is  universally  found  in  large  quantity 
in  sewage.  When  water  contains  large  quantities  of  earthy  salts, 
the  presence  of  chlorine  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of 
sewage  impurities  ;  but  when  we  find  this  element  in  soft  water, 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  sea,  the  probability  that  it  ban  been 
derived  I'rom  sewage  is  very  great  indeed.  It  is,  however,  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  water  perfectly  free  from  chlorine  is  free 
from  sewage  impurities,  and,  unless  it  be  contaminated  with  a  very 
large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  is  fit  for  use. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  is  rapidly  and  accurately  determined  by 
the  following  volumetrical  method.  If  nitrate  of  silver  give  only 
a  slight  precipitate  in  the  water,  concentrate  the  latter  by  evapo- 
ration until  it  is  reduced  to  one-fifth,  or  even,  if  necessary,  to  one- 
twentieth  of  its  volume.  Place  the  liquid  in  a  beaker  (over  white 
paper  or  porcelain  dish),  and  render  it  faintly  yellow  by  the  addi- 
tion of  solution  of  potassic  chromate.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
di-opped  cautiously  from  a  burette  into  the  water  until  the  red  colour, 
which  appears  and  disappears  frequently  on  agitation,  becomes 
permanent,  but  very  faint.  This  reaction  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  chlorine  decomposes  nitrate  of  silver  in  presence  of  potassic 
chromate  and  other  salts,  and  the  chromate  serves  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  moment  when  all  the  chlorine  has  been  converted 
into  silver  chloi-ide — for  a/ierthat  point  has  been  attained  the  red 
chromate  of  silver  begins  to  be  formed.  Should  the  water  or 
silver  solution  be  acid,  it  must  be  neutralized  by  hydro  sodic  car- 
bonate ;  for  chromate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  acids.  The  amount 
of  silver  chromate  allowed  to  be  formed  must  be  barely  sufficient 
to  colour  the  water  the  faintest  degree  of  red.  If  the  standard 
solution  of  silver  contains,  as  Wanklyn  suggests,  4*79  grammes  of 
nitrate  per  litre'  of  water,  then  every  cubic  centimetre  of  it  is 
capable  of  precipitating  a  millimetre  of  chlorine.  If  70  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  water  ba  taken,  and  that  it  require  7  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  solution  to  precipitate  all  its  chlorine,  then  every 
millimetre  of  chlorine  precipitate  is  one  70,000th  part  of  the  water, 
and  is  equal  to  one  grain  weight  per  gallon.  The  amount  of 
chlorine  in  inland  waters  varies  in  Ireland  from  a  trace  to  30  grains 
per  gallon. 

Organic  Matter  and  the  Products  of  its  Decay. — The 
residue  obtained  by  evaporating  water  to  dryness  is  burned 
in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  vessel ;  the  substance  which  resists 
combustion  is  moistened  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium 
(solution  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  used),  and  heated  cautiously  until 
it  no  longer  exhales  an  ammoniacal  odour.  The  object  of  the 
latter  operation  is  to  restore  to  any  lime  or  magnesia  which  may 
be  in  the  residue  the  carbonic  acid  expelled  from  it  during  the 
combustion.  The  weight  lost  during  the  combustion  of  the  ash 
shows  the  amount  of  "  organic  and  volatile  matters."  Formerly 
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the  impurity  of  a  water  was,  to  a  great  extent,  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  loss  which  occurred  during  the  combustion  of  its  solid 
ingredients,  but  we  now  know  that  this  loss  is  often  small  when 
the  water  is  impure,  and  large  when  it  is  uncontaminated.  The 
loss  is  not  merely  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  organic 
matter  in  the  residue,  but  also,  and  often  to  a  far  greater  extent, 
by  the  loss  of  water  of  hydration  from  calcium  sulphate,  of  nitrous 
and  nitric  acids,  of  acid  from  magnesian  salts,  and  by  the  volatdi- 
zation  of  chlorides.   When  the  residue  blackens  very  much,  and  ex- 
hales the  odour  of  burning  leather  during  ignition,  it  is  decidedly 
bad.    Water  contains,  however,  sometimes  from  2  to  10  grains  of 
peaty  matter,  and,  though  free  from  sewage,  yields  a  residue  which 
blackens  considerably  durifig  combustion,  but  does  not  exhale  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  burning  feathers.    If  there  be  both 
abundance  of  organic  matter  and  nitrates,  or  nitrites,  present, 
scintillations  will  often  be  observed — particles  of  organic  matter 
burning  brilliantly  in  the  oxygen  evolved  from  the  acids.    I  have 
examined  waters  containing  nitric  acid  in  such  enormous  quantities 
that  the  oxygen  evolved  during  the  ignition  of  the  residues  re- 
peatedly relighted  a  recently  extinguished  taper.  The  ignitions  of 
water  residues  should  be  conducted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  or  lessen  loss  of  chlorides,  &c.  Solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  loses  its  red  colour,  and  becomes  brown 
and  turbid,  on  coming  into  contact  with  organic  matter.  This 
change  takes  place  because  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of^  the  per- 
manganate readily  leaves  the  salt,  and  unites  with  and  mineralizes 
the  organic  matter.    The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  water  is 
approximatively  estimated  by  ascertaining  the   quantity  of  a 
standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  decolourized  by  a 
given  quantity  of  water.    Miller  recommends  the  following  method 
of  procedure' : — Dissolve  0*395  grammes  of  crystallized  permanga- 
nate in  one  litre  of  distilled  water  ;  of  this  solution  each  c.c.  equals 
0-000395  gramme  of  permanganate,  or  0-0001  gramme  of  oxygen. 
The  accuracy  of  the  operation  is  to  be  tested  as  follows  Dissolve 
0-7855  gramme  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  in  1  litre  of  pure  dis- 
tilled water ;  100  c.  c.  of  this  solution,  rendered  slightly  acidulous 
with  sulphuric  acid,  should  exactly  decolourize  an  equal  quantity 
of  permanganate  solution.    In  using  the  solution  place  100  c.  c. 
of  the  water  under  examination  in  a  beaker,  add  -1  c.c.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  deliver  very  slowly  from  a  burette  the  permanga- 
nate solution  until  a  very  faint  pink  puce  remains  for  half  an  hour 
or  so.    As  the  permanganate  acts  very  slowly'^  on  some  kinds  of 
organic  matter,  the  operation  must  be  extended  over  a  period  of 
at  least  three  hours.   It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  beaker  protected 

'  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  121. 

2 1  found  (Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nov.  1869),  ferrate  of  potas- 
sium to  act  very  speedily— an  observation  since  confirmed  by  Angus  Smith  ; 
but  this  salt  is  not  met  with  in  the  shops. 
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from  the  action  of  light,  except  when  its  colour  is  being  observed. 
Some  chemists  prefer  to  heat  the  water  up  to  from  100°  to  140° 
Fahr.,  in  which  case  the  process  is  far  more  expeditiously  brought 
to  a  close  ;  but  the  majority  of  water  analysts  prefer,  I  believe,  to 
operate  with  cold  water.    Permanganate  is  decolourised  by  other 
matters  than  organic  substances — namely,  nitrites,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  ferrous  salts  ;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  state 
the  exact  amount  of  organic  matter  corresponding  to  the  consump- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  permanganate  solution.  According 
to  Dr.  Wood,  R.A.,  five  parts  of  organic  matter  contained  in 
sewage  is  destroyed  by  one  part  of  permanganate,  or  nearly  twenty 
parts  of  oxygen.    The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  sewage  exists 
in  the  form  of  urea,  which  is  slightly  affected  by  permanganate, 
whilst  in  bad  waters  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  nitrous  acid, 
which  readily  destroys  the  permanganate.    When,  however,  the 
amount  of  this  acid  is  known,  a  deduction  can  be  made  for  the 
quantity  of  permanganate  consumed  by  it.    Dr.  Parkes  states,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  Hygiene,  that  he  considers  Dr.  Wood's 
numbers  fairly  correct  when  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter 
has  not  commenced  ;  but  that  if  nitrites,  &c.,  be  present,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  quantity  of  the  permanganate  expended  on 
them.    Dr.  Letheby  considers  that  the  relation  between  the  oxygen 
of  the  permanganate  and  the  organic  matter  is  as  1  is  to  8.  His 
observation  had  reference  to  the  water  supplies  of  London.  Ac- 
cording to  Frankland,  gelatin,  urea,  and  hippuric  acid  are  scarcely 
affected  by  permanganate. 

Determination  of  Albuminoid  Nitrogen  and  Ammonia. — When 
more  than  two  or  three  c.  c.  of  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate 
is  used  up,  the  water  contains  a  large  amount  of  oxidizable  matters^ 
Water  containing  very  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  compounds 
may  yet  be  impure.  Some  well  water,  suspected  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  spreading  of  typhoid  during  an  out- 
break of  that  disease  at  Wicker  Bonant,  Essex,  was  examined  by 
the  late  Professor  Miller.  He  found  it  contain  0-003  grain  of 
ammonia  and  0*006  grain  of  organic  nitrogen  per  gallon.  Dr. 
Burdon  Saunderson  found  this  water  teeming  with  monads,  bac^ 
teridias,  amoebce,  paramecia,  and  other  low  forms  of  life.' 

Fresh  sewage  contains  the  merest  traces  of  nitrites  and  nitrates, 
and  it  is  even  very  free  from  ammonia.  It  includes  urea,  kreatin, 
and  nitrogenous  matters,  more  or  less  highly  organized.  The 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  present  which  contain  nitrogen,  but 
excluding  urea  and  hippuric  acid,  are  termed  albuminoids.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  organized  nitrogenous  matters  in  a  state  of  retro- 
grade metamorphosis.  They  gradually  become  simpler  in  struc- 
ture, and,  after  a  certain  time,  their  nitrogen  separates  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  subsequently  oxidized  into  nitrous 
acid,  and  finally  converted  into  nitric  acid.    When  sewage  enters 
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into  potable  waters  the  same  changes  take  place.  Ammonia, 
nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid  are  innocuous  ingredients  of  water, 
and  if  we  were  certain  that  all  the  combined  nitrogen  exist- 
ing in  a  water  was  in  the  form  of  one  or  all  of  these  substances, 
we  might  drink  it  in  contentment ;  but  when  we  find  abundance 
of  niti'ous  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia  in  water,  we  fear  that  at 
any  moment  some  of  the  albuminoid  matter  from  which  those  sub- 
stances ai'e  derived  might  make  its  appearance  in  the  liquid 
substance.  Albuminoid  matter  is  dreaded  because  it  may  have 
been,  at  no  remote  period,  a  portion  of  the  ejesta  of  a  typhoid 
patient,  and  pregnant  with  the  germs  of  that  disease.  Albuminoid 
nitrogen  is,  therefore,  now  regarded  as  the  true  indicator  of  the 
degree  of  water  contamination.  In  good  waters  the  amount  of 
this  substance  varies  from  an  inappreciable  amount  to  about 
0"003  (three  thousandths)  of  a  grain  per  imperial  gallon.  Tolerably 
good  waters  may  contain  0*005  or  0"006  grain  per  gallon;  indiffe- 
rent waters  up  to  0"008,  but  when  the  second  place  of  decimals  is 
reached  the  water  is  certainly  bad.  1  have  found  nearly  one 
grain  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  in  a  gallon  of  well  water. 

The  amount  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in  water  is  usually  less  than 
that  of  albuminoid  nitrogen.  In  good  waters  it  is  from  0*0002  to  0  002 
grain  per  gallon,  in  indifferent  waters  from  0*006  to  0*008,  in  bad 
waters  from  0*01  to  0*5  Sometimes,  however,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  in  a  bad  water  greatly  exceeds  that  of  albuminoid 
nitrogen.  I  found  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  a  so-called  spa 
at  Portobello,  Dublin.  The  albuminoid  nitrogen  amounted  to  a 
mere  trace,  whilst  the  free  ammonia  was  present  in  the  excessive 
proportion  of  half  a  grain  per  gallon.  In  this  case  the  ammonia 
evidently  was  washed  into  the  well  from  an  adjacent  deposit  of  putrefy- 
ing matters.  The  soil  retained  the  albuminoids,  and  permitted  the 
passage  of  the  ammonia.  Frankland  and  Armstrong  determine  the 
amount  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  by  destroying  the  nitrites  and 
nitrates  by  sulphurous  acid,  evaporating  the  water  to  dryness,  and 
burning  the  residue,  according  to  the  method  employed  in  ordinary 
organic  analysis.  Water,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  obtained, 
and  the  weight  of  the  latter  multiplied  by  6'5  gives  the  amount 
of  albuminous  matter  present  in  the  water.  Several  objections  are 
urged  against  this  method,  one  being  that  the  organic  matter  is,  to 
some  extent,  destroyed  during  the  evaporation  of  the  water  to 
dryness.  I  prefer  the  method  devised  by  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and 
Smyth,  and  which  is  described  fully  in  Wanklyn's  Water  Analysis.^ 
In  order  to  explain  this  process  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to 
describe  the  preparation  and  use  of  Nessler's  test  for  the  detection 
of  ammonia.  This  reagent,  devised  by  Nessler,  is  prepared  as 
follows: — 25  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved  in  120 
c.  c.  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  to  this  mixture  there  is  added 
a  cold  and  concentrated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive 
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sublimate),  until  the  mercuric  iodide,  which  at  first  forms  and  then 
dissolves  by  agitation,  at  length  produces  a  very  small  permanent 
precipitate.  100  grammes  of  caustic  jjotash  are  next  dissolved  in 
200  c.  c.  of  water,  and  added  to  the  solution  already  made,  and 
the  whole  is  then  made  up  to  a  volume  of  500  cubic  centimetres 
by  the  addition  of  watei-.  After  standing  for  an  hour  the  solution 
is  decanted  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  from  which  small  quantities  are 
from  time  to  time  transferred  to  a  small  bottle  for  immediate  use. 
The  solution  has  a  pale  yellow  hue. 

Nessler's  solution  is  so  exceedingly  delicate  a  test  for  am- 
monia that  it  indicates  the  presence  of  the  latter  when  dissolved 
in  20,000,000  times  its  weight  of  water.  If  water  contain  O'OOS 
grain  of  ammonia  per  gallon,  it  acquires  a  light  straw  colour  on 
the  addition  ot  Nessler's  solution.  0*0 1  ammonia  gives  a  very 
yellow  hue,  and  0*1  grain  a  deep  brown  precipitate.  The  brown 
colouration  is  caused  by  the  production  of  tetramercuraramonium 
iodide. 

The  water  to  be  tested  is  distilled  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  the  ammonia  which  passes  over  is  estimated  by  com- 
paring the  colour  which  its  solution  in  distilled  water  gives  with 
Nessler's  test,  as  compared  with  the  colour  imparted  by  the  same 
test  to  a  standard  solution  of  ammonia.  The  free  ammonia  being 
expelled,  the  residue  of  the  water  is  boiled  with  potash  and  per- 
manganate of  potassium,  by  which  means  its  albuminoid  nitrogen 
is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  deter- 
mined by  Nessler's  solution.  Wanklyn's  directions  relative  to 
these  operations  are  as  follows  : — 

Dilute  standard  solution  of  Ammonia  It  will  be  found  convenient  to 

keep  two  solutions,  a  stronger  solution  and  a  weaker  solution.  The  stronger 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  3"  15  grammes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
one  litre  of  distilled  water.  (The  commercial  sal  ammoniac,  in  dry  fibrous 
crystals,  answers  very  well  for  the  purpose.)  If  the  solution  be  prepared, 
as  has  just  been  described,  it  will  contain  one  milligramme  of  ammonia  in 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  solution.  The  weaker  solution  is  prepared  by 
diluting  the  stronger  one  with  99  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water.  The 
weaker  solution,  which  therefore  contains  -p^-j-  milligramme  of  ammonia  in 
one  cubic  centimetre,  is  generally  useful. 

The  solution  of  Potash  and  Permanganate  of  Potash  is  made  by  dissolving 
200  grammes  of  solid  potash  and  8  grammes  of  crystallised  permanganate  of 
potash  in  a  litre  of  water.  The  solution  is  boiled  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  ammonia  and  organic  nitrogenous  matter ;  and 
after  about  one  quarter  of  the  liquid  has  boiled  off,  it  may  be  filled  up  with 
pure  distilled  water,  so  as  to  bring  the  solution  up  to  the  litre.  Each  water 
analysis  requires  30  c.  c.  of  the  solution ;  wherefore  each  analysis  consumes 
10  grammes  of  potash  and  0'4  grammes  of  permanganate. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — A  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be 
prepared  by  boiling  an  excess  of  the  common  carbonate  with  water ;  and 
about  10  c.  c.  of  the  solid  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  the  proper  quantity 
to  use  in  a  water  analysis.  Instead  of  solution  the  recently  ignited  solid 
carbonate  may  be  employed.  The  object  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  to  expel 
the  free  ammonia  from  water  which  is  acid.  It  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  not 
necessary  to  employ  it. 

Distilled  Water — This  is  required  for  the  making  up  of  the  various 
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standards  of  atumonia,  as  will  presently  be  explained.  It  must  be  very  free 
from  ammonia ;  so  nearly  free  that  in  100  c.  c.  of  it  there  is  not  -003  milli- 
gramme of  ammonia.  Such  water  is  not  to  be  bought ;  but  has  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  water  analyst  expressly  for  the  purpose.  A  good  river  or 
spring  water  is  distilled  in  a  clean  retort  or  still,  and  the  first  portions  of 
distillate  are  rejected.  By-and-bye  water  will  distil  over  in  a  state  of  sufift- 
cient  purity.  The  distillation  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  otherwise  the 
latter  portions  of  the  distilled  water  may  contain  ammonia.  In  my  own 
laboratory  I  make  the  same  retort  and  condenser  serve  for  the  preparation 
of  distilled  water  and  for  the  performance  of  water  analysis. 

Retort.  The  size  of  retort  which  is  suitable  for  water  analysis  holds  rather 

more  than  a  litre  when  it  is  quite  full.  The  retorts  should  be  tubulated, 
and  may  be  either  corked  or  stoppered ;  the  latter,  however,  seems  prefer- 
able. 

The  Leihig's  Condenser. — A  large  condenser  will  be  found  to  be  suitable. 
In  my  own  laboratory  I  use  a  large  copper  condenser,  60  centimetres  long 
and  7  centimetres  in  diameter ;  the  glass  tube  which  passes  through  it  having 
a  diameter  of  about  3  centimetres  and  a  length  of  about  90  centimetres.  As 
will  be  perceived,  the  glass  tube  of  the  condenser  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
the  beak  of  the  retort  entering  it,  without  being  drawn  out  by  the  blow- 
pipe. The  most  convenient  packing  is  a  little  writing  paper,  which  is 
wrapped  roimd  the  neck  of  the  retort  where  it  enters  the  tube  of  the  con- 
denser. 

Lamp  and  Retort  Holder  A  large  Bunsen  burner  affords  a  convement 

source  of  heat  during  the  distillation.  As  will  be  explained,  we  apply  the 
naked  flame  to  the  retort.  The  retort-  holder  should  be  very  steady  and 
massive.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  very  well-known  description  of 
clamp  made  of  metal,  and  lined  with  cork  where  it  clips  the  neck  of  the 
retort.  The  incline  of  the  retort-holder  must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
incline  of  the  condenser,  so  that  the  retort  may  be  retained  in  position  with- 
out any  unnecessary  pressure.  The  employment  of  a  ring  to  support  the 
retort  from  below  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Much  of  the  ease  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  process  depends  upon  the  proper  mounting  of  the  retort,  which 
ought  to  admit  of  the  easy  removal  of  the  retort  and  easy  remountmg  of  it. 

Glass  Cylinders  for  Nessler  Test,  or  Nessler  Glasses — These  should  be  of 
perfectly  white  glass.  In  my  own  laboratory  the  Nessler  glasses  are  cylin- 
ders, ^  17  centimetres  in  height  and  4  centimetres  in  diameter.  They  are 
marked  with  a  file-mark  at  50  c.  c.  capacity.  From  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen 
are  necessary.    I  use  also  a  white  porcelain  tile  for  them  to  stand  upon  when 

they  are  used.  .         •    ,   t^.  v.  u 

A  half-litre  flask  to  measure  out  the  sample  of  water  is  required.  It  should 
never  be  used  for  organic  fluids,  and  indeed  it  is  best  to  keep  it  exclusively 

for  water.  ,  . 

The  measure  for  solution  of  Potash  and  Permanganate  of  Potash  is  a  con- 
venient glass,  with  a  simple  mark  at  50  c.  c.  capacity.  To  pour  well  is  an 
essential  qualification  that  such  a  glass  should  possess.  I  am  m  the  habit  ot 
using  a  thick  glass  vessel,  which  is  an  apothecary's  dispensmg  four-ounce 
measure,  and  which  I  bought  in  an  ungraduated  state. 

A  Graduated  Burette,  divided  accurately  into  cubic  centimetres,  and  pro- 
vided with  a.  glass  stopcock,  is  used  for  measuring  out  the  dilute  standard 
ammonia.    It  is  held  by  any  convenient  holder.  ,  , 

The  Pipette  for  Nessler  Reagent  is  made  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  and  re- 
quires just  one  "file-mark  at  the  2  c.  c.  capacity.  ^  .    ,  . 

Bottles  are  required  to  hold  the  different  solutions.  It  is  of  importance 
that  the  bottle  holding  the  solution  of  potash  and  permanganate  of  potash 
should  pour  well.    A  large  glass  funnel  is  also  required. 

The  convenience  of  having  a  water  supply  and  sink  close  at  hand  wmbe 
readily  appreciated.  It  will  also  be  found  to  be  advantageous  to  keep  a  table, 
or  part  of  a  table,  appropriated  exclusively  to  water  analysis,  and  to  appro- 

'  Largest  size  test  tubes  answer  very  well.— C.  A.  C. 
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priate  a  set  of  apparatus  to  it.  Thus  the  funnel,  the  half-litre  flask,  the  re- 
tort and  condenser,  burette,  pipette,  and  Nessler  glasses  should  not  be  used 
for  anything  else  but  water  analysis. 

One  very  important  matter  in  testing  of  this  order  of  delicacy  is  the  cleaning 
and  washing  out  of  the  apparatus,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
glass  surfaces  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  are 
liable  to  contract  traces  of  ammonia  from  the  air ;  and  the  rule  which  has  to 
be  observed,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  is  to  wash  out  with  clean  water 
immediately  before  use.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  these 
washings  it  is  unnecessary  to  employ  distilled  water  ;  and  that  the  ordinary 
town  water  is,  as  a  rule,  everything  that  can  be  desired  for  the  purpose. 
There  should,  however,  be  no  stint  of  the  q[uantity  of  water.  The  analysis 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  — 

The  retort  having  been  washed  out  with  a  little  strong  acid  (either  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid),  is  then  washed  out  with  good  tap-water,  until 
the  few  drops  which  drain  out  do  not  taste  acid.  It  is  then  mounted  in  its 
holder,  and  properly  connected  with  the  Liebig's  condenser,  either  by  means 
of  a  wide  india-rubber  tube  or  else  it  is  just  packed  into  the  condenser  by 
means  of  a  little  writing  paper.  Half  a  litre  of  the  sample  of  water  is  next 
measured  in  the  half-litre  flask,  and  poured  into  the  retort  through  a  large 
funnel  kept  specially  for  the  purpose-  Then  the  stopper  or  cork,  which 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  is  put  into  its  place  in  the  retort,  and  the 
Bunsen  lamp  is  lighted,  and  the  flame  applied  externally  to  the  naked  retort. 
The  retort  must  be  thrust  right  do^vn  into  the  flame,  which,  however,  must 
not  play  upon  the  surface  of  the  retort  higher  than  the  level  of  the  liquid 
within  the  retort.  In  a  few  mmutes  the  contents  of  the  retort  will  begin  to 
boil,  and  the  water  wiU  begin  to  distil  over.  The  distillate  is  to  be  collected 
in  the  glass  cylinders  for  the  Nessler  test. 

When  50  c.  c.  of  distillate  have  distilled  over,  the  cylinder  is  to  be  changed. 
The  first  50  c.  c  should  then  be  Nessler ised,  which  will  be  explained  further 
on.  The  distillation  is  to  be  continued  until  150  c.  c.  have  come  over,  and 
the  150  c.  c.  of  distillate  is  to  be  thrown  away.  Having  done  so,  and  thereby 
reduced  the  contents  of  the  retort  from  300  c.  c.  (the  quantity  originally 
taken)  to  300  c.  c,  the  distillation  is  stopped  for  a  moment. 

Fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  potash  and  permanganate  of 
potash,  which  has  been  described,  is  then  to  be  poured  into  the  retort  through 
a  wide  funnel,  and  the  distillation  proceeded  with. 

At  this  stage  of  the  operation  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  shake  the  retort 
gently,  in  order  to  avoid  bumping.  This  is  especially  the  casein  the  analysis 
of  very  bad  water.  With  a  little  practice,  and  a  little  presence  of  mind,  the 
operator  will  very  easily  overcome  difficulties  of  this  description.  The  dis- 
tillation must  be  continued  until  50  c.  c.  of  distillate  have  come  over,  and 
this  must  be  collected  in  a  cylinder  for  Nesslerising.  A  second  50  c.  c.  must 
be  collected  in  another  Nessler  cylinder,  and  a  third  50  c.  c.  must  be  col- 
lected ;  and  that  having  been  done  the  distillation  may  be  stopped,  and  the 
apparatus  left  standing  until  it  is  required  for  another  analysis.    *    *    *  * 

Let  it  be  required  to  tell  how  much  ammonia  is  present  in  50  c.  c.  of  dis- 
tillate contained  in  one  of  the  cylinders  above  mentioned.  For  this  purpose 
2  c.  c.  of  Nessler  reagent  are  dropped  into  the  50  c.  c.  of  distillate.  This  is 
best  done  by  aid  of  the  appropriate  2  c.  c.  pipette  above  mentioned.  The 
pipette  also  serves  as  a  convenient  stirrer,  to  stir  up  the  liquid  after  the 
addition  of  the  Nessler  reagent  to  it.  If  the  50  c.  c.  of  distillate  contain  any 
ammonia,  it  will  soon  after  the  addition  of  the  Nessler  reagent,  as  just  de- 
scribed, assume  a  rich  brown  colour ;  and  the  more  the  ammonia,  the  deeper 
the  colour. 

The  next  step  is  to  imitate  the  depth  of  the  colour  given  by  the  distillate. 
In  order  to  do  so,  a  clean  cylinder  is  taken,  and  into  it  is  dropped  a  certain 
measured  volume  of  the  standard  solution  of  weak  ammonia,  which  is  filled 
up  with  distilled  water  to  the  50  c.  c.  mark  on  the  cylinder.  Two  cub. 
cent,  of  Nessler  reagent  is  then  dropped  into  it  by  means  of  the  pipette,  and 
the  whole  is  very  thoroughly  stirred  up.  The  50  c.  c.  of  distillate  in  its  appro- 
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priate  cylinder,  and  the  50  c.  c.  of  water  containing  the  standard  ammonia 
are  then  placed  side  by  side  on  a  white  surface  (a  white  porcelain  tile  answers 
very  well),  and  carefully  looked  tlirough,  and  a  judgment  is  arrived  at  as  to 
which  is  of  the  deeper  colour.  If  they  be  of  equal  depth,  the  Nesslerising  is 
accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  ammonia  required  to  imitate  the 
colour  which  Nessler  reagent  imparts  to  the  distillate  is  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia in  the  distillate.  If  the  two  solutions  be  not  of  equal  depth,  another 
standard  must  be  made  up  with  water,  dilute  standard  ammonia,  and  Nessler 
reagent,  and  another  comparison  must  be  made. 

With  a  little  practice  Nesslerising  becomes  very  easy.  _  _ 

In  the  course  of  a  water  analysis  it  will  be  perceived  that  ammonia  is  to  be 
looked  for  at  two  stages ;  firstly,  before  t^he  addition  of  the  potash  and  per- 
manganate, and  secondly,  -after  the  addition  of  the  potash  and  permanganate. 
The°ammonia  which  comes  over  in  the  first  stage  is  the  "free  ammonia,' 
and  that  which  comes  over  in  the  second  stage  is  the  "albuminoid  am- 

™Tlie' recommendation  has  been  given  to  Nesslerise  only  the  first  30  c.  c.  of 
free  ammonia,  and  to  throw  away  the  next  150  c.  c.  Formerly  it  was  our 
custom  to  Nesslerise  all  four  30  c.  c.  of  free  ammonia ;  but  that  was  a  useless 
trouble,  inasmuch  as  the  first  50  c.  c.  invariably  contains  three-quarters  of 
the  total  amount  of  free  ammonia.  The  rule  is,  therefore  to  Nesslerise  the 
first  30  c  c  of  free  ammonia,  and  then  to  add  one-third.  Thus,  if  in  the  first 
50  c  c.  of  distillate  the  quantity  of  ammonia  were  found  to  be  0-02  milli- 
gramme, the  total  free  ammonia  would  be  0-027  milUgrarame. 

In  the  instance  of  the  albuminoid  ammonia,  it  is  necessary  to  Nesslerise 
each  separate  30  c.  c.  of  distillate,  and  to  add  the  amount  together,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  total  albuminoid  ammonia.  ,    .      ,  ,^         .  , 

Since  half  autre  of  water  is  taken  for  the  analysis,  the  results  must  be 
multipUed  by  two,  in  order  to  make  them  count  upon  the  htre  ;  and  it  that 
be  done,  we  shaU  then  have  the  "free  ammonia  and  "albuminoK.  am- 
monia" expressed  in  miUigrammes  per  litre,  or  in  parts  per  milhon  (which  is 

*^Thnollowing  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  notes  of  a  water  analysis 
are  kept  in  the^laboratory  may  be  useful.  _ 
Half  a  litre  of  water  was  taken  for  analysis, 

Free  ammonia  .         •          •  ^01  milUgrammes 

(Correction)  .         •  • 


Albuminoid  ammonia  .         •  "033 

•015 


013 
033 
013 
000 


•05 

Therefore,  in  Utre—Free  ammonia        _ .  . 

Albuminoid  ammoma  .  — 

If  the  amount  of  ammonia  be  very  large  in  water,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  three  or  even  ten  times  its  bulk  of  pure  water  before 
Nesslerising  it.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  retort  con- 
denser, receiver,  and  fittings  generally  should  be  scrupulously 
clean,  and  free  from  ammoniacal  or  nitrogenous  matter.  ihe 
amount  of  free  ammonia  may  be  roughly  estimated  without  dis- 
tilling the  water.  Should  Nessler's  solution  produce  a  preci- 
pitate of  earthy  salts  (which  happens  when  the  water  is  hard), 
the  intensity  of  the  colour  cannot  be  properly  observed.  In  such 
case  add  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash  solution  to  the  water,  and 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate,  Nesslerise. 


Nitrogen  Acids  in  Water. 
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Nitrous  and  Nitric  Acids. — There  is  no  reliable  method  for 
estimating  nitrous  acid.  Add  to  an  ounce  of  water  one  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  acetic  acid,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  half  an  ounce  of  thin  solution  of  starch. 
If  there  be  much  nitrous  acid  present  a  violet  colour  will  be  pro- 
duced very  soon — sometimes  a  deep  violet  colour  is  at  once  deve- 
loped. When  the  nitrous  acid  is  in  minute  quantity  no  coloura- 
tion appears,  even  after  the  expiration  of  some  hours.  For  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids^ 
there  are  several  methods  in  use.  Chapman's  modification  of 
Schulze's  method  is  probably  the  best. 

The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows  :— 50  c.  c.  of  the  water  are  intro- 
duced into  a  non -tubulated  retort,  and  50  to  70  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  added.  The  caustic  soda  must  be  free  from  nitrates,  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution  should  be  such  that  1  litre  contains  100  grm.  of  caustic  soda. 
If  necessary,  the  contents  of  the  retort  may  be  distilled  until  no  ammonia 
comes  over ;  that  is,  until  the  Nessler  test  is  incapable  of  detecting  ammonia 
in  the  distillate.  The  retort  is  now  cooled,  and  a  piece  of  aluminium'  intro- 
duced into  it  (foil  will  answer  very  well  with  dilute  solutions,  but  we  much 
prefer  thin  sheet  aluminium  in  all  cases) .  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  now 
incUned  a  Httle  upwards,  and  its  mouth  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which 
passes  the  narrow  end  of  a  small  tube  filled  with  broken-up  tobacco-pipe, 
wet  either  with  water,  or,  better,  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  free 
from  ammonia.  This  tube  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  nor 
larger  than  a  goose-quill.  It  is  connected  with  a  second  tube  containing 
piunice-stone  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  last  tube  serves 
to  prevent  any  ammonia  from  the  air  entering  the  apparatus,  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  this  way  for  a  few  hours  or  over  night.  The  contents 
of  the  pipe-clay  tube  are  now  washed  into  the  retort  with  a  little  distiUed 
water,  and  the  retort  adapted  to  a  condenser,  the  other  end  of  which  dips 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  httle  distUled  water  free  from  ammonia  (about  70 
to  80  c.  c.y  The  contents  of  the  retort  are  now  distdled  to  about  half  their 
original  volume ;  the  distillate  is  made  up  to  130  c.  c. ;  50  c.  c.  of  this  are 
taken  out,  and  the  Nessler  test  added  to  them.  If  the  colour  so  produced 
be  not  too  strong,  the  estimation  may  be  made  at  once ;  otherwise  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distillate  must  be  diluted  with  the  reqmsite  quantity  of 
water. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  ammonia  by  titration  (alkalimetry), 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  water  must  be  employed.  Half  a  litre  or  a 
litre  should  be  evaporated  down  to  a  small  bulk,  and  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  distUlate  is  received  in  standard  acid  instead 
of  water. 

The  following  rough  method  of  estimating,  or  rather  guessing, 
the  amount  of  nitrates  in  water  may  prove  of  some  use  to  health 
officers.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  10  c.  c. 
of  the  suspected  water,  and  float  it  gently  on  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
contained  in  a  narrow  test  tube.  If  there  be  much  nitric  acid 
present,  a  brown  stratum  will  soon  make  its  appearance  at  the 
juncture  of  the  two  liquids.    Note  the  size  and  colour  intensity  of 

'  A  mixture  of  filings  of  iron  and  zinc  may  be  subBtitutcd  for  aluminium,  but  not  ad- 
vantageously.—C.  A.  C. 

^-Condensers  are  very  apt  to  obtain  a  trace  of  ammonia  if  they  have  been  standing  all 
night,  and  mnst,  therefore,  be  washed  out  with  the  utmost  care.  We  prefer  to  distil  a  little 
water  through  them  until  ammonia  can  bo  no  longer  detected  in  the  distillate. 
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the  strata  produced  in  water  containing  1,  2,  5,  &c.,  grains  per 
gallon  of  nitric  acid,  and  compare  results  with  those  arrived  at  in 
the  case  of  suspected  waters. 

Water  in  which  the  only  nitrogen  compound  present  is  the 
harmless  nitric  acid  is  still  regarded  with  suspicion  by  most  sani- 
tary chemists,  from  the  supposition  that  the  germs  of  disease  in 
polluted  water  may  survive  the  almost  complete  oxidation  of  the 
dead  organic  matter.  When,  therefore,  large  amounts  of  nitric 
acid  are  found  in  water,  chemists,  following  the  example  of  Frank- 
land,  pronounce  the  nitric  acid  to  be  evidence  of  previous  sewage 
contamination." 

It  is  a  fact  that  much  larger  amounts  of  nitrogen  are  found  in 
water  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  than  in  that  of  ammonia  or  of 
ortranic  matter  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  limestone  districts 
water  which  had  never  been  contaminated  with  sewage  often  con- 
tains very  large  quantities  of  nitric  acid.    I  have  rarely  found  in 
a  water  obviously  contaminated  with  sewage  more  than  half  a 
grain  of  organic  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen  per  gallon,  whilst  in 
waters  far  removed  from  all  obvious  sources  of  animal  impurities 
I  have  often  detected  from  two  to  five  grains  of  nitric  acid  per 
gallon.    The  waters  of  two  pumps  which  I  have  constantly  been 
testing  for  the  last  two  years  never  contain  sufficient  ammonia  to 
give  the  slightest  colouration  with  Nessler's  test,  nor  do  they  con- 
tain any  nitrous  acid,  and  yet  they  include  enormous  quantities  of 
nitric  acid.    I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  wholesome 
character  of  these  waters,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of 
nitric  acid  contained  in  them.    This  point  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.    Is  the  nitric  acid  found  in  well  water  always  de- 
rived in  great  part  from  effete  animal  matter  ?    In  the  case  of  soft 
waters  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  nitric  acid  present  is  derived  from 
sewage.    When  we  find  a  water  containing  only  from  four  to  ten 
grains  of  solid  substances  per  gallon,  we  may  safely  regard  the 
nitric  acid  present  in  it  as  evidence  of  previous  sewage  pollution ; 
but  the  case  is  very  different  wdth  hard  waters— those  most  abun- 
dant in  Ireland,  and  which  contain  from  20  to  150  grains  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  salts  per  gallon.    In  the  presence  of  lime, 
and  even  of  limestone  (calcic  carbonate,  more  or  less  impure),  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  proceeds  rapidly,  and  its  nitrogen 
is  soon  converted  into  nitric  acid.    The  soil  possesses  the  power 
of  retaining  ammonia,  alkaline  phosphates,  and  most  of  the  other 
materials  which  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  but  nitrates 
pass  readily  out  of  the  soil,  and  are  usually  found  (and  often  m 
large  quantity)  in  the  drainage  water.    Plants  usually  contain, 
when  dried,  about  two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  therefore  the  portions 
of  them  which  decompose  on  or  in  the  soil  produce  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.    The  well  water— which 
is  simply  drainage  water— in  limestone  districts  is,  therefore,  very 
likely  to  contain  nitric  acid  (derived  from  decomposed  vegetable 
matters),  which  the  soil  was  not  capable  of  retaining  until  appro- 
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priatecl  by  plants.  I  can  also  conceive  that  the  nitric  acid  produced 
in  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  manure,  which  is  chiefly  altered  animal 
substances,  and  straw,  may  be  carried  into  the  wells,  whilst  the 
albuminoid  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  other  matters  would  be  re- 
tained in  the  soil. 

I  frequently  notice  that  water  containing  a  large  amount  of 
nitric  acid,  but  no  other  nitrogen  compound,  is  almost  com- 
pletely free  from  chlorine.  When  water  is  unmistakeably  con- 
taminated with  sewage,  it  invariably  contains  a  large  amount  of 
chlorine,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  common  salt.  Water,  however, 
may  contain  an  abundance  of  chlorine,  and  yet  be  free  from 
nitrogen  in  any  foi'm.  The  wells  near  the  sea  occasionally  contain 
common  salt  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  the  well  waters  often  include  very 
large  amounts  of  earthy  chlorides.  In  a  soft  water,  remote  from 
the  sea,  the  decided  presence  of  chlorine  and  nitric  acid  should  be 
considered  as  clear  evidence  of  previous  sewage  pollution,  and 
such  water  should  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  health. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  Nitric  Acid  which 

I  HATE  FOUND  IN  SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  PuMP  WaTER  : — 

An  imperial  gallon  contains  in  grains : — 

^  ,  y     pump,  1  '     Work-  county   ?,','™P'      '"^^^'^  street 

^rali^e  hou.e    DuWi?    ^ater-     p^u^p,  ^t-t. 

^°gallon^^  \    '^■^^   ^^^■'^^   "^^'^^    ^^^'^^    ^^''^^    ^^'^'^  ^^'-"^ 

Nitric  Acid,  Faintest   5-68     4-60      6-94     7'13    10-00      5-70  15-00 

trace 

The  composition  of  the  Waterford  well  water  is  so  very  pecu- 
liar that  I  think  it  desirable  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  it  here. 

Composition  of  the  Water  from  a  Public  Pump,  Waterford. 
An  imperial  gallon  contains : — 

Solid  matters,         ...         ...         ...         ...      70-100  grains. 

Including : — 

Calcium  Sulphate  (Gypsum),  ...         ...      30-200  ,, 


Chlorine, 
Organic  Nitrogen, 
Ammonia,  ... 
Nitrous  Acid, 
Nitric  Acid, 


13-000 
0-400 
4-060 
Decided  trace. 
3-000 


The  water  was  tolerably  clear,  but  possessed  a  faint  urinous 
odour.  The  chlorine  was  chiefly  in  combination  with  calcium  and 
magnesium ;  and  although  the  solids  amounted  to  70  grains  per 
gallon,  they  did  not  include  even  a  trace  of  calcic  carbonate.  I 
have  looked  in  vain  through  the  medical  and  scientific  journals 
for  the  results  of  water  examinations  showing  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  enormous  quantity  of  ammonia  present  in  this  remark- 
able water  from  Waterford. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
PURIFICATION  AND  SOFTENING  OF  WATER. 

Water  is  freed  to  a  great  extent  from  impurities  suspended 
mechanically  in  it  by  filtration  through  sand.    The  water  supplied 

to  large  towns  is  filtered  in  this  way, 
but  very  often  the  filtering  material 
is  impure,  and  still  more  frequently 
it  is  kept  too  long  in  use  without 
cleansing  or  renewal.  "Water  filtered 
through  animal  charcoal  is  deprived 
of  nearly  all  its  organic  matter.  I 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  (chiefly  vegetable)  in  a  water- 
pot  34  grains  to  0-2  per  gallon  by 
filtering  it  through  a  layer  of  animal 
charcoal  2^  inches  in  depth.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  or  not 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  and 
Asiatic  cholera  which  undoubtedly 
exist  in  water  can  be  perfectly  re- 
moved by  filtration  on  a  small  scale ; 
SjTiion  Filter  No.  1.  still,  water  which  has  been  carefully 

filtered  through  a  deep  layer  of  animal  charcoal  is 
far  less  likely  to  possess  zymotic  power  than  the  same 
water  unfiltered.  Frankland  found  that  filtration 
of  water  containing  "  rice  water'"  discharges  from 
cholera  patients  did  not  remove  the  poison  of  the 
disease. 

The  syphon  filter  consists  of  a  block  of 
Sypiaou  FiiterNo.2.  j.|jarcoal,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  tube  is 
inserted.  The  block  is  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  latter 
percolates  into  the  tube,  from  which  it  may  be  sucked  out  by 
a  tube  of  vulcanized  India  rubber.  The  elastic  tube  may 
be  filled  with  water  and  used  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  syphon. 
Travellers  would  find  a  small  syphon  filter  useful,  as  they  might 
be  obliged  to  drink  water  of  a  doubtful  quality. 

Messrs.  Maguire  and  Son,  Dawson-street,  Dublin,  prepare  a  very 
good  charcoal  filter,  which  I  have  found  to  work  well.  "  Magnetic 
carbide  of  iron,"  wood  and  peat  charcoals,  and  other  materials  are 
used  in  filter  beds  ;  but  they  are  far  inferior  in  purifying  power  to 
animal  charcoal.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  this  substance  in  so  im- 
pure a  state  that  it  renders  the  water  passed  through  it  undrinkable. 
It  should  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (to  dissolve  the 
earthy  salts  which  it  contains),  and  washed  repeatedly  with 
water  until  the  latter  no  longer  acquires  a  disagreeable  flavour  from 
the  charcoal.    There  is  a  great  variety  of  filters  on  sale  now,  from 
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the  small  syphon  filter  placed  on  the  table  to  the  larp^e  ten-gallon 
cylinder  capable  of  filtering  fifty  gallons  a-day.  When  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  filtered  an  arrangement  such  as  that 


shown  in  the  engraving  may  be  employed.  Every  filtering  bed  of 
moderate  size  should  be  covered  in. 

Condy's  liquid  (solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium)  may  be 
used  to  destroy  organic  matter  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
water ;  it,  however,  often  imparts  to  the  water  a  brownish  hue. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  permanganate  has  the  power  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  disease,  supposing  such  bodies  to  exist,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  is  known  to  destroy  organic  matter.  It  has  little  or 
no  effect  upon  urea. 

Alum  may  be  used  advantageously  to  precipitate  the  matters 
suspended  in  very  muddy  waters  :  from  three  to  six  grains  per 
gallon  of  water  may  be  used  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  water  might  possibly  be  contaminated  with  disease  germs  ; 
then,  if  it  must  be  used,  the  most  effectual  way  to  render  it  inno- 
cuous is  to  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes.  Water  which  has  lost  its 
gaseous  constituents  by  boiling  is  very  insipid ;  but  to  a  great 
extent  it  may  be  aerated,  by  pouring  it  from  one  vessel  into 
another  for  about  thirty  times. 

Hardness. — Water  is  said  to  be  "  hard"  when  it  produces  ciirds 
instead  of  a  lather  on  treatment  with  soap.  This  hardness  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  earthy  salts — chiefly  chalk  and  gypsum.  _  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland  the  spring  waters  contain  great  quantities 
of  magnesian  and  calcium  salts.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in 
Dublin  city  and  county.  The  rock  formation  underlying  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Dublin  is  limestone  mixed  with  black  shale,  and  is 
known  to  geologists  by  the  term  calp.  Resting  on  the  solid  rock 
there  is  a  stratum  of  impure  limestone  gravel,  averaging  about  40 
feet  in  depth.    In  several  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Dodder 
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dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone  occurs,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milltown.  It  is  the  drainage  of  this 
limestone  gravel  that  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
well  water  of  Dublin  and  its  suburbs.  In  a  few  parts,  however,  of 
the  southern  suburbs  the  superficial  wells  are  supplied  by  drainage 
from  the  dolomitized  limestone.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Dublin 
well  water  is  very  hard,  and  is  not  suited  for  detergent  purposes. 
It  is,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  its  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
and  low  temperature,  a  well  flavoured  water,  even  when  it  contains 
excessive  quantities  of  earthy  salts. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  Dublin  well  waters  which  is 
worthy  of  notice — that  is,  that  whilst  in  some  of  them  there  are 
only  minute  traces  of  gypsum,  in  others  there  are  from  10  to  90 
grains  per  gallon  of  this  most  undesirable  ingredient.  In  many 
specimens  I  have  found  more  than  25  grains  of  gypsum.  In  the 
water  of  the  pump  at  the  University  Club,  St.  Stephen's-green,  I 
found  the  enormous  amount  of  168  grains  of  solid  matter  per 
gallon,  of  which  no  less  than  84  grains  were  sulphate  of  calcium,  30 
grains  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  20  grains  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium. There  were  only  2  grains  of  organic  matter  in  this 
curious  water ;  ^  and  I  have  generally  found  that  waters  in  which, 
large  amounts  of  gypsum  occur  do  not  contain  much  organic 
matter.  The  presence  in  water  of  more  than  3  grains  per  gallon 
of  sulphate  of  calcium  is  considered  to  be  injurious.  Water  con- 
taining from  5  to  10  grains  per  gallon  of  this  ingredient  is,  I 
know,  constantly  drank  without  invariably  producing  disease,  but 
it  is  impossible  that  water  like  that  of  the  University  Club  pump 
could  be  used  with  impunity.  Indeed,  I  have  learned  that  persons 
who  drank  this  water  suffered  much  from  dyspepsia  and  severe 
diarrhcEa,  the  cause  of  which  was  inexplicable  to  them  until  the 
nature  of  the  water  which  they  drank  was  ascertained. 

The  presence  of  enormous  amounts  of  sulphate  of  calcium^  in 
some  of  the  superficial  wells  of  Dublin  appears  the  more  surprising 
from  the  fact  that  the  drainage  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
selenite  or  beds  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  circumstance  may, 
however,  be  explained  in  this  way : — There  is  a  large  amount  of 
amorphous  sulphide  of  iron  in  the  black  shale,  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  calp :  by  oxida- 
tion this  sulphide  of  iron  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  the  same 
metal,  and  the  sulphate  reacting  upon  the  carbonate  of  calcium  (which 
is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  calp)  produces  sulphate  of 
calcium  and  carbonate  of  iron. 

The  "  hardness"  of  water  is  due  to  the  presence  of  compounds 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  Carbonate  of  calcium,  or  chalk,  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  the  hardness  of  water.  This  substance  is 
not  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas 

'  This  analysis  was  made  before  the  determination  of  ammonia,  &c.,  in 
water  was  in  use. 
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readily  dissolves  it.  Spring,  well,  and  even  river  waters  contain 
carbonic  acid,  and  often  in  large  quantities,  and  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  chalk  they  dissolve  it.  If  these  kinds  of  water  be 
boiled  they  become  soft,  because  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  driven  off, 
and  the  chalk  having  lost  its  solvent  is  thrown  down  in  a  solid 
form.  This  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  earthen  incrustation 
in  boilers,  tea-kettles,  and  similar  vessels.  When  the  hardness  of 
water  is  due  to  the  sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  the 
chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  then  boiling  will  not 
soften  it,  as  all  those  salts  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  pure  water. 
The  waters  of  the  Dublin  canals,  and  some  of  its  wells,  may  be 
rendered  soft  by  boiling,  but  most  of  the  pump  waters  which  I 
have  examined  are  permanently  hard. 

I  shall  now  explain  why  it  is  that  hard  water  is  not  suitable  for 
detergent  purposes.  Soaps  are  the  products  of  the  action  of 
alkalies  upon  animal  or  vegetable  fats  and  oils.  Fats  are  com- 
pounds  of  glycerine  with  various  substances,  such,  for  example,  as 
oleic  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  palmitic  acid — which,  however,  are 
not,  as  their  names  might  imply,  sour  to  the  taste.  When  a  fat  is 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  say  soda,  the  glycerine  is  displaced 
by  the  alkali,  and  a  soap  is  formed.  The  soaps  of  the  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda,  are  soluble  in  water ;  but  there  are  other  soaps — 
lor  example,  those  containing  lime — which  do  not  dissolve  in  that 
fluid.  When,  therefore,  we  try  to  wash  with  hard  water,  the  lime 
decomposes  the  soda  soap,  and  uniting,  with  its  fatty  acid,  forms  an 
insoluble  compound,  or  curd. 

All  the  earthy  salts  render  water  hard  and  cause  a  great  waste 
of  soap.  When  the  hardness  of  water  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
chalk,  simple  boiling  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy,  provided  the 
water  be  not  used  until  the  chalk  has  subsided  from  it,  and  the 
clear  fluid  is  decanted  off  the  sediment.  Clark's  process  for  soften- 
ing this  kind  of  water  consists  in  adding  lime  water  to  it.  The 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  which  holds  the  chalk  in  solution,  unites 
with  and  throws  down  the  lime,  and  the  chalk  having  lost  its 
solvent  is  precipitated  at  the  same  time.  The  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  this  process  is  to  ascertain  the  proper  quantity  of  lime 
water  to  employ  ;  for  if  an  excess  be  applied,  the  remedy  will  be 
worse  than  the  defect.  I  think,  however,  that  the  addition  of  5 
gallons  of  lime  water  to  100  gallons  of  tolerably  hard  water  will 
never  prove  an  excessive  quantity,  and  will  be  certain  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  water. 

Dublin  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Vartry,  a  river  which 
drains  an  area  of  22  square  miles  of  mountainous  district  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  The  water  is  conveyed  through  huge  iron 
tubes  from  the  great  reservoir  (420  acres  in  extent^  at  Round- 
wood,  a  distance  of  22  miles;  and  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
supply  12,000,000  gallons  per  day,  or  35  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population  who  are  expected  to  use  it.  The  undertaking  has  cost 
the  citizens  above  £500,000,  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
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money  has  been  well  expended,  and  that  the  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  now  provided  for  the  city  will  greatly  tend  to  promote  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  citizens. 

The  Vartry  water  is,  as  I  have  already  shown,  extremely  pure, 
containing,  as  it  does,  only  two  grains  of  mineral  matter,  and  two 
grains  of  organic  matter,  per  gallon.  By  its  use  a  large  quantity 
of  soap  is  saved  to  the  citizens  ;  and  clothes  can  be  washed 
in  it  with  less  friction.  A  bath  in  this  extremely  soft  liquid  is  an 
enviable  luxury.  Hard  water  is  not  even  suitable  for  cooking 
food.  It  does  not  extract  all  the  soluble  matter  from  meat,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  used  in  preparing  soup.  Infusion  of  tea 
made  with  hard  water  is  often  perfectly  undrinkable,  and  in  any 
case  the  lime  renders  a  portion  of  the  more  valuable  ingredients 
of  the  tea  insoluble  and  useless.  Peas  and  some  other  vegetables, 
when  boiled  in  very  hard  water,  do  not  lose  their  hard  texture.  I 
have  performed  a  great  many  experiments  with  the  Vartry  water, 
from  the  results  of  which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
use  of  such  water,  for  detergent  and  cooking  purposes,  eflFects 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Dublin  public  for 
clothes,  soap,  and  food. 

Clarke's  method  of  softening  water  has  recently  been  adopted 
on  a  somewhat  large  scale  in  England,  and  it  is  likely  to  become 
more  generally  employed  ;  I  therefore  give  his  method  in  extenso, 
as  it  appears  in  the  specification  of  his  patent,  enrolled  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1844  : — 

Preparation  of  the  Soap  Test. — Sixteen  grains  of  pure  Iceland  spar  (car- 
bonate of  lime)  are  dissolved  (taking  care  to  avoid  loss)  in  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  air-bath,  the  residue  is  again 
redissolved  in  water,  and  again  evaporated  ;  and  these  operations  are  repeated 
until  the  solution  gives  to  test-paper  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction. 
The  solution  is  made  up  by  additional  distilled  water  to  the  bulk  of  precisely 
one  gallon.    It  is  then  called  the  "  standard  solution  of  16  degrees  of  hard- 
ness."   Good  London  curd  soap  is  dissolved  in  proof  spu-it,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  of  avoirdupois  for  every  gallon  of  spirit ;  and  the  solution  is 
filtered  into  a  well-stoppered  phial,  capable  of  holding  2,000  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water;  100  test  measures,  each  measure  equal  to  10  water-grain 
measures  of  the  standard  solution  of  16  degrees  of  hardness,  are  introduced. 
Into  the  water  in  this  phial  the  soap  solution  is  gradually  poured  from  a  gra- 
duated burette ;  the  mixture  being  well  shaken  after  each  addition  of  the 
solution  of  soap,  until  a  lather  is  formed  of  sufScient  consistence  to  remain 
for  five  minutes  all  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  phial  is  placed  on 
its  side.    The  number  of  measures  of  soap  solution  is  noticed,  and  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  altered,  if  necessary,  by  a  further  addition  of 
either  soap  or  spirit,  until  exactly  32  measures  of  the  liquid  are  reqixired  for 
100  measures  of  the  water  of  16  degrees  of  hardness.    The  experiment  is 
made  a  second  and  a  third  time,  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  soap  solution,  and  then  a  large  quantity  of  the  test  may  be  prepared ; 
for  which  purpose  Dr.  Clarke  recommends  to  scrape  olf  the  soap  into  shav- 
ings, by  a  straight,  sharp  edge  of  glass,  and  to  dissolve  it  by  heat  in  part  of 
the  proof  spirit,  mixing  the  solution  thus  formed  with  the  rest  of  the  proof 
spirit. 

Process  for  ascertaining  the  Hardness  of  TTot^er.— Previous  to  applying 
the  soap  test,  it  is  necessary  to  expel  from  the  water  the  excess  of  carbonic 
a<;id— that  is,  the  excess  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  to  form  alkaline  or 
earthly  bicarbonates,  this  excess  having  the  property  of  slowly  decomposing 
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a  lather  once  formed.  For  this  purpose,  before  measuring  out  the  water  for 
trial,  it  should  be  shaken  briskly  in  a  stoppered  glass  bottle  half- Med  with  it, 
sucldng  out  the  air  from  the  bottle  at  intervals  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  so 
as  to  change  the  atmosphere  in  the  bottle ;  100  measures  of  the  water  are 
then  introduced  into  the  stoppered  phial,  and  treated  with  the  soap  test,  the 
carbonic  acid  eliminated  being  sucked  out  from  time  to  time  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  bottle.  The  hardness  of  the  water  is  then  inferred  directly  from 
the  number  of  measures  of  soap  solution  employed,  by  reference  to  the  sub- 
joined table.  In  trials  of  \vate<s  above  16  degrees  hardness,  100  measures  of 
distilled  water  should  be  added,  and  60  measures  of  the  soap  test  dropped 
into  the  mixture,  provided  a  lather  is  not  formed  previously.  If,  at  60  test  mea- 
sures of  soap  test,  or  at  any  number  of  such  measm-es  between  32  degrees  and 
60  degrees,  the  proper  lather  be  produced,  then  a  final  trial  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner: — 100  test  measures  of  the  water  under  trial  are 
mixed  with  100  measures  of  distilled  water,  well  agitated,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  sucked  out ;  to  this  mixture  soap  test  is  added  until  the  lather  is  pro- 
duced, the  number  of  test  measures  required  is  divided  by  2,  and  the  double 
of  such  degree  ■vvill  be  the  hardness  of  the  water.  For  example,  suppose 
half  the  soap  test  that  has  been  required  correspond  to  lOyfj  degrees  of 
hardness,  then  the  hardness  of  the  water  imder  trial  will  be  21.  Suppose, 
however,  that  60  measures  of  the  soap  test  have  failed  to  produce  a  lather, 
then  another  100  measures  of  distilled  water  are  added,  and  the  preliminary 
trial  made,  until  90  test  measures  of  soap  solution  have  been  added.  Should 
a  lather  now  be  produced,  a  final  trial  is  made  by  adding  to  100  test  measures 
of  the  water  to  be  tried  200  test  measures  of  distilled  water,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  soap  test  required  is  divided  by  3  ;  and  the  degree  of  hardness  corres- 
ponding with  the  third  part  being  ascertained  by  comparison  with  the  stan- 
dard solutions,  this  degree  multiplied  by  3  will  be  the  hardness  of  the  water. 
Thus,  suppose  83.5  measures  of  soap  solution  were  required  8-5  5=  28'5,  and 

on  referring  to  the  table  this  number  is  found  to  correspond  to  14  degrees, 
which,  multiplied  by  3,  gives  42  degrees  for  the  actual  hardness  of  the  water. 

Table  of  soap  test  measures  corresponding  to  100  test  measures  of  each 
standard  solution : — 


Differences  as  for 

Degree  of  Hardness.  Soap  Test  Measures.  the  nest  Degree  of 

Hardness. 

0  ...  1-4 

1  .  .  .  3-2  ...  1-8 

2  .  .  .  5-4  ...  2-2 

3  .  •  .  76  ...  2-2 

4  .  .  .  9-6  ...  20 

5  .  .  .  116  .  .  20 

6  .  .  .  13-6  .  2-0 

7  .  .  .  13-6  .         .  .2-0 

8  .  .  .  17-3  .         .  .1-9 

9  .  .  .  19-4  .  .  .1-9 

10  .  .  .  21-3  .  .  1-9 

11  .  .  .  23-1  .  .  .1-8 

12  ,  .  .  24-9  .  .  .1-8 

13  .  .  .  26  7  .         .  .1-8 

14  .  .  .  28-3  .         .  .1-8 

15  .  .  .  30-3  .         .  .1-8 

16  .  .  .  320  .         .  .1-7 


The  water  supplies  of  many  of  the  large  cities  are  derived  from 
lakes  and  rivers  dammed  up.  These  are,  in  general,  situated  in 
thinly-peopled  districts,  where  the  waters  are  not  liable  to  be 
tainted  with  sewage  impurities.  With  few  exceptions,  the  new 
water  supplies  contain  very  little  solid  matter  in  solution,  whilst 
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the  water  formerly  in  use  was,  as  a  general  rule,  hard — that  is, 
it  contained  from  ten  to  serenty  grains  of  solid  matters  per  gallon. 
"When  the  bills  for  the  better  supplying  of  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  and  other  towns  with  water  were  before  Parliament,  the 
medical  and  scientific  evidence  educed  was  nearly  altogether  in 
favour  of  soft  water  as  against  hard  water.  Is  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  faith  of  this  evidence  tbatiiParliament  was  induced  to 
sanction  the  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  pounds  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  works.  After  all  this,  it  is  rather  startling  to 
find  a  high  sanitary  authority— Dr.  Letheby,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  city  of  London — stating  that  the  use  of  soft  water  in 
a  town  greatly  increases  the  mortality  of  its  inhabitants.  In  his 
report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  London  during  the  year  1869  he 
gives  a  table  showing  the  average  composition  of  the  water  supplied 
to  the  metropolis  during  the  year,  and  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  proportion  of  solid  matter  per  gallon  varied  from  18-18  to 
27-85  grains.  The  solid  matter  consisted  chiefly  of  lime  salts, 
which  Dr.  Letheby  contends  render  the  water  wholesome.  He 
says : — 

"  In  this  country  it  is  remarkable  that  wherever  solt  water  is 
supplied  to  the  people  the  mortality  is  large,  even  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  birth-rate  of  the  place.  Glasgow,  for  example,  as 
well  as  Preston,  Dundee,  Sheffield,  Plymouth,  Manchester,  Brad- 
ford, &c.,  which  are  all  supplied  with  water  of  less  than  four  degrees 
of  hardness,  have  a  mortality  which  ranges  from  26  to  34  per 
1,000;  while  at  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Sunderland,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Wakefield,  Dover,  Norwich,  Croydon,  Worcester,  Derby, 
and  other  places  where  the  waters  are  hard,  the  mortality  is  con- 
siderably less— in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  in  towns  supplied  with 
water  of  more  than  ten  degrees,  the  average  mortality  is  about  22 
per  1,000  ;  while  in  those  supplied  with  softer  water  it  is  about  2b 

per  l',000."  .     -,  .     ,  .1, 

Dr.  Letheby  states  that  the  savans  appointed  by  the  authorities 
of  Paris  and  Vienna  to  decide  on  the  quality  of  the  water  to  be 
supplied  to  those  cities  reported  in  favour  of  water  of  moderate 
decrees  of  hardness.  One  consideration  seems  to  have  powerfully 
intiuenced  the  decision  of  the  French  ^araw*— namely,  the  allega- 
tion that  more  conscripts  are  rejected  in  the  soft  water  districts,  on 
account  of  imperfect  development  and  stunted  growth,  than  in  the 
hard.    "  And  if,"  says  Dr.  Letheby, 

"  Wc  regard  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  there  is  ttie 
strikin.^  fact  that,  as  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered 
with  calcareous  strata,  we  are  compelled  to  drink  calcareous  water, 
as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  wholesome  purpose  ;  and  it  may  well  be, 
as  the  late  Professor  Johnson  observed,  that  '_the  bright  sparkling 
hard  waters  which  gush  out  in  frequent  springs  from  our  chalk  and 
other  limestone  rocks  are  relished  to  drink,  not  merely  because  they 
are  grateful  to  the  eye,  but  because  there  is  something  exhilarating 
in  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  they  contain,  and  give  off  as  they  pass 
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through  the  warm  mouth  and  throat ;  and  because  the  lime  they 
hold  in  solution  removes  acid  matters  from  the  stomach,  and  thus 
acts  as  a  grateful  medicine  to  the  system.  To  abandon  the  use  of 
such  a  water,  and  to  drink  daily  in  its  stead  one  entirely  free  from 
mineral  matter,  so  far  from  improving  the  health,  may  injure  it. 
In  fact,  the  water  of  a  country  may  determine  the  diet  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  soft  water  of  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  use  of  brown  meal ;  and  but  for  the 
calcareous  waters  of  Ireland  the  potato  could  not  have  become  a 
national  food.  Looking-,  therefore,  at  the  plain  teachings  of  all  this, 
and  considering  the  excellent  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  this 
metropolis,  it  would  be  folly,  in  my  opinion,  to  change  it  for  a  soft 
water." 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  recently  expended  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling  in  supplying  themselves  with  water  of  about  two 
degreesof  hardness,  instead  of  the  water  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
degrees  of  hardness  formerly  in  use  in  that  city.  If  Dr.  Letheby's 
view  be  correct,  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  may  justly  complain 
that,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  scientific  men,  they  have  been  led 
to  worse  than  useless  extravagance.  It  seems,  however,  strange  that 
the  use  of  pure  soft  water  could  be  the  means  of  largely  increasing 
the  death-rate  of  a  town.  The  ordinary  food  which  we  use  con- 
tains abundance  of  mineral  substances,  with  which  the  bony  struc- 
tures of  the  body  are  nourished.  Even  if  it  did  not,  the  quantity 
of  useful  earthy  matter  taken  into  the  body  through  the  medium 
of  water  would  be  inadequate  to  subserve  any  useful  purpose.  Lot 
us  take  the  case  of  an  average  sample  of  the  hard  water  supplied 
to  London.  It  contains  16  grains  of  eai'thy  salts  per  imperial 
gallon  (70,000  grains  weight,  or  160  ounces).  Few  persons  drink 
more  than  half  a  gallon  of  water  per  day,  so  that  a  person  con- 
suming that  large  quantity  would  derive  from  it  only  eight  grains  of 
earthy  salts.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  by  heating  water, 
the  hardness  of  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  calcic  carbonate,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  earthy  salt  is  rendered  insoluble.  Much  of 
the  lime  contained  in  the  hard  water  used  for  domestic  purposes  is 
deposited  in  the  tea  kettles  and  other  appliances  of  the  household. 
The  quantity  of  lime  in  a  man  of  160  lbs.  weight  is  about 
one  pound,  and  an  adult  daily  consumes  in  his  food  at  least 
^  oz.  of  earthy  salts.  As  the  lime  contained  in  the  bones  Is 
associated  nearly  altogether  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  not  with 
carbonic  acid,  it  is  evident  that  the  chalk  contained  in  hard  waters 
cannot  contribute,  at  least  in  an  important  manner,  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  body. 

The  apparent  relation  between  the  death  rate  and  the  nature  of 
the  water  supplies  in  the  towns  mentioned  by  Dr.  Letheby  is 
certainly  remarkable ;  but  I  think  the  death  rates  in  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  the  other  towns  supplied  with  soft  water  was  not 
lower  when  the  water  furnished  to  them  was  hard.  Dr.  Letheby 
includes  Dublin  amongst  the  towns  which  have  a  very  high  death 
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rate ;  and  yet,  until  very  recently,  that  city  was  supplied  with 
water  of  about  the  degree  of  hardness  which  Dr.  Letheby  con- 
siders most  desirable.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Substitution  of  the  pure  soft  water  of 
the  Vartry  for  the  hard  water  supplied  by  the  canals  has  produced 
an  improvement  in  the  public  health. 

I  have  received  a  letter  upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  Gairdner,  late 
medical  ofhcer  of  health  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  author  of  an 
excellent  work  on  air  and  water,  from  which  I  quote  the  following 
extract : — 

"  The  highlanders  and  islanders  of  Scotland,  who,  despite  many 
unfavourable  circumstances,  enjoy  the  credit  of  a  low  death-rate, 
almost  all  drink  soft  water ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  single  fact  showing 
that  soft  water,  in  the  many  instances  in  which  it  has  now  been 
brought  into  populous  places,  instead  of  hard,  has  in  any  instance 
led  to  an  increased  death-rate,  or  produced  an  appreciable  bad 
effect  where  the  other  sanitary  circumstances  are  good. 

"  In  Glasgow  the  whole  of  the  west  end,  well-to-do  population 
drink  Loch  Katrine  water,  and  do  not  suffer.  The  death-rate  of 
the  town  is  affected  by  quite  other  causes." 

Papers  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Murray,  of  Newcastle,  Dr. 
Cadge,  of  Norwich,  and  others,  to  prove  that  hard  waters  give 
rise  to  calculi  in  those  who  drink  it  habitually.  In  Norfolk 
calculous  disease  is  common,  and  the  waters  in  that  county  are 
very  calcareous.  Professor  Gamgee  states  that  sheep  are  very  liable 
to  calculi  in  the  limestone  districts.  If  calculous  disease  resulted 
from  the  use  of  hard  water,  then  it  should  be  very  prevalent  in 
Ireland ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

BAD  WATER  A  CAUSE  AND  CARRIER  OF  DISEASE. 

The  majority  of  sanitarians  are  of  opinion  that  foul  water  is  a 
common  carrier  of  contagious  diseases — of,  at  least,  two  of  them, 
namely,  typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera.  It  undoubtedly  is  the 
direct  cause  of  non-contagious  maladies  such  as  simple  diarrhoea 
and  constipation ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  introduces  entozoa  into 
the  bodies  of  men  and  the  lower  animals.  Dr.  Buchanan'  believes 
that  cholera  and  enteric  fever  are  communicated  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  polluted  water.  Pettenkofer  states  that  when  the 
soil  water  is  lowered  the  cholera  poison  diflfuses  itself  throughout 
the  porous  soil ;  but,  according  to  Buchanan,  when  the  soil  water 
subsides,  the  superficial  wells  become  more  impure  from  effete 
animal  matters,  and  the  drinking  water  which  they  supply  is  the 
direct  carrier  of  the  disease.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  soil 
water  is  nearly  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  waste  matters 
thrown  out  from  dwellings  are  carried  off  horizontally  by  the 
drainage  ;  whilst,  when  the  soil  water  is  low,  the  refuse  sinks  into 
the  surface  wells,  which  thereby  become  polluted,  and  during 
epidemics  of  cholera,  or  endemics  of  enteric  fever,  retain  the  virus 
of  those  diseases.  Dr.  Buchanan  quoted  several  facts  to  prove  that 
typhoid  fever  is  spread  by  means  of  polluted  potable  water ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  subsidence  of  soil  water  does  not 
affect  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  localities  supplied  with  water 
brought  from  pure  and  remote  sources.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Buchanan  in  regarding  impure  drinkable  water  as  a  common 
vehicle  in  which  the  germs  of  several  zymotic  diseases  are  carried 
into  the  body.  During  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Ireland  I 
found  that  the  pump  water  used  in  several  localities  where  the 
disease  was  unusually  severe  contained  excessive  amounts  of 
animal  impurities.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Arklow 
and  Mallow.  In  the  latter  town  there  were  few  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease except  in  one  suburb,  the  well  water  of  which  I  found 
loaded  with  organic  matter,  nitrates,  and  nitrites.  Where 
the  disease  did  not  prevail  the  water  was  remarkably  pure.  Dr. 
Buchanan's  views  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  facts  set 
forth  in  Ballot's  report  on  the  spread  of  cholera  in  Holland ;  for 
that  author  has  shown  that  in  every  town  in  the  Netherlands 
where  rain  water  alone  was  drank  there  were  either  no  cases  of 
cholera  or  a  few  isolated  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  where  wells 
and  canals  furnished  the  water  of  towns  or  villages,  the  disease 
prevailed.  Pettenkofer  himself  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  cholera 
and  typhoid  fever  are  occasionally  contracted  by  drinking  impure 
water.     In  November,  1869,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
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with  Professor  Pettenkofer  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  and  he 
stated  that  he  believed  cholera  was  occasionally  communicated 
through  the  agency  of  potable  water,  but  that  the  general  spread 
of  the  disease  was  not  through  that  channel. 

Dr.  Bryden,  of  the  Bengal  army,  has  published  a  voluminous 
report  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Northern  India  in  1866-68. 
Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  report  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  theory  of  the  general  propagation  of  cholera  by  means  of 
impure  water.  Whilst  the  water-tanks  are  fouled  by  dipping 
clothes  into  them  and  bathing  in  them,  and  the  supplies  are  drying 
up,  the  disease  increases  rapidly ;  but  when  the  tanks  are  cleaned 
out  and  refilled  with  pure  rain  water  the  cholera  vanishes,  and 
does  not  reappear  during  the  time  that  rain  keeps  the  tanks  full  of 
water. 

The  history  of  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Europe  appears 
to  me  to  prove  clearly  that  cholera  is  very  frequently  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  potable  water.  Letheby  doubts  that  water 
had  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  cholera  in  London  during  the 
late  outbreak,  but  the  great  majority  of  health  officers  of  the 
metropolis  hold  an  opposite  opinion.  In  an  elaborate  report,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  A.  M.  Ballot,  of  Rotterdam,  voluminous  evidence  is 
produced  to  prove  that  cholera 'was  propagated  throughout  Holland 
chiefly  by  means  of  polluted  water.  Dr.  Ballot's  conclusions  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  Our  country  is  highly  affected  by  the  cholera  at  every  epidemic,  chiefly 
in  those  parts  where  they  drink  water  directly  from  the  rivers  and  canals,  or 
from  the  ground  saturated  with  sewerage  matters. 

2.  In  places  where  rain  water  is  generally  drank  the  disease  is  by  far  less 

violent.  ,   ,     .       x  * 

3.  Places  where  there  is  no  other  drinkable  water  but  ram  water  are  not 
affected  by  the  epidemic  :  the  single  cases  occurring  there  are  imported. 

4.  When  places  affected  by  the  cholera  were  suppUed  with  pure  water 
instead  of  the  vitiated  water  the  disease  disappeared. 

The  use  of  ordinary  hard  water  probably  predisposes  persons  to 
contract  cholera  when  the  disease  is  prevalent;  but  water  contain- 
ing the  actual  virus  of  cholera  is,  of  course,  that  by  means  of  which 
the  disease  is  chiefly  propagated.  .  tt   i  i. 

In  the  «  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts,  January.  1871,"  the  subject  of  the  causes  of 
typhoid  fever  is  treated  at  considerable  length.  Inquiries  were 
made  from  medical  men  in  163  towns  of  the  State,  and  their 
replies  occupy  sixty  pages  of  a  large  volume.  The  following  is  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  leading  queries  and  their  answers:— 

1.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  between 
houses  suppUed  with  water  from  weUs  about  the  premises  and  houses  sup- 
pUed with  water  conveyed  from  springs  or  from  ponds  of  unquestionable 
purity? 

Replies. 

Yes,    .  .  •  •  . 

No  difference  has  been  remarked,     '      ■      '  11 
Whole  supply  of  town  from  wells,    .  • 
Indefinite,         .  .  •  .  oi 
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2  Can  you  inform  us  whether,  at  times  when  typhoid  prevailed,  the 
water  of  tlie  wells  was  rising  or  falling,  and  whether  it  was  higher  or  lower, 
than  the  average  for  the  year  ? 

(If  your  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  height  of  subsoil  water  as 
marked  by  the  wells,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  note  it  in  future  epidemics, 
and  let  us  know  the  result?) 

Replies. 

Eising  after  being  very  low,  .  .11 

Palling,  .  .  .  .16 

Very  low,  .  .  .  .36 

Have  not  observed,  .  .  .  100 

3.  Have  you  observed  any  connection  between  typhoid  fever  and  foul  soil, 
whether  from  privies,  pigsties,  manure  heaps,  or  similar  collections  of  decom- 
posing matter  lying  on  the  ground  ? 

Replies. 

Yes,     .  .  .  .  .79 

No,      .  .  .  .  .45 

Doubtful,  .  .  .  .39 

4.  Have  you  observed  any  connection  between  tjrphoid  fever  and  putrid 
air,  whether  from  rotting  vegetables  in  cellars,  bad  drains,  unventilated  living 
or  sleeping  rooms,  or  from  any  other  cause  ? 

Replies. 

Yes,     .  .  .  .  .90 

No,      .  .  .  .  .36 

Doubtful,  .  .  .  .37 

Ten  towns  report  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  almost  unknown  among 
them,  and  for  this  reason  they  can  give  no  information. 


THE  MORTALITY  FROM  TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  THE    URBAN   POPULATION  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  DURING  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


Population 

1865 
(All  Ages). 

Total 
Deaths  from 
Typhoid  m 
Ten  Years. 

Average  No. 
of  ptrsons 
living  each 

year  to  one 
Death. 

Average  No. 

of  Deaths 
each  year  to 
1,000  Persons 
living. 

One  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  (147)  cities  and 
towns  of  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants. 

One  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  (184)  towns  of  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants, . 

1,044,294 
213,468 

7,888 
2,539 

1,323-90 
840-75 

0-755 
1189 

It  appears  that  typhoid  fever  i.g  more  prevalent  in  the  small 
towns  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  densely  populated  centres 
of  manufacturing  industries,  although  the  death-rate  from  all 
causes  is  higher  in  the  latter.  This  fact  bears  out  to  some  extent 
the  statement  lately  made  by  Dr.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  that  the 
zymotics  are,  relatively  to  the  number  of  deaths,  as  destructive  in 
the  country  as  in  towns.  They  do  not,  however,  sustain  the  theory 
put  forth  by  Dr.  Stark  that  the  extirpation  of  zymotic  diseases  is 
beyond  the  power  of  man.    It  is  shown  in  the  Reports  upon  this 
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subject  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  that  the 
common  proximate  cause  of  typhoid  fever  in  that  State  is  organized 
matter  (chiefly  vegetable)  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  "  Whether 
the  vehicle  be  drinking  water  made  foul  by  human  excrement,  sink 
drains,  or  soiled  clothing  ;  or  air  made  foul  in  enclosed  places  by 
drains,  decaying  vegetables,  or  fish  (Swampscott),  or  old  timber 
(Tisbury),  or  in  open  places  by  pigsties,  drained  ponds  or  reser- 
voirs, stagnant  water,  accumulations  of  filth  of  every  sort,  the  one 
thing  present  in  all  these  circumstances  is  decomposition." 

If  decomposing  organic  matter  be  then  the  proximate  cause  of 
typhoid,  sanitary  measures  might  be  rendered  as  efficacious  in  the 
abatement  of  this  disease  in  villages  and  the  open  country  as  in 
the  most  densely  crowded  towns. 

Those  who  believe  that  impure  potable  water  has  but  little  to 
do  with  the  spread  of  the  malady  contend  that  it  is  the  foul  air 
issuing  from  the  soil,  and  not  from  the  water,  that  conveys  the 
typhoid  contagium.  No  outbreak  of  the  disease  can  occur  until 
the  soil  is  typhoid  ripe.  The  most  dangerous  condition  of  the 
soil  is  when  the  ground  water  is  sinking  after  a  previous  rise.  In 
Massachusetts  it  would  appear  that  the  period  during  which 
typhoid  fever  is  prevalent  coincides  with  that  in  which  the  water 
is  lowest  in  the  wells.  The  editor  of  the  reports  on  typhoid  fever 
in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  suggests  that  tlie  compara- 
tive immunity  from  this  disease  enjoyed  by  the  denizens  of  the 
larger  cities  may  be  due  to  the  pavement  and  other  impervious  layers 
which  cover  the  soih  If  emanations  from  the  soil  be  the  source 
of  the  disease,  the  safest  plan  is  to  sleep  in  the  highest  stories  of 
our  houses.  As  for  cellars  and  kitchens,  the  authorities  should 
prohibit  their  use  as  sleeping  apartments. 

On  studying  carefully  the  literature  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  disease  is  largely  spread  by  polluted  water  is  con- 
clusive. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  of  Dublin,  requested  me  to  esamme  a 
well  water  which  had  been  used  by  a  large  family  in  Kingstown, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  attacked  with  typhoid,  which  m 
several  cases  proved  fatal.  The  water  was  very  bad,  and  contained 
albuminoid  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in  very  large  quantities.  It 
was  subsequently  found  that  the  pipe  from  the  water  closet  dis- 
charged its  contents  into  a  cul  de  sac  situated  withm  a  yard  ot  the 

Typhoid  fever  broke  out  some  time  ago  in  two  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  National  Education.  On  exa- 
mining the  water  used  by  the  persons  aflfected,  I  found  it  highly 
impregnated  with  sewage  impurities.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
pure  water  of  the  Vartry  for  the  foul  pump  water  previously  used 
in  these  departments  no  further  cases  of  typhoid  have  occurred. 

It  is  believed  by  many  epidemiologists  that  water  polluted 
with  the  excret£e  of  healthy  persons  is  capable  of  producing 
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typhoid  ;  but  if  that  be  the  case,  this  disease  is  not  a  trua 
zymotic,  like  small-pox  or  scarlatina. 

If  such  polluted  water  were  capable  of  propagating  cholera,  it  is 
strange  that  the  disease  is  not  more  common,  seeing  potable 
waters  of  this  country  are  so  generally  contaminated  with  sewage. 
I  have  known  whole  families  to  use  tor  years  well  waters  largely 
impregnated  with  sewage,  and  yet  typhoid  never  appeared  amongst 
them,  and  I  have  frequently  met  with  cases  where  the  water  used 
by  families  was  very  bad,  and  yet  produced  no  serious  disease  until 
there  was  the  strongest  proof  that  the  dejections  of  a  typhoid  patient 
had  entered.  I  could  cite  numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  but  one  will 
serve  as  an  illustration.  A  person  went  on  a  visit  to  the  family 
of  an  official  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  immediately  was 
stricken  down  with  typhoid,  the  incubatory  stage  of  which  disease  must 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  previous  to  his  arrival.  Though 
isolated  from  the  family,  the  disease  in  due  time  appeared  amongst 
them,  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  unaccountable  manner.  I 
examined  the  well  water  used  by  the  family,  and  found  it  loaded 
with  animal  impurities.  A  direct  connection  between  the  shaft 
of  the  well  and  the  house  sewer  was  soon  after  discovered,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  typhoid  poison  had  been  propagated  explained. 
If  decomposing  animal  matter  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  typhoid,  it 
is  certainly  strange  that  it  did  not  cause  an  outbreak  in  the  case 
above  described ;  for  the  foul  water  had  long  been  in  use,  and  the 
connection  between  the  well  and  the  sewer  was  of  long  standing. 

There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  other  zymotic  dis- 
eases than  cholera  and  typhoid  are  propagated  through  the  medium 
of  foul  water  ;  but  as  scarlatina  has  been  spread  (as  will  be  shown 
further  on)  by  polluted  milk,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  com- 
municated by  means  of  water. 

^  Goitre  and  cretinism  are  often  attributed  to  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  water,  but  the  nature  of  the  impurity  in  water,  or  whether 
or  not  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  some  mineral  ingredient, 
are  still  debated  points.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  mag- 
nesian  salts,  of  lime  compounds,  of  fluorine,  of  copper,  and  other 
heavy  metals,  and  of  large  amounts  of  vegetable  organic  matter,  has 
been  by  different  writers  assigned  a  goitre-producing  faculty.  If 
earthy  salts  produce  goitre,  then  the  disease  ought  to  be  very 
common  in  Ireland,  which  is  not  the  case,  because  Irish  well  water 
contains  very  large  quantities  of  magnesian  and  calcareous  salts. 
The  want  of  iodine  in  Swiss  waters  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  goitrous  disease  met  with  in  Switzerland,  but  there  is  really  no 
sufficient  data  for  such  a  hypothesis.  Whilst  the  cause  or  causes  which 
produce  goitre  are  almost  unknown,  there  is  a  wonderful  concor- 
dance of  opinion  amongst  medical  writers  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time  in  attributing  to  water  the  production  of  this  disease. 

Various  species  of  worms,  such  as  A.scaris  lumbricoides  (round 
worm),  Strongylus  duodenalis,  and  Filaria  dracunculus  (guinea 
worm),  are  believed  to  enter  the  body  through  the  medium  of 
water. 
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The  family  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe,  whilst  residiug  at 
Clavemount,  suffered  from  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning,  produced  by 
the  use  of  water  containing  7-lOth  of  a  grain  per  gallon  of  lead. 
According  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  one-fourth  of  a  grain  per  gallon 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  aff"ect  persons  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  this  poison.  Several  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
lead-impregnated  water  have  come  under  my  observation. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  there  is  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  water  con- 
taining minute  traces  of  lead.  The  following  query  was  addressed 
to  a  number  of  persons  in  different  towns  : — 

"  Have  any  cases  of  lead  colic  or  lead  paralysis  occurred  in  your  town  or 
district,  in  which  you  have  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  disease  to 
water  pipes?"  . 

' '  The  replies  are  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  correspondents,  m  as  m  any 
different  places,  and  are  as  follows : — 

•Yes,    41 

No,    101 

Doubt  expressed,    20 

No  lead  used  in  the  town,  ...  8 

"  It  is  stated  that  in  certain  towns  lead  pipe  is  only  used  to  convey  water 
from  springs,  and  that,  when  allowed  to  flow  continually  without  plugs  or 
stop-cocks,  no  harm  has  been  known  to  follow. 

"  The  neo-ative  replies  are  very  brief,  and  may  be  construed  as  meaning 
generally  that  no  bad  effects  have  been  observed,  rather  than  that,  m  the 
opinion  of  the  writers,  none  may  occur  from  the  contact  of  drmkmg  water 
and  metallic  lead.  .  .-in 

•'  The  affirmative  replies  are  direct  and  positive,  and  are  usuaUy  accom- 
panied by  evidence.  They  occasionally  refer  to  other  accidental  modes  of 
poisiningby  lead,  as  by  hair  dyes,  which  are  almost  universally  composed  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphur  in  various  proportions ;  also  by  cider  and  vmegar 
drawn  through  lead  faucets." 

Soft  water  containing  much  organic  matter,  nitrates,  and 
gases  act  most  readily  upon  lead ;  hard  water  least.  Hard  water 
containing  chlorides  may  act  slightly  upon  lead,  those  rich  m 
sulphates  come  next,  and  those  which  hardly,  if  at  all,  attack  the 
metal  are  waters  rich  in  carbonates.  The  Dublin  pipe  water  is 
soft  but  I  find  that  it  does  not  sensibly  act  upon  an  alloy  of  96-5 
parts  of  lead  and  3-5  parts  of  tin.  The  water  of  Edinburgh  is 
said  to  contain  I- 140th  grain  of  lead  per  gallon  ;  but  no  bad  effects 
have  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  that  water. 

Add  a  little  acetic  acid  and  ammonium  acetate  to  g  gallon  ot 
water,  concentrate  it  to  2  ounces,  and  add  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  A  dark  precipitate  or  colour  indicates  lead  or  copper. 
Collect  the  precipitate,  place  on  charcoal,  and  with  the  blowpipe 
flame  reduce  the  metal  from  it.  Dissolve  the  metal  in  nitric  acid, 
and  to  neutral  solution  add  iodide  of  potassium,  which  produces 
yellow  iodide  of  lead,  Copper,  mercury,  zinc,  and  arsenic  rarely 
occur  in  water. 


[  Water  used  in  Dublin. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
QUALITY  OF  THE  WATER  USED  IN  IRISH  TOWNS. 

The  quality  of  the  water  used  in  the  majority  of  Irish  towns 
and  villages  is  bad — sometimes  veri/  bad.  The  "  parish  pump" 
collects  not  only  the  rain-water  which  falls  on  the  catchment  basin 
of  the  district,  but  also  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  liquid 
refuse  thrown  out  from  houses  and  stables.  Many  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  are  engaged  in  the  meritorious  work  of  pro- 
viding decent  dwellings  for  the  labourers  on  their  estates  ;  some 
of  these  benevolent  persons  would,  no  doubt,  procure  or  aid  in  ob- 
taining supplies  of  good  water  for  the  use  of  the  villages  on  their 
properties  were  their  ,  attention  ?  directed  to  the  subject.  Lord 
Annally  has  recently  so  supplied,  to  some  extent,  the  tenants  on  his 
Clare  estates.  The  water  used  for  this  purpose  is  of  good  quality, 
containing  very  minute  quantities  of  nitrogen  compounds.  The 
municipal  authorities  of  towns  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
now  full  power  to  provide  pure  and  ample  supplies  of  water  for  their 
respective  districts. 

Dublin. — ^The  capital  and  its  suburbs  are  supplied  with  high- 
pressure  water,  conveyed  from  a  reservoir  formed  by  damming  up 
the  Vartry  river.  The  reservoir  is  situated  on  an  elevated  granitic 
district  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  twenty-three  miles  distant  from 
the  city  ;  it  is  capable  of  supplying  thirty-five  gallons  per  diem 
per  head  of  the  population  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  water 
contains  4^  grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  of  which  21  grains  consist 
pf  substances  volatilizable  at  a  red  heat.  Its  albuminoid  nitrogen 
is  sometimes  as  low  as  0-002  grain  per  gallon,  and  its  ammonia 
seldom  exceeds  0-001  grain  per  gallon.  It  contains,  occasionally, 
very  minute  traces  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  evidently  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  oxidation  of  vegetable  mattei-.  The  Vartry  water  is 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  no  one  should  now  use  the  pump  water 
of  the  city,  which  is  often  very  polluted.  I  shall  give  but  one  ex- 
ample of  a  Dublin  pump  (but  all  are,  fortunately,  not  so  bad). 

Composition  of  the  Water  from  the  Pump  at  the  Horse  Police 
Barracks,  Kevin-street. 
One  gallon  contains : — 

Fixed  mineral  matters,       ...         ...         ...  109-03  grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,           ...         ...  42-50 

Total  solids,  ...          ...       151-53  „ 

Large  quantities  of  nitrogen  compomids,  chlorine,  and  gypsum  present. 

Waterford. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  town'  so  badly  sup- 
plied with  water,  both  with  respect  to  quality  and  quantity,  as 
Waterford.  The  Corporation  own  considerable  property,  and  the 
taxation  is,  consequently,  very  light ;  yet  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  object  to  the  expense  necessary  to  the  procurement  of  a 
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good  water  supply.  The  Corporation,  some  years  ago,  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  pure  water 
into  the  city,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Act  may  not,  like  so 
many  other  well-intended  measures,  be  allowed  to  remain  a  dead 
Icttfir. 

Waterford  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependant  upon  its  own  wells 
for  its  water.  About  fifty  of  these  well  waters  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  submitted  to  me  for  analysis  by  the  Corporation,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  I  found  them  highly  contammated  with  animal 
matter  and  the  products  of  its  decomposition.  One  of  these,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  demand,  was,  without  exception,  the 
worst  water  that  ever  came  under  my  notice  by  observation  or 
reading.    A  gallon  of  it  contained  : — 

SoUd  matters.    70-10  grains. 

Including :—  „  .j. 

Albuminoid  nitrogen,  ...         —         —  " 

Ammonia,  ...  ...  ■••  —  ••  " 

Sulphate  of  calcium,  ...  .••  •••  '^^ 

Chlorine      .  ...  •••  •■•  '•'  " 

Besides  considerable  quantities  of  nitrites  and  nitrates. 

On  closely  smelling  this  water  a  faint  urinous  odour  was  ob- 
served The  chlorine  existed  chiefly  in  combination  with  calcium 
and  magnesium;  and  although  the  "  solids were  so  abundant, 
they  dicf  not  include  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  amount  of  ammo- 
nia in  this  water  greatly  exceeded  the  quantity  which  I  found  m 
some  specimens  of  Dublin  sewage. 

Another  specimen  of  Waterford  pump  water  contained  385  8 
erains  (nearly  an  ounce)  of  solids  per  gallon,  including  0-4  grain 
of  albuminoid  nitrogen,  1-5  grain  of  ammonia,  34  grams  of  gypsum, 
and  76  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium.  I  found  in  another  well- 
water  171-9  grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  including  0-5  gram  am- 
monia, 0-25  |rain  albuminoid  nitrogen,  105  grains  of  earthy  sul- 
phates, and  38  grains  of  chlorine.  .,  j  c 
^  The  Waterford  News,  May  l6th,  1873,  thus  describes  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  city  water-supply  :— 

Thf  EESERVoiBS.-At  present  the  four  reservoirs  of  the  city  are  fairly 
iLl  wUh  water  thougk  as  the  season  advances,  it  mU  graduaUy  di- 
supplied  with  water,  ,  ^  ^  g^ppw  to  houses  takmg  pipe- 

iHE  iUBiPs.— iuc  wciLcio  Eillvbricken  Green— one  in  the 

avaUable  for  cooking  purposes. 

Mayor's  Walk  one  t^^^^,  ^^^^.'^^^^^^^^  he  hihabitants  pronounced  the  waters 
^r^o^all  r^^^^^^^^^^  fo?'tf -s  of  the  Wen.    In  this  they 

exactly  agree  with  the  analysis  of  Dr.  CaraeroiL 
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every  summer,  and  the  conduit  in  New-street  is  especially  objectionable,  as 
it  is  supplied  from  a  well  under  the  floor  of  a  dwelling-house,  adjoining  which 
is  a  rag-and-bone  yard,  which,  though  kept  very  clean  for  such  a  place,  does 
not  smell  the  sweetest.  Several  persons  may  be  seen  waiting  for  their  turn 
at  these  and  other  conduits  every  hour  in  the  day. 

The  Sewers. — The  Committee  observed  the  mouths  of  the  street  sewers 
and  lanes  more  or  less  filled  with  dry  clay,  dust,  straw,  and  other  rubbish, 
emitting  foul  odours,  which  must,  of  course,  engender  disease.  In  dry 
weather  all  the  sewers  are  no  use,  for  want  of  water  to  flush  them. 

The  Pook  Suffering  Most. — When  the  sewers  and  water  supplies  are 
in  this  state  now,  what  will  they  be  in  two  months  heilce — say  in  August  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  provision  for  a  water  supply  in  winter,  when  it 
can  be  had  from  the  roof  of  every  house.  It  is  the  working  classes  who 
suSer  most  in  this  city  for  want  of  water,  and  those  are  the  persons  who  are 
now  afilicted  here  with  fever  ;  but  who  can  say  they  will  escape  when  it  finds 
a  lurking  abode  amongst  undrained  and  dirty  places  ?  None  of  the  present 
pipe-water  reaches  the  poor — their  only  resources  are  the  pumps.  There  are 
over  3,600  dwelling-houses  in  the  city  without  any  supply.  A  medical  officer 
told  us  some  time  ago  that  he  has  known  a  whole  family  to  wash  themselves 
in  a  vessel  containing  the  same  water,  so  scarce  was  it  at  the  time.  There  is 
not  a  drop  of  pipe- water  in  the  whole  district  of  Bally bricken,  the  most  popu- 
lous portion  of  Waterford.  There  is  but  one  pump  to  give  water  to  a  dense 
population  around  Patrick's  Chapel ;  tliis  pump  is  situate  in  ground  wMch 
cannot  be  free  from  impurities ;  the  water  is,  therefore,  bad.  The  inhabi- 
tants must  go  to  Alexander-street  for  water  for  drinking  purposes,  &c. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  state  of  the  public  healtk  in  Water- 
ford  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  death-rate  occasionally  is  extremely 
high.  In  1873  it  amounted  to  31*7,  the  highest  in  any  Irish  town. 
Dr.  Delandre,  one  of  the  Dispensary  physicians,  found  in  an  out- 
break of  typhoid  in  1873  that  every  patient  had  used  the  water 
from  a  pump  which  I  subsequently  found  to  be  highly  impure. 

Limerick. — This  city  is  supplied  with  both  river  and  pump 
water.  The  river  (Shannon)  is  tolerably  good,  but  not  up  to  the 
full  standard  of  purity  requisite  for  a  town  supply.  Some  of  the 
wells  contain  100  grains  of  solid  matters  per  gallon,  and  are  other-  . 
wise  very  impure.  Of  the  score  of  Limerick  waters  which  I  have 
examined  only  about  five  were  decidedly  good. 
_  Kilkenny — Nearly  fifty  specimens  of  well  waters  used  in  this 
city  have  been  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  chiefly  by  the  Corporation. 
Most  of  them  contained  from  50  to  100  grains  of  solids  per  gallon. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  Kilkenny  waters  is  the  immense 
quantities  of  nitric  acid  which  they  contain,  and  a  portion  of  which, 
no  doubt,  is  derived  from  the  fossiliferous  limestone  of  the  district! 
and  not  from  sewage.  Still,  these  waters,  taken  altogether  are 
very  bad,  and  utterly  unfit  for  drinking,  cooking,  or  washing. 
Pure  water  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  city,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Corporation  will  soon 
seriously  set  about  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  this  indispens- 
able liquid. 

Drogheda.—l  have  recently  analysed  for  the  Corporation  of 
^  Drogheda  ten  specimens  of  the  pump  waters  used  in  that  city 
The  solids  per  gallon  varied  from  12-34  to  105-2  grains  per  gallon,' 
1  the  earthy  sulphates  from  a  trace  to  45  grains,  and  the  chlorine 
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from  a  trace  to  12-2.    On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds was  too  large ;  two  of  the  waters  were  very  bad.  "North- 
road  pump"  contained  102-2  grains  of  solids,  0-25  grains  of  ammo- 
nin  0-112  grains  albuminoid  nitrogen,  25  grains  of  sulphates,  and 
9-8  '-rains  of  chlorine  per  gallon.    "  West-gate  pump,"  "  Magda- 
kne-street  fountain,"  and  "  Marito  pump"  contained  excessive 
amounts  of  nitrogen  compounds.    The  "  Bachelors'-lane  pump 
was  free  from  sewage,  but  contained  105  grains  of  solids  per 
eallon     The  other  waters  were  tolerably  good.    Drogheda  is  also 
.unnlied  with  pipe-water,  brought  from  a  distance  by  a  company. 
This  water  is  sometimes  dark-coloured,  but  I  have  not  detected 
sevvao-e  in  it.    It  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  pump  water ; 
but  the  Company  should  see  that  it  is  properly  filterea. 

Banhridge  (Co.  Down)._Nineteen  pump-waters  used  in  this 
town  were,  in  1874,  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  the  Town 
Commissioners.  The  solids,  with  two  exceptions,  varied  frona 
l''-34  to  34-78  grains  per  gallon— the  exceptions  contained  yi-97 
and  83-33  grains,  respectively,  per  gallon.^  Nearly  all  contained 
verv  larae  quantities  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  which,  taking  into 
account  the  comparatively  small  amounts  of  earthy  salts  indicated 
that  the  waters  had  polluted  sources.  The  amounts  of  ammonia 
in  six  of  these  waters  exceeded  0-2  grains  per  gallon.  There  was 
not  one  really  good  water  amongst  the  nineteen  specimens  ! 

Millstreei  (County  Cork)._Two  pump  waters  examined  for 
the  Board  of  Guardians  proved  extraordinarily  pure.  The  solids 
amounted  to  only  3-16  and  5-63  grains  per  gallon  respectively. 

EnnisUllen.-l  have  only  examined  six  specimens  of  pump 
water  two  were  of  indifferent  and  four  of  very  bad  quality.  The 
Tatter  contained  89-04  grains  of  solids  (includmg  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogen  compounds)  per  gallon.  •    ^  •  x 

WicUow-TI^  composition  of  the  waters  m  use  in  this  town 
is  variable.  Near  the  sea  the  solids  are  greatly  increased  by  cora- 
Ln  salt  In  the  inner  parts  of  the  town  the  solids  in  the  wa  er 
vary  ?  om  14  to  47  grains  per  gallon.  As  a  rule,  the  town  water 
is  impure,  but  a  good  supply  is  being  obtained  from  a  situation 

r  ^i^rcrnW  Satay  ri  have  examined  four  waters  used  in 
GoS    ttm  a'li  -  8-49  grains  of  solids  a  ti.ce 

of  ni'rous  acid,  and  traces  only  -^^^S- compounds  The 

others  were  pump  waters,  containing  from  36  to  /O  grains  ot 
solids  plr  gallon-one  being  of  bad  and  two  of  good  qua  i.y. 

WeLort  (County  Mayo).-Three  waters  used  an  this  town 
which  1  examined  proved  of  fair  quality.  ,  •  i,  t 

(Srn-c^^«cro...-Of   three  waters  from  this  town  which  I 

^t:!^  rC^LrS;>-irv?tmined  nearly  a  score  of 
.e?waterf  u  ^d^n  or'Lr  this  town.  I  found  most  of  them 
rontaminated  with  sewage  impurities ;  one  veij  impure  water 
coSed  201-77  grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  and  included  large 
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amounts  of  nitrogen  compounds.  Some  of  the  waters  used  in  this 
town  are  pure.  One  in  particular  contained,  I  found,  26*7  grains 
of  solids  per  gallon,  was  free  from  gypsum  and  chlorine,  and 
contained  the  merest  traces  of  nitrogen  compounds. 

Cavan — I  have  examined  only  two  specimens  of  water  used  in 
this  town.  Farnham-street  pump"  contained  83*13  grains  of 
solids  per  gallon,  including  albuminoid  nitrogen,  0"018;  ammonia, 
0-18;  earthy  sulphates,  14-9;  chlorine,  4'18.  The  Court-house 
pump  proved  to  be  good. 

Maryborough  (Queen's  County). — The  eight  specimens  of 
water  used  in  this  town  which  I  have  examined  afforded  about  an 
equal  number  of  bad  and  good  specimens.  That  furnished  by  the 
pump  in  the  Court-house  was  very  bad  at  the  date  of  my  exa- 
mination.   The  waters  in  this  district  are  very  hard. 

Naas  (County  Kildare) — Ten  of  the  well  waters  used  in  or 
near  this  town  have  been  examined  by  me.  The  solids  per  gallon 
varied  from  25  to  64  grains  per  gallon.  The  nitrogen  was  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  nitric  acid ;  none  of  them  contained  large  amounts 
of  ammonia,  &c.  Some  of  the  waters  were,  however,  of  decidedly 
bad  quality. 

Listowel  (County  Kerry) — Twelve  specimens  of  waters  used 
in  this  town  and  district  have  been  submitted  to  me  for  analysis 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians.    The  solids  varied  from  4-5  to  308-64 
grains  of  solids  per  gallon.    Most  of  them  were  perfectly  free 

from  sewage  impurities,  and,  on  the  whole,  their  quality  except 

in  the  case  of  one  very  hard  water — was  good. 

Kenmare  (County  Kerry) — Six  samples  used  in  or  near  the 
town  gave,  on  the  whole,  good  analytical  results.  The  water 
was  slightly  impregnated  with  peaty  matters. 

Carrick-on-Suir  (County  Tipperary). — The  four  waters  sent 
i  from  this  contained  no  sewage  impurities.  Two  were  hard  and 
I  the  others  somewhat  soft. 

Carlow — I  have  only  examined  two  of  the  public  wells  in  this 
I  town.  These  waters  were  pretty  free  from  organic  impurities  : 
1  their  solids  per  gallon  were  respectively  66  and  43-21  grains. 

Athy  (County  Kildare). — 'About  a  score  of  the  well  waters  of 
I  this  town  have  been  submitted  to  me  for  examination.  Their 
s  solids  per  gallon  varied  from  20  to  80  grains.  About  one-third 
\were  of  good,  one-third  of  very  bad,  and  one-third  of  indilferent 
equality.    Nitrates  were  not  abundant  in  these  waters. 

Callan  (Co.  Kilkenny). — The  waters  of  three  pumps  I  found 
tto  contain,  respectively,  82-2,  5-55,  and  49  grains  of  solids  per 
ggallon.  The  only  nitrogen  compound  present  in  one  of  them  was 
cnitrous  acid ;  the  others  were  free  from  sewage  impurities. 

Downpatrick. — I  examined  two  pump  waters  from  this  town  

cone  from  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  other  from  a  public  school 
JThe  former  contained  16  grains  per  gallon,  the  latter  86  grains- 
tboth  were  free  from  sewage.  ' 
Queenstown  (Co.  Cork) — I  examined,  in  July,  1874,  the  water* 
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of  three  of  the  public  pumps  in  that  town  sent  to  me  by  the  Town 
Commissioners.  The  solids  in  each  were,  respectively,  lb-4,  17, 
and  22  grains  per  gallon.  Two  were  free  from  sensible  amounts 
of  impurity  ;  the  other  (that  which  contained  22  grains  of  sohds) 

•was  impure.  „      ,  o  .r,   ^„ 

Kingstotan  (Co.  Dublin).-!  have  found  many  of  the  pump 
waters  in  this  town  in  a  highly  impure  condition.  The  solids,  per 
gallon,  amounted  to  from  70  to  150  grains-nearly  all  ear  hy 
talts  The  town  is  supplied  with  excellent  pipe  water  Jrom  the 
Vartry;  but  some  of  the  inhabitants  still  persist  m  drinking  the 
foul  water  furnished  by  the  private  wells.  .  ,,  •  , 

Dalkey  ( Co.  Dublin).— I  found  in  the  pump  water  of  this  town 
enormous  amounts  of  nitrates  and  nitrites.    One  ^P^^"' 
mitted  to  me  by  Dr.  Tuffnell,  now  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  contained  77-25  grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  of  which 
22-06  consisted  of  organic  and  volatile  substances.  1  here  were  at 
least  10  grains  of  nitric  acid  in  the  water.    Here  we  have 
the  case  of  a  well  water  in  a  granite  district  which,  were  there 
no  inhabitants  in  the  place,  would  not  probably  con  am  more  than 
5  or  6  grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  highly  contaminated,  and  devoid 
of  the  characteristics  of  water  from  the  igneous  rock  formations. 
Dalkey  has,  quite  recently,  been  supplied  with  Vartry  water 

PaLnstoln.-!  have  not  examined  any  of  tbe  public  well 
waters  used  in  this  town  ;  but  if  they  resemble  the  water  from  two 
pHvate  pumps  recently  examined  by  me,  "^-'^  ^^Jfl,^.^' 
pure.  These  contained  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  37  03 
and  11 M5  grains  of  solids  each  per  gallon.  ..nf 
Longford.-The  waters  in  this  town  are  only  of  an  indifferent 
quality  The  Town  Commissioners  are  at  present  considering 
schemes  for  introducing  a  good  supply.  The  waters  in  the  locality 
areTenerally  of  a  very  brown  hue  ;  but  their  freedom  from  chlo- 
rineTows  that  the  colour  is  due  to  vegetable  and  not  animal 

'""ca^lT'Dahj  (Westmeath;.-Three  waters  from  this  place, 
which  I  exam-med  in  1872,  hid  the  following  remarkable  compo- 
sitions.   One  gallon  of  each  contained  :— 


No.  1. 


No.  2.  No.  8. 


Grains.  Grains.  Grams. 

7-05  13-70  16-48 

Fixed  solids,            —          —  io-02  9-98 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,  ...  1«  


25-85         23-72  26-46 


The^.w^ters  were  ('^<>  f'ora  cU^^^^ni  '■^^^"X 
of  organic  matter  were  derived  iiom  peai.    xuey  wc  , 

™&^T-Dr.  Hodges,  analyst  fcr  Belfct,  forn.metUi^^^ 
pipe  «ter  of  Belfast  contains  11-2  grams  of  sohds  per  gaLoa, 
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including  albuminoid  nitrogen  0*009  grain ;  ammonia  O'OOl  grain, 
and  chlorine  equal  to  1.7  grain  of  common  salt. 

Cork — Mr.  O'Keeffe,  analyst  for  Cork,  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  analysis  of  the  Lee  water  with  which  that  city  is  sup- 
plied.   A  gallon  contains  : — 

Solid  Matters  ...  ...         .„         ...  -S-SZO  grains. 

Including 

Albuminoid  Nitrogen  ...  0'076  „ 

Ammonia       ...  ...          ...          ...  0-040  ,, 

Chlorine        ...  ...         ...          ...  0-661  ,, 

These  results  show  that  Cork  pipe  water  is  very:  impure. 


POPULATION,  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS,  AND  RATE  OF  MOETALIT  y  IN  THE 
EEGISTRAES'  DISTRICTS  REFERRED  TO  ABOVE:— 


Registrars'  Districts. 


Athy 

Banbridga 
Belfast 
CaUan 
Carlo-w 

Carrickmacross 

Carrick-on-Suir- 

Cavan 

Cork 

Downpatrick 
Drogheda 
EnniskUlen 
Gort 


3 


8,256 
20,895 
182,082 

6,824 
12,339 

8,253 
11,783 

9,908 
91,965 

8,569 
13,246 
12,211 

7,136 


230 
310 

4,761 
182 
269 
142 
309 
219 

2,481 
226 
183 
242 
13U 


r5 


27-9 
14-8 

26 
26-7 
21-8 
ITi 
26-2 
221 

27 
26-4 
13-9 
19-8 
18'2 


Registrars'  Districts. 


3 


Kenmare 

Kilkenny 

Kingstown 

Limerick 

Listowel 

Longford 

Maryboro' 

Naas 

QueenstoTvn 

Tralee 

Tuam 

Waterford 

Westport 


4,719 
17,311 
18,461 
44,209 
11,365 
12,089 
6,428  ■ 
6,021 
14,411 
21,998 
17,645 
30,635 
11,563 


35  CO 


124 
420 
276 
1,127 
267 
285 
129 
131 
283 
606 
259 
970 
284 


ha 


26 -  3 

24-  3 
15-0 

25-  5 
2r5 
23-6 
20-1 

30-  1 
19-6 

27-  5 
14-7 

31-  7 
24G 


Wicklow  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  Registrar's  District  bearing  its  name. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  close  relation  in  all  cases  between 
the  death-rates  and  water  supplies  of  the  above  towns  ;  but  in  some 
of  them — ^l(\''aterford,  Tralee,  Naas,  &c. — where  the  wateris  very  bad, 
the  death-rate  is  very  high.  In  Kilkenny  the  water,  though  from  a 
highly  tainted  source,  does  not  contain  much  albuminoid  ammonia 
and  therefore  it  does  not  so  much  affect  the  public  health.  Still 
24-3  deaths  per  1,000  is  a  high  rate,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  registration  of  death  is  defective  in  Ireland.  In  the  towns  with 
very  bad  water  supply  cholera  was  very  virulent  during  its  visita- 
tions in  this  country.  The  death-rate  of  Drogheda  is  apparently 
low,  simply  because  the  workhouse  and  hospitals  are  not  within  the 
registration  area. 
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Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. 


The  pollution  of  a  river,  in  its  progress  from  its  source  to  the 
sea,  is  well  shown  by  the  following  results  of  analyses  of  the  water 
of  the  Oamac,  which  I  made  some  years  ago  for  certain  legal  pur- 
poses. The  river  rises  in  the  Dublin  mountains,  and,  flowing  for 
about  a  dozen  miles,  commingles  its  muddy  waters  with  those  of 
the  Liffey  shortly  after  the  latter  enters  Dublin. 

Composition  of  the  Camac  Eiveb  at  different  points: — 


Grains  per  Gallon. 

Mineral 

Volatile  and 

Total 

matters. 

Organic. 

Bolids. 

212 

1-84  = 

3-96 

13- 

1012  = 

23-12 

51-20 

26  00  = 

76-20 

96-35 

47-36  = 

143-91 

1.  One  mile  from  the  source, 

2.  Above  Richmond  Barracks,  .. 

3.  Below  the  Barracks,  ... 

4.  Near  junction  with  the  LifiFey,  .. 

During  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1865  I  found  the  pump  water 
in  Arklow,  Mallow,  and  other  towns  ravaged  by  cholera  in  a  very 
impure  state,  and  I  traced  the  spread  of  the  disease,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  use  of  foul  water.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
methods  of  water  analysis  were  not  so  perfect  as  they  are  now. 


CHAPTER  X. 
NORMAL  AND  ABNORMAL  AIE. 
The  atmosphere  by  which  our  globe  is  invested  extends  to  a 
height  of  forty-five  miles— or,  according  to  some  observers,  seventy 
miles— from  the  level  of  the  ocean.    A  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  weighs  537  grains  (nearly  1^  ounces),  when 
the  thermometer  stands  at  thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the 
barometer  at  thirty  inches.    A  column  of  air,  extending  from  the 
ground  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  balances  a  column 
of  mercury  thirty  inches  in  height,  and  one  of  water  thirty-four 
feet  in  height ;  and  it  presses  upon  the  surface  of  bodies  whh  a 
force  equivalent  to  fifteen  pounds  weight  upon  each  square  inch. 
The  air  decreases  in  specific  gravity  as  it  recedes  from  the  earth. 
At  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  half  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
is  lost,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  sinking  to  fifteen  inches. 

The  atmosphere  consists  of  several  gases  and  vapours  in  a  state 
of  mechanical  admixture,  not  of  chemical  union. 

AvEEAGE  Centesimal  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. 
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In  addition  to  these  substances,  many  others  frequently  occur, 
especially  in  the  air  of  towns  ;  for  example,  sulphuric,  sulphurous, 
muriatic,  and  nitrous  acids,  chlorine,  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
common  salt,  and  various  earthy  and  saline  matters,  and  metallic 
vapours. 

Oxygen  gas  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
for  most  of  the  functions  discharged  by  that  fluid  are,  in  reality, 
performed  by  oxygen.  The  respiration  of  animals  and  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  combustion  are  solely  maintained  through  its 
agency ;  and  many  of  the  great  changes  continuously  passing  over 
the  face  of  Nature  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  this  potent 
element.  Oxygen  is  about  one-tenth  heavier  than  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  destitute  of  colour,  odour,  and  flavour  ;  100  gallons  of 
water  dissolve  between  three  and  four  gallons  of  it.  No  animal 
can  exist  in  air  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  fishes 
speedily  expire  when  placed  in  water  free  from  this  vital  element. 
Oxygen  destroys  the  organic  matters  found  in  the  air  and  in  soils, 
by  uniting  with  their  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  converting  those 
elements  into  the  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  also  destroys  vege- 
table colours — a  property  of  which  the  linen  and  cotton  manufac- 
turers largely  avail  themselves,  exposing  their  brown  or  yellow 
fabrics  to  ihe  bleaching  action  of  the  air. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  relative  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  were  the  same  under  all 
circumstances  ;  but  recent  and  more  accurate  investigations  into 
the  composition  of  the  air  have  shown  that  it  is  not  constant.  The 
variations,  however,  are  within  very  small  limits,  and  are  produced 
almost  solely  by  the  processes  of  the  combustion  of  fuel  and  the 
respiration  of  animals. 

Ozone  is  oxygen  gas  in  some  peculiar  condition,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  It  possesses  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  which  some  compare  to  that  of  diluted  chlorine, 
others  to  that  of  phosphorus.  We  notice  this  odour  during  a 
thunderstorm,  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  an 
electrifying  machine  is  developing  electricity;  for,  under  those 
circumstances,  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  converted  into 
ozone.  It  is  a  powerful  bleacher,  and  readily  decomposes  several 
chemical  compounds.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  tlie  effects  of 
atmospheric  air  upon  animals  and  vegetables,  and  their  products, 
are  produced  by  ozone.  This  remarkable  body  is  formed  by 
passing  electric  sparks  through  the  air,  or  by  slowly  oxidising 
moist  phosphorus. 

Epidemics  of  influenza  have  been  attributed  to  an  excess  of  ozone 
in  the  air;  and  its  absence  from  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to 
favour  the  spread  of  if  not  to  originate,  certain  zymotic  diseases. 
During  the  outbreak  of  relapsing  fever  in  London  in  1870,  Dr. 
Ross,  Sledical  Otiicer  of  Health  fur  St.  Giles's  District,  noticed 
that  the  fever  decreased  inversely  as  the  ozone  in  the  atmosphere 
increased.    When  the  mean  amount  of  ozone  was  so  low  as  0'4  at 
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Greenwich,  the  cases  of  the  disease  amounted  t6  3'4  each  day  ;  when 
the  ozone  rose  to  1,  the  attacks  decreased  to  3  per  diem.  The  days 
on  wliich  the  ozone  stood  at  2,  the  attacks  were  1  ;  at  3,  the  cases 
of  disease  were  0"9  daily  ;  and  when  the  ozone  increased  to  5,  the 
attacks  sank  to  0'3  daily.  These  facts  certainly  do  not  appear  to 
be  mere  coincidences.  They  show  a  close  relation  between  the 
amount  of  atmospheric  ozone  and  the  intensity  of  a  zymotic  disease. 
They  do  not,  of  course,  prove — that  which  has  been  so  often 
alleged — that  deficiency  of  ozone  in  the  air  is  the  direct  cause  of 
disease ;  but  they  certainly  go  far  to  pi'ove  that  ozone  is  capable 
of  oxidizing  the  morbific  agents  which  float  in  the  air.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  Ross  did  not  determine  the  amount  of  ozone  in 
the  atmosphere  of  his  district.  St.  Giles  is  some  distance  from  the 
Observatory  at  Greenwich.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  at  Greenwich  would  be  about 
the  quantity  which  would  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  provided  it  were  not  used  up  in  oxidizing  or 
ozonizing  the  organic  matters  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
which  occur  in  sensible  quantities  in  "  London  smoke."  It  would 
be  desirable  that  every  medical  officer  of  health  should  provide 
himself  with  the  most  modern  and  useful  form  of  ozonimeter.  Tlie 
mode  of  using  such  an  instrument  is  very  simple;  and  if  it  were 
constantly  employed  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  valuable  medical 
results  would  follow. 

A  piece  of  paper  or  linen,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  starch  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  is  a  test  for  the  presence  of  ozone,  acquiring 
a  blue  or  lavender  tint  on  exposure  to  air  containing  a  very  minute 
trace  of  ozone.  This  curious  substance  can  rarely  be  detected  in 
the  air  of  over-crowded  rooms,  or  other  places  where  the  air  is 
very  impure.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  air  above  the  ocean,  and 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  absent  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  open  country, 
because  it  is  used  up  in  destroying  the  organic  matters  which  are 
so  abundant  in  such  situations.  Ozone  is  abundant  during  snow- 
storms ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  bleaching  power  possessed  by 
newly-fallen  snow  is  due  to  its  presence. 

Antozone  is  a  term  applied  to  another  form  of  oxygen.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  when  ozone  is  formed,  the  oxygen  being 
split  up,  so  to  speak,  into  these  two  curious  bodies.  Antozone 
has  a  disgusting  odour,  but  a  less  pungent  one  than  ozone.  It 
soon  passes  into  ordinary  oxygen.  It  has  the  curious  property  of 
forming  fogs  or  clouds  with  water ;  perhaps  it  is  the  common 
cause  of  these  phenomena.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
great  uncertainty  still  prevails  relative  to  the  nature  of  antozone, 
and  there  may  be  no  such  substance  in  existence. 

Nitrogen  is  colourless,  tasteless,  and  odourless.  It  is  a  little 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dis- 
solve only  two  parts  of  this  gas.  Nitrogen  cannot  support  com- 
bustion or  respiration  ;  but  by  diluting  the  atmospheric  oxygen, 
it  renders  that  gas  less  stimulating  to  animals. 
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Authority. 

Place. 

Percentage  of 
Oxygen. 

Lewy  ... 

Atlantic  Ocean,  midway  be- 
tween Africa  and  America 

9n-QRl  "^Q 

A\f  C7UJL(Jt7 

British  Unannel 

Bogota 

Dumas  and  Boussingault... 

Paris 

20-810 

Stas 

Brussels  ... 

20-865 

Marignac 

Geneva 

20-784 

Frankland 

Summit  of  Mont  Blanc 

20-963 

Brunner 

Foulhorn  ... 

Miller... 

18,000  feet  high  (collected 
from  a  balloon)  ... 

Eeguault 

Toulon  Harbour 

20-850 

Bengal  Bay,  over  bad  water  . . . 

Leblanc 

Chemical  Theatre,  Sorbonne, 
before  lecture 

After  lecture  ... 

19-860  ' 

Close  stable,  Ecole  Militaire... 

20-39 

Angus  Smith  ... 

Street  and  suburb  air,  Man- 
chester (mean  of  32  analyses) 

20-943 

Gallery  of  theatre,  Manchester 

20-630 

Large  cavities  in  mine 

20-770 

Under  snarrs  ... 

In  mines  where  candles  go  »ut 

18  500 

North-east  shore  and  open 
heath,  Scotland  ... 

20-999 

Bunsen  ... 

Marburg,  Germany 

20-960 

Angus  Smith  ... 

Average  amount  of  air  in  open 
parts  of  London  ... 

20-950 

Average  composition  of  air  in 
worst  parts  of  London  streets 

20-875 

Worst  specimen  ever  examined 
in  minss 

18-270 
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Watery  Vapour  varies  considerably  ia  amount,  being  sometimes 
so  low  as  0*5  per  cent.,  at  other  times  so  hig-h  as  4  per  cent.  The 
average  amount  is  about  1*4  per  cent.  The  warmer  air  is,  the 
greater  is  its  power  of  maintaining  water  in  a  vaporous  state. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  is  a  compound  of  the  elements  carbon  and 
oxygen  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  l*o224,  water  being  I.  It  has  no 
colour,  but  posseses  a  slightly  pungent  odour,  and  its  solution  in 
water  is  feebly  acid.  It  is  fatal  to  animal  life,  even  when  largely 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air;  arid  a  lighted  taper  is  extinguished 
in  air  containing  only  a  small  percentage  of  this  gas.  It  is  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  water,  in  which  fluid  it  is  invariably  present, 
and  olten  in  large  amounts.  It  is  this  gas  which  is  driven  off 
from  limestone  when  that  substance  is  ignited  in  kilns ;  and  its 
presence  imparts  to  champagne,  bottled  malt  liquors,  and  mineral 
waters  much  of  the  agreeable  flavour  which  those  beverages 
possess. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  varies  from  three 
to  six  parts  in  10,000  parts  of  air  ;  the  average  is  -04  per  cent.  It 
is  sparingly  present  after  rain,  and  accumulates  during  seasons  of 
drought.  It  is  more  abundant  in  summer  than  in  winter,  at  night 
than  during  the  day,  and  over  land  than  above  water. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  furnishes  the  largest  portion  of  the  carbon 
used  as  food  by  plants ;  and  the  nitrogen  of  vegetables  is  to  a  great 
extent  derived  from  ammonia.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  these  gases 
are  normal  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere;  and  it  is  not  likely  that, 
unless  when  present  in  excessive  proportions,  they  exercise  an  in- 
jurious influence  upon  animal  life. 

Carbonic  acid,  though  food  for  plants,  is  poisonous  to  animals,  if 
taken  into  the  lungs  in  large  quantities.  When  limestone  is  strongly 
heated,  nearly  half  of  it  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
Many  poor,  homeless  creatures  have  lain  down  close  to  the  lime- 
kiln fire,  to  enjoy  its  warmth,  but,  succumbing  to  the  narcotic 
influence  of  the  carbonic  gas,  have  fallen  into  a  sleep  from  which 
they  never  awoke  on  this  earth.  The  carbonic  acid  which  accumu- 
lates in  brewers'  vats,  in  the  holds  of  corn-laden  vessels,  and 
in  some  other  situations  has  often  caused  the  death  of  persons  who 
incautiously  descended  into  it. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  an  increase  of  atmospheric  carbonic  acid 
from  0-04  to  0*07  per  cent.,  is  in  general  recognizable  by  the 
senses.  An  increase  of  even  0*02  per  cent,  is  not  pleasant  to 
us,  when  caused  simply  by  want  of  ventilation  ;  but  if  the  in- 
crease be  associated  with  an  evolution  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction 
 which  is  often  the  case — the  deviation  from  the  healthy  atmos- 
pheric standard  is  the  more  dangerous  to  health.  Indeed,  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Smith  and  those  of  Dr.  Hammond, 
of  the  United  States,  show  that  the  ill  effects  experienced  by 
those  who  breathe  air  vitiated  by  respiration  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
organic  matter  ;  for  if  the  carbonic  acid  be  removed  by  chemical 
means,  the  respiration  of  the  air  continues  to  produce  an  injurious 
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effect.  In  one  of  Hammond's  experiments  an  animal  died  soon 
in  re-breathed  air  from  which  the  carbonic  acid  had  been  removed. 

According  to  Dr.  De  Chaumont,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 
at  Netley,  the  air  of  a  room  cannot  be  renewed  more  than  six 
times  per  hour  without  producing  draughts.  The  air  may,  how- 
ever, be  kept  free  from  more  than  0.06  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  yet  no  draughts  occasioned,  if  each  person  be  supplied  with 
1.000  cubic  feet  of  air  and  48  square  inches  of  ventilating  open- 
ings. The  openings  should  be  exclusive  of  the  chimney,  if  there 
be  an  open  fireplace. 

Dr.  Smith  has  devised  a  simple  form  of  apparatus,  by  which 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education  might  readily 
determine  whether  or  not  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
of  a  place  was  above  the  normal,  or  any  other  proportion.  Baryta 
water  is  a  most  sensitive  re-agent  for  the  detection  and  precipita- 
tion of  cai'bonic  acid.  If  half  an  ounce  of  baryta  water,  contain- 
ing about  0'08  gramme  of  baryta,  be  placed  in  a  clear  glass 
bottle,  having  a  capacity  of  644  cubic  centimetres  (23  ounces), 
and  the  latter  be  well  shaken,  a  turbidity  (produced  by  a  precipi- 
tation of  barium  carbonate)  will  be  observed,  if  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  be  0*04  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  the 
0*2515  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  bottle 
will  unite  with  the  barium  of  the  baryta  water,  and  form  0.00224 
gramme  of  insoluble  barium  carbonate  in  half  an  ounce  of  water. 
The  precipitate  obtained  renders  the  liquid  turbid,  but  not  quite 
opaque — it  may  be  described  as  translucent.  If  a  bottle  of  the 
capacity  of  154  cubic  centimetres  (5*42  ounces)  be  employed 
instead  of  one  of  640  centimetres,  no  turbidity  is  produced  in  the 
baryta  water  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  bottle  contain  44  ounces, 
or  the  air  0  08  of  carbonic  acid,  the  precipitate  is  twice  as  abundant. 
It  is  easy,  then,  by  making  an  experiment  in  the  pure  open  air,  to 
observe  the  density  of  the  turbidity  caused  by  shaking  half  an  ounce 
of  baryta  water  in  a  closed  bottle  or  jar  of  23  ounces  capacity;  and 
if,  on  repeating  the  experiment  in  a  room,  the  turbidity  is  increased, 
then  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  excess  and 
the  air  impure.  Any  medical  officer  of  health  or  hospital  physician 
might,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  clear  glass  bottles  of  different  sizes 
and  a  supply  of  baryta  water  (lime  water  might  be  substituted  for 
baryta  water),  easily  ascertain  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  places  under  his  charge.  A  little  practice 
would  soon  enable  him  to  discriminate  between  the  precipitate  given 
by  0-04  and  0*08  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  air.  As  houses 
practically  never  have  as  pure  air  as  the  tops  of  mountains,  we  may 
rest  satisfied  when  a  bottle  of  3-78  ounces  avoirdupois  capacity 
gives  no  precipitate  when  half  an  ounce  of  baryta  water  is  shaken 
up  in  it.  The  air  under  such  circumstances  may  contain  0'06,  but 
cannot  include  0-07  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  If  lime  water  be 
used,  then  half  an  ounce  of  it  (containing  0"0195  gramme  of  lime) 
is  to  be  shaken  up  in  a  1 0^  ounce  bottle,  and  it  will  remain  clear 
if  the  carbonic  acid  be  below  0-07  per  cent. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  size  of  the  Bottle  of  Theain  -which  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  yi.  ounce  of  Solution  of  Baryta,  cotttaining  about  O'oZ  gramme  when 
the  Carbonic  Acid  is  present  in  the  proportions  stated. 

Air  at  0"  C.  and  760  millms.  bar. 


Carbonic  acid 

Volume  of 

Size  of  bottle, 

Size  of  bottle. 

in  the  air, 

air,  in 

in 

in  ounces 

per  cent. 

cub.  centims. 

cub.  centims. 

avoirdupois. 

•03 

185 

199 

7'06 

•04 

139 

154: 

5  42 

•05 

111 

1  OCT 

4'44 

•06 

93 

1  AT 

107 

3*78 

•07 

79 

93 

3.31 

•08 

7u 

04 

2*96 

•09 

62 

76 

2-69 

•10 

56 

70 

2-46 

•11 

51 

65 

2-29 

•12 

46 

60 

2.14 

•13 

43 

57 

2-01 

•14 

40 

54 

1-90 

•15 

37 

51 

1-81 

•20 

28 

42 

1-48 

•25 

22 

36 

1-29 

•30 

19 

33 

1-16 

•40 

14 

28 

1-04 

■60 

11 

25 

•89 

•60 

9 

23 

•83 

•70 

8 

22 

•78 

•80 

7 

21 

•75 

•90 

6 

20 

•72 

1.00 

5.5 

19.7 

•70 

In  order  to  use  this  Table,  first  in  its  application  to  ordinary  cis- 
cumstances  in  life,  we  may  assume  that  a  bottle  holding  5-42 
ounces  will  not  give  any  precipitate  in  the  air  around  houses,  if  we 
live  in  a  tolerably  fair  atmosphere.  To  try  the  experiment  the 
bottle  must  be  very  wide-mouthed,  so  that  we  can  put  into  it  a  rod 
covered  with  clean  linen,  and  rub  the  sides  dry  and  clean ;  we 
must  then  fill  it  with  the  air  of  the  place,  either  by  blowing  in  air 
with  a  bellows,  or,  better,  drawing  the  air  out  with  a  pump,  allow- 
ing that  of  the  place  to  enter,  or  putting  a  glass  or  caoutchouc 
tube  into  the  bottle,  and  inhaling  the  air  out  of  the  bottle,  so  that 
fresh  may  enter.  No  way  is  more  exact  than  this,  if  care  is  taken 
not  to  breathe  into  the  bottle.  This  care  is  not  at  all  diflficult  to 
take,  and  no  amount  of  apparatus  can  be  more  accurate  than  this 
method,  if  done  intelligently.  If  the  slightest  amount  of  breath 
goes  into  the  bottle,  the  process  of  rubbing  clean  and  drying  must 
be  undertaken  anew. 
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SHOWING  PEOPORTION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  IN  AIR 
AT  DIFFERENT  PLACES. 


Authority. 

Place. 

Percentage. 

DaLuna   

De  Saussure   

Madrid — 

Outside  the  walls — 

maximum   

minimum   

mean  

Inside — 

maximum 

minimum 

mean  of  12  analyses  ... 
Geneva  (mean  of  13  analyses) 

0-0900 
0-0210 
0  UoUU 

0-0200 
0-0450 
0-0520 
0-0468 

C.  A.  Cameron 

Sleeping  Cabin    of  Dublin 

Canal  Boat  ... 
Well-kept  Cemetery  (Glas- 

nevin,  Dublin) 

0-95 
0-042 

Angus  Smith   

London,  top  of  monument  ... 
Mean  of  25  analyses  of  Lon- 
don street  air   

0-0398 
0-0341 

Smith  and  Bernays 

Olympic  Theatre,  London  ... 
Pit  of  City  of  London  Theatre 
Standard  Theatre  (pit) 

01014 
0-252 
0  320 

Smith   

Manchester  streets   

close  places 

0  0403 
0-1604  . 

Pettenkofer   

Air  of  Munich   

Bed-room  with  closed  windows 
Bedroom  with  open  windows 
Overcrowded  school-room 

0-0500 
0-2300 
0-0820 
0-7230 

Roscoe  .   

Unventilated  barracks  (Lon- 
don)   

0-1242 

Angus  Smith   

Open  part  of  London  (mean) 
Metropolitan  Railway 

00301 
0-3380 

H.  Endemann   

Tombs  Prison,  New  York  ... 
Rossevelt-street  School,  New 

York  

Fulton  Market,  New  York  ... 

0-152 

0-320 
0-084 

In  stating  the  amount  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  in 
air,  the  latter  is  assumed  to  be  dry,  i.e.,  free  from  watery  vapour. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  states  that  a  very  good  specimen  of  air  is  that 
■which  contains  by  volume,  oxygen,  20.96  ;  nitrogen,  79  ;  carbonic 
acid,  0.04—100. 

Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  the  gases  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 
It  is  a  gas  much  lighter  than  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
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The  pungency  of  smelling  salts  is  owing  to  ammonia.  In  the  air 
of  Manchester  Dr.  Angus  Smith  found  one  grain  of  ammonia  in 
4121  cubic  feet,  or  0-000453  per  cent. 

The  amounts  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
organic  matter,  and  the  various  other  bodies  which  occur  acci- 
dentally in  the  air,  vary  very  much ;  but  in  general  they  consti- 
tute almost  unweighable  traces.  In  the  air  over  the  ocean  the 
amounts  of  organic  matter  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be 
almost  inconceivably  minute.  Common  salt  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  do  not  vitiate  the  air  to  an  extent  worth  taking  into 
account.  Air  containing  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide 
is  injurious  to  animal  life.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  are  very  poisonous  gases  ;  and  very  frequently 
persons  lose  their  lives  in  consequence  of  descending  into  sewers, 
the  air  of  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  organic  vapours  and  particles  floating  about  in  the 
air  appear  to  be  more  injurious  to  animals  than  are  all  the  other 
abnormal  ingredients  combined. 

When  atmospheric  air  is  sensibly  altered  in  composition,  its 
effects  upon  animals  are  also  modified,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
and  injurious  extent.  A  trifling  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  does  not  render  air  less  wholesome,  provided  that  the  defi- 
ciency is  made  up  by  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  When,  however, 
oxygen  is  deficient,  it  is  generally  found  that  carbonic  acid  is  in 
excess.  When  the  proportion  of  oxygen  sinks  below  20'5  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  air  is  decidedly  vitiated.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  percentage  of  oxygen  rises  to  21  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  air  is  pure. 

The  solid  matters  in  the  atmosphere  consist  of  a  great  variety 
of  bodies.  They  comprise  minute  vegetables  and  animals,  the 
germs  of  plants  and  animals,  soot,  fragments  of  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
and  wool,  hairs,  particles  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Minute  traces  of  matters  thrown  off  from  animals  exist  in  the  air, 
and  constitute  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  atmospheric  organic 
matter.  Pus  has  been  detected  in  the  air  of  hospitals,  and  par- 
ticles of  human  skin  may  be  found  in  the  dust  of  most  inhabited 
rooms.  Chalvet  collected  the  dust  in  a  badly-cleaned  and  ill- 
ventilated  hospital,  and  found  it  to  contain  from  33  to  46  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter.  The  amount  of  combustible  matter  in 
atmospheric  dust  varies  from  20  to  60  per  cent. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  found  one  grain  weight  of  organic  matter  in 
from  176,000  to  209,000  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  on  high  ground; 
in  56,000  cubic  feet  of  the  air  of  a  bedroom  ;  and  in  8,000  cubic 
feet  of  the  air  contained  in  a  crowded  railway  carriage.  The 
headache  and  other  pains  which  we  suffer  from  in  ill-ventilated 
places  are  nearly  altogether  the  result  of  the  organic  matter,  and 
not  of  the  carbonic  acid,  of  the  vitiated  air.  Hammond  found  that 
a  mouse  died  in  forty-five  minutes  in  air  containing  a  large  amount 
of  organic  matter,  but  no  carbonic  acid.  Other  experiments  have 
afforded  similar  results. 


Atmospheric  Dust. 
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Professor  Tyndall  has  lately  popularized  the  subject  of  atmos- 
pheric dust  which  previously  was  known  only  amongst  scientific 
circles.  Whilst  making  some  experiments  with  beams  of  light,  he 
found  that  the  dust  present  in  the  air  interfered  with  the  results. 
This  dust  proved  to  be  chiefly  organic,  and,  therefore,  combus- 
tible, and  he  destroyed  it  by  passing  (he  air  through  a  platinum 
tube  heated  to  redness.  Professor  Tyndall  also  noticed  that  the 
air  passing  into  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  inspiration  contained  dust ; 
whilst  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs  was  free  from  solid  particles. 
As  cotton  wool  absorbs  and  retains  atmospheric  dust  when  a  cur- 
rent of  air  passes  through  it,  Dr.  Tyndall  recommends  persons 
who  are  obliged  to  be  in  contact  with  patients  suffering  from  con- 
tagious diseases  to  wear  respirators  made  of  cotton  wool.  This 
advice  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  germ  theory  of  zymotic  diseases  ; 
and  it  presumes  that  matters  containing  the  seeds  of  virus  of  the 
disease  are  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  affected.  Dr. 
Tyndall  causes  a  ray  of  light  to  traverse  the  air.  If  it  be  visible 
to  the  ordinary  observer,  it  is  because  germs  of  animals  and  plants 
(and,  perhaps,  of  diseases),  and  other  solid  matters,  are  present. 
Where  the  air  is  free  from  solid  matters,  there  the  sunbeam — or, 
rather,  what  is  popularly  termed  the  sunbeam — is  not  visible.  In 
ventilating  buildings  by  forcing  a  current  of  warm  air  into  them, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  subject  the  air  to  a  temperature  suffi- 
ciently high  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  which  it  might  happen 
to  contain  ?  In  heating  and  ventilating  such  buildings  as  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  expense  is  not  considered,  it  might 
be  found  practicable  to  employ  highly  heated  air,  subsequently 
cooled  to  the  proper  temperature  for  breathing  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  held  on  the  3rd 
February,  1870,  Mr.  Chapman  read  a  "Note  on  the  Organic 
Matter  contained  in  the  Air."  The  author  found  that  the  air  of 
crowded  rooms  contains  suspended  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  as 
•well  as  volatile  organic  bases.  The  first  is  removable  by  simple 
filtration  through  cotton  wool  ;  but  the  latter  passes  through 
filters,  and  when  conducted  through  water  can  be  detected  therein. 
The  air  collected  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  sewer  contained 
decided  quantities  of  these  bases.  Mr.  Chapman  suggests  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  examine  by  this  method  the  air  of  hospitals, 
fever  wards,  and  similar  places. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manciiester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  held  February  22,  1870,  Dr.  Arthur  Ransome  read  a 
paper  "  On  the  Organic  Matter  of  Human  Breath  in  Health  and 
Disease."  The  breath  of  eleven  healthy  and  of  seventeen  persons 
affected  by  different  diseases  was  examined.  In  both  health  and 
disease  free  ammonia  was  exhaled.  Urea  was  sought  for  in  the 
breath  of  three  healthy  persons  and  twelve  diseased.  It  was 
found  in  two  cases  of  kidney  disease,  in  one  of  diphtheria,  and, 
but  in  the  minutest  quantity  only,  in  the  case  of  a  female  suffering 
from  catarrh. 
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A  rough  calculation  was  given  of  the  total  quantity  of  organic 
matter  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  case 
of  an  adult  it  amounted  to  about  forty-six  grains.  In  kidney  dis- 
eases a  very  large  amount  of  organic  matter  was  thrown  off  from 
the  lungs.  In  a  case  of  diphtheria  confervoid  filaments  were  ob- 
served ;  and  in  two  other  cases — one  of  measles,  the  other  of 
hooping  cough — numerous  specimens  of  a  small  celled  torula  were 
detected. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Ransome's  experiments  throw  no  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  They  show,  however,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  matters  thrown  out  from  the  lungs  sup- 
port fermentation,  and  they  afford  a  further  illustration  of  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  ill-ventilation  of  hospitals. 

Dundas  Thompson  and  Cainey  found'  sporules,  confervoid 
fungi,  vibriones,  hairs,  &c.,  in  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
London,  devoted  to  cholera  patients.  Pouchet  has  recorded 
{Comptes  Rendus,  Tome  48)  the  results  of  more  than  a  thousand 
examinations  of  the  solid  matters  floating  in  the  atmosphere.^  He 
found  therein,  besides  various  kinds  of  mineral  matter,  species  of 
vibriones,  oxyuris,  navicute,  bacilaria,  and  diatoms ;  also  epithelial 
scales,  parts  of  insects,  and  various  kinds  of  the  debris  of  organized 
bodies.  Pouchet's  experiments  were  repeated  and  with  like  results 
by  M.'m.  Joly  and  Muset  {Comptes  Rendus  for  1860,  page  647). 
Eiselt,  Reviel,  Devergie,  Balbiani,  Silvestri,  Selmi,  Robin  Cohn, 
Beall,  Samuelson,  Wright,  Douglas,  Cunningham,  Darcer,  Sigerson, 
Sund,  Angus  Smith,  DeChaumont,  and  Hogg  have  each  of  them 
published  papers  on  the  presence  of  organized  structures  in  the 
atmosphere. 


'  Report  of  the  Committee  for  scientific  enquiries  in  relation 
Cholera  Epidemic  of  1854. 
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VENTILATION  AND  HEATING  OF  DWELLINGS. 

An  average  sized  man  inspires  about  16^  cubic  feet  of  air. 
Before  inspiration  this  air  usually  contains  from  '04  to  '05  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  ;  after  expiration  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  necessary  to  supply  a 
man  with  the  actual  quantity  of  air  which  he  requires  for  inhala- 
tion, but  with  a  quantity  of  pure  air  sufficient  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gases  expired  from  4  to  '04  or  "05. 
The  amount  of  air  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  that  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  candle  from  vitiating  the  atmosphere,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  extracted  from  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  work, 
"  Air  and  Rain,"  page  522 : — 

Amount  of  Puee  Aie  kequiked  per  Houk,     Cubic  Feet. 


Carbonic 

For  a  Man 

Acid 

For  a  Man. 

For  a  Candle. 

and  Candle 

per  cent. 

together. 

•4 

100 

50 

150 

•3 

133 

66 

200 

•25 

160 

80 

240 

•2 

200 

100 

300 

•1 

400 

200 

600 

•09 

444 

222 

666 

•08 

600 

250 

750 

•07 

571 

286 

857 

•06 

665 

333 

1,000 

•05 

800 

400 

1,200 

•04 

3,000 
1,333 

500 

1,500 

•03 

666 

1,999 

•02 

2,000 

1,000 

3.000 

Air  re-breathed  cannot  apparently  be  made  to  take  up  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  simply  because  animals  cannot 
continue  to  breathe  at  all  when  the  gas  attains  to  that  proportion. 
"When  air  contains  3  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  lighted  candles 
go  out,  and  animals  speedily  die.    The  fatal  effect  of  carbonic  acid 
•  *  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  prevents  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  venous  blood,  which,  consequently,  rapidly  accumulates 
and  exercises  a  poisonous  action.     Regnault  and  Reiset  have 
I    shown  that  in  an  atmosphere  containing  40  per  cent,  of  oxyt^en, 
I    instead  of  its  usual  proportion,  animals  can  exist  for  hours,  e%en 
when  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  so  high  as  23  per  cent. 
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The  sick  require  more  air  than  healthy  persons.  In  diseases  of 
an  inflammatory  character  there  is  an  abundant  exhalation  of 
organic  matter,  which,  unless  speedily  oxidized,  renders  the  atmos- 
phere intolerable.  A  less  supply  than  .3,500  cubic  feet  per  hour 
is  insufficient  for  a  sick  adult  or  even  child.  Gangrene,  pyaemia, 
small-pox,  erysipelas,  and  fevers  taint  the  air  to  an  extraordinary 
extent ;  and  persons  sufFering  from  those  diseases  should  be  sup- 
plied with  from  5,000  to  7,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  In  typhus 
and  pyajmia  almost  complete  exposure  to  the  open  air  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  favourable  results.    It  is  now  generally 

acknowledged  that  persons  suffering  from  consumption  are  much 

benefited  by  remaining  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole  day, 

unless  the  weather  be  unfavourable. 

General  Morin,  in  a  report  to  the  French  Government  m  18b0, 

gives  the  statements  shown  in  the  diagram  : — 

Cubic  Feet  of  Air  kequieedper  Head,  per  Hour,  in  Temperate 

Climates. 


Day. 

Night. 

In  Barracks   •• 

Workshops,  Prisons,  and  Theatres 

Hospitals   

Ibid.,  during  dressing-hours   

Ibid.,  during  epidemics   

1,059 
2,118 
2.825 
4,236 
5,650 

2,118 

4,236 
5,650 

In  British  barracks  the  regulation  allowance  of  air  is  1,000 

cubic  feet  per  hour.  , 

The  space  allowed  to  each  soldier  in  sleeping  and  other  apart- 
ments is  fixed  by  the  military  authorities  at  600  cubic  feet  in  per- 
manent barracks  ;  400  in  huts  ;  600  in  wooden  and  1,200  m  per- 
manent hospitals  at  home,  and  1,500  in  t^-«P?«J- 
to  the  poor  law  regulations,  each  person  is  allowed  300  cubic  feet 
to  sleep  in ;  500  if  sick.  A  room  10  feet  high,  15  feet  long,  and 
10  feet  wide  contains  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  may,  according 
to  the  Dublin  Sanitary  regulations,  accommodate  five  persons.    1  he 

atmosphere  of  the  largest  room  in  ^V'^flr"''7Ltnkade  t? 
becomes  bad,  unless  there  are  apertures  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
admit  fresh  air  and  to  allow  the  foul  air  to  escape.  In  a  sleepmg 
apartment  there  should  be  an  opening  of  24  square  inches  to  admit 
the  fresh  air  required  for  one  individual— adult  or  child,  ine 
inlet  aperture  should  be  lower  than  the  outlet  one,  and  one  ot 
equal  size  to  allow  of  the  egress  of  vitiated  air. 
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The  diagram  shows  the  comparative  size  of  a  man  and  that  of 


J4  CUBIC 
FEET 


■15  FEET- 


a  room  of  the  dimensions  described.  The  cube  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  air  which  every  hour  passes  into  the  lungs  of  one  person, 
averaging  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

The  outlets  for  the  vitiated  air  should,  as  a  rule,  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  inlets  for  the  pure  air  ;  otherwise  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air  throughout  the  apartment  will  not  be  perfect.  In 
M'Kinnell's  ventilator,  however,  the  inlet  and  outlet  are  close 
together.  This  ventilator  is  intended  to  introduce  the  pure  air 
through  the  ceiling.  It  consists  of  two  tubes,  one  placed  within 
the  other.  The  inner  is  a  little  longer  than  the  outer  one,  and 
through  it  the  vitiated  air  escapes.  The  outer  tube  is  that  through 
which  the  pure  air  descends  into  the  room  ;  and  the  lower  part  of 
it  being  provided  with  a  flange,  the  air  at  first  spreads  along  the 
ceiling,  and  afterwards  descends  by  the  walls  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  room. 

Arnott's  ventilator  is  simply  an  opening, 
provided  with  a  valve,  leading  into  the  chim- 
ney. It  is  most  useful  for  the  purpose,  but 
occasionally  smoke  from  the  chimney  forces 
a  passage  through  it  into  the  room. 

The  air  thrown  off"  from  the  body  and  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  are  light,  and 
ascend  ;  therefore  the  vitiated  air  should  pass 
out  at  the  highest  point  of  the  apartment. 
The  purer  and  heavier  air  should  be  admitted 
about  eight  feet  above  the  floor.  If  the 
apartment  is  ventilated  by  heated  air,  then 
the  openings  for  its  admission  may  be  at  or 
near  the  floor  ;  but  cold  air  flowing  into  a 
room  at  the  lowest  point  occasions  much 
discomfort,  by  cooling  the  feet,  and  in  other 
ways.  The  air  may  be  warmed  by  passing 
it  through  boxes  heated  by  coils  of  pipes, 
through  which  a  current  of  steam  or  of  hot 
water  flows;  but  under  no  circumstances  should  air  from  a  furnace  be 


m'kinnell's 

PATENT 
VENTILATOK. 
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admitted  into  rooms.  An  economical  method  of  introducing  pure, 
warm  air  into  a  room  is  to  construct  the  open  fireplace  or  stove 
flue  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  heated  by  the  outer  surface  may 
pass  into  the  room.  This  system  of  simultaneously  heating  and 
ventilating  apartments  has  been  found  very  successful  in  many 

hospital  wards  and  barrack-rooms. 

The  Sherringham  valve  is  an  ex- 
cellent contrivance  for  admitting  fresh 

air  without  occasioning  a  draught, 

unless  when  a  very  strong  wind  blows 

upon  it.     It  can  be  used  either  as 

outlet  or  inlet,  by  fixing  the  hinged 

valve  in  the  necessary  position,  and 

Vdivo  lu  J    r  '  SHERKINGHAH  VENTILATOK. 

the  valve  can,  if  necessary,  be  closed  f"*^"""'^" 
by  a  balanced  weight.    This  valve  is  generally  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall,  and  it  is  usually  9  inches  by  3,  with  an  area  of 
27  square  inches. 

Dr.  DeChaumontin  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  ventilation  states  : 

1.  We  cannot  safely  accept  a  lower  standard  than  -06  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid.  .  • 

2.  We  cannot  safely  legislate  for  anything  short  of  uniform  difiusion  in 

an  air  space.  .  . 

3  Uniform  diffusion  being  supposed,  we  cannot  preserve  our  minimum 
standard  of  purity  with  a  less  delivery  of  fresh  air  than  3,000  cubic  feet  per 
head  per  hour. 

4.  We  cannot  safely  change  the  air  on  an  average  onener  than  six 
times  in  an  hour  without  producint;  draughts. 

5.  With  ordinary  means  of  ventilation,  we  can  seldom  hope  to  succeed  m 
changing  the  air  even  six  times  in  an  hour. 

6.  We  must  provide  an  air  space  which  will  admit  of  the  delivery  of 
3  000  cubic  feet  per  head,  per  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  whole  air  so  often  as  six  times  per  hour. 

7.  To  fulfil  all  the  above  conditions,  a  minimum  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per 
head  is  absolutely  necessary. 

8.  To  provide  the  supply  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour,  so  that 
the  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  point  of  entry  should  not  exceed  5  feet  per 
second,  48  square  inches  of  total  inlet  and  outlet  area  ought  to  be  provided, 
and  this  independent  of  the  chimney,  if  there  be  an  open  fireplace. 

Where  gas  is  burned,  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  opening  in  the 
ceiling  exactly  over  the  gas-lights,  and  a  tin  tube  leading  from  it 
direct  to  the  open  air.  The  cost  of  the  tube  (which  is  placed 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  be  ventilated  and  the  floor  of 
the  one  above  it)  is  trifling.  When  the  tube  is  passed  into  the  air, 
it  should  not  be  carried  up  too  high,  otherwise  down-draughts  might 
be  produced.  Perforated  bricks  are  now  very  generally  placed  in 
the  walls  of  houses.  Iron  frames  covered  with  perforated  zinc  are 
gcod  substitutes  tor  the  porous  bricks  ;  when  provided  with  valves 

 to  close  them  if  necessary — they  are  very  good  ventilators. 

Louch's  ventilator  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  containing  three  or 
four  partitions  of  perforated  zinc.  The  box  is  inserted  obliquely 
in  the  wall  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  air  passing  through  it  is 
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divided  into  numerous  currents  and  directed  towards  the  ceiling. 
This  ventilator  works  very  well,  but  it  does  not  secure  complete 
immunity  from  draughts. 

The  archimedean  screw  ventilator  is  a  screw  placed  in  a 
cylinder  and  worked  with  a  fan  turned  by  wind.  It  is  placed  on 
the  tops  of  chimneys  in  the  summer,  and  also  on  the  tops  of  ventila- 
ting shafts.  I  do  not  think  it  pumps  much  air  out  of  rooms  ;  but 
it  serves  to  prevent  downward  currents.  The  fan  turns  easily  with 
the  wind. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  ventilating  and  heating 
churches,  theatres,  and  other  large  buildings.^  In  summer,  cold 
air,  and  in  winter,  warm  air  may  be,  by  propulsion,  introduced  into 
large  enclosed  spaces.  One  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  air 
may  be  obtained  from  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  free  from  organic  impurities.  In 
towns,  however,  air  taken  from  a  lofty  situation  is  generally  con- 
taminated with  smoke. 

In  ordinary  rooms,  the  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces  ought, 
when  possible,  to  be  used  as  ventilators.  A  sitting-room  with  an 
open  window,  an  open  fireplace,  and  an  open  door  seldom  has  an 
impure  atmosphere.  In  some  institutions  there  are  three  sashes  in 
each  window — an  excellent  contrivance  for  either  admitting  air  or 
allowing  it  to  escape  at  different  heights  from  the  floor. 

By  far  the  best  place  to  introduce  fresh  air  into  a  room  is  close 
to  the  fireplace.  G-auger's  plan  for  this  purpose  is  excellent,  but 
costly,  unless  at  the  building  of  a  house.  It  consists  in  having  a 
chamber  behind  the  fireplace  and  its  flue,  whereby  the  latter  are 
separated  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  The  chamber  com- 
municates on  the  one  side  with  the  open  atmosphere,  on  the  other 
with  the  room.  The  air  entering  the  chamber  is  heated  by  con- 
tact with  the  back  of  the  fireplace  and  flue,  and  is  then  delivered 
fresh  and  warm  into  the  apartment.  Some  modification  of  this 
plan  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  building  of  houses,  even  of  the 
humblest  character  ;  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  autho- 
rities of  towns  such  as  Belfast,  in  whom  there  are  powers  vested, 
to  regulate  the  construction  of  dwellings  proposed  to  be  erected. 

In  houses  already  built  the  air  might  be  admitted  into  rooms  in 
the  following  manner.  Make  air  channels  in  the  wall,  between 
the  floor  of  the  room  to  be  ventilated  and  the  ceiling  of  the  one 
beneath  it,  and  admit  the  air  into  the  room  from  openings  near  the 
hearthstone.  This  arrangement  need  not  in  any  way  disfigure 
the  apartment.  The  size  of  the  openings  taken  together  should  be 
at  least  36  square  inches. 

The  advantages  of  ventilating  a  room  by  openings  near  the  flre- 
place  are  very  great.    Draughts  from  the  doors  and  windows  are 
avoided.    The  fresh  air  is  introduced  exactly  at  the  place  where 
(at  least  during  the  time  that  fuel  is  consumed  for  the  purpose  of 

'  See  Chapter  ou  Construction  of , Hospitals. 
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heating  rooms)  it  is  most  wanted.    When  the  fresh  air  enters  a 
room  by  door  or  window,  or  ordinary  ventilating  aperture,  it  passes 
upwards  to  the  openings  near  the  ceiling  usually  provided  for  the 
egress  of  fresh  air.    The  occupants  of  the  room,  who  in  winter 
usually  are  to  be  found  near  the  fireplace,  breathe  impure  air, 
because  the  fresh  air  that  ought  to  circulate  about  them  is  carried 
high  over  their  heads  into  the  openings  near  or  in  the  ceiling. 
When  the  fresh  air  enters  the  room  at  the  fireplace  it  becomes 
heated  and  expands  in  every  direction,  and  finally  passes  up  into 
the  chimney  without  causing  the  inconvenience  of  a  draught. 

The  registers  so  generally  used  in  flues  of  domestic  fireplaces 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  hurtful  than  useful.  They  too  often 
prevent  the  chimneys  from  acting  as  efficient  ventilators.  In 
summer  the  registers  are  almost  invariably  closed,  and  the  chim- 
neys thereby  prevented  from  acting  as  ventilators. 

The  effect  produced  on  air  by  the  combustion  of  candles,  oil,  gas, 
and  fuel  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  caused  by  respiration.  One 
pound  weight  of  oil  consumes  about  140  cubic  feet  of  air.  Every 
cubic  foot  of  coal  gas  uses  up  the  oxygen  of  from  14  to  15  cubic 
feet  of  air.  An  ordinary  gas-burner  consumes  nearly  45  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour,  and,  therefore,  vitiates  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  respiration 
of  three  men.  In  calculating  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  supplied  to 
rooms  in  which  people  are  sleeping  or  working,  the  number  of  gas- 
lights, candles,  or  lamps,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  burning  in  them, 
must  be  taken  into  account.  „    ,  .    „       -      ,  . 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cubic  feet  ot  carbonic 
acid  produced  by  the  combustion  of  various  illuminating  agents  in 
such  quantities  during  10  hours  as  to  evolve  a  light  equal  to  that 
given  by  20  sperm  candles,  each  weighing  120  grains  :— 

Manchester  Gas  ...  4"0 
Cannel  Coal  Gas  ..  3-0 
Boghead  Coal  Gas      ...  2-6 


Tallow  ..  ...  10-1 

Spermaceti  ...  ■..  8'3 

Sperm  Oil  ...  —  ^  '^ 

London  Gas  ...  ...  S'O 


A  rich  coal  gas,  therefore,  gives  as  much  hght,  and  but  one- 
fourth  the  carbonic  acid,  as  is  evolved  from  tallow  candles  ; 
and  the  latter,  in  producing  as  much  light  as  cannel  coal  gas 
vields  evolve  twice  as  much  heat.  „^io^„„ 
It  is  difficult  to  heat  economically  rooms  with  numerous  or  arge 
windows,  because  the  thin  sheets  of  glass  (cooled  ^f^^^f^^^ 
frosts  or  winds)  withdraw  the  heat  Irom  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment.   Every  one  knows  that  the  place  near  the  ^/^^^^ ''^Xe 
coldest  part  of  the  room  in  the  winter.    On  the  Continent,  double 
window  panes,  with  an  air  space  between  them,  are  very  common. 
Tn  these^oun'tries.  hospitals' and  other  public  institutions  snould 
be  furnished  with  sashes  provided  with  double  panes     The  air 
space,  say  1-inch  between  each  pair  of  panes,  would,  by  its  bad  heat 
conducting  power,  serve  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  the  window.    Banks,  public  offices,  and  other  places  pro- 
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vided  with  skylights  are  often  very  cold,  notwithstanding  a  liberal 
combustion  of  fuel.  Such  places  should  have  their  skylights 
provided  with  double  panes. 

Silliman  shows/  from  actual  experiment,  that  the  same  quantity 
of  gas  evolves,  by  its  combustion  in  large  burners,  more  light  than 
when  it  is  consumed  in  smaller  ones.  When  a  moderate  and 
equally  dilFused  light  is  required  over  a  large  space,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  use  a  large  number  of  small  burners  ;  but  when  a  maxi- 
mum intensity  of  light  is  desired,  burners  of  ample  flow  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  that  can  be  employed.  This  subject  is 
of  interest  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  for  the  less  gas  burned  in 
our  apartments  the  purer  will  be  the  atmosphere.  It  would  be 
most  desirable  if  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  gas  con- 
sumed in  lighting  theatres  and  other  public  places  were  prevented 
from  mixing  with  the  air  inspired  by  the  audience.  Gas  might  be 
burned  in  enclosed  spaces,  provided  with  glass  sides  to  allow  the 
light  to  pass  through,  and  illuminate  the  apartment,  and  with  a 
flue  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  open  air. 

Wind  is  one  of  the  best  natural  ventilators,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  open  places,  but  even  in  our  dwellings.  Its  velocity  extends 
from  a  few  feet  to  110  miles  per  hour.  Its  pressure  upon  a  square 
foot  of  surface  ranges  from  less  than  an  ounce  to  fifty  pounds.  A 
light  breeze  moves  at  about  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  a  moderate 
wind  eighteen  miles,  a  gale  thirty-five  to  fifty  miles,  a  storm  sixty 
to  seventy-five  miles,  and  a  hurricane  eighty  to  1 10  miles.  In  these 
islands  the  average  annual  motion  of  the  wind  is  about  seven  miles 
per  hour.  Every  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  produces 
a  wind  :  for  example,  in  winter  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  a  dwelling,  as  compared  with  the  air  outside  of  it, 
produces  a  wind,  the  direction  of  which  is  towards  the  house.  The 
mode  in  which  wind  ventilates  is  easily  explained  :  it  rapidly 
carries  off  the  organic  matter  and  other  impurities,  and  mixes  them 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they  are  either 
oxidised  or  rendered  harmless  by  excessive  dilution.  When  the 
wind  is  strong,  it  forces  its  way  into  houses  even  when  the  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation  are  most  imperfect.  It  passes  even  through 
brick  walls,  especially  when  they  are  old  and  dry,  and,  conse- 
quently, very  porous.  It  forces  its  way  through  the  smallest  clink 
or  flaw  ;  and  no  door  or  window  is  so  perfectly  fitted  in  its  case  as 
effectually  to  exclude  the  wind.  What  is  called  thorough  or 
through  ventilation  is,  to  allow  the  wind  to  blow  freely  right 
through  a  house.  Moving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour — a  motion 
almost  imperceptible — and  allowed  to  pass  freely  through  a  room, 
it  will  renew  the  air  in  it  270  times  per  hour.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  keeping  open  every  window  in  the  house  for  a  few  hours 
daily  is  the  admission  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  air  that  the  organic 
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matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartments  cannot  escape 
oxidation.  The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  room  can  be  got 
rid  of  by  keeping  the  windows  open  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the 
organic  matter  thrown  off  from  animals  requires  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  pure  air  before  its  noxious  properties  are  perfectly  destroyed. 
The  humbler  classes  appreciate  so  little  the  value  of  abundance  of 
pure  air  that  the  rarely  take  any  measures  to  ventilate  their 
sleeping  apartments.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  them  that  the 
imperfect  carpentry  of  their  dwellings  usually  prevents  their 
attempts  to  utterly  exclude  the  air. 

If  two  vessels,  each  filled  with  a  different  gas,  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  both  will,  after  some  time,  be  found 
to  contain  equal  proportions  of  the  two  gases.  Hydrogen  gas  is 
twenty-two  times  lighter  than  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  yet,  if  a  vessel 
filled  with  the  heavier  of  these  gases  be  placed  under  one  contain- 
in  f  the  lighter,  the  hydrogen  will  instantly  begin  to  descend,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  to  ascend,  and  after  a  certain  time  equal  propor- 
tions of  the  two  gases  will  be  found  in  both  vessels.  As  a  room  is 
never  absolutely  air-tight,  the  gases  contained  in  it  diffuse  them- 
selves into  the  atmosphere,  and  gradually  become  replaced  by  fresh 
air  derived  from  the  outside.  It  is  owing  to  this  property  of  the 
diffusibility  of  the  gases  that  the  air  in  the  room  is  renewed,  even 
when  there  is  no  wind ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
atmosphere  of  a  room  pure,  unless  the  openings  are  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  free  interchange  of  the  gases. 

The  amount  of  disease  produced  by  breathing  air  containing 
excessive  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
organic  matters  is  really  fearful  to  contemplate,  more  especially 
when  one  reflects  that  it  is  nearly  altogether  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  carelessness.  Headaches  and  nausea  are  the  common  results  of 
breathing  air  which  has  repeatedly  been  respired  ;  and  rigors  are 
sometimes  produced  under  the  same  circumstances.  "  The  breath- 
ing of  slightly  vitiated  air  for  even  a  few  hours  produces,"  says  Dr. 
Parkes  "increased  temperature,  quickened  pulse,  furred  tongue, 
loss  of  'appetite,  and  thirst,  for  even  forty-eight  hours  afterwards. 
The  continued  respiration  of  the  same  quantity  of  air  renders  it  at 
length  a  deadly  poison."  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  dreadful 
sufterings  endured  by  a  party  of  our  countrymen,  who,  on  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  June,  1756,  were  immured  in  the  notorious  "Black 
Hole"  of  Calcutta,  by  order  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Bengal. 
They  and  their  dependents,  to  the  number  of  146,  were  forced 
into  a  room  only  eighteen  feet  square.  The  atmosphere  of  the  con- 
fined place  speedily  became  poisoned  with  carbonic  acid  and 
organic  matter.  An  agonising  scene  lasted  all  night ;  and  in  the 
morning  the  bodies  of  123  poor  creatures  lay  breathless  upon  the 
floor.  Of  the  few  survivors,  many  died  shortly  afterwards,  and 
most  of  the  others  lingered  on  miserably  for  a  few  years.  One  ot 
the  most  recent  cases  of  what  may  be  termed  wholesale  poisoning 
by  means  of  vitiated  air  occurred  on  board  the  steamer  London- 
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derri/,  in  the  year  1848.  This  vessel  was  on  a  voyage  from  Slifo 
to  Liverpool,  when,  a  storm  coming  on,  the  captain  confined  200 
passengers  below  the  hatches,  which  he  battened  down  and  covered 
with  a  tarpaulin.  The  space  in  which  the  poor  people  were 
ci-owded  aiForded  to  each  person  but  seven  cubic  feet  of  air — 300 
feet  being,  as  already  explained,  the  smallest  quantity  allowed  to 
each  person  in  the  dormitories  of  the  workhouse.  Imagination 
fails  to  realise  the  horrors  of  the  living  tomb  into  which  these 
persons  were  forced,  and  in  which  nearly  100  of  their  number  laid 
do  wn  their  lives — poor  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  ignorance  ! 
During  the  voyage  of  the  emigrant  ship  Liebnitz  from  Hamburg 
to  New  York,  Nov.,  1867,  108  out  of  544  passengers  died  iu  con- 
sequence of  overcrowding,  want  of  ventilation,  and  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  vessel. 

"With  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  stables,  horses  require  2,000 
cubic  and  100  square  feet,  and  cows  1.500  cubic  feet  and  100 
square  feet.  In  cow-houses  the  amount  of  space,  square  and 
cubical,  allowed  to  each  animal  is  almost  always  totally  inadequate. 

Ventilation  is  a  process  which  should  take  place  unceasingly. 
Every  day  the  windows  and  doors  of  each  apartment  should  be 

left  open  for  several  hours.    No  room — nor  even  lumber  store  

should  be  kept  constantly  closed.  The  condition  of  the  sleeping- 
places  of  servants  is  much  neglected  ;  indeed,  the  air  in  them  often 
becomes  tainted,  and  diffuses  its  noisome  properties  throughout 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  house.  Inconsiderate  mistresses 
appear  to  act  on  the  principle  that  any  place  is  good  enough  for 
a  servant  to  sleep  in.  If  a  commission  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  sleeping  accommodation  of  domestic  servants,  curious 
revelations  would  be  the  result.  The  ventilation  of  bedrooms  is 
better  attended  to  now  than  formerly.  Until  lately  it  was  the 
fashion  to  exclude  air  from  them  by  every  possible  contrivance. 
The  windows  were  carefully  closed,  the  door  shut,  the  chimney 
m  summer  stopped  up,  and  no  openings  provided  in  their  place  to 
allow  the  passage  of  air.  In  winter,  sand  bags  were  placed  at 
the  juncture  of  the  window  sashes,  and  similar  contrivances  were 
used  to  prevent  air  from  passing  under  the  door,  or  even  through 
the  keyhole  !  The  furniture,  too,  was  massive  and  encumbered 
with  upholstery.  The  bed  was  surrounded  with  heavy  curtains, 
and  covered  with  a  canopy.  This  style  of  sleeping  apartment  is 
still  met  with,  but  far  less  frequently  than  formerly.  There  is 
now  some  provision  for  ventilation  ;  the  furniture  is  lighter  and 
less  absorbent,  and  the  hearse-like  "  four-poster"  is  rapidly  being 
supplanted  by  the  light  and  uncurtained  iron  bedsteads. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  towns  are  in  general 
placed  under  extremely  insanitary  conditions.  The  rooms  are 
mostly  small,  and  are  overcrowded— in  thousands  of  instances 
atfordmg  only  from  100  to  200  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  in- 
mate. Ihe  apphances  for  the  removal  of  refuse  are  incomplete, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is,  therefore,  permanently  tainted. 
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The  houses  are  too  close  together ;  there  are  either  no  yards  or 
very  small  ones ;  the  supply  of  water  is  defective— often  from  the 
want  of  vessels  to  store  it  in ;  and  the  rooms  and  passages,  the 
furniture; clothes,  and  persons  of  the  inmates  are  in  a  chronic  state 
of  filth.    These  sad  tenements  of  humanity  are  the  "fever  nests 
wherein  are  hatched  the  germs  of  many  of  the  direst  diseases  that 
afflict  mankind.    In  improving  their  condition,  we  are  not  per- 
formino-  altogether  unselfish  labour  ;  for  the  virus  of  small-pox  or 
of  typhus  spreads  from  the  homes  of  the  very  poor   and  carries 
death  into  the  mansions  of  the  rich.    The  dwellings  for  the  indus- 
trial classes  erected  in  London  through  the  princely  munificence 
of  the  great  philanthropist,  Mr.  Peabody,  and  the  model  lodging- 
houses  built  in  various  towns,  now  afford  healthful,  decent,  and 
cheap  dwellings  for  a  large  number  of  the  working  classes. 

Hospitals,  barracks,  and  similar  institutions  are  now  generally 
constructed  on  proper  sanitary  principles.  Formerly  the  converse 
was  the  rule,  and  the  mortality  withm  their  walls  was  conse- 
quently extremely  high.  During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Dublin  Lymg-in  Hospital,  one  out 
of  every  seven  children  born  in  it  died.  The  cause  of  this  pro- 
digious mortality  was  found  to  be  the  want  of  proper  venti  ation, 
and  on  remedying  the  defect  the  number  of  deaths  immediately 
fell  to  one  in  104.  In  the  dormatories  of  workhouses  and  schools 
there  still  exist  overcrowding  and  a  want  of  proper  ventilation  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  public  institu- 
tions, where  large  numbers  of  people  are  lodged,  are  being  steadily 

'™iriheatres,  concert-rooms,  and  other  buildings  where  large 
numbers  of  people  congregate,  the  superficial  space  devoted  to  each 
person  is  rarely  sufficient.    It  is  quite  possible  to  overcrowd  a 
Tu  ding  which,^iaving  the  sky  for  its  roof,  affords  to  all  withm 
its  wall!  unlimited  cubic  space  for  breathing  in.    If  P-P]^ 
placed  too  close  together,  the  most  perfect  appliances  for  ventila- 
tion will  not  prevent  each  of  them  from  inspiring  the  foul  air  ex- 
pTred  from  his  own  and  his  neighbours'  lungs.    The  owners  or 
rs  of  all  places  of  public  resort  should  be  compelled  to  pro- 
vide a^ate  square  as  well  as  cubic  space  for  each  person.  In 
Ae  London  lodging-houses  the  space  of  thirty  superficial  fee  is 
allowed  to  each  pefson,  and  in  the  section  houses  ot  the  Metro- 
poUran  Police  fi'fty  superficial  feet.     In  hospitals  each  patient 
<;hould  have  at  least  100  square  feet. 

%li?hstanding  the  high  pnce  of  fuel,  tl-  was  eful  comb^^^^^ 
tion  of  that  substance  in  open  fire-places  is  preferab  e  to  Is  more 
economical  use  in  close  stoves.  It  was  P«'-™«°^f^ly  '^^^ 
1  nnO  cubic  feet  of  air  were  transmitted  every  minute  out  ot  a 
a  g'e  r^ot  tough  its  open  chimney.  Open  ^-P  --^^^^^^^^^ 
fm-e  ventilators  of  the  most  eff-ective  kind.  The  back  part  ot 
t-'p^aces  should  be  composed  of  fireclay  and  the  metalhc  par^ 
should  be  kept  as  bright  as  possible,  in  order  to  radiate  the  heat 
into  the  apartment. 
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The  results  of  the  experiments  of  General  Morin,  H.  St.  Claire 
Deville,  Froost,  Canet,  and  other  chemists  and  physicists,  appear 
to  show  very  conclusively  that  iron  stoves,  by  permitting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  products  of  combustion  through  their  walls,  exercise 
an  injurious  influence  upon  the  public  health.  The  late  Professor 
Gi'aham  proved  that  carbonic  oxide  gas  was  capable  of  passing 
through  solid  iron,  provided  the  metal  was  heated  to  redness.  As 
the  front  and  sides  of  stoves  are  liable  to  become  red  hot,  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  generally  escapes  from  the  stove  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment.  The  denser  the  fuel  is,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  formed  during  its  combus- 
tion. Anthracite  (in  Ireland  popularly  termed  Kilkenny  coal),  or 
flameless  coal,  and  coke,  produce  more  carbonic  oxide  than  the 
bituminous,  or  flaming  coal,  and  the  latter  develops  more  carbonic 
oxide  than  turf  (peat)  and  wood.  We  may  regard  wood  and  peat 
as  the  fuels  which,  during  their  combustion,  exercise  the  least  in- 
jurious effect  upon  health.  Dr.  Derby,  of  Boston,  Lecturer  on 
Hygiene  in  Harvard  University,  United  States,  in  a  little  work  on 
*'  The  Influence  of  Anthracite  Fires  upon  Health,"  published  late 
in  1868,  states  that  the  anthracite  stoves  used  in  America  exercise 
a  very  prejudicial  influence  upon  health.  He  recommends  the 
following  rules  to  be  observed  in  burning  hard  fuel  in  cast  iron 
stoves : — 

1st.  To  use  fire-brick  or  soapstone  (silicate  of  magnesia)  in 
contact  with  the  fire,  and  never  to  allow  the  fire-pot  to  get  red 
hot. 

2nd.  To  have  perfect  castings,  and  as  few  joints  as  possible  ; 
and  these  joints  should  be  horizontal,  and  not  vertical. 

3rd.  Never  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  air  to  the  fire,  and  never  to 
check  the  free  escape  of  the  pi'oducts  of  combustion  to  the  chimney 
by  dampers,  or  by  cooling  the  fire  by  the  admission  of  air  between 
the  furnace  and  the  chimney. 

4th.  To  so  burn  the  coal  that,  under  all  possible  circumstances, 
a  pressure  of  air  from  without  inwards  may  be  exerted  upon  the 
fire-pot  radiators  and  smoke-pipes. 

Dr.  Sacc  {Les  Mondes  for  January  20th,  1870)  asserts  that 
cast  iron  stoves,  even  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  red  hot,  are 
not  injurious  to  health,  provided  that  there  is  proper  ventilation 
and  a  good  draught  into  the  chimney — or,  rather,  into  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  stove  to  the  chimney.  According  to  Sacc's  ex- 
periments, cast  iron  stoves  are  only  injurious  to  health  when  ren- 
dered so  by  imperfect  draught — a  defect,  however,  which  applies 
equally  to  all  kinds  of  stoves  and  fire-places.  I  know,  however, 
from  personal  observation,  that  the  air  close  to  red  hot  stoves  pro- 
duces headache  and  other  unpleasant  effects. 
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POLLUTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  BY  MANUFACTORIES 

In  tHe  manufacture  of  various  articles,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  arti- 
ficial manures,  ammonia  salts,  salt  cake,  illuminating  gas,  &c  large 
quantities  of  gases  and  vapours,  more  or  less  injurious  to  health, 
are  thrown  into  the  atmosphere.  In  the  production  of  certain 
commodities,  such  as  bread,  flour  (in  steam  mills),  &c.,  large 
Quantities  of  fuel  are  consumed  in  short  periods  of  time,  and  often 
in  badly  constructed  furnaces,  producing  large  volumes  of  black 
smoke  These  gases,  vapours,  and  black  smoke  constitute  very 
often  nuisances  of  a  serious  nature,  ^vhich  in  some  towns  have  con- 
stantly.,to  be  investigated  by  the  ofBcers  of  health.  In  Ireland 
the  number  of  distinct  manufactures  carried  on  is  far  less  than  m 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  following  list  of  those  which  some- 
times create  nuisances  comprises  all  that  are  likely  to  demand 
attention  from  the  sanitary  officers  :— 


Manufacture,  Sfc. 
Artificial. Manures 


Asphalte         —  ••• 
Ammonia  Salts  ... 

Bone  Black 
Bone  Boiling 
Bacon  .. 

Bleaching  Powder 

Bread  and  Biscuits  (bakeries) 

Brewing  Porter,  Ale,  &c. 

Bricks 

Cotton  Spinning 
Candles 

Coke  and  Charcoal 
Currying 
Distilling  Spirits 

Dyeing  .  "   .    \  "' 

Feathers  (cleamng,  inc.)  ... 

Felt  ... 
Pish  Curing 
Flour  and  Meal ... 
Ditto  (steam  mills) 
Plax  Steeping  ... 
Gas  (illuminating) 


Nature  of  Nuisance. 

Smoke,  bad  odour,  hydrofluoric  acid, 
sometimes  sulphurous  acid  and 
nitrous  acid. 

Unpleasant  odour,  smoke. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  prussic 
acid. 

Bad  odour,  injurious  emanations. 
Ditto. 

Bad  odour. 
Chlorine. 
Smoke. 
Smoke. 

Smoke,  carbon  gases. 

Smoke  and  Dust. 

Smoke,  injurious  emanations. 

Smoke,  carbonic  acid  and  oxide 

Injurious  emanations,  bad  odour. 

Smoke. 

Pollution  of  water. 

Dust. 

Bad  odour. 

Bad  odour,  injurious  emanations. 
Dust. 

Smoke  and  dust. 

Bad  odour,  injurious  emanations. 

Gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  carbon  disulphide,  prussic 
acid;  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
smoke. 
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Ill 


Manufacture,  Sfc. 


Nature  of  Nuisance. 


Glass  Bottles,  &c. 

Glu«  and  Size  ... 

Gut  Cleaning  (gut  string,  &c.) 

Grease ... 

Iron  Smelting  and  Casting 

Kelp  ... 

Lead  Smelting  ... 

Lead  Pipe  Making 

Lime   ...  ...  ... 

Leather  (tanning) 
Muriatic  Acid  ... 
Metals  (smelting  of) 

Nitric  Acid 
OUs,  especially  animal 
Pipes  (tobacco) ... 
Paper  ... 

Potteries 

Eag  Sorting  and  Cleaning 
Salt  Cake 

Sugar  ... 
Sulphuric  Acid  ... 
Starch... 

Soap    ...         ...  ... 

Tallow  Melting  ... 
Tar  and  Naphtha 
Washing  Clothes,  &c. 

Woollen  Cloth,  Worsted,  &c. 


Sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid  and 

oxide,  muriatic  acid,  smoke. 
Bad  odour,  injurious  emanations. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  smoke. 
Bad  odour,  smoke. 
Vapour  of   lead,   antimony  and 

arsenic,  sulphurous  acid,  smoke. 
Lead  and  other  metallic  yapours, 
smoke. 

Carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  smoke, 

dust. 
Bad  odour. 
Muriatic  acid. 

Metallic  vapours,  carbonic  oxide,  and 

acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 

Bad  odour,  injurious  emanations. 
Smoke,  carbonic  oxide  and  acid. 
Pollution  of  water  with  bleacliing 

powder,  soda  ash,  &c. 
Smoke,   dust,  carbonic  oxide,  and 

acid. 
Bad  odour,  dust. 

Sulphurous     and  muriatic  acids, 
smoke. 

Smoke,  sometimes  bad  odour. 
Nitrous  and  sulphurous  acids,  smoke. 
Pollution  of  water  with  soda,  albu- 
minous matters,  &c. 
Bad  odour,  injurious  exhalations. 
Bad  odour. 

Smoke,  sometimes  bad  odour. 
Pollution  of  water  with  soda,  bleach- 
ing powder,  and  dirt. 
Unpleasant  odours,  smoke. 

The  gases  and  vapours  which  escape  from  chemical  works  are 
chiefly  sulphurous  acid  (fumes  of  burning  sulphur),  nitrous  acid 
muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine.  When  they  constitute  a  sensible  pro- 
portion of  the  air,  they  act  injuriously  on  the  respiratory 
organs,  producing,  m  extreme  cases,  bronchitis  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  The  nature  of  these  gases  will  be  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Disinfectants." 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  manufactured  upon  a  large  scale  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  convert  common  salt  into 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake.  This  is  accomplished  by  treatincr 
the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  :  the  products  of  the  re-action  are 
sulphate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  muriatic  acid,  beine- 
incidentally  produced  in  larger  quantity  than  is  required,  was  for- 
merly permitted  to  escape  into  the  air,  [and  often  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  injuriously  affect  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The 
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Alkali  Nuisance  Prevention  Act,  passed  in  1864,  compels  thesalt- 
cak«  manufacturers  to  prevent  the  escape  of  at  least  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  muriatic  acid  produced  in  their  works. 

Ammoniacal  compounds  are  manufactured  from  a  liquid  obtamed 
from  coal-gas  works.  It  contains  tarry  matters,  creosote,  and  com  - 
pounds  of  ammonia  with  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
On  pourinff  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  into  this  liquid,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases  are  expelled,  the  stronger 
acid  taking  their  place.  As  this  operation  is  conducted  upon 
a  very  lar|e  scale,  immense  volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
often  daily  discharged  into  the  air  from  "  ammonia  works.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  being  combustible,  is  completely  decora- 
Bosed  at  a  high  temperature ;  and  this,  and  many  other  of  the 
noxious  volatile  bodies  produced  during  various  manufacturing 
processes,  might  be  rendered  harmless,  or  less  injurious,  if  passed 

through  burning  fuel.  r  i  3-  ■  c   ^    ^  a 

Chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  are  powerful  disinfectants,  and, 
unless  evolved  in  such  quantities  as  to  act  corrosively  upon  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs,  are  useful  additions  to  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  organic  matter.  In  many  cities 
the  coal  gas  and  chemical  works  are  situated  m  the  same  quarter  ; 
their  exhalations,  therefore,  neutralize  each  other,  and  produce 
comparatively  innocuous  bodies. 

Tn  extracting  copper  and  lead  from  their  ores  sulphurous  ac.d, 
sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  and  even  lead  are  volatilised,  and  the  ex-- 
halations  from  copper  smelting  works  in  England  have  been  known 
to  injure  large  tracts  of  vegetation.  Herbage  affected  with  sul- 
phurous acid  often,  it  is  stated,  produces  disease  in  the  animals  fed 

""^Tarld  creosote  works  evolve  vapours  which,  though  rather 
unpleasant  to  smell,  are  not  dangerous  to  health,  unless  breathed 
"n  much  larger  quantities  than  generally  occur  in  the  atmosphere 
S  works  where  illuminating  gas  is  manufactured,  it  is  difficult 
-owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operations-to  prevent  noxious 
eases  a?d  vapours  from  escaping  into  the  atmosphere   Coal  is  the 
£w  material  employed,  and  it  is  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels, 
whereby  it  is  resolved  into  a  variety  of  substances-sohd,  hquid 
Td  'aLous     The  solid  product  is  coke,  which  remains  in  the 
vessefs  or  r Lri,  as  they  are  called  ;  the  liquids  consist  of  a  great 
w  e  y  of  substances,  resembling  naphtha ;  the  g-«« -^/y/^S^ 
S  t  and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
ox  de  nitrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  bydrogen  ammonia 
Int'Jlio^o^^-A^^  vapours  are  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  resembling  naphtha,  and  a  substance  composed  of  carbon 
fcharcoal)  and  sulphur,  termed  di    or  bi-su  phide  of  carbon, 
(^cuarcodi;  auu  o   ^  Owin<T  to  leaks  in  the  various 

which  possesses  an  unpleasant  odour,  '^^'"o , 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  small  quantities  of  all  these  volatile  bodie 
constantly  escape  into  the  air,  even  from  the  best  managed  work^ 
it  w3,  therefore,  be  desirable,  when  building  gas  works,  to  select 
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a  site  in  a  thinly-populated  place,  and  as  far  from  the  town  as 
possible. 

When  the  gases  and  vapours  issue  from  the  retorts  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  water  and  lime.  The  tarry  liquid,  nearly 
all  the  ammonia,  and  some  of  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  retained  by  the  water.  The  lime 
takes  up  the  rest  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  traces  of  prussic  acid  which  escape 
solution.  The  gases  that  remain  pass  into  the  gas-holders,  and 
from  thence  to  the  points  at  which  they  are  to  be  consumed  for 
illuminating  and  heating  purposes.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  in 
purifying  the  gas  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumers,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Impure  gas  is  most  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  inmates  of  rooms  where  it  is  burnt. 
Ammonia  is  never  absent ;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  inju- 
rious impurity.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  most  objectionable  im- 
purity, and  is  invariably  present.  When  burned  it  produces  an 
acid,  which  acts  corrosively  on  the  leather  binding  of  books  and 
on  many  other  articles.  When  coal  gas  contains  an  injurious 
amount  of  impurities  it  becomes  a  nuisance,  and  the  manufacturer 
may  be  compelled  to  abate  it. 

The  lime  used  in  purifying  coal  gas  is  a 'nuisance  when  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  large  quantities  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
into  which  it  abundantly  exhales  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Oxide  of  iron  is  now  very  generally  substituted  for  lime  as  a  coal 
gas  purifier.  The  oxide,  mixed  with  sawdust,  is  placed  in  layers 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deep  on  perforated  trays  or  shelves,  through 
which  the  gas  passes.  So  soon  as  the  absorption  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  is  complete,  the  sulphide  (into  which  the  oxide  has 
been  converted)  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  which  reproduces 
the  oxide,  and  sets  free  the  sulphur.  This  purifier  can,  therefore, 
be  repeatedly  used,  until  it  becomes  mixed  with  too  much  sulphur; 
even  then  it  is  valuable  to  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacturer.  The 
drainage  from  gas  works  should  never  be  allowed  to  mix  with 
sewage  from  chemical  works,  the  acid  contained  in  the  one  setting 
free  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  prussic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
other.  The  gases  evolved  from  such  a  mixture  have  destroyed 
the  lives  of  workmen. 

Coke  works  and  lime  kilns  discharge  enormous  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  into  the  air.  They  should  not  be 
tolerated  within  the  limits  of  towns.  Carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  given  oflf 
during  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  cements. 

Artificial  manure  works  in  general  throw  out  sulphurous  acid 
gas.  Sometimes  the  odours  of  decomposing  animal  matter  and  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  are  very  perceptible  at  and  near  these  works  ; 
but  in  general  they  do  not  affect  the  atmosphere  to  a  greater 
extent  than  alkali  works. 

Private  slaughter-houses  are  amongst  the  greatest  nuisances 
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from  which  the  inhabitants  of  towns  suffer.  The  atmosphere  of 
those  places  is  highly  tainted  with  putrescent  matters  ;  and  the 
exhalations  from  them  cannot  but  seriously  affect  the  public 
health. 

Bone-boiling,  tallow-melting,  and  glue-making  are  processes 
during  which  are  evolved  vapours  of  no  very  pleasant  odour.  If 
the  nuisance  be  very  sensible,  it  admits  of  a  remedy  either  by  an 
action  at  common  law  or  by  the  interference  of  the  public  health 

authority.  . 

The  air  of  towns  is  tainted  with  the  products  ot  the  combustion 
of  fuel.  Carbon  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary  fuel :  at  a 
hio-h  temperature  it  unites  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  produces 
carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  heat  evolved  during  combustion 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the  fuel.  Carbon 
unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide  :  the  centesimal  composition  of  these  compounds  is 
shown  in  the  table  :— 

Oxygen,  Carbon, 
Per  cent,  by  weight.      Per  cent,  by  weight. 

Carbonic  oxide   57-14  g|6   3  JOO 

Carbonic  acid      ...          ...         72-72  •         27  28   -  100 

'  Carbonic  acid  is  carbon  in  a  perfectly  oxidised  or  mineral  state 
but  carbonic  oxide  is  charcoal  imperfectly  burned,  and  it  is  a 
highly  combustible  body.  When  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide  instead  of  carbonic  acid,  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  is 
wasted  :  and  it  is  owing  to  the  defective  construction  of  furnaces 
that  a  large  quantity  of  the  fuel  used  in  manufactories  is  lost, 
because  its  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide.  The  pale 
flame  which  is  sometimes  seen  emergmg  from  high  chimneys  is 
produced  by  highly  heated  carbonic  oxide,  combining  with  the 

atmospheric  oxygen.  <•      i_    •  -j 

Limited  oxidation  is  a  cause  of  the  evolution  of  carbomc  oxide 
from  furnaces,   stoves,   and  fire-grates.  Sometimes  the  carbon 
of  the  fuel  is  at  once  converted  into  carbonic  ox.de ;  at  other 
times  carbonic  acid,  formed  where  the  air  is  abundantly  supp  led 
to  the  fuel,  is  afterwards  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  by  contact 
with  red  hot  carbon.    The  greater  part  of  the  fuel  in  furnaces  is 
in  a  state  of  incandescence,  but  not  of  combustion-that  is  it  is  so 
highly  heated  by  the  burning  part  of  the  fuel  that  it  becomes 
luminous.    Carbonic  acid  gas,  passed  over  incandescent  charcoal 
combines  with  it,  and  forms  carbonic  oxide;        in  this  way  the 
products  of  the  perfect  oxidation  of  one  part  of  the  fuel  carry  off, 
imperfectly  oxidised,  another  portion  of  it. 

The  imperfect  oxidation  of  fuel  produces  two  bad  results- 
firstly,  a  waste  of  heat ;  secondly,  the  vitiation  of  t^^^  f  ir.  Cai- 
bonlc  oxide  is  a  highly  poisonous  compound;  and,  as  does  not 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  plants,  its  presence  in  the  atmosphere 
subserves  no  useful  purpose.  .  ,  , 

Dense  fuels-such  as,  for  example,  anthracite,  or  smokeless  coal 
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— produce  during  their  combustion  more  carbonic  oxide  than 
lighter  fuels — wood  and  peat  more  especially.  Carbonic  oxide  is 
at  least  four  times  more  poisonous  than  carbonic  acid.  The  head- 
ache, giddiness,  and  severer  symptoms  pi'oduced  by  the  gases 
evolved  from  stoves,  braziers,  and  chafing-dishes  appear  to  be 
due  much  more  to  the  influence  of  carbonic  oxide  than  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  cause  that  pi'oduces  carbonic  oxide  in  furnaces  also  gives 
rise  to  smoke  from  them.  On  an  average  nearly  one  per  cent,  of 
bituminous,  or  flaming  coal  passes  of  in  the  form  of  soot — a  mix- 
ture of  tar,  charcoal,  coal  ashes,  and  a  few  other  substances. 
Smoke,  hanging  like  a  pall  over  a  town,  acts  injuriously  by  parti- 
ally excluding  light ;  and  air  containing  sooty  particles  is  likely 
to  affect  the  respiratory  organs.  Whether  or  not  the  more  serious 
affections  of  the  breathing  organs  are  produced  by  the  respiration 
of  smoky  air,  exact  evidence  is  wanted  to  determine. 

The  evolution  of  smoke  and  the  production  of  carbonic  oxide 
might  be  considerably  lessened  by  careful  stoking.    If  too  much 
air  be  admitted,  the  temperature  of  the  fire  is  lowered  below  the 
point  of  perfect  combustion  ;  but  the  great  and  usual  defect  is  a 
deficiency  of  air.    Coal  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  when 
highly  heated  yields  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.    When  a  fire  is 
lighted,  coal  gas  begins  to  be  produced,  and  the  hydrogen  of  it  is 
oxidised.     The  carbon  also,  if  there  be  abundance  of  air,  is 
burned ;  but  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  inadequate,  part  of  the 
carbon,  or  charcoal,  is  converted  either  into  carbonic  oxide  or 
smoke,  or  both.    To  prevent  smoke,  the  fire  should  be  maintained 
at  a  high  and  nearly  equable  temperature,  so  that  the  gases  may 
not  be  cooled.    The  fuel  should  be  added  frequently  and  in  small 
quantities  and  pieces,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  choke  the 
furnace.    Fresh  fuel  should  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  furnace, 
the  red  coal  being  pushed  back.    A  common  mistake  is  to  do 
exactly  the  reverse,  whereby  the  fresh  coal  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
converted  into  unoxidised  gases,  which  escape  up  the  chimney. 
The  openings  through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  all  places 
where  fuel  is  burned  should  be  kept  free  from  cinders  and  aslies. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  furnaces  which  are  said  to  emit  no 
smoke,  but  the  best  of  them  permit  unoxidised  matters  to  escape. 
J ucke's  chain  furnace  is  very  costly,  but  it  effects  great  economy 
of  fuel.  The  fire  bars  consist  of  a  series  of  "endless"  chains,  set 
in  motion  by  means  of  two  Avheels  furnished  with  teeth.  A  hopper 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  furnace,  and  from  it  the  fuel  is  delivered 
through  an  opening,  the  size  of  which  regulates  the  supply  of  fuel 
to  the  furnace.  By  these  means  the  supply  of  fuel  is  regular,  and 
every  part  of  it  is  equably  exposed  to  the  air.  Hill's  furnace  is 
intended  to  prevent  smoke,  by  mixing  highly-heated  air  with 
the  unburnt  gases  as  they  pass  from  the  furnace  to  the  flue. 
Prideaux's  smoke-prevention  furnace  is  mentioned  favourably  by 
several  authorities  on  this  subject.     The  lOBth  section  of  the 
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Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  (1847)  enables  municipal  autho- 
rities to  prosecute  those  who  permit  black  smoke  lo  escape  from 
the  chimneys  of  manufactories. 

In  some  parts  of  England  chemical  and  smelting  works  are  so 
numerous  that  the  gases  evolved  from  them  have  almost  annihilated 
the  vegetation  of  considerable  tracts  of  country.    In  the  spring  of 
1874  I  was  employed  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Lanca- 
shire  to  inspect  the  manufacturing  districts  of  that  county — ^Wid- 
ness,  Warrington,  St.  Helens,  &c — and  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon 
the  results  of  my  observations  at  Newton-le-Willows.    I  found 
many  tracts  of  laud,  several  thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  so  much 
affected  by  the  noxious  vapours,  and  gases,  and  smoke  that  they 
only  produced  very  poor  crops.    I  found  that  on  some  farms  close 
to  alkali  and  copper  smelting  works  whole  crops  had  utterly 
failed.    For  miles  not  a  healthy  tree  was  visible.    In  some  places 
the  trees  and  bushes  were  utterly  destroyed,  blackened  stumps 
alone  remaining  of  them.    I  readily  detected  acid  liquid  on  the 
leaves  of  such  plants— hardy  bushes— as  had  survived.  Cows  kept 
near  these  works  were,  I  was  informed,  peculiarly  liable  to  abort ; 
and  the  condition  of  all  kinds  of  stock  was  very  unhealthy.  On 
close  inquiry  I  found  that  the  death  rate  was  very  high  for  semi- 
rural  districts.  ^  j 

The  factories  which  give  forth  the  gases  that  have  effected  so 
much  injury  to  vegetation  and  to  health  in  Lancashire  and  other 
places  are  salt-cake,  soda  ash,  copper  smelting,  and  glass  works. 
They  evolve  sulphur  acids,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  metallic 
vapours,  besides  enormous  volumes  of  black  smoke.  The  numerous 
collieries,  too,  blacken  the  atmosphere  with  volumes  of  smoke. 

The  Alkali  Nuisance  Prevention  Act  was  amended  in  1874,  and 
it  now  includes  sections  prohibiting  the  escapement  of  sulphurous 
acids  and  other  deleterious  gases  from  alkali  and  acid  works.  The 
chief  inspector  of  alkali  works  is  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Man- 
chester, who,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Inspectors,  Dr. 
Blatherwick,  periodically  visit  Ireland  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  chemical  works.  Although  alkali  and  acid  factories 
are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  special  inspectors,  they  are  not 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities.  Should 
they  produce  a  nuisance,  either  by  permitting  the  escape  of  black 
smoke  or  of  an  undue  amount  of  acid  vapours  or  gases,  their 
owners  can  be  proceeded  against  under  the  common  sanitary  laws. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

METEOROLOGY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO 

HEALTH. 

The  highest  inhabited  part  of  the  world  is  the  Buddhist  Convent 
of  Hanle  in  Thibet,  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Glaisher  ascended  in  a  balloon  to  a  height  of  38,000  feet,  at  which 
altitude  his  heart  fluttered  rather  than  beat,  and  his  hands  were 
benumbed.  The  huge  condor  may  be  observed  fljing  500  feet 
higher  than  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  five  miles  above  the  sea 
level. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able hygienic  importance.    At  great  heights  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  the  pressure  on  the  body  is  much  diminished,  the 
circulating  fluid  is  impelled  with  greater  rapidity  through  the 
vessels,  and  the  respirations  are  proportionately  increased.  A 
pleasurable  excitement  is  experienced,  and  the  desire  for  muscular 
exercises  ip  exalted.    The  advantages  of  mountain  air  are  many. 
The  light  is  less  obscured  in  passing  through  it ;  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  it  is  small ;  there  is  the  merest  trace  of  organic  matter ; 
and  no  infusorial  animals  occur  in  it.    The  air  of  upland  regions 
—say  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet  elevation— has  been  found  most 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  anaemia,  or  wasting  of  the 
body,  gout,  and  scrofula.  At  a  height  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet 
rheumatic  patients  often  find  their  painful  malady  ameliorated. 
InHammation  of  the  lungs  and  acute  bronchitis  do  not  appear  to 
be  removed  by  mountain  air.    There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  mountain  air  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  persons  who  live  in  very  elevated 
regions  rarely  suffer  from  this  disease.  Malarious  fever  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  contracted  at  great  heights. 

^  According  to  Toner,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis 
iin  the  United  States  occur  in  the  parts  least  elevated,  and  in  which 
1  there  is  much  water.  Perhaps  as  the  cold  in  the  United  States  is 
I  intense  in  winter  that  it  is  the  conjoined  influence  of  cold  and 
(damp  that  is  productive  of  thoracic  complaints.  In  some  moist  but 
I  mild  climates  pulmonary  consumption  is  rare.  Tubercular 
(diseases  are  said  to  occur  very  rarely  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
iinhabited  Alps. 

Dr.  MNabi  has  directed  attention  to  the  remarkable  immunity 
ftrom  pulmonary  phthisis  enjoyed  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
land  more  especially  by  the  natives  of  the  Hebrides.  In  one  dis' 
ttrict  inhabited  by  2,500  persons  there  were  but  five  well  defined 
ceases  of  pulmonary  consumption  during  a  period  of  nine  years  In 
imarkabir"^^  °f  I^^^^gle  tlie  infrequency  of  phthisis  is  equally  re- 

VM^d"' EdTbuS         ^""^""^P""^  Hebrides.     By  John  M'Nab, 
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Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  a  point 
of  hygienic  importance,  the  relation  between  heat  and  disease  has 
been  by  no  means  satisfactorily  determined.    There  is  a  general 
opinion  that  cold  climates  are  healthy,  and  that  very  hot  ones  are 
the  reverse  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  insalubrious  condition  of 
many  hot  countries  is  due  to  malarious  exhalations,  and  not  to  the 
hi<-h  temperature  of  the  air.    The  natives  of  the  British  Islands 
appear  to  thrive  better  in  countries  as  cold  or  colder  than  their 
own  than  in  hot  climates.    The  Canadians  and  New  Zealanders  of 
British  orWm  are  certainly  a  hardier  race  than  the  West  Indian 
Creoles  of  pure  British  descent.    In  tropical  climates  in  the  East, 
Europeans  degenerate  so  rapidly  that  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  generations  they  generally  die  out,  unless  they  intermarry 
Tvith  the  natives.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that 
Europeans  are  capable  of  as  effectively  working  both  mind  and 
body  in  tropical  climates  as  in  their  native  countries  ;  but  there  is 
evidence  enough  to  prove  that  great  and  prolonged  mental  and 
physical  vigour  is  not  promoted  by  air  at  100°  in  the  shade. 

Extreme  cold  is  not  common  in  these  islands,  the  thermometer 
seldom  falling  below  the  freezing  point.  In  Ireland  the  mean 
temperature  in  winter  is  41-5°;  in  summer,  60°;  average,  50. 
In  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  3-  lower  than  in  the  extreme  south.  The  mean  spring  tempera- 
lure  at  Queenstown,  county  of  Cork,  is  50°,  which  is  about  tbe 
I-  L=t  ftreat  Britain  at  that  season.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
^^itfl  of  Cw^^^  of  Ireland,  50°;  of  Scotland,  47-5°; 

Tcuern^^^^^^^  51-3°;  Isle  of  Man,  47-8°;  Mar- 

!nSr5q-5°'  Toulon,  62°;  Paris,  51-2°;  Rome,  59°;  Palermo, 
fi2o    M^^^  Vienni  49-5°;  Trieste,  55° ;  Calcutta,  79° ; 

Madras  83°;  Bombay,  84°;  Neilgherries,  India  (7,300  feet  ele- 
otrnn^  57°  -  Archangel,  12° ;  Melville  Island,  1-7° ;  Arctic  regions, 
nTv' zero  The  highest  annual  temperature_90-5°-is  at 
M  ava  nlthe  Red 'sea,  and  on  the  Nile,  i-Lower  Nubia 
The  greatest  temperature  (145°)  has  been  observed  in  India  ;  the 
inwptit  92°  below  zero,  in  55°  N.  lat.  ,      ^       \  r 

Tw'tPrnnerature  of  the  sea  varies  (except  when  frozen)  from 
.9?^to  81?°  that  of  the  North  Sea  is  50° ;  North  Atlantic  between 
^S  c  1  ^n-  N  71-5°;  South  Atlantic,  between  50°  S.. and 
S  I  '66-7°    Nonh  P  A  South  Pacific,  67-7°;  Indian 

'fior'  Black  Sea,  SG-B-;  Western  Mediterranean,  69°; 
Ss^rk  MeditSlanean  69°.  The  highest  temperature_94°- 
wfs  observed  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  Aden  ;  the  greatest  mean 
was  oDserveu  ,        ^    £  ^  Guinea, 

annual  te-perature   namely  84  5   to  the^east^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  mean  annual  temperature  ot  ^^^.^.^^^^ 
and  Ireland  IS  about  52^^^  A  w  ^^.^^  Gulf 

known  as  the  ^"^^  J^the  Orkneys.    It  carries  with  it  a 

of  Mexico  latitudes,  which,  gra- 

S;  :srpL'gnn[::r^  i~  the  temperature  of  the 
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British  Islands  by  perhaps  25°  in  winter.  A  current  of  cold  water 
from  the  icy  seas  of  the  north  flows  southwards,  bathing  on  its 
way  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  and  lowering  its  tempera- 
ture many  degrees. 

Sudden  and  great  changes  of  temperature  rarely  fail  to  produce 
disease ;  therefore  equable  climates  are — other  conditions  being 
equal — more  healthy  than  those  in  which  the  range  of  temperature 
during  a  season  is  extreme.  The  range  of  temperature  is  greatest 
in  dry  climates  and  temperate  regions,  and  least  in  very  high 
latitudes,  in  the  tropics,  and  in  wet  climates.  The  west  and  south- 
west part  of  these  islands  have  a  more  equable  temperature  than 
the  north-east  and  south-east  parts.  Low  temperature  in  the 
British  islands  produces  a  high  death-rate.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1867  the  extreme  cold  that  prevailed  nearly  doubled  the 
death-rate  in  London  and  many  other  places.  Old  people  are  the 
chief  sufferers  when  the  cold  is  excessive. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  states : — 

"  1st.  That  an  increase  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  favours 
an  increase  in  typhus,  and  vice  versa. 

2nd.  That  an  increase  of  temperature  favours  an  increase  of 
typhus,  and  vice  versa. 

3rd.  That  the  two  previous  conditions  combined  are  most 
favourable  to  an  increase  in  typhus,  and  vice  versa. 

oth.  That  when  cold  and  moisture  combine,  the  former  tends  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  latter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  increase  of  moisture,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  the  atmospheric  change  most  favourable  to  an 
increase  of  typhus  ;  but  that  when  to  this  is  added  an  increase  of 
temperature,  we  have  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  conditions 
for  the  spread  of  fever.  It  would  also  appear  that  dryness  and 
cold  (the  latter  particularly)  have  an  influence  contrary  to  the- 
spread  of  fever.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  there  are  no  excep- 
tions to  the  rules  just  laid  down,  but  the  exceptions,  which  are 
few,  and  by  no  means  well  marked,  are  easily  accounted  for  by- 
other  disturbing  causes." 

Dr.  F.  C.  Faye,  of  Christiana,  states  that  most  epidemics  of 
cholera  have  occurred  in  warm  weather,  because  exhalations  from 
the  soil  are  most  abundant ;  whilst  continued  heavy  rain  have  an 
opposite  effect — ^probably  by  washing  away  the  contagion  of  the 
disease  and  the  matters — filth  in  which  it  is  usually  found.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Moore  has  shown  that  the  cholera  in  Dublin  was  checked 
by  low  temperature,  a  diminution  of  barometrical  pressure  and 
strong  winds.  In  the  United  States  hot  weather  produces  a  great 
increase  in  diarrhoea,  especially  amongst  children. 

In  London  the  curve  of  mortality  rises  with  the  temperature  in 
summer  and  with  the  fall  of  the  temperature  in  winter;  but  whilst 
m  summer  the  higher  mortality  produced  from  heat  is  alone  caused 
by  the  excess  in  the  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  in 
wmter  the  high  curve  of  mortality  caused  by  low  temperatures  is 
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produced  by  increase  of  deaths  amongst  persons  of  all  ages. 
According  to  Dr.  Archer  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Alexander  Buchan  the 
curves  of  maximum  mortality  from  different  diseases  are  caused  by 

Nature  of  weather.  Maximum  Mortality. 

Cold       ...  ...  Catarrhs  and  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

Cold  and  Dry       ...  Brain  Diseases,  Convulsions,  Whooping  Cough. 

Cold  and  Moist    ...  Diphtheria,  Scarlatina,  Measles,  Croup,  Eheu- 

matism.  Heart  Disease. 
Warm  and  Dry    ...  Small-pox,  Suicides. 

Warm  and  Moist  ...  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Diarrhoea. 

According  to  Drs.  Ballard  and  J.  W.  Moore  a  temperature  above 
59°  or  below  42°  Fah.  checks  the  spread  of  measles,  a  disease  which 
appears  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
the  year. 

The  air  of  marshes  produces  not  merely  its  characteristic  diseases, 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  but  also  dysentery.  The 
enormoiis  amount  of  8  grains  of  organic  matter  has  been  found 
in  1,000  cubic  feet  of  the  air  of  marshes.  Malarious  diseases 
produce  their  greatest  effects  when,  it  is  stated,  the  atmosphere  is 
nearly  saturated  with  watery  vapour. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  temperature.    Air  at  32°  can  perfectly  dissolve  the 
160th  part  of  its  own  weight,  at  59°  the  60th  part,  and  at  86°  the 
40th  part  of  moisture.    Every  increase  of  27°.  of  temperature  in 
air  doubles  its  capacity  for  holding  water  in  solution.    If  the 
temperature  of  air  saturated  with  watery  vapour  be  lowered  even 
one  degree,  sensible  moisture  is  produced.    What  is  termed  the 
dew  point  is  simply  the  temperature  just  above  that  at  which  air 
begins  to  precipitate  its  watery  constituent.    The  number  100 
beino-  taken  to  represent  air  saturated  with  moisture,  percentages 
may  1)6  used  to  express  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Twenty-nine  is  the  lowest  degree  of  relative  humidity  ever  ob- 
served in  these  islands ;  but  in  African  deserts  it  has  fallen  as  low  as 
ten     The  average  degree  of  humidity  in  London  during  the  ten 
years  ended  31st  of  December,  1 869,  was  seventy-nine.    In  elevated 
regions  and  in  high  latitudes  the  amount  of  moisture  m  the  air  is 
visually  very  small,  and  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  clear  and  bright. 
The  evaporation  of  water  from  the  animal  body  is  retarded  when 
the  air  is  loaded  with  watery  vapour,  and  is  much  accelerated  by 
hot,  dry  winds ;  in  both  cases  discomfort  at  least  is  experienced 

^^A  reku^rhumidity  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  pleasant,  and  is  probably  the  most  healthful.  The  east 
wind  in  spring  is  very  dry,  and  robs  the  body  of  much  of  its 
moisture.  Many  persons  feel  very  cold  when  exposed  to  this  wmd, 
even  when  the  thermometer  registers  sixty  degrees.  In  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lungs  very  moist  air  has  been  found  beneficial ;  and 
in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  peninsula  of  Dmgle,  m  the  county 
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of  Kerry,  phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  is  a  rare  complaint. 
Malarious'  diseases  are  most  prevalent  in  very  damp  atmospheres. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  enjoy  immunity  from  miasmata. 
Though  malarious  disease  may  approach  to  the  actual  boundaries 
of  a  town,  it  never  penetrates  to  the  interior  portions  of  it.  The 
products  of  the  combustion  of  fuel  which  are  so  largely  pi-esent  in 
the  air  of  towns  may  probably  in  some  way  destroy  the  poison  of 
miasma.  Bogs  though  generally  damp  do  not  pi-oduce  miasmata, 
but  they  cause  other  malignant  catarrhs. 

The  rainfall  of  a  country  probably  affects  in  some  way  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
speak  positively  on  this  subject.  In  parts  of  Peru,  and  in  some  of 
the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  no  rain  ever  descends.  On  the 
Khasya  Hills,  2U0  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  600  inches  of  rain  falls  annually  ;  on  the  "West  Ghauts, 
263  inches ;  Singapore,  90  inches ;  Barbadoes,  72  inches ; 
Bahamas,  52  inches ;  North  America,  20  inches  in  California, 
increasing  northwards  until  at  Sitka,  in  North-west  America,  it 
reaches  90  inches.  In  European  countries  the  wettest  are  those 
that  lie  to  the  west  and  north-west.  In  Germany  the  rainfall  is 
not  more  than  20  inches ;  in  France,  30  inches ;  in  the  east  of 
England  it  is  about  24  inches ;  but  in  the  west,  on  the  plains,  it  is 
above  35.  The  average  rainfall  in  London  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  about  24  inches.  At  Dublin,  about  30  inches  fall 
annually  ;  and  near  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  from  38  to  45  inches. 
In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  western  and  north-western  parts 
of  these  islands  the  rainfall  often  exceeds  100  inches,  and  is  some- 
times even  150  inches  per  annum. 

The  rainfall  in  some  countries  is  distributed  over  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  year  ;  in  other  regions  the  rain  descends  only  during 
a  small  number  of  days.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  number 
of  rainy  days  varies  from  more  than  250  in  the  north-west  and 
western  parts  to  150  in  some  of  the  eastern  districts.  The  average 
annual  number  of  wet  days  in  London  is  163,  distributed  nearly 
equably  throughout  the  four  seasons.  In  some  of  the  Continental 
districts  frequented  by  the  invalid  the  number  of  rainy  days  is 
under  60,  thus  permitting  almost  continuous  out-door  exercise  in, 
or,  at  least,  exposure  to,  the  pure  open  air. 

In  cold  countries,  woods  and  forests,  by  impeding  the  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  surface  soil  and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the 
sun's  rays,  render  the  climate  colder  and  moister  than  it  would  be 
if  there  were  no  trees  there.  In  hot  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
vegetation  serves  to  cool  and  moisten  the  atmosphere.  Trees  in 
moderate  numbers  are,  on  the  whole,  useful  in  Ireland;  they  serve 
to  protect  houses  from  strong  winds,  and  they  are  a  good  shelter 
against  currents  of  malarious  air,  though  the  latter  are  not  preva- 
lent in  this  country.     Trees  in  common  with  all  other  plants, 

'  Malaria  is  an  Italian  term  applied  to  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  the 
marshy  soils  of  parts  of  Italy. 
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except  parasites,  purify  in  some  measures  the  air  by  removing  from 
it  carbonic  acid,  and  replacing  that  poisonous  gas  with  oxygen. 

The  late  Dr.  W.  D/ Moore  in  a  translation ^  of  various  papers 
from  Weitschrift  fur  Biologic,  in  reference  to  the  connection  between 
typhoid  and  the  height  of  the  underground  water,  states  the  con- 
clusions in  reference  to  this  point  arrived  at  by  Buhl : — 

] ,  The  variation  which  takes  place  in  the  mortality  from  typhoid 
in  Munich  necessitates  the  assumption  of  a  cooperating  cause, 
sometimes  assisting,  sometimes  counteracting,  the  specific  cause  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  its  quantitative 
side,  as  the  basis  of  the  extension  and  force  of  the  disease.^ 

2'.  Of  all  elements  in  Munich  accessible  to  investigation,  the 
oscillations  in  the  underground  water  especially  exhibit  relations, 
unmistakably  indicating  their  connexion  with  the  spread  and 
violence  of  typhoid  fever.  .  •  u 

3.  So  long  as  the  underground  water  continues  to  rise,  the 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  steadily  falls,  and  vice  versa. 

Density  of  population  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  state  of 
the  public  health.  Dr.  Gairdner  has  investigated  the  relation 
between  the  density  of  the  population  and  mortality  in  England. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  his  inquiries  : — 

Population  on  square  mile.  Death  per  100  of  the  population. 
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15 
16 


144  71 
149 
182 
202 
220 
324 
485 
1,216 
1,262 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

2  064 

o'qnn  27  and  upwards. 


2,900 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Chadwick  on  the  condition  of  the  labourmg 
classes  in  1842,  the  report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission, 
1844,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  three  registrars-general  ot 
the  United  Kingdom  show  clearly  that  every  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  population  is  attended  with  an  increase  m  he  death 
rate,  and  a  diminution  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  people  The 
French  sanitarians  have  long  since  directed  attention  to  the  fuct 
that  the  most  vigorous  and  best  developed  recruits  wei-e  those 
furnished  by  the  rural  districts.  I  have  noticed  myself  that  he 
great  majority  of  powerful  men  employed  as  porteis  by  the 
brewers,   corn   merchants,   and    steam-packet   companies  are 

country  born  and  bred.  ^  ,    -o  •  n^,.r,f,;] 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Simon,  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 

England,  show  that  the  death  rate  from  phthisis  (as  well  as  frorn 
other  causes)  has  greatly  decreased  in  many  towns  ^^con^^f";^ 
of  drainage  operations.     The  following  table  shows  the  general 
1  The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August,  1869. 
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improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  health  of  24  towns  by 
the  drainage  operations. 

Table  Showing  Improvement  of  the  Public  Health  by 
Sanitary  Work. 
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In  many  of  these  towns  the  diminution  of  the  mortality  from 
cholera  during  its  successive  invasions  is  unquestionably  due  to 
improved  drainage  and  water  supplies.  The  diminution  of  thoracic 
complaints  seems  due  to  the  drying  of  the  soils,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  followed  the  construction  of  main  sewers.  At  Salisbury 
fatal  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  49  per  cent.  ;  at  Eugby,  43  per  cent. ;  and  at  Worthing,  36 
per  cent.  In  those  towns  in  which  no  decrease  in  the  cases  of 
phthisis  has  been  observed,  the  disease,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
had  not  been  excessive  before  the  drainage  operations,  probably, 
in  most  cases,  because  the  subsoil  was  naturally  dry.  Measles, 
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scarlatina,  and  whooping  cough  do  not  seem  to  be  much  affected 
by  drainage  works. 

Heavy  impertransible  clay  soils  are  unfavourable  to  persons 
disposed  to  rheumatic  and  tubercular  complaints  ;  whilst  gravels 
and  sands  being  loose  and  porous,  though  not  productive  of  the 
above  complaints,  are  dangerous  when  cholera  and  typhoid  are 
epidemics.  The  granite  and  other  primary  rock  districts  arc  stated 
to  be  healthier,  as  are  also  the  sandstone,  limestone,  dolomite,  and 
chalk  districts  ;  whilst  the  dwellers  on  the  drifts  or  alluvial  soils  are 
believed  to  be  more  liable  to  disease.  Ponds,  small  lakes,  slow 
moving  rivers,  situated  in  valleys,  are  most  likely  injurious  to  the 
occupants  of  houses  close  to  their  banks. 


Low-lying  places  are  more  liable  to  be  ravaged  by  certain  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as,  for  example,  Asiatic  cholera.  Dr. 
Farr  directed  attention  strongly  to  this  point  in  his  report  on 
the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  London,  1849-  The  diagram  shows 
the  number  of  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  which  occurred 
at  the  different  heights  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  Those 
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who  lived  at  the  level  of  the  river  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  this  frightful  malady,  the  deaths  amongst  them  having 
amounted  to  174  per  10,000  living.  On  the  other  hand,  at  a 
height  of  350  feet  above  the  river  level  the  deaths  were  only  6 
per  10,000.  Farr,  however,  pointed  out  the  important  fact  that 
the  greatest  elevation  was  no  protection  against  cholera. 

Mapother  has  shown  (Lectures  on  Health,  p.  487)  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  deaths  that  occurred  in  Dublin  during  the  epidemic 
of  cholera'in  1866  took  place  on  or  close  to  the  sites  of  ancient 
watei'courses,  now,  for  the  most  part,  converted  into  sewers  or 
filled  up  with  mud.  It  is  probable  that  the  reason  why  cholera 
spreads  most  through  low-lying  districts  is,  that  in  such  situations 
drainage  being  difficult,  is  often  imperfectly  carried  out.  In  a 
low-lying  place,  well  sewered,  cholera  would  probably  be  less 
likely  to  spread  than  it  would  at  a  greater  elevation  with  imper- 
fect sewerage.  It  is  not  merely  the  death  rate  from  zymotic 
diseases  that  is  diminished  by  the  proper  drainage  of  the  soil  ;  for, 
as  already  shown,  thoracic  complaints  are  lessened  by  it,  and  in 
some  clearly  ascertained  instances  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Pettenkofer  remarks  that  organic  matter  decays  much  more 
rapidly  in  loose  soils  -than  in  stiff  clays.  The  Belgian  chemist, 
Louis  Creteur,  had  to  disinfect  the  pits  which  contained  the  bodies 
of  those  slain  at  and  near  Sedan.  He  found  that  in  the  rubble, 
chalk,  and  other  light  soils,  the  bodies  had  mouldered  awav,  but 
they  were  in  a  wofiderful  state  of  preservation  in  the  heavy 
adhesive  clays.  The  more  porous  the  soil  is  the  more  rapidly 
organic  matter  decays  therein,  and  the  more  readily  the  circu- 
lation of  air  and  water  proceeds.  Such  a  soil  is,  therefore,  the 
most  abundantly  inhabited  by  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Pettenkofer 
shows  that  in  these  loose  soils,  and,  indeed,  in  the  earth  generally, 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  air  usually  richer  in  carbonic  acid  than 
the  air  above  the  ground,  and  that  the  underground-air  is  affected 
by  the  currents,  temperature,  &c.,  of  the  above  ground-air.  A 
strong  wind  playing  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  outside  a  house, 
will  sometimes  force  the  gases  contained  in  the  ground  into  the 
interior  of  the  adjacent  houses.  In  this  way,  according  to 
Pettenkofer,  underground-air  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  the 
contagia  of  certain  zymotics  into  our  dwellings. 

Although  disease  is  not  confined  to  any  seasoB,  there  are  certain 
periods  of  the  year  during  which  many  maladies  somewhat  regu- 
larly attain  their  maximum  intensity.  Scarlatina  is  most  prevalent 
during  the  December  quarter.  According  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore,  it 
produces  in  Dublin  its  maximum  mortality  in  the  46th  and  its 
minimum  in  the  24th  week  of  the  year.  Typhus  is  most  prevalent 
in  January  and  February,  least  so  in  June  and  July.  Typhoid  fever 
prevails  more  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Whooping  cough  is  most 
common  in  the  winter  and  spring;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  sudden 
rise  of  temperature  increases  at  first  this  disease,  but  subse- 
quently diminishes  it.    Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  attack  people  more 
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frequently  in  autumn,  least  frequently  in  spring ;  whilst  in  the 
latter  season  rheumatic  atFections  are  most  general.  The  mortality 
from  small-pox  is  greatest  during  winter  and  spring.  Out  of  182 
outbreaks  of  cerebro-spinal  menengitis  in  Europe,  enumerated  by 
Simon,  24  occurred  in  October  and  November,  46  in  December 
and  January,  48  in  February  and  March,  30  in  April  and  May, 
24  in  June  and  July,  and  10  in  August  and  September.  Asiatic 
cholera  is  essentially  a  summer  disease,  though  an  occasional  out- 
break of  it  in  winter  has  taken  place.  The  mortality  from  cholera 
makes  its  highest  point  in  these  countries  in  August  or  September. 

Out  of  29,308  deaths  from  diarrhoea  recorded  during  sixteen 
years  in  London,  two-fifths  occurred  during  the  thirtieth  to  the 
thirty-seventh  week  of  the  year  inclusive.  The  greatest  mortality 
was  in  the  thirty-second  or  thirty-third,  the  least  in  the  fourteenth 
week.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea  was  42  in  summer, 
40  in  autumn,  10  in  winter,  8  in  spring. 

In  winter  thoracic  compl  aints — bron  chitis,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  &c. 
— are  most  prevalent,  and  are  the  chief  factors  in  producing  morta- 
lity. Dr.  E.  Smith  has  analysed  the  vital  statistics  of  London  for  the 
period  1850  to  1854  (non-epidemic  years),  inclusive,  and  has  ascer- 
tained the  amount  of  mortality  occasioned  by  each  of  the  most 
important  diseases  in  each  quarter  of  those  years.     From  his 
inquiries  he  has  constructed  the  following  interesting  table  : — 
Table  showing  the  Excess  or  Defect  in  the  Prevalence  of  certain 
Diseases  at  each  Season  op  the  Year  from  the  Amount  wtiich 
would  have  occurred  had  the  mortalitx  been  equally  distri- 
BUTED THROUGH  THE  YeAE. 


Vital  Changes. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
CONTAGION. 

Most  of  the  diseases  which  affect  mankind  arise  spontaneously 
in  each  individual,  and  are  not  communicable,  from  one  person  to 
another ;  but  some  maladies  are  propagated  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy.  Any  one  completely  isolated — that  is,  separated  from 
contact  or  communication  of  any  kind  with  all  other  persons — 
may  still  contract  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  para- 
lysis ;  but  a  man  so  circumstanced  would  not  be  liable  to  small-pox, 
Asiatic  cholera,  or  scarlatina.  Diseases  that  arise  spontaneously 
are  termed  sporadic — a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word,  spora- 
dikos,  separate  or  distinct ;  those  which  ai'e  acquired  by  contact 
with  the  person  of,  or  emanations  from,  the  sick  are  called  conta- 
gious— from  the  Latin  word,  contagio,  touch,  or  contact.  Conta- 
gious diseases  are  in  general  epidemics  ^ — that  is,  they  simultane- 
ously attack  a  large  number  of  persons  :  but  it  is  probable  that  a  few 
non-contagious  maladies  are  occasionally  epidemic  ;  in  this  class 
influenza  is  placed  by  some  writers.  The  terms  "contagious"  and 
'*  infectious"  are  now  generally  used  indifferently,  and  are  equivalent 
to  the  expressive  word  catching.  The  term  endemic^  is  restricted 
to  certain  diseases,  the  range  of  which  is  confined  to  particular  loca- 
lities. Goitre,  for  example,  is  endemic  in  the  Swiss  valleys, 
malaria  in  the  Roman  plains,  and  ague  in  the  marshy  districts  of 
India.  All  the  diseases  which  appear  in  the  epidemic  form,  or 
which  are  supposed  to  be  contagious,  are  now  generally  placed  in 
a  group,  and  termed  zymotic?  Diseases  of  the  same  general 
nature,  which  affect  the  lower  animals,  are  called  epizootics,'^ 

In  the  present  condition  of  medical  science  it  seems  rational  to 
assume  that  the  direct  cause  of  every  kind  of  zymotic  disease  is 
a  distinct  organised  body,  or  entity,  and  not  mere  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  the  air  or  soil.  The  more 
important  zymotic  diseases  are  small-pox  (their  type),  typhus 
fever,  ^typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  perhaps  diarrhoea.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  persons  who  have  once  suffered  from  a  zymotic  disease 

'  Greek  epi,  on,  and  demos,  the  people. 
*  Greek,en,  among,  and  rfewos,  the  people. 
^  Greek,  Zijme,  fervent.        Greek,  e-pi,  on,  and  zoon,  an  animal. 

»  In  a  masterly  essay  {Tijplioid  Fever,  its  Nature,  Mode  of  Spreading,  and 
Prevention,  by  William  Budtl,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Loudon  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1873),  Dr.  Budd  has  to  my  mind  conclusively  proved  that  enteric  fever  is 
a  self  propagating  disease,  and  that  it  does  not  originate  sporadically. 
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rarely  contract  the  same  malady  a  second  time.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  blood  of  every  person  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  on  which 
the  virus  of  the  disease  alone  subsists,  so  to  speak,  and  that  when 
this  substance  becomes  exhausted  during  an  attack  of  the  malady, 
it  is  not  again  renewed.  This  hypothesis  is  not  supported  by  any 
proofs,  and  is  far  from  satisfactory,  but  no  more  probable  theory  has 
been  suggested.  Another  fact  in  relation  to  zymotics  has  also  been 
established,  and  that  is,  that  all  persons  are  not  equally  susceptible 
to  their  influence.  Many  medical  men  have  been  for  years 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  fevei",  and  yet  have  escaped  that 
malady,  while  thousands  of  persons  have  caught  the  disease  at 
their  first  contact  with  a  fever  patient.  Susceptivity  to  contract 
zymotic  diseases  is  produced  by  intemperance,  by  insufficient  nutri- 
ment, by  the  habitual  respiration  of  bad  air — in  a  word,  by  every 
cause  that  lowers  the  vital  powers. 

What  is  it  that  we  try  to  destroy  when  we  generate  chlorine  gas 
in, a  room  which  had  been  tenanted  by  a  small-pox  patient  ?  Is  it 
a  gas,  or  a  vapour,  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ordinary  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  ?  If  the  cause  of  the 
disease  lie  in  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  atmosphere — in  the 
occurrence  of  a  "  pandemic  wave"  in  that  fluid — the  disinfection  of 
the  air  of  a  particular  room  would  be  useless,  because,  where 
ordinary  ventilation  is  adopted,  the  purely  gaseous  contents  of  an 
apartment  are  wholly  renewed  many  times  in  an  hour.  What, 
therefore,  would  be  the  use  of  disinfecting  a  room  if  the  atmosphere, 
on  entering  it,  be  already  tainted  !  There  are  many  physicians 
who  believe  that  epidemic  diseases  are  caused  by  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  atmosphere;  but  even  those,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  them,  admit  that  they  may  be  propagated  directly  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy.  Who  can  deny  that  the  matter  taken  from 
a  small-pox  pustule  will  produce  small-pox,  if  introduced  into  the 
blood  of  a  healthy  man  ?  It  is  clear  tliat  in  this  case  a  palpable 
agent  produces  the  disease,  and  the  observation  of  mankind  during 
countless  ages  has  incontrovertibly  established  the  fact  that  som  ^ 
diseases  are  communicated  from  individual  to  individual.  If 
cholera,  small-pox,  rinderpest,  and  other  zymotic  and  epizootic 
diseases  are  caused  by  abnormal  atmospheric  conditions,  why  is  it 
that  they  speed  along  the  highways  of  commerce,  that  they  spread 
most  rapidly  as  the  density  of  population  increases,  and  that  they 
prevail  most  in  those  places  where  least  attention  is  paid  to  the 
removal  of  organic  filth  ?  If  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  were  increased  from  its  normal  proportion  of  4  parts 
in  10,000  parts  of  atmospheric  air  to  4  parts  in  100,  serious 
disease  would  be  the  result ;  but  it  would  afflict  all  classes  alike, 
and  would  ravage  the  country  regions  equally  with  the  urban 
districts. 

A  careful  examination  of  acknowledged  facts  relative  to  nearly 
all  the  more  important  epidemic  diseases  fully  justify  the  belief 
that  each  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  materiet  morbi,  or 
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germ,  or  virus,  or  some  palpable  substance  from  the  bodies  of  the 
sick  into  those  of  the  healthy ;  and  by  that  way  alone.  This  view 
of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  zymotic  diseases  is,  perhaps,  most 
conclusively  proved  by  admitted  facts  in  relation  to  two  contagious 
diseases — namely,  scabies,  or  common  itch,  and  syphilis.  Is  either 
of  these  diseases  ever  produced  by  atmospheric  causes?  Who 
would  be  believed  if  he  stated  that  he  caught  syphilis  from  the  air? 
True,  we  have  not  isolated  the  actual  poison  of  syphilis  ;  but  we 
know  that  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  a  liquid,  containing 
solid  particles,  includes  this  poison  ;  and  it  is  further  clearly  estab- 
lished that  sporadic  cases  of  syphilis  do  not  occur  in  our  time. 
With  respect  to  common  itch,  it  was  proved  long  ago  that  the 
disease  was  produced  by  a  small  insect,  and  that  it  was  propagated 
from  individual  to  individual.  If  all  the  acari  scabiei  and  their 
ova  now  in  existence  were  destroyed  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
itch  for  ever.  Huxley,  who  is  by  no  means  an  ultra  vital ist, 
admits  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  spontaneous  generation  occur- 
ring in  our  time. 

The  itch  is  a  good  example  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
nature  of  contagion.  The  materies  morbi  is  easily  seen  ;  it  is 
an  entity,  it  possesses  reproductive  powers — begetting  its  own 
kind,  and  it  is  never  found  except  in  the  bodies  of  higher  animals. 
The  non-contagionists  must  admit  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  this 
disease  the  theory  of  the  contagionists  is  proved  to  demonstration, 
and  simply  because  the  virus  of  the  disease  is  so  large  as  to  be 
almost  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

The  weight  of  evidence  and  of  opinion  too,  in  the  case,  at  least, 
of  epidemiologists,  is  in  favour  of  the  germ  theory  of  zymotic 
disease ;  but  most  important  problems  relative  to  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  different  contagia  and  to  their  co-relation  are  still  to 
be  determined.  In  general  the  contagious  matter  appears  to  be 
excessively  minute.  Chauveau  {Comptes  Rendus,  October  19th, 
1868)  diluted  the  liquid  taken  from  the  pustules  of  sheep-pox 
with  J  0,000  parts  of  water,  and  found  that  it  still  retained  its 
power  of  producing  small-pox  in  the  sheep.  Vaccine  matter  from 
man  may  be  diluted  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  without 
losing  its  contagious  property  to  a  sensible  extent ;  but  if  diluted 
with  500  parts,  it  becomes  perfectly  inactive.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  contagious  liquid  of  sheep-pox  is  many  times  more  power- 
ful than  vaccine,  probably  because  it  contains  a  larger  number  of 
the  actual  particles,  or  germs,  that  produce  disease.  These  germs 
have  been  carefully  sought  for  by  such  eminent  pathologists  and 
microscopists  as  Bechamp,  Estor,  Cohn,  Nageli,  Hallier,  Chauveau, 
Sanderson,  De  Barry,  Thome,  Klob,  Hoppe-Seyler,  Virchow, 
Poulet,  Meignir,  Zigri,  Davaine,  Brauell,  Vander  Corput,and  Lionel 
Beale.  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  these 
inquirers  (all  believers  in  the  germ  theory  of  disease)  have  not  been 
barren.  Bacteria  have  been  found  by  some  of  these  in  the  blood 
of   oxen  and  horses  affected  with  typhoid  fever,  and  carbun- 
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cular  diseases,  of  dogs  suffering  from  ileo-typhus,  of  oxen  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  of  man  in  some  cases  of  scarlatina  and 
typhoid  Poulet  states  that  he  found  bacteria  in  the  breath  of  children 
labouring  under  whooping  cough.  It  is  shown  that  vaccine  contains 
in  suspension  minute  quantities  of  two  kinds  o  solid  particles— 
leucocytes  (which  resemble  pus  corpuscles),  and  smaller  particles 
not  exceeding  the  of  an  inch  in  diameter,    i he  leucocytes 

may  be  easily  separated  from  the  other  partic  es  and  the  serum  ; 
and  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  inactive.  Ihe  vaccine  property 
must,  therefore,  reside  either  in  the  small  particles  or  the  clear 
serum  By  means  of  the  diffusion  apparatus,  Burdon-Sanderson 
and  Chauveau  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  serum  free  from  the 
small  particles,  but  failed  to  produce  vaccinia  with  i  either  in  man 
or  in  the  ox  These  important  and  accurately  conducted  experi- 
ments prove  that  the  actual  cause  of  cow-pock,  and  inferentially  of 
other  kinds  of  small-pox,  is  a  minute  solid  and  msoluble  body. 

In  liquids  containing  decomposing  organic  matter  we  usually 
find  large  numbers  of  minute  living  beings  in  a  state  of  gr^at 
activity     Some  are  spheroidal,  others  resemble  knotted  rods.  Ihe 
former  are  termed  monads  :  micrococci  or  microspores  ;  the  latter 
^rr7JlllaZia,  zooglcea,  vihriones,  ^c.    The  micrococci  are 
Teh  about  —  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  they  move  about  with 
o-reat  rapidity  °aud  multiply  by  cell  division.    When  they  elongate 
fnto  roX  they  acquire  a  peculiar  vibratory  movement,  which  has 
kd  tS  lo  be'teiSed  vibdones.    B6champ  and  Sanderson  include 
unde  the  generic  name,  n^ycrozyme   both  the  ^P^^^^d  P^^-!;^^  « 
and  he  rod-like  bodies  into  which  they  are  developed.    No  doubt 
there  are  numerous  varieties  of  microzymes,  but  the  minuteness  of 
these  infusorial  animals  renders  it  extremely  difiicult  to  discn- 
TTiinate  between  the  different  species.  .    ,  j  .1.   w  * 

Dr  BuSon  Sanderson  has  laboriously  investigated  the  intimate 
natur;  of  contagion,  and  his  valuable  papers  on  the  subject  pub- 
nature  ot  '  ^    ^he  annual  reports  of  the  Medical 

Office  ;?thrpX^  Crnci  V  im  and  1870,  will  well  repay 
Office  of      ^J^^y  V'^  ^  somewhat  general  notion  amongst 

perusal.   .TJe^^  ^P^^^^^^^^^  are  in  some 

ZT^Zi^^t^^^^^-^  -^^^Siu-  themselves, 

nr^ Sanderson  defines  microzymes  as  "living  particles  which  m 
SeearUes  stage  of  their  existence,  are  spheroids  not  exceeding 
l!  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  subsequently  lengthen  into  rods." 
Keir  existence  is  assoc^^^^^^^^ 

rthtro"r[^randlst%ve  not  lltherto  been  satisfactorily 
'T'c'otymes,  or  hacteria,  are  classed  by  the  great  majority  of 

.aS  amongst  tbe — ^t::::t^s::tiZ':i\ 
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of  fungi,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  development  into  the  higher 
forms  from  which  they  spring'.    The  animal  nature  of  these  tiny 
objects  is  apparently  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  possess  loco- 
motive powers,  and  that  they  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic 
acid,  like  animals.    Dr.  Sanderson  evidently  considers  bacteria  to 
be  members  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  on  that  point.    It  has  been  proved  that  they  are  capable 
of  growing  in  liquids  destitute  of  albuminous  bodies.    "  Pasteur's 
solution"  consists  of  sugar,  tartrate  of  ammonium,  and  the  ashes  of 
yeast  dissolved  in  distilled  water ;  in  this  solution  bacteria  freely 
grow.    Now,  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  ammonia,  although 
rich  in  nitrogen,  possesses  no  nutritive  pi'operties  whatever  as  a 
food  for  animals.    Plants  derive  their  nitrogen  nearly  altogether 
from  ammonia ;  but  the  nitrogen  of  animals  is  supplied  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  albuminoids  of  plants.    As  well  might  an  animal 
endeavour  to  obtain  carbon  from  carbonic  acid  as  to  attempt  to 
nourish  itself  with  the  nitrogen  of  ammonia.    Kuhlman's  experi- 
ments,' performed  many  years  ago,  conclusively  prove  that  salts  of 
ammonia  exercise  no  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  animals.  When 
oxygen  is  utterly  excluded,  bacteria  cease  to  grow  ;  but  may  not 
this  be  owing  to  arrestation  in  the  decay  of  the  organic  matter  upon 
which  the  bacteria  feed  ?    The  movements  of  the  bacteria  are  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  their  animal  nature  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  very  remarkable  motions  are  observ- 
able in  objects  unquestionably  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Amongst  the  sea  weeds  we  find  the  Oscillatorias  (filaments  con- 
taining granular  and  fluid  matter)  advancing  by  means  of  a  regular 
undulating  movement  through  the  water.     When  examined  in 
water  under  the  field  of  the  microscope,  they  are  frequently  ob- 
served to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other.    The  spores  of  some 
cryptogamic  plants  exhibit  motions ;  and  in  the  Antheridia  there 
are  certain  cells  containing  bodies,  which  have  been  termed  phy- 
tozoa,  or  spermatozoids,  which  exhibit  motions  during  a  portion  of 
their  existence. 

Whether  bacteria  are-  animals  or  plants  is,  after  all,  a  matter 
which  possesses  but  little  interest  to  the  pathologist.  The  really 
important  point  to  be  determined — so  far  as  their  origin  is  con- 
cerned— is,  do  the  bacteria  spring  from  or  develop  into  higher 
forms  of  life  ?  In  examining  this  question,  Dr.  Sanderson  is 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  obscure  subject  of  "spontaneous  gene- 
ration," which  has  puzzled  so  many  inquirers  from  the  earliest 
period  of  philosophic  research  down  to  the  present  time.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  under  any  con- 
ditions it  is  possible  for  inanimate  matter  to  become  animate  with- 
out the  intervention  of  living  things  ;  but  his  experiments,  so  far 
as  they  go,  prove  conclusively  that  as  regards  "  the  animal  liquids 
and  tissues,  and  the  liquids  which  will  be  used  as  tests  for  the  pre- 

'  See  Comptes  Rendus,  xjciv.,  263. 
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sencc  of  microzyme  germs,  no  spontaneous  evolution  of  any  organic 
form  ever  takes  place." 

Bacteria,  or  microzymes,  grow  in  liquids  and  moist  air.  In 
liquids  they  do  not  manifest  any  tendency  towards  a  connective 
arrangement  if  they  are  motionless  ;  and  even  when  they  exhibit 
activity,  their  movements  are  not  governed  by  any  mutual  relation. 
On  the  surface  of  liquids,  however,  the  bacteria  after  a  while 
adhere  (probably  by  the  intervention  of  a  gelatinous  substance)  to 
each  other  by  their  sides — somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  columnar 
epithelium  is  formed — and  produce  a  "  scum." 

Sometimes  the  common  bacteria,  which  grow  on  moist  surfaces, 
form  with  their  intervening  jelly  viscous  masses  sufficiently  large 
to  be  recognizable  by  the  unassisted  eye.  These  masses  of  micro- 
zymes have  been  termed  Zoogleae  by  Cohn.  When  these  masses 
are  carefully  observed,  foci  of  growth  are  perceived,  at  which  the 
particles  are  spheroidal,  and  are  indefinitely  minute.  Around  the 
foci  are  zones  of  matrix,  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  containing 
staff-shaped  microzymes  of  larger  size,  which  afterwards  disengage 
themselves  and  exhibit  their  proper  movements.  At  this  juncture 
it  is  probable  that  the  microzymes  become  distinguishable  entities 
in  the  form  of  spheroids;  but  subsequently  they  multiply  by 
division. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  the  origin  of  microzymes,  there  is  a 
conflict  of  opinion  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  observers  consider 
that  they  do  not  spring  into  existence  spontaneously.     It  is, 
however,  shown  that  liquids  which  under  the  highest  power  of 
the  microscope  appear  to  be  perfectly  free  from  solid  particles,  yet 
subsequently  evolve  microzymes  without  being  in  contact  with  the 
air.    Presumably,  therefore,  such  liquids  must  contain  germinal 
matter,  unless  we  assume  that  minute  living  beings  spontaneously 
come  into  existence  in  them.    Dr.  Sanderson  believes  that  even 
when  water  appears  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  it  may  not  be  so 
in  reality,  but  that  it  may  conlaiti  germinal  particles  so  excessively 
minute  as  to  elude  detection  when  sought  for  by  means  of  the 
most  powerful  microscope. 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  nature  of  bacteria,  Ur.  banderson 
shows  that  they  consist  chiefly  of  albuminoids,  and  that  their  matrix 
is  albuminous.    They  take  nitrogen  from  almost  every  substance 
in  contact  with  them,  and  employ  this  element  in  the  building  up 
of  their  own  organisms.    Microzymes  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneers,  if  not  the  producers,  of  putrefaction.    The  evidence  pro- 
duced by  Dr.  Sanderson  proves  that  so  long  as  germinal  matter  is 
excluded  from  liquids  containinir  certain  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  the  latter  resist  decomposition  for  very  long  periods  o 
time  ;  whilst  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  microzymal 
terminal  matter  speedily  sets  up  fermentation  or  putrefaction.  Dr. 
Sanderson  does  not,  however,  commit  himself  to  the  positive  state- 
ment  that  microzymes  are  the  first  cause  of  putrefaction ;  indeed, 
he  does  not  deny  but  that  organic  matter  may  putrefy  under  the 
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conjoint  influence  of  heat  and  moistui'e  solely.  Some  experiments 
recently  performed  by  Hoppe-Seyler'  afforded  results  which 
seemed  to  show  that  temperature  has  more  influence  in  producing 
putrefaction  and  fermentation  than  organisms  have. 

It  is  shown  by  Dr.  Sanderson  that  liquids  containing  organic 
matter  which  have  been  highly  heated  do  not  ferment,  provided 
the  air  with  which  they  are  in  contact  had  also  been  highly 
heated.  The  same  kind  of  liquids  when  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature  soon  contain  organisms.  Boiled 
liquids  containing  such  substances  as  serum  of  blood,  when  freely 
exposed  to  ordinary  air,  do  not  evolve  bacteria,  but  they  become 
after  a  while  covered  with  tufts  of  penicillium.  Are  we,  then,  to 
infer  from  these  facts  that  the  germs  from  which  microzymes 
spring  do  not  exist  in  ordinary  air,  whilst  the  vegetable  spores 
from  which  penicillium  are  produced  do  exist  abundantly  in  that 
medium  ?  When  .bacteria  appear  to  originate  spontaneously  in 
liquids  containing  decaying  animal  matters,  their  real  source  is 
the  germinal  matter  contained  in  the  liquids. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  distilled  water  may  be  obtained  free 
from  embryo  bacteria,  yet  that  ordinary  distilled  water  often  con- 
tains so  much  germinal  matter  that  even  the  small  quantity  used  ia 
rinsing  a  glass  is  suflScient  to  develope  large  numbers  of  bacteria  in 
a  large  volume  of  water.  This  zymotic  property  of  distilled  water 
is  acquired  either  by  admixture  with  traces  of  other  waters,  or  by 
contact  with  moist  surfaces  of  bottles,  &c.    The  relative  zymotic 
power  of  waters,  or,  as  Dr.  Sanderson  terms  it,  "  the  faculty  of  water 
to  determine  the  development  of  organic  forms  in  a  test  solution  to 
which  it  is  added,"  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  degree  of 
opalescence  produced  in  each  of  two  or  more  specimens  by  Pas- 
teur's test  solution.    By  thoroughly  drying  the  germinal  matter  of 
microzymes,  it  is  rendered  inactive  even  when  the  desiccation  is 
effected  at  a  low  temperature.    When  water  is  contaminated  by 
apparently  dry  surfaces,  it  is  only  when  the  desiccation  of  the 
germmal  matter  is  incomplete.  Disinfectants,  such  as,  for  example, 
chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  and  Condj's  liquid,  may  be  applied  to 
solutions. in  such  quantity  as  merely  to  prevent  the  development 
of  bacteria  without  arresting  the  growth  of  penicillium.    One  of 
the  most  important  results  of  Dr.  Sanderson's  experiments  is  that 
which  proves  that  filtration  (through  animal  charcoal  ?)  does  not 
destroy  the  zymotic  power  of  water.    I  have  often  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  boiling  of  potable  water  is  the  only  certain  method 
ot  destroying  any  germs  of  cholera  or  enteric  fever  which  may  be 
present  in  it.     Animal  charcoal  undoubtedly  possesses  the  power 
ot  removing  from  water  any  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
which  the  latter  may  contain  ;  but  the  vital  properties  of  germinal 
matter  enable  it  to  resist  those  wonderful  chemical  powers  which 
work  so  mysteriously  in  the  pores  of  charcoal. 

'  See  Med.  Chem.  Unters,  p.  565.  1871. 
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To  the  medical  man  the  most  important  of  Dr.  Sanderson's 
investigations  are  those  which  are  described  in  the  latter  portion 
of  his  report.    Their  results  seem  to  show  that  the  normal  tissues 
and  fluids  of  animals  do  not  contain  bacteria  or  their  germs. 
Hallier  has  stated  that  visible  micrococci  (microzymes  are  termed 
micrococci  by  those  who  believe  that  zymotic  particles  are  vege- 
table) occur  abundantly  and  constantly  in  the  blood  of  persons 
suffering-  from  contagious  disease;   and,  according  to  Bechamp, 
they  occur  in  living  normal  tissue.    Dr.  Sanderson  has  examined 
the  blood  of  patients  affected  with  scarlatina,  and  found  that  it  did 
not  contain  microzymes.     He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
possible  the  germinal  matter  of  these  organisms  might  be  in  the 
blood  of  persons  suffering  from  contagious  maladies,  although  not 
discoverable  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.    Pus  from  a  pyjemic 
abscess  when  placed  in  a  test  solution  produced  in  a  few  days 
immense  numbers  of  bacteria;  whilst  the  ordinary  products  of 
inflammatory  action  (simple  pus)  produced  no  such  effect  in  test 
solutions.    This  is  a  most  interesting  fact. 

The  chief  points  established  by  Dr.  Sanderson  are  as  follow  :— 
Firstly   that  fungi  are  not    developed  from  microzymes  nor 
microzymes  from  fungi,  the  common  association  of  the  two  being 

nothing  more  than  accidental.  i    „   •   .1,  .  

Secondly,  that  the  spores  of  fungi  exist  abundantly  m  the  atmos- 
nhere,  from  which  they  pass  into  liquids.     _  .    r  .  • 

Thirdly,  that  microzymes  are  not  found  in  ordinary  air,  but  m 
water  and  on  the  moist  surfaces  of  solids. 

Fourthly,  that  animal  tissues  and  fluids  do  not  contain  visible 

"^lS^  that  at  least  one  morbid  product  of  animals  (pysemic  pus) 
contains  the  germinal  matter  which  produces  bacteria. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  that  it  fails  to  account  for  epidemics.  A\  hy 
should  small-pox  die  out  in  Ireland,  and  then  suddenly  i-eapp  ar 
and  la-e  with  great  violence  in  many  pai  ts  during  the  last  twelve 
nion  hs  ?  How  is  it  that  cholera  periodically  invades  the  west  from 
Te  east  ?  Why  does  an  epidemic  gradually  increase  in  in  ensU^ 
auain  a  maxim/m  of  virulence,. and  gradually  die  ou  ?  It  .s 
difficult  to  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  because  all  tue 
floors  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  zymotic  disease  are  not 
kn  l5ranicontagionis\^  that  small-pox  and  s.milar 

diseases  are  propagated  by  other  means  than  by  emanations  from 
Ae  bodie  of- persons  suffering  from  the  diseases,  and  Aey  believe 
hat  at  particular  times  the  condition  of  the  f-^^^^^^l^^^^ 
constitudon  of  the  population  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 

spread  of  these  maladies.  .  j;cpn<!P«s  are 

If  it  be  admitted  that  small-pox  ^nd  certain  other  d^eases  are 

sometimes  caused  by  matters  thrown  off  from      f-k  maW 
entry  into  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons,  then       Pb«°°^^°^  °^ 
epidemics  may  be  shown  to  be  explicable  ^^'Ithout  abandoning  the 
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theory  that  small-pox  (and  some  other  diseases)  are  only  commu- 
nicable from  individual  to  individual.    We  can  readily  understand 
that  the  low  forms  of  life  which  produce  epidemic  and  epizootic 
disease  might,  under  favourable  circumstances,  multiply  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual.    Under  such  circumstances  the  chances 
of  their  getting  into  the  bodies  of  animals  would  be  proportionately 
increased,  and  a  local  epidemic  would  be  the  result.  Intercom- 
munication between  the  place  where  the  germs  were  first  developed 
and  other  places  would  soon  scatter  them  over  areas  more  or  less 
considerable.    During  the  siege  of  Paris  small-pox  germs  largely 
multiplied  in  that  city,  because,  owing  to  privation  and  depressing 
influences  of  every  kind,  the  population  were  rendered  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  zymotic  diseases.    The  stock  of 
small-pox  germs  accumulated  in  Paris  during  the  siege  has  since, 
there  is  little  doubt,  been  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  Europe. 

In  some  epiphytic  diseases  we  find  the  analogues  of  epidemic  and 
epizootic  maladies.    The  "  blights"  in  the  cereals  and  other  plants 
are  caused  by  the  ravages  of  minute  parasitical  fungi.    A  common 
disease  of  wheat  grain  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  fungus 
Uredo  caries,  the  seeds,  or  sporules  of  which  are  so  minute  that, 
according  to  Bauer,  a  single  grain  of  wheat  may  contain  4,000,000 
of  them.    The  fungi  which  produce  the  diseases  of  plants  do  not 
originate  sporadically,  nor  are  they  ever  found  except  as  parasites. 
For  years  a  whole  locality  may  be  absolutely  or  comparatively  free 
from  them,  when  suddenly  those  pests  will  appear  and  destroy 
whole  crops.    It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  ravages  of  plants 
by  insects :  suddenly  the  caterpillars  of  moths  will  appear  in  vast 
numbers  in  localities  where  they  had  previously  been  very  scarce. 
A  few  years  ago  the  extensive  plantations  at  Dunsany  Castle, 
County  of  Meath,  became  suddenly  the  abode  of  myriads  of  cater- 
pillars, which  speedily  stripped  the  barks  and  leaves  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trees.    On  investigating  the  nature  of  the  cater- 
pillars, it  was  found  that  they  belonged  to  a  rare  species  of  moth, 
which  had  never  been  observed  in  the  locality  before,  but  which 
occasionally  appear  in   large   numbers   in  certain  districts  in 
England.    Amongst  the  numerous  insects  which  ravage  our  gardens 
and  fields,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  seeds  of  wheat  there 
is  occasionally  found  an  infusorial  animalcule,  termed  Vibrio  tritici. 
It  is,  however,  very  many  times  larger  than  the  vibriones  above 
referred  to. 

Phytologists  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  account  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  vast  numbers  of  epiphytical  fungi  and  other  pests  of 
the  higher  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  their  igno- 
rance in  that  respect  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  positive  know- 
ledge which  they  possess  relative  to  these  fungi  and  insects  being 
the  actual  cause  of  epiphytical  diseases.  Unsuitable  soils,  exces- 
sive damp,  and  other  causes  predispose  certain  plants  to  succumb 
to  the  attack  of  parasites,  but  the  germs  must  be  at  hand ;  for  there 
is  absolutely  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove  that  any  of  these 
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fungi  originate  spontaneously.  No  matter  how  sickly  a  wheat 
plant  may  be,  it  cannot  suffer  from  the  blight  unless  there  are 
fungi  to  prey  upon  it. 

That  which  is  true  of  what  we  may  term  epidemics  amongst 
plants  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  epidemics  amongst  animals. 
We  do  not  as  yet  certainly  know,  though  we  may  venture  on 
hypotheses,  why  the  germs  of  disease  long  absent  from  a  locality 
may  reappear,  and  fructify  to  an  extraordinary  degree.    But  our 
want  of  information  on  this  point  is  not  the  slightest  obstacle  m  the 
way  of  our  belief  in  the  "  germ  theory"  of  zymotic  diseases.  On 
the  contrary,  to  abandon  this  theory  would  be  simply  to  reject  the 
only  reasonable  explanation  as  yet  advanced  as  to  the  means  by 
which  contagion  is  propagated  and  maintained.    If  we  give  up  this 
theory,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  bemg  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation. 

If  species  of  bacteria  or  similar  objects  are  thecontagia  of  certain 
diseases,  then  we  can  understand  why  it  is  that  so  many  persons  who 
are  near  small-pox  and  fever  patients  escape,  whilst  persons  not  in 
contact  with  the  infected  catch  the  disease.    The  bacteria  thrown 
off  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  are  not  equably  diffused  throughout 
the  air,  as  a  gas  or  vapour  would  be,  but,  for  the  most  part,  are 
scattered  about  on  the  clothes  and  on  other  solid  surfaces,  from 
which  they  may  be  conveyed  to  great  distances  without  making 
their  entry  into  the  body  of  any  one.    Ordinary  bacteria  are  not 
found  floating  about  in  the  air  :  if  proper  precautions  are  taken,  an 
animal  liquid  may  be  exposed  for  months  to  the  air  and  yet  be  ound 
free  from  bacteria;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  liquid  be  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  a  wineglass,  or  a  wall,  or  ordinary- 
water  (unless  the  latter  had  been  heated  to  a  point  at  which  animal 
life  is  impossible),  it  will  soon  teem  with  bacteria.    Contagion  in 
general  is  conveyed  by  means  of  clothes  or  other  solid  substances, 
and  is  rarely  directlv  propagated  through  the  air.    In  the  report 
on  yellow  fever,  by' J.  C.  Nott,  which  appears  in  the  reporl  ot 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  1870-71, 
page  388,  that  writer  says  : —  .  ur  i  *i  „ 

''No  evidence,  I  think,  could  be  more  complete  to  establish  the 
portability  of  a  disease.    All  facts  being  opposed  to  its  con- 
tatriousness,  I  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  germ 
maybe  closed  up  in  tininks  or  boxes,  or  be  shut  up  in  the  baggage 
car  of  a  railroad,  transported  from  one  point  to  another  (as  from 
Mobile  to  Grove  Hill  and  Citronelle),  and  turned  loose  to  propa- 
gate and  do  its  work  of  destruction.    The  disease  was  equally  tatal 
at  Citronelle  and  Spring  Hill.    Contagionists  will  doubtless  regaid 
'    this  as  a  case  of  communication  by  contagion  ;  but  from  the  tacts 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  body  communicate  the  disease,  where 
lutrgage  was  not  taken  with  the  patient,  and  that  the  disease  gene- 
rally goes  everywhere  that  steamboats  go  from  our  infected  ports 
in  epidemic  years,  I  see  no  other  conclusion  than  the  one  I  have 
before  given,  viz.,  that  the  germ  is  carried  closed  up  with  baggage, 
and  not  generated  and  communicated  by  personal  contagion. 
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Dr.  Nott  believes  that  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  are  not  bred 
■within  the  bodies  of  men  ;  but  still  men  carry  about  these  germs  in 
their  clothes,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  nurse  from  a  fever 
hospital  conveys  contagion  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  without 
herself  becoming  aflFected  with  the  disease. 

Dr.  Sanson,  in  his  recently  published  woi'k,*  expresses  his  belief 
in  the  "  germ  theory"  of  putrefaction,  and  he  considers  the  germs 
to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
materies  morbi  of  contagious  disease  he  says,  "  I  have  been  led  to 
enunciate  the  theory  that  the  poisons  of  spreading  diseases  are 
extremely  minute  living  organisms,  having  the  characteristic  pre- 
dominants  of  vegetable  growths,  analogous  to  the  minute  particles 
of  vegetable  protoplasm,  whose  functions  it  is  to  disintegrate  and 
convert  complex  organic  products,  owing  their  specific  properties 
to  the  special  disease,  not  to  any  botanical  peculiarity,  but  to  the 
characters  implanted  in  them  by  the  soil  in  which  they  first  sprang 
from  innocuous  parents,  and  from  which  they  are  transmitted — 
this  soil  (except  in  the  case  of  their  earliest  origin)  being  the 
fluids  of  the  animal  body." 

In  his  celebrated  lecture  on  "Dust  and  Disease,"  Dr.  John 
Tyndall  thus  expresses  his  belief  in  the  germ  theory  of  contagious 
diseases : — 

' '  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  Besides  these  universally  admitted  cases,  there 
is  a  broad  theory  now  broached  and  daily  growing  in  strength  and  clearness 
—  daily,  indeed,  gaining  more  and  more  of  assent  from  the  most  successful 
workers  and  profound  thinkers  of  the  medical  profession  itself — the  theory, 
namely,  that  contagious  disease  generally  is  of  tliis  parasitic  character.  If 
I  had  heard  or  read  any  tiling  since  to  cause  me  to  regret  having  introduced  this 
theory  to  your  notice  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  should  here  frankly  express 
that  regret.  I  would  renoimce  in  your  presence  whatever  leaning  towards 
the  germ  theory  my  words  might  then  have  betrayed.  Let  me  state  in  two 
sentences  the  grounds  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  rely.  From 
their  respective  viruses  you  may  plant  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  or  small- 
pox. What  is  the  crop  that  arises  from  this  husbandry  ?  As  surely  as  a 
thistle  rises  from  a  thistle-seed,  as  surely  as  the  fig  comes  from  the  fig,  the 
grape  from  the  grape,  the  thorn  from  the  thorn,  so  sm-ely  does  the  typhoid 
virus  increase  and  multiply  into  typhoid  fever,  the  scarlatina  virus  into  scarla- 
tina, the  smaU-pox  virus  into  small-pox.  What  is  the  conclusion  that  sug- 
gests itself  here  ?  It  is  this — that  the  thing  which  we  vaguely  call  a  virus  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  seed ;  that  in  the  whole  range  of  chemical 
science  you  cannot  point  to  an  action  wluch  illustrates  this  perfect  parallel- 
ism with  the  phenomena  of  life — this  demonstrated  power  of  self-multipli- 
cation and  reproduction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  but  that  which  refers  theui  to  parasitic  lite. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, speaking  of  contagion,  says  : — 

There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  for  doubting  that,  among  insects,  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  of  great  malignity,  are  caused  by  minute  organisms 
■which  are  produced  from  pre-existing  germs,  or  by  Homogenesis ;  and  there 

T/ie  Antiseptic  System.     By  Arthur  E.  Sanson,  M,D.    London :  H. 

.Oilman,  1871. 
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is  no  reason,  that  I  know  of,  for  believing  that  what  happens  in  insects  may 
not  take  place  in  the  highest  animals.    Indeed,  there  is  already  strong  evi- 
dence that  some  diseases  of  an  extremely  malignant  and  fatal  character  to 
which  man  is  subject  are  as  much  the  work  of  minute  organisms  as  is  the 
Pebrine.    I  refer  for  this  evidence  to  the  very  striking  facts  adduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Lister  in  his  various  well-kuown  publications  on  the  antis'jptic  method 
of  treatment.    It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  those 
publications  without  a  strong  conviction  that  the  lamentable  mortality  which 
so  frequently  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  most  skilful  operator,  and  those 
deadly  consequences  of  wounds  and  injuries  which  seem  to  haunt  the  very 
walls  of  great  hospitals,  and  are,  even  now,  destroying  more  men  than  die  of 
bullet  or  bayonet,  are  due  to  the  importation  of  minute  organisms  into  the 
wounds,  and  their  increase  and  multiplication ;  and  that  the  surgeon  who 
save  most  lives  will  be  he  who  best  works  out  the  practical  consequences  of 
the  hypothesis  of  Eedi. 

Dr.  Bastian  has  laboriously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  low  forms 
of  animal  life  originate  during  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  ; 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  virhich  he  has  published  in 
support  of  his  views  has  not  convinced  me  that  organisms  originate 
spontaneously  under  the  circumstances  which  he  mentions.  If 
Dr.  Bastian  subjected  the  organic  matter  operated  upon  by  him  to 
a  sufficiently  high  and  prolonged  temperature,  I  believe  no  forms 
of  life  would  appear  in  it  If  air  were  excluded. 

Mr.  A.  Wolff,'  F.R.C.S.,  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  theories  in  relation  to  the  intimate  nature  of  contagious 
diseases.  He  contends  that  there  is  not  a  multiplicity  of  zymotic 
poisons,  but  that  all  diseases  are  molecular  motions  of  varying 
degrees  of  intensity.  A  dissection  wound  is  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trations of  zymotic  action  in  its  simplest  form,  "  there  being  no 
question  of  a  special  germ  or  vitiated  secretion  ;  so  also  it  is  ob- 
served when  particles  of  textures  which  are  themselves  inflamed 
become  capable  of  secreting  inflammation  in  particles  with  which 
they  have  contact."  Df.  Wolff  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  zymotic  diseases  are  under  the  control  of  the  ordinary 
physical  laws  which  govern  growth  and  decomposition.  He 
arranges  the  zymotics  into  groups,  the  diseases  in  which  are  con- 
nected by  points  of  resemblance — for  example,  variola,  vaccine, 
and  varicella,  measles  and  scarlatina,  and  so  on.  A  number  of 
persons  placed  together  under  insanitary  conditions,  and  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  will  not  always 
become  affected  with  the  same  zymotic  ;  for  the  precise  form  which 
the  disease  may  assume  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a 
specific  germ,  or  entity,  but  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  channel  through  which  the  materies  morbi  comes  in 
contact  with  the  healthy  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  ingenious  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wolff,  he 
has  not  satisfied  me  that  the  cause  of  cholera  is  to  be  found  in  the 
catalysis  of  ordinary  animal  matter.     As  truly  might  it  be  said 

'  Zymotic  Diseases  ;  their  Correlation  and  Causation.  London  :  J .  and  A. 
Churchill,  1872. 
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that  all  the  parasitic  maladies  which  affect  animals  are  referable 
to  the  attacks  of  a  single  creature  as  to  assert  that  cholera  and 
small-pox  have  a  common  origin.  When  a  zymotic  disease  is 
prevalent,  who  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  produced  by  a  special  and 
not  by  a  general  cause  ?  Simple  decomposing  animal  matter  may 
produce  some  form  of  disease,  but  could  it,  under  any  circum- 
stances, develope  syphilis,  or  small-pox,  or  rabies  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  epidemic  nature  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  its  contagious  character  is  unquestionable  ;  but  the  cases  where 
it  is  directly  through  air  or  touch  communicated  from  the  sick  to 
the  healthy  are  rare.  Perhaps  this  zymotic  is  one  which  does 
not  admit  of  being  extirpated  by  human  agency.  When  our 
knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  zymotic  diseases  is  more  perfect  than 
it  is,  we  shall  probably  distribute  these  maladies  into  two  groups — 
namely,  one  to  include  all  diseases  which  are  only  directly  or  in- 
directly communicated  from  individual  to  individual — syphilis  and 
small-pox,  for  example;  another  in  which  to  place  those  diseases 
which,  though  contagious,  are  sporadic  under  certain  conditions  of 
soil,  climate,  vegetation,  &c.  Miasmatic  fevers,  enteric  fever,  and 
cholera  morbus  are  diseases  which,  possibly,  originate  from  time  to 
time  spontaneously. 

^  I  have  often  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  zymotic  nature  of 
diarrhoea,  or  at  least  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  it  in  the  same 
category  of  diseases  which  include  small-pox,  typhoid,  and  scarla- 
tina. It  is  not  probable  that  the  poison  of  this  malady  is  a  specific 
entity  like  the  virus  of  measles  or  cholera.  As  bronchitis  prevails 
in  very  cold  weather,  for  an  obvious  reason,  so  diarrhoea  prevails 
in  summer,  when  fruit  is  abundant.  Dr,  J.  Wyatt  Crane,  of 
Leicester,  contends  Hhat  diarrhoea  is  not  a  true  zymotic,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  preventable  disease. 
Of  course,  so  far  as  private  hygiene  is  concerned,  there  are  many 
means  of  lessening  the  amount  of  diarrhoea  ;  for  example,  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  diet,  so  as  to  avoid  using  foods  which  are  likely  to 
produce  diarrhoea.  Public  hygiene  may  also  do  something  in  the 
direction  of  lessening  the  amount  of  diarrhoea,  by  preventing  the 
sale  of  unsound  food,  and  taking  care  that  the  milk  which^'is  so 
largely  used  by  children  is  supplied  to  them  in  a  pure  condition. 
Still,  I  thmk  that  some  distinction  should  be  made  between 
diarrhoea  and  the  undoubtedly  contagious  diseases. 

'Report  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Leicester  for  1869,  by  J.  Wyatt 
Crane,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Leicester;  J.  andT.  Spencer.  ISTo! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
VACCINATION  AND  RE- VACCINATION. 

Small-pox  has  been  termed  the  type  of  zymotic  diseases.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fatal,  and  is  certainly  the  most  loathsome  of  the 
contao-ious  maladies.  Since  its  first  recognised  appearance  amongst 
mankind,  its  victims  have  numbered  many  millions.  No  mention 
of  it  is  made  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ;  and  the 
first  account  which  we  have  of  this  frightful  disease  is  that  given 
by  an  Arabian  medical  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  named  Rhazes. 
Small-pox,  however,  was  probably  known  in  Europe  about  the 
eighth  century,  and  there  is  i-eason  to  believe  that  it  was  known 
in  England  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Dinth  century.  One  re- 
sult of  the  Crusades  was  to  spread  the  contagium  of  this  disease 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  imported  by  the  Spaniards  into  the  New  World  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Robertson,  so  dreadful  were  its  ravages  in  Mexico,  that 
in  a  short  time  three  and  a-half  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  were  carried  off.  The  isolated  position  of  Iceland,  long 
secured  for  that  remote  island  immunity  from  small-pox;  but 
when,  in  1707,  the  disease  did  effect  an  entrance,  it  speedily  de- 
stroyed one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  years  later  it  reached 
Greenland,  which,  subsequently,  it  all  but  depopulated. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  suffered  severely  from  small-pox.  In 
1838  no  fewer  than  16,268  persons  succumbed  to  this  disease  in 
Ena-land  alone  ;  and  although,  owing  to  vaccination  and  to  a  gene- 
ral "improvement  in  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  country,  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  is  greatly  lessened,  it  still  annually  car- 
ries off  a  large  number  of  victims.  Occasionally,  too,  it  becomes 
epidemic,  as°in  1871-2,  and  slays  many  thousands. 

In  the  year  I7y6  an  English  physician,  Dr.  Jenner,  proved  the 
great  fact  by  which  he  has  immortalized  his  name  and  earned  for 
himself  the  lasting  gratitude  of  man— namely,  that  by  inducing 
in  the  human  subject  an  attack  of  the  mild  disease  termed  cow- 
pock,  immunity  might  be  secured  against  the  far  more  deadly 
malady,  small-pox.  The  practice  of  vaccination  thus  introduced 
bv  Jenner  has  since  been  adopted,  more  or  less  generally,  by  all 
civilized  and  some  serai-civilized  peoples,  and  it  has  superseded  the 
older,  but  inefficacious,  plan  of  lessening  small-pox  mortabty— 

namely,  inoculation.  -.-i    j   v  j 

In  Ireland  the  deaths  from  small-pox  have  steadily  declmed 
since  the  practice  of  vaccination  has  become  general  amongst  all 
classes,  and  especially  since  the  passing  of  the  statutes  rendering 
inoculation  illegal  and  vaccination  compulsory.  During  the  de- 
cade ended  in  the  year  1841,  the  deaths  from  small-pox  numbered, 
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in  Ireland,  58,006  persons,  whilst  an  immense  number  of  persons 
must  have  been  blinded  and  seriously  disfigured.  During  the 
next  ten  years  the  deaths  numbered  38,275,  from  which  time  the 
disease  became  less  prevalent,  until,  in  1870,  it  seemed  to  be 
utterly  extinct  in  Ireland.  In  1871  it  became  epidemic  in  Fi-ance, 
England,  and  other  places,  and  broke  out  with  great  virulence  in 
Ireland,  and,  during  two  years,  destroyed  several  thousand  lives. 
It  has  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  country,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  last  outbreak  was  due  to  the  importation  of  abundance  of  small- 
pox contagion  from  England  and  Scotland, 

It  is  generally  supposed,  before  the  late  outbreak,  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  small-pox  from  Ireland  was  due  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  dispensary  physicians  have  carried  out  the 
instructions  under  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and  also  to  the  readiness 
which  the  whole  population  exhibited  in  consenting  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated.  In  tlie  year  1870  it  was  a  general  belief 
that  small-pox  would  not  again  appear  in  Ireland  ;  that  it  had 
been  eradicated,  and  that  even  if  a  fresh  supply  of  small-pox  poison 
were  introduced  into  the  country,  the  disease  would  not  spread,  so 
well  protected  was  the  population  by  vaccination.  Tlie  small-pox 
epidemic  of  1870-71  gave  a  rude  shock  to  the  belief  of  many 
persons  in  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  vaccination,  and  even  led  a 
few  persons  to  deny  that  the  operation  was  at  all  serviceable.  lu 
England  the  latter  belief  was  far  more  generally  entertained, 
and  even  a  few  physicians  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  anti- 
vaccinators. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  etiology  of  small-pox  and  of  the  advantages  of  prophylaxis  in 
connexion  with  it  would  have  been  greatly  increased  during  the 
recent  epidemic.  This  expectation  has  not  been  fully  realized. 
The  published  statistics  showing  the  mortality  amongst  vaccinated 
as  against  unvaccinated  patients  are  by  no  means  so  abundant  as 
we  could  have  hoped  for.  This  disappointment  in  the  result  of  the 
general  negligence  of  the  great  body  of  practitioners  is  not  stating 
in  their  certificates  of  death  from  small-pox  whether  the  deceased 
had  or  had  not  been  vaccinated  ;  and  if  the  former  was  the  case 
whether  or  not  the  vaccine  scars  were  imperfect.  The  only 
statistics  relative  to  this  point  are  those  furnished  by  the  hospital 
authorities.  From  these  it  appears  that  a  large  majority  of  small- 
pox patients  admitted  into  hospital  had  been  vaccinated.  In  order 
to  draw  a  correct  conclusion  from  this  fact,  we  should  know  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  amongst  the 
population.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  in  reference  to  this 
point.  Probably  10  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  England  are  unvac- 
cinated ;  and  if  this  estimate  be  admitted,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  (as  at  present  practised) 
is  by  no  means  so  great  as  we  have  long  been  led  to  believe.  This 
fact  should  be  met  fairly  and  fully  by  sanitarians,  and,  if  possible, 
clearly  accounted  for.    If  we  believe  in  the  protective  influence  of 
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vaccination,  there  is  indeed  but  one  way  to  explain  the  anomaly 
ofsolargea  proportion  of  small-pox  cases  being  post- vaccinal — • 
namely,  that  vaccination  is  frequently  not  properly  performed. 

Tiie  authorities  of  the  small-pox  hospitals,  who  so  candidly 
admit  that  even  so  many  as  87  per  cent,  of  their  patients  had  been 
vaccinated,  yet  show  that  the  mortality  from  the  disease  is  only 
from  5  to  9  per  100  amongst  the  vaccinated  ;  whilst  it  rises  to  49 
per  cent,  amongst  the  unvaccinated.  We  further  learn  from  this 
source  that  the  mortality  amongst  the  vaccinated  who  exhibit 
marks  of  perfect  vaccination  is  so  low  as  from  0*5  to  2  per  cent. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  reason  why  vaccination  fails  so 
frequently  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox  is  simply  because  the  opera- 
tion is  generally  so  imperfectly  performed.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  vaccinators  should  pay  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  performance  of  this  operation,  and  to  neglect  no  pre- 
caution likely  to  ensure  its  success.  The  medical  authorities  in 
England  appear  to  believe  that  there  is  great  carelessness  in  vac- 
cination, for  they  have  issued  the  following  code  of  instructions  to 
the  medical  men  who  perform  the  operation  by  contract : — 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  VACCINATORS  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

1.  Except  SO  far  as  any  immediate  danger  of  smali-pox  may  require,  vac- 
cinate only  subjects  who  are  in  good  health.  As  regards  infants,  ascertain 
that  there  is  not  any  febrile  state,  nor  any  irritation  of  the  bowels,  nor  any 
unhealthy  state  of  skin  ;  especially  no  chafing  or  eczema  behind  the  ears,  or 
in  the  groin,  or  elsewhere  in  folds  of  skin.  Do  not,  except  of  necessity, 
vaccinate  in  cases  where  there  has  been  recent  exposure  to  the  infection  of 
measles  or  scarlatina,  nor  where  erysipelas  is  prevailing  in  or  about  the 
place  of  residence. 

2.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  primary  vaccination,  if  you  vaccinate  by  separate 
punctures,  make  such  punctures  as  will  produce  at  least  four  separate  good- 
sized  vesicles,  not  less  than  half  an  inch  from  one  another  ;  or,  if  you  vac- 
cinate otherwise  than  by  separate  punctures,  take  care  to  produce  local 
effects  equal  to  these  just  mentioned.  _ 

3.  Direct  care  to  be  taken  for  keeping  the  vesicles  uninjured  during  their 
progress,  and  for  avoiding  afterwards  the  premature  removal  of  the  crusts. 

4.  Enter  all  cases  in  your  register  on  the  day  when  you  vaccinate  them, 
and  with  all  particulars  required  in  the  register  up  to  column  nine  inclusive. 
Enter  the  results  on  the  day  of  inspection.  Never  enter  any  results  whicli 
have  not  been  inspected  by  yourself  or  your  legally  qualified  deputy.  la 
cases  o  f  primary  vaccination,  register  as  "  successful"  only  those  cases  in 
which  the  normal  vaccine  vesicle  has  been  produced  ;  in  cases  of  re-vaccma- 
tion,  register  as  "  successful"  only  those  cases  in  which  either  vesicles,  normal 
or  modified,  or  papules  surrounded  by  areoloj  have  resulted.  When  the  vac- 
cination of  an  unsuccessful  case  is  repeated,  it  should  be  entered  as  a  fresh 
case  in  the  register.  .  .  , 

5.  Endeavour  to  maintain  in  your  district  such  a  succession  of  cases  as  will 
enable  you  uniformly  to  vaccinate  with  liquid  lymph  directly  from  arm  to 
arm  ;  and  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  adopt  any  other  method  of 

'  vaccinating.  To  provide  against  emergencies,  always  have  in  reserve  some 
stored  lymph— either  dry,  as  on  thickly-charged  ivory  points,  constantly  well 
protected  from  damp ;  or  liquid,  according  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Husband, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  fine,  short,  uniformly  capillary  (not  bulbed)  tubes,  hermeti. 
cally  sealed  at  both  extremities.  Lymph,  successfully  preserved  by  either 
of  these  methods,  may  be  used  without  definite  restriction  as  to  time  ;  but 
with  all  stored  lymph  caution  is  necessary,  lest  in  time  it  have  become  inert. 
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or  otherwise  unfit  for  uso.    If,  in  order  to  vaccinate  with  recent  liquid  lymph, 

you  convey  it  from  case  to  case  otherwise  than  in  hermetically  sealed 
capillary  tubes,  do  not  ever  let  more  than  eight  hours  intervene  before  it  is 
used. 

6.  Consider  yourself  strictly  responsible  for  the  quality  of  whatever  lymph 
you  use  or  furnish  for  vaccination.  Never  either  uso  or  furnish  lymph  which 
has  in  it  any,  even  the  slightest,  admixture  of  blood.  In  storing  lymph,  be 
careful  to  keep  separate  tlie  charges  obtained  from  different  subjects  and  to 
affix  to  each  set  of  charges  the  name,  or  the  number  in  your  register,  of  the 
subject  from  whom  the  lymph  was  derived.  Keep  such"  note  of  all  supplies 
of  lymph  which  you  use  or  furnish  as  will  always  enable  you,  in  any  case  of 
complaint,  to  identify  the  origin  of  the  lymph. 

7.  Never  take  lymph  from  cases  of  re-vaccination.  Take  lymph  onlv  from 
sul)jects  who  are  in  good  health,  and,  as  far  as  you  can  ascertain,  of  healthy 
parentage ;  preferring  children  whose  fainilics  are  known  to  you,  and  who 
have  elder  brothers  or  sisters  of  undoubted  healthiness.  Always  carefully 
examine  the  subject  as  to  any  existing  skin  disease,  and  especially  as  to  any 
signs  of  hereditary  syphilis.  Take  lymph  only  from  well  ciiaracterized,  un- 
injured vesicles.  Take  it  (as  may  be  done  in  all  regular  cases  on  the  day- 
week  after  vaccination)  at  the  stage  when  the  vesicles  are  full  formed  and 
plump,  but  when  there  is  no  perceptible  commencement  of  arcolte.  Open 
the  vesicles  with  scrupulous  care,  to  avoid  drawing  blood.  Take  no  lymph 
•which,  as  it  issues  from  the  vesicle,  is  not  perlcctly  clear  and  transparent,  or 
is  at  all  thin  and  watery.  From  such  a  vesicle  as  vaccination  by  puncture 
commonly  produces,  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  take  more  lymph 
than  will  suffice  for  the  immediate  vaccination  of  five  subjects,  or  for  the 
charging  of  seven  ivory  points,  or  for  the  filling  of  three  capillary  lubes  ; 
and  Irom  larger  or  smaller  vesicles  take  only  in  like  proportion  to  their  size. 
Never  squeeze  or  drain  any  vesicle.  Be  careful  never  to  transfer  blood  from 
the  subject  you  vaccinate  to  the  subject  from  whom  you  take  lymph. 

8.  Scrupulously  observe  in  your  inspections  every  sign  which  tests  the 
efficiency  and  purity  of  your  lymph.  Note  any  case  wherein  the  vaccine 
vesicle  IS  unduly  hastened  or  otherwise  irregular  in  its  development,  or 
wherem  any  undue  local  irritation  arises ;  and  if  similar  results  ensue  in  other 
cases  vaccinated  with  the  same  lymph,  desist  at  once  from  employino-  it 
Consider  that  your  lymph  ought  to  be  changed  if  your  cases  at  the  usual  time 
of  inspection  on  the  day-week  after  vaccination  have  not,  as  a  rule,  their 
vesicles  entirely  free  from  areolte. 

9.  Keep  in  good  condition  the  lancets  or  other  instruments  which  you  use 
for  vaccinating,  and  do  not  use  them  for  other  surgical  operations  When 
you  vaccinate,  have  water  and  a  napkin  at  your  side,  with  which  invariably 
to  cleanse  your  instrument  after  one  operation  before  proceeding  to  another. 

In  Ireland  we  have  always  plumed  ourselves  on  our  excellent 
system  of  vaccination;  but  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Health  for  1872,  the  Germans  exceed  us  in  the 
efficacy  of  their  system  of  vaccination. 

'^'^'^^'^^  among  the  post-vaecinal  cases  of  the  United  States  have  been 
1  a -80  per  cent. ;  Germany,  13-28  per  cent.;  Ireland,  27-8i  per  cent  The 
deaths  last  year  compared  as  follows  :— United  States,  1 6-62  per  cent  •  Ger- 
""""Z'  '  24  per  cent.    These  figures  all  show  a  very 

marked  difference  in  favour  of  the  vaccinations  performed  in  Germany 
i  he  diBerence  is  even  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  other  fact 
which  we  have  already  shown,  namely,  that  natural  small-pox  is  least  fatal 
among  the  Germans.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  vaccination  as 
performed  in  Germany,  possesses  greater  efficacy  than  as  performed  in  either 
of  the  other  countries.  The  question  then  arises-what  is  the  cause  of  this 
difference  ?  I  his  question  leads  us  to  consider  the  modes  of  practising  vac- 
cination in  Germany.  We  are  informed  that  the  practice  there  is  to  use 
eighth-day  lymph,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  arm-to-arm  vaccination  is  pruc 
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tised.  Eighth-day  lymph,  taken  directly  from  the  arm,  we  are  prepared  to 
say,  is  far  superior  to  the  crust,  if  not  bovine  virus  itself.  The  minimum 
number  of  failures  will  follow  the  use  of  this  lympli.  It  will  succeed  where 
the  crust  has  failed,  and,  as  wc  believe,  will  never  give  rise  to  spurious 
results,  providing  the  precaution  is  observed  to  select  nothing  but  the  clear 
lymph  from  a  vesicle  that  has  not  passed  beyond  its  eighth  day  of  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the  German  mode  of  practising  vacci- 
nation, namely,  ingrafting  upon  the  arm  numerous  vesicles.  It  appears  to 
be  the  practice  in  Germany  to  make  at  least  six  insertions— three  on  each 
arm.  Wc  not  unfrequently  find,  by  examining  the  arms  of  German  patients, 
that  even  a  larger  number  have  been  made.  One  patient  exhibited  seven- 
teen (17)  distinct  cicatrices ;  another,  five  square  inches  of  vaccine  scars. 
It  has  been  stated  by  high  authority,  and  statistics  even  are'  not  wanting  to 
show,  that  the  efficiency  of  vaccination  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
sertions. If  this  is  true,  there  is,  then,  no  reason  why  German  subjects 
should  not  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  protection. 

These  two— the  use  of  fresh  eighth-day  lymph  and  the  ingrafting  upon 
the  arm  numerous  vesicles— are  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the 
German  mode  of  practising  vaccination.  The  German  subjects,  therefore, 
must  owe  their  better  protection  to  one  or  the  other  of  these,  or  both  com- 

We'  desire,  however,  in  this  connection  to  add,  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
efficiency  of  vaccination  is  so  materially  increased  by  numerous  insertions  aa 
has  been  supposed.  We  have  some  statistics  to  present  hereafter,  which,  in 
a  measure  will  sustain  this  opinion.  We  believe  that  the  Germans  owe  their 
better  protection  more  to  the  quality  of  the  virus  which  they  use  than  to 
the  numerous  insertions  which  they  make.  A  vaccine  vesicle  resulting 
from  the  use  of  fresh  eighth -day  lymph  must  needs  he  of  genuine  quality. 
It  will  be  followed  by  a  typical  cicatrix,  and,  therefore,  as  our  statistics 
show,  the  greatest  protection  possible  has  been  conferred. 

Bv  returnin"-  to  the  table  we  find  that  the  deaths  among  the  patients  pre- 
senting eood  cicatrices  compare  as  follows  :— United  States,  10-24  per  cent. ; 
Germany  7-2  per  cent. ;  Ireland,  15-55  per  cent.  Last  year  they  compared 
as  follows  :-United  States,  7-55  per  cent. ;  Germany,  11-7  per  cent. ;  Ire- 
land, 13-33  per  cent.   

The  deaths  among  those  presenting  fair  cicatrices  compare  as  follows  ._ 
United  States,  12  per  cent. ;  Germany,  8  per  cent. ;  Ireland,  40  per  cent 
Last  year  as  follows -.-United  States,  18-6  per  cent.;  Germany,  1132  per 
cent. :  Ireland,  20  per  cent.  _      .  r  ii„  „ 

The  deaths  among  those  presenting  poor  cicatrices  compare  as  tollowsj— 
United  States,  32-67  per  cent.  ;  Germany,  25-92  per  cent. ;  Ireland  4o-83 
per  cent  Last  year  as  follows  :-United  States,  24-85;  Germany,  8-1  per 
cent. ;  Ireland,  37-5  per  cent. 

Dr  Malady  Burke,  Medical  Registrar,  said  very  sagely 
when  examined  before  a  Parliamentary  committee  on  vacci- 
nation, that  no  safe  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  re  ative  to 
the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  in  Ireland  until  it  was 
tested  by  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic.  The  epidemic  came 
shortly  afterwards,  and  in  Dublin  alone  ten  thousand  cases  of  small- 
pox (out  of  a  population  of  314,666  persons)  had  occurred  in  a 
year,  and  more  than  a  thousand  persons  feU  victims  to  the 
disease.  At  first  the  cases  of  small-pox  were  confined  to  the 
poorest  and  most  crowded  localities  ;  but  soon  it  had  invaded  the 
most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  city,  and  attacked  persons  amongst 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  I  collected  in 
1872  a  few  statistics  relative  to  that  outbreak  and  published  them  in 
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the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  I  reproduce  some  of 
them  here,  as  well  as  statistics  of  small-pox  obtained  in  other  places. 

The  city  of  Dublin  is  divided  into  two  poor-law  unions,  each  of 
which  includes  a  few  suburban  districts.  Dr.  Burnside,  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  South  Dublin  Union  Small-pox  Hospital,  informed 
me  that  from  November  the  15th,  1871,  at  which  time  the  epidemic 
was  beginning  to  assume  large  proportions,  until  the  1 1th  April, 
742  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  into  that  hospital.  Of  these, 
152  died — nearly  17  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  admission.  About  80 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  were  "  modified,"  and  20  per  cent,  con- 
fluent, at  least  on  the  face.  Of  purpuric  cases,  the  per  centag'e 
was  between  5  and  6,  and  although  in  a  few  of  these  cases  there 
was  recovery,  the  great  majority  rapidly  terminated  fatally.  Out 
of  the  742  cases,  596  were  vaccinated  in  some  way,  and  of  the 
latter  64  terminated  fatally.  "  Of  re-vaccinated  cases,"  says  Dr. 
Burnside,  "  I  cannot  say  I  saw  the  disease  occur  in  one  when  I 
could  positively  state  that  re-vaccination  had  been  thoroughly  per- 
formed prior  to  infection."  Dr.  Burnside  states  that  he  has  seen 
mild  cases  of  small-pox  amongst  the  unvaccinated,  but  they  were 
exceptional;  the  mortality  amongst  the  146  unvaccinated  cases 
amounted  to  88  per  cent. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Kenny,  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  (Sheds)  established  by  the  North  Dublin  Union,  furnished 
me  with  the  following  statistics  : — 

Total  number  admitted  into  North  Union  Small-pox  Sheds  from  28th 
October,  1871,  to  20th  April,  1872,  544. 

Vaccinated  ...  ...  ...  442 

Unvaccmatedj'^^''*^^?}^        •••         l^l  102 
(probably        ...         31  i  ^^"^ 

Total  ...  ..  544 

Died  113,  or  20-77  per  cent. 

Number  of  deaths  in  unvaccinated  and  doubtful  classes,  70  or  68-62  per 

Number  of  deaths  in  vaccinated  class,  43,  or  9'72  per  cent. 

The  total  is  thus  divided  as  to  sexes  :  

Males    313 

Females       ..         ...         ...         ...  231 

Total      ...         ...         ...  544 

Died,  males,  46,  or  24-2  per  cent. 
„    females,  37,  or  16-08  per  cent. 

There  was  a  greater  number  over  than  under  14  years  of  age. 
The  proportion  of  purpuric  cases  was  very  large,  and  in  all  such 
cases,^  when  well  marked,  the  result  was  fatal. 

With  regard  to  those  cases  which  are  marked  as  doubtful  as  to 
vaccination,  Dr.  Kenny  says:— «1  mean  by  that  to  express  that 
1  could  not  discover  any  marks,  and  the  history  given  by  patients 
or  Iriends  was  too  uncertain  to  be  reliable.  The  weight  of  evidence 
m  those  cases  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  favour  of  their  not  having  been 
vaccmated.  In  four  cases  the  attack  of  small-pox  was  the  second 
experienced  by  the  patients.  In  no  case  have  I  seen  a  third  attack. 
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The  intervals  in  the  above  four  cases  varied  from  12  to  65  years. 
In  only  two  cases  has  re-vaccination  been  performed,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  primary  vaccination  done  within  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years.    In  both  these  cases  the  disease  was 
in  its  very  mildest  form.  I  have  seen  seven  cases  where  re-vaccina- 
tion was  performed  within  ten  days  of  the  attack  of  small-pox,  but 
after,  in  each  case,  full  exposure  for  several  days  to  not  only  the 
infection,  but  also  contagion  of  small-pox.    In  two  of  these  cases 
the  disease  was  very  severe,  and  in  one  it  proved  fatal.     My  ex- 
perience of  vaccination  as  a  prophylactic  against,  or  a  modifier  of, 
an  impending  attack  of  small-pox  does  not  coincide  with  that  of 
Dr.  Furley,  as  published  by  him  sometime  ago.  The  cases  I  quote 
above,  and  about  eight  others  in  which  I  vaccinated  the  patients 
myself,  do  not  support  his  theory  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  vacci- 
nation, if  done  either  in  the  incubating  stage  of  an  attack,  or  even 
when  the  papules  have  appeared,  tends  to  cut  short  or  otherwise 
favourably  modify  the  type  of  the  disease.     I  do  not  think,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes  on  the  matter,  that  this  most  desirable  result 
is  produced  by  his  operation.    I  had  tried  it  last  November, 
several  months  before  he  had  made  public  his  observations.  The 
subject,  however,  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  further  investigation.^  I 
cannot  too  strongly  express  myself  in  favour  of  re-vaccination, 
which  I  believe  should  be  at  least  a  decennial  operation." 

Dr.  William  Moore,  King's  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  informed  me  that  he  had  .37  cases  of  small-pox 
under  his  care  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital.  Of  these  one  (a 
middle-aged  woman)  was  re-vaccinated,  31  were  vaccinated,  2  had 
previous  attacks  of  small-pox  and  had  also  been  vaccinated,  and  3 
were  non-vaccinated.  The  re-vaccinated  patient  died  from  con- 
fluent small-pox  ;  one  of  the  patients  (a  woman  aged  44),  who  had 
previously  suffered  from  small-pox,  recovered  after  a  mild  illness  ; 
the  other  case,  that  of  a  man  aged  20,  was  severe,  being  semi-con- 
fluent and  purpuric.  Of  the  3  unvaccinated  cases,  1  (a  child  aged 
5  years),  died,  another  had  a  severe  attack,  aud  the  third  (a  child 
ao-ed  3  years)  appears  to  have  a  mild  attack,  as  it  remained  in 
hospital  only  5  days.  Of  the  31  vaccinated  cases,  1  (a  woman 
aged  38)  was  confluent  and  purpuric,  and  terminated  fatally  ;  the 
remaining  29  were  modified,  and  for  the  greater  part  mild. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Moore's  eases,  although  they  are  not  nume- 
rous, that  small-pox  is  rendered  less  fatal  by  vaccination,  for,  in- 
cluding the  re-vaccinated  cases,  only  2  deaths  occurred  out  of  31 ; 
whilst  out  of  3  non-vaccinated  cases,  1  died.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  only  case  of  small-pox  after  re-vaccination  admitted  should 
have  proved  fatal ;  but  it  appears  that  this  woman  had  been  attend- 
ing her  husband,  who  was  ill  with  small-pox,  and  had  been  re-vac- 
cinated whilst  exposed  to  variolous  infection.  When  admitted  she 
had  vaccinia  and  small-pox  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  virus  of  the  latter  disease  bad  entered  her  blood 
before  she  had  been  vaccinated.    It  is  also  rather  remarkable  that 
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amongst  37  cases  of  small-pox  there  should  be  two  patients  who 
had  previously  sufifered  from  the  disease.  We  need  not,  therefore 
be  surprised  to  find  cases  of  small-pox  occurring  amongst  those 
who  have  been  thoroughly  re-vaccinated  ;  for  surely  an  attack  of 
variola  ought  to  afford  greater  protection  from  a  second  one  than 
vaccination  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  confer. 

Dr.  Moore  says  in  the  statement  which  he  has  kindly  given  to 
me — "  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I  believe  in 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  sulphides,  and  especially  of  sulphu- 
rous acid,  which  I  have  given  in  almost  every  case,  both  public  and 
private,  I  have  been  called  on  to  treat.  In  addition,  where  one 
case  has  occurred  in  a  family  I  have  given  it  to  the  other  healthy 
members  as  a  "prophylactic,"  which,  coupled  with,  other  due  quar- 
antine precautions  (I  believe),  has  tended  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease." 

_  Dr.  G-rimshaw,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Cork-street  Fever  Hos- 
pitals, furnished  me  with  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  ad- 
mission of  small-pox  patients  into  that  institution.  From  the  1st 
April,  1871,  until  31st  March,  1872,  the  admissions  amounted  to 
425.  Of  these  the  vaccinated  patients  were  334,  of  whom  35  died ; 
and  the  non-vaccinated  cases  number  91,  no  fewer  than  70  of  which 
terminated  fatally.  No  case  of  small-pox  after  undoubted  re-vac- 
cination  was  admitted.  These  statistics  having  been  made  out  in 
the  latter  part  of  April  may  be  regarded  as  a  full  account  of  the 
termination  of  the  cases  admitted  during  March. 
.  Dr.  Lyons,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hos- 
pital, read  a  paper  on  the  statistics  of  small-pox,  at  a  meeting  bf 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians m  Ireland,  held  on  the  17th  April,  1872.  From  this  paper  I 
select  the  following  statistics  relative  to  admissions  into  the  Hard- 
wicke Fever  Hospital,  Dublin  : — 

1 ?^?o^\  number  of  admissions—  >  (  660  Males. 

^?  '^l   -n  .  ^  1636  Females. 

Kesult — Recovered   1011) 

Died   '285  \    l,296_21-99  per  cent. 


Vaccinated    322 ) 

Notvaccmated    259  C  1,296 

Unspecified    715^ 


AGES. 

Under  5  years,    152 

Over  5  and  under  15         ...  396 

»     ^5      „        20    288 

20      „        40    442 

40       „        60    17 

60      „        80    1 

80  and  upwards    0 

Gross  total      ...  1,296 
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The  following  figures  will  show  the  distribution  of  the  mortality  :-- 

Died.  Percent. 

Of  the  re-vaccinated  ( 3  in  all)  0 

Of  the  542  vaccinated      ...         60,  all  confluent,  ot  ] 

whom  20  were  j 
also  purpuric  J.  11.20 
4,  not  confluent,  of  j 
whom  3  were  < 
also  purpuric  J 


Of  the  doubtful  vaccinated  (4  in  all)  2 

( 44,  confluent 
Of  the  66  non-vaccinated  |  iq  not  confluent 


80- 


120 


The  mean  mortality  was  11-82  per  cent,  of  those  vaccinated.  Of 
the  non-vaccinated,  including  the  doubtful  cases,  the  mortality  was 
as  hi-h  as  78-57  per  cent,  which  is  the  most  powerful  argument 
that  can  possibly  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  salutary  influence  ot 
vaccination.  Our  mortality  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  recorded 
mortality  in  other  epidemics.  Thus,  on  the  total  admissions  into 
the  London  Small-pox  Hospital  for  ten  years  the  average  morta- 
litv  was  21-44  per  cent.;  of  vaccinated  with  cicatrices  the  morta- 
lity was  only  7  per  cent.  ;  and  of  the  total  unvaccinated  the  mor- 
tality was  only  36  per  cent.  , 

The  following  summary  shows  the  admissions,  deaths,  and  per- 
centage  of  mortality  at  the  quinquennial  periods  of  lite  :— 


Admitted.  Deaths. 


Foetus  in  utero,  mothers 
admitted  pregnant. 

Under  1  year, 


1  to  5  years, 

5  to  10 

JJ 

10  _  15 

J» 

15  —  20 

J> 

20  —  25 

99 

25  —  30 

9) 

30  —  35 

99 

35  _  40 

99 

40  —  45 

9  9. 

45  _  50 

99 

50  —  55 

99 

55  _  60 

99 

60  _  70 

99 

5 
13 
50 
110 
201 
119 
55 
21 
23 
5 
4 
2 


612 


6 
7 
17 
27 
27 
15 
9 
3 
2 
3 
2 

1 

120 


Per-centage 
mortality. 

16.66 

20-0 
46-15 

14-  0 

15-  45 
13-43 
23-52 
27-27 
42-85 
13-04 
40-00 
75-00 

100-00 

25-00 


Mean. 


15-32 


24-77 


■  53-33 


Careful  inspection  of  the  above  figures  will  .-^how  that  so  far  this  has 
be?n  a  iTeiSemic'or  rather  an  ep'idemic  amongst  the  young,  swoopmg 
upon  and  cutting  down  the  very  flower  of  the  population. 

Thus  of  the  612  cases  recorcled  379  were  of  and  under  20  j  cars  ot  age,  ot 
whom  58  died!  or  in  the  proportion  of  15-30  per  cent. ;  218  were  between  20 


1  4  months  old. 
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and  40,  of  whom  54  died,  or  24-77  per  cent. ;  15  only  were  of  ages  between 
40  and  70,  of  whom  8  died,  or  in  the  proportion  of  53-33  per  cent.  Of  the 
120  deaths,  113  were  of  persons  at  and  under  40  years  of  age,  of  whom  a 
fraction  orer  half  were  at  and  under  20  years  of  age. 

Taken  year  by  year,  the  figures  representing  admissions  and  deaths  are 
in  many  instances,  too  small  to  admit  of  any  legitimate  conclusions  being 
drawn  from  them ;  but  the  results  are  so  singular  at  some  of  the  early  periods 
of  life,  that  at  the  risk  of  appearing  prolix  1  give  the  returns  of  age  year  by 
year.  They  may  serve  as  a  means  of  comparison  or  illustration  for  other 
statistical  records,  by  other  gentlemen  connected  with  this  Association,  from 
whom  we  have  reason  to  expect  very  important  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  present  epidemic. 

Though  imposing  on  others  the  same  cautions  I  do  upon  myself  with  re- 
gard to  these  figures,  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  point  to  the  comparatively 
lighter  mortality  amongst  children  under  1  year  to  the  very  heavy  mortality 
ot  oO  per  cent,  amongst  those  at  5  years  of  age  ;  to  the  comparatively  small 
fa°'on  o^*"  10  years,  only  9-52  per  cent.;  to  the  very  heavy  mortality  at 
19,  20,  21  and  22  years  ;  to  the  still  weightier  fatality  at  25,  viz.,  37-50  per 
cent,  and  at  2G,  33-33,  and  to  the  severe  incidence  of  the  epidemic  as  a 
cent  ^^^^  between  31  and  40  inclusive,  namely  27-27  per 

The  epidemic  has  not  been  with  us  as  young  an  epidemic  as  it  has  been 

qVfln'?f]'  P^'"°^'  P'^'^^^-    '-^''^»«'  in  the  London  epidemic,  of 

9,762  individuals  who  died  of  small-pox  in  1837-38,  7,340  were  under  5  years 
ot  age-a  far  larger  proportion  than  our  hospital  returns  show ;  1,668  were 
between  5  and  lo  ;  528  were  between  15  and  30  ;  210  were  between  30  and 

llL  lrol^r^''^'  PJ  ^'^^^  small-pox  in 

1840-41,  2,060  were  under  15  years  of  age,  showing  a  very  remarkable 
moitality  in  that  institution  at  those  very  early  ages,  and  far  greater  than 
the  mortality  of  similar  ages  in  this  epidemic,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  of  by 
the  records  of  one  hospital.  ^  ^ 

_  Of  541  vaccinated  patients  admitted  into  the  Hardwicke  Hos- 
pital, only  61,  or  11-44  per  cent.,  died;  in  3  re-vaccinated  cases 
there  was  no  death  ;  and  of  66  non-vaccinated,  and  4  doubtfully 
vaccinated,  cases,  53,  or  76-19  per  cent.,  terminated  fatally. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Speedy,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  a  lar^e  dispen- 
sary district  m  one  of  the  poorest  localities  of  the  city,  treated 
nearly  400  small-pox  patients  at  their  own  homes.  Not  one  of 
these  had  been  re-vaccinated.  Dr.  Thomas  Purcell,  another  of 
the  poor-law  medical  officers,  who  treated  several  hundred  cases  of 
small-pox,  did  not  meet  with  a  single  case  of  re-vaccination. 

Ihe  statistics  of  small-pox  and  vaccination  relative  to  the  pre- 
sent epidemic  of  small-pox  which  I  have  collected  plainly  show 
that  vaccination  is  unquestionably  a  protection  against  small-pox 
It  is  idle  to  assert  that  persons  thoroughly  vaccinated  enjoy  per- 
fect immunity  from  this  disease:  all  that  can  fairly  be  ckimed 
tor  vaccination  is  that  it  greatly  lessens  that  "receptivity"  which 
appears  to  be  a  factor  in  contracting  the  disease. 

ecure  from  the  contagion  that  scarcely  a  death,  and  onTv  a  verrfcw  ™ 

Sk'iclTchiM^TthTn^^^^^  -se,  indeed,  has -leenccm  ned  fn' 

wnicu  a  Child,  with  approved  vaccination,  has  died  of  the  disease  out  of  this 
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vast  number  ot  pupils.  But  in  a  single  ragged  school,  containing  150  pupils, 
only  50  of  which  were  found  to  bear  any  mark  of  vaccination  at  the  hrst 
inspection,  more  cases  of  small-pox  occurred  in  a  single  fortnight  after  the 
first  ease  than  have  occurred  in  all  the  well-vaccinated  school-children  m 
the  city  in  a  year. -Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1870. 

In  his  annual  report  on  the  health  of  Liverpool  for  the  year 
1871,  Dr.  Trench  traces  the  recent  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  that 
city  to  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Gallicia.    Two  Spanish  sailors 
had  sickened  at  sea  with  small-pox  in  this  ship,  and  on  her  arrival 
at  Liverpool  they  were  sent  to  hospital.    From  these  patients  the 
conta<^ion  appears  to  have  been  propagated  throughout  the  city  ; 
but  the  supply  of  contagion  was  kept  up  by  fresh  arrivals  of  infected 
ships.    At  first  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  small-pox  were  amongst 
seamen.    The  influence  of  vaccination  as  a  prophylactic  was  clearly 
shown  in  Liverpool.    Amongst  the  cases  of  small-pox  where  there 
was  doubtful  vaccination  the  mortality  was  56-4  per  cent.  ;  where 
the  patients  had  one  visible  cicatrix  the  deaths  amounted  to  14-9 
per  cent  •  where  two  cicatrices  were  visible  the  mortality  was  9-8 
per  cent. ;  and  lastly,  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  three  cicatrices, 
the  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  ^  t 

The  Lancet  for  March  30th,  1872,  contains  a  report  by  Dr  J. 
Harris  Ross  on  the  recent  epidemic  of  small-poxin  Brighton.  271 
cases  were  treated  in  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  and  careful  notes 
were  taken  of  258  of  them;  of  these  105  were  unvaccinated  and 
153  were  vaccinated.  The  mortality  was  28-9  per  cent,  amongst 
the  unvaccinated,  and  1-99  amongst  the  vaccinated  patients.  146 
unvaccinated  patients  were  treated  at  their  homes,  and  of  these 
38-3  per  cent.  died.  Of  247  post-vaccinal  cases  treated  at  private 
houses,  32  (12-9  per  cent.)  proved  fatah 

It  would  appear  that  re-vaccinated  persons  are  less  hable  to 
contract  small-pox  than  persons  of  the  same  age  who  are  only 
protected  by  primary  vaccination.    This  to  a  great  extent  may  be 
due  to  the  second  operation  being  more  carefully  performed,  for  u 
is  generally  conceded  that  some  years  ago  ^^^^"f     Jl' ^ff^^ 
very  imperfectly  carried  out.    Since  the  early  part  of  1870  many 
thousand  persons  have  been  re-vaccinated  in  Dublin  and  yet  we 
rarely  hear  of  re- vaccinated  persons  contracting  variola,  although 
at  least  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  has  suffered  from  this 
disease    There  are  several  thousand  soldiers  stationed  m  Dublin, 
and  there  has  been  only  a  few  cases  of  small-pox  amongst  them 
ahhough  they  are  of  an  age  which  is  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
the  disease.    No  doubt,  the  exemption  of  these  soldiers  from  the 
epidemict  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  with 
few  exceDtions,  re-vaccinated.  . 

During  the  epidemic  in  London,  6,221  patients  were  treated  in 
the  Hampstead  Hospital  Dr.  ^"-e  gives  us  some  mter  ^i^^^^^ 
statistics  relative  to'these  cases.  Of  these,  1'248  were  without 
marks  of  vaccination,  and  amongst  them  the  mortality  jas  ol  1 2 
^er  cent.    The  deaths  amongst  the  4,973  vaccinated  patients 
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amounted  to  567,  or  at  the  rate  of  11*4  per  cent.  The  percent- 
age of  deaths  amongst  both  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated,  taken 
together,  was  19'36,  a  higher  ratio  than  has  been  observed  durino- 
recent  epidemics, 

The  mortality  amongst  the  patients  who  had  but  one  vaccine 
scar  was  17 '39  per  cent, ;  amongst  those  the  deaths  were  12']  7 
percent.  Of  the  patients  showing  three  scars,  10'15  percent, 
succumbed;  and  the  deaths  were  only  8-38  per  cent,  amongst 
those  who  had  four  marks.  Lastly,  the  mortality  sank  so  low  as 
6*43  in  the  case  of  those  who  exhibited  five  or  more  cicatrices. 
Dr.  Grieve  concludes  from  these  statistics  that  to  obtain  even  a 
fair  average  amount  of  protection  it  is  necessary  to  cut  ia  three 
places,  and  that  it  is  advantageous  even  to  exceed  that  number. 
The  patients  observed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  marks  amounted 
to  3,555. 

Out  of  6,221  cases  of  small-pox  there  were  only  three  in  which 
there  was  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  re-vaccination.  The  nurses 
and  servants  in  the  hospital  were  re-vaccinated,  and  none  of  them 
contracted  small-pox,  though  much  exposed  to  its  contagion.  Dr. 
Grieve  believes  that  re-vaccination  is  a  sure  protection  against 
small-pox,  but  to  be  eflScacious  it  must  be  performed  after  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  Gases  of  variola  subsequent  to  re- vaccination 
are  merely  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule ;  they  are  more  un- 
common than  second  small-pox,  and  diflFer  also  in  this  way,  that 
whereas  the  latter  are  frequently  severe  and  sometimes  fatal,  the 
former  are  very  mild  indeed. 

The  greatest  mortality  occurred  amongst  those  persons  whose 
occupations  conduced  most  to  intemperance,  or  which  exposed  them 
continuously  to  a  high  temperature. 

According  to  Dr.  Guttstadt^  vaccination  is  much  neglected  in 
Berhn,  and  during  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  1871-72,  6,478 
pei'ished  from  the  disease.  He  estimates  that  14  per  cent,  of  the 
unvaccmated  mhabitants  contracted  small-pox,  whilst  only  2  per 
cent,  of  those  vaccinated  caught  the  disease.  The  mortality  was- 
42  per  cent,  amongst  the  unvaccinated,  1(3  per  cent;  in  the  case  of 
t^e  vaccinated,  and  15  per  cent,  amongst  the  re-vaccinated. 
Ihere  was,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  re-vaccination  was  in 
many  instances  not  successfully  performed. 

We  learn  from  the  Gazetta  Medica  Lomhardia  for  February 
17th,  1872,  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  vaccination  and 
small-pox  in  Milan  during  the  year  1871 1 — 
e  T^^rM*^^  number  of  vaccinations  performed  under  the  auspices 
ot  the  Milan  municipality  animal"  vaccine  virus  being  employed) 
between  January  1  and  December  31,  1871,  was  17,069.  Of 
these  1,504  were  vaccinations  of  children,  of  which  1,270  were 
successful  in  their  results,  4  were  spurious,  35  failed,  and  195  were 
not  verified.    There  were  also  15,565  adults  re- vaccinated,  the 

'  Transactions  of  Berlin  Medical  Society,  Dec,  1872. 
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results  being  successful  in  5,039,  spurious  in  435,  and  unsuccessful 
in  3,814,  while  in  0,227  they  were  not  verified.  Among  these 
15,565  re-vaccinations  there  were  only  68  cases  in  which  variola 
in  a  mild  form,  or  varioloid,  appeared. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  (London),  held  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1871,  Dr.  Whitmore  stated  that  the  result  of 
a  house-to-house  visitation  in  Marylehone  showed  that  5  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  not  vaccinated  and  7  per  cent,  were  imper- 
fectly vaccinated ;  and  further,  that  the  public  vaccinators  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  imperfect  attempts.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  in  most  of  the  cases  of  those  vaccinated  persons  who 
die  from  variola  the  vaccine  operation  had  not  been  properly  per- 
formed It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  all  vaccinators,  public 
and  private,  to  satisfy  themselves  fully  that  their  work  has  been 
successfully  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  re-vaccination,  I  am  mclmed  to  share  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  consider  that  it  is  almost  as  necessary  as  primary 
vaccination.    I  agree  with  Dr.  Seaton  when  he  says  :— «'  What  a 
powerful  means  we  have  in  the  re-vaccination  of  adults,  not 
merely  for  repairing  anything  which  was  defective  m  a  first 
vaccination,  but  also  for  extinguishing  the  susceptibility  to  small- 
T)os  which  may  re-arise  among  an  uncertain  portion  even  of  the 
well  vaccinated,  is  now  a  matter  of  familiar  observation.  Mar- 
son's  experience  with  regard  to  his  nurses  and  servants  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  the  metropolitan  asylums  dur- 
ing this  epidemic.    Not  one  of  their  re-vaccinated  inmates  or 
employes  has  suffered ;  and  two  or  three  apparent  exceptions  have 
but  pioved  the  rule,  for  they  were  in  persons  in  whom^  on  one 
ground  or  another,  re-vaccination  had  not  been  done.  Re-vacci- 
uation,  I  need  scarcely  say,  requires  that  we  should  brmg  to  its 
performance  all  the  care  and  all  the  pains  to  ensure  success  which 
are  given  to  a  primary  case ;  and  this  is  almost  tantamount  to 
s  ^ing  that  it  ought  Jt  to  be  left  to,  be  done  at  times  of  epide- 
mics and  when  people  are  under  the  influence  of  panics.    What  I 
have  long  endeavoured  to  urge  as  essential  for  complete  protec  ion 
is  I  thoroughly  good  vaccination  in  infancy,  as  the  sheet-ancnor, 
and  a  caieltl  re-vaccination  after  puberty,  so  conducted  as  to  give 
evidence  that  the  lymph  is  absorbed,  and  repeated  if  necessary, 
S  that  resu  t  is  obtained.    The  re-vaccination  should  be  done  as 
syste^^^^^^^^^      about  sixteen  years  of  age  as  the  primary  vaccina- 
tfon  is  at  six^weeks  or  two  months,  and  with  tb»s,  .vhen  successful 
to  the  extent  which  I  have  stated,  people  may  rest  content 

M  Michel  Levy,  in  an  official  report^  on  small-pox  for  the  years 
1865  to  1870  inclusive,  shows  from  statistical  data  the  great 
Advantages  resurng  from  vaccination,  both  primary  and  repeated, 
and  especially  the  latter. 

I  Given  in  extenso  in  Annales  d'Hygiene  Publique  et  de  Medecine  Legale. 
Paris,  April,  1871. 
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That  eminent  sanitarian,  Dr.  Thomas  Logan,  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  California,  in  repoi'ting  on  the  epidemic  of  variola  in  that 
State,  says : — 

I  believe  that  the  reasons  why  small-pox  has  been  so  universally  prevalent 
in  our  State  arc  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
vaccination  has  been  performed,  but,  without  absolutely  commitling  myself 
to  the  doctrines  of  Hebra,  also  because  of  the  pre- conceived  harm lessncss 
entertained  respecting  varicella  or,  at  all  events,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosticating  from  it  by  any  definable  marks  some  of  the  irregular 
varioloid  affections.  And  in  this  connection  I  would  take  occasion  once  for 
all  to  state,  lest  silence  might  be  construed  into  an  opposite  opinion,  that  my 
faith  is  fixed  and  remains  unshaken  in  that  divine  boon  to  man,  which 
emanating  from  the  milkmaid  of  Solburg,  was  developed  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  medical  student  of  Gloucester  into  the  only  safe  and  certain  prophy- 
lactic for  the  most  loathsome  of  all  diseases. 

Some  years  ago  the  majority  of  physicians  regarded  re-vaccina- 
tion as  an  unnecessary  operation ;  but  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment has  shown  that  it  is  almost  as  necessary  as  primary 
vaccination.  The  propriety  of  re-vaccination  has  been  discussed 
repeatedly  in  the  journals  and  by  the  medical  societies,  and  the 
weight  of  medical  opinion  leans  in  favour  of  the  operation.  At 
the  London  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital  the  protective 
value  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  has  been  clearly  proved 
during  the  recent  epidemic.  From  29th  September,  1870,  to  6th 
March,  1871,  751  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted.  Of  these, 
618,  or  82  per  cent.,  were  vaccinated ;  9  per  cent,  of  the  vac- 
cinated died,  whilst  44  per  cent,  of  the  unvaccinated  perished. 
Those  amongst  the  so-called  vaccinated  who  had  no  characteristic 
marks  suffered  severely,  22  per  cent,  succumbing  to  the  malady. 
The  nurses  in  the  hospital  were  re-vaccinated,  and  not  a  death 
amongst  them  occurred.  At  Homerton  Small-pox  Hospital  no 
re-vaccinated  persons  were  admitted.  At  Hampstead  the  mortality 
amongst  the  vaccinated  patients  amounted  to  7  per  cent, ;  whilst 
38-5  per  cent,  of  the  unvaccinated  patients  died.  Dr.  Grieve  states 
in  the  Lancet  for  March  8,  1871,  that  in  800  cases  of  small-pox, 
which  came  under  his  notice  in  this  hospital,  there  was  not  one 
which  occurred  after  provable  re-vaccination.  As  there  had  been, 
a  perfect  vaccination  mania  in  London  and  elsewhere,  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  must  have 
undergone  that  operation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland,  held  on  the 
31st  of  March  and  21st  of  April,  1871,  the  subject  of  re-vaccina- 
tion was  fully  discussed  ;  the  majority  of  the  speakers  expressed 
on  the  whole  an  unfavourable  opinion  relative  to  the  repetition  of 
vaccination ;  but  to  our  mind  the  arguments  in  favour  of  re- 
vaccination  urged  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Kidd  appeared  very  convincing. 
Dr.  Kidd  argued  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  were  vac- 
cinated in  youth  become  liable  to  suffer  from  small-pox  in  after  life. 
A  proportion  as  high  as  6  per  cent,  under  ordinary  epidemic 
mfluence  as  proved  by  the  epidemic  at  Marseilles,  recorded  by 
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Bousquet,  and  that  at  Newark-on- Trent,  recorded  by  Bigsby,  and 
under  circumstances  of  repeated  exposure  or  concentrated  epidemic 
influence,  as  high  even  as  12  per  cent,  or  more.    That  this  was 
due  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  vaccine  influence,  Mr.  Kidd  argued, 
was  proved  by  a  comparison,  of  the  ages  at  which  the  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated  take  small-pox.    The  greatest  number  of  the  un- 
vaccinated  taking  the  disease  before  ten  years  of  age,  while  the 
vaccinated  do  not  take  it  until  between  ten  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  showing  that  vaccination  in  infancy  is  an  efficient  protec- 
tion up  till  ten  years  of  age,  and  then  begins  to  wear  out.  This 
wearing  out  of  the  vaccine  influence,  Dr.  Kidd  argued,  was  also 
shown  by  the  gradual  prolongation  of  the  stages  of  incubation  and 
development  in  cases  of  re-vaccination;  and  he  concluded  by 
stating  his  opinion  that  re-vaccination  should  in  all  cases  be  per- 
formed between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  years,  and  be  repeated 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  exposure  to  small-pox  ;  and  that 
when  no  effect  follows  the  operation,  it  should  always  be  repeated. 
Dr.  Mapother  contended,  on  physiological  grounds,  that  a  disease 
induced  in  an  infant  a  few  months  old  would  hardly  produce  efiects 
which  would  last  unimpaired  during  a  lifetime. 

I  believe  that  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  vaccination  gradually 
die  out ;  and  that  tbe  operation  should  be  repeated  immediately 
after  puberty.  It  might  be  perhaps  desirable  to  re-vaccinate 
periodically,  say  every  10  or  15  years. 

Dr.  Matthew  Taylor  has  published^  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments which  lead  him  to  believe  that  re-vaccination  or  vaccination 
after  small-pox  rash  has  appeared  is  useless,  if  not  injurious.  The 
experience  of  Dr.  Grieve  points  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

Dr.  Fleischmann,  in  an  ably  written  paper,^  contends  that  small- 
pox and  varicella  are  distinct  diseases.  He  maintains  that  vacci- 
nation exerts  no  influence  on  the  development  of  varicella ;  nor 
does  the  latter  exercise  any  protective  influence  an  relation  to 
small-pox.  Varicella  is  contagious,  but  no  one  gets  small-pox 
from  a  person  affected  with  varicella,  even  when  inoculation  with 
matter  from  the  pustules  of  varicella  is  employed. 

That  syphilis  is  as  we  frequently  hear  alleged  commonly 
communicated  to  children  by  means  of  vaccine  lymph  is  a  theory 
utterly  unsupportable ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  danger  of  this  kind,  unless  the  vaccmator  is  careful. 
On  the  25th  April,  1871,  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Communication  of  Syphilis  by  Vaccination"  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  The  facts 
stated  in  this  paper  are  briefly  as  follows  :-Eleven  persons,  chiefly 
youns  adults  out  of  a  business  establishment,  were  vaccinated  by 
ihe  lymph  taken  from  a  child  of  four  months  old  and  apparently 
quite  healthy.    Every  vesicle  on  the  child's  arm  bled.    Ten  ot  the 

'  The  Lancet,  February  1,  1873. 
2  Published  in  the  "Wiener  Med.  Zeituug.    No.  7.  1873. 
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persons  operated  upon  took  vaccinia,  which  went  through  its 
normal  course,  the  scabs  falling  off  in  three  weeks.  In  five  weeks, 
however,  the  cicatrices  became  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  subse- 
quently they  became  ulcerated,  and  were  surrounded  with  a  rash. 
On  inquiry,  the  infant  vaccinifer,  who  had  looked  so  healthy,  was 
found  to  have  five  small  mucous  patches  near  the  anus,  and  her 
mother  admitted  that  she  had  "  snuffles  "  and  a  peculiar  twang  in 
crying.  The  mother  was  apparently  healthy,  but  a  suspicion  of 
syphilis  attached  to  the  father,  which  he  gave  no  opportunity  of 
clearing  up.  The  child's  vaccination  proceeded  perfectly,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  disease  in  the  cicatrices.  The  two  indivi 
duals  who  were  first  vaccinated  had  vaccina,  but  no  syphilis,  and 
all  the  others  had  bad  chancres.    The  cases  stood  thus: — 

Vaccinia  without  syphilis,        ..    2 

Syphilis  without  vaccinia,    1 

Vaccinia  with  syphilis,    8. 

11 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  conclusions  from  these  facts  were,  that  a  child 
in  apparent  health  with  latent  syphilis  may  yet  afford  pure  vaccine 
lymph,  or  may  yield  syphilitic  poison  only,  or  both  vaccine  lymph 
and  syphilitic  poison  combined. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  to 
investigate  the  cases  of  vaccino-syphilis  described  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son reported  the  results  of  their  inquiry  on  the  27th  June.  They 
confirmed  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  state  whether  the  syphilitic  poison  was  introduced  by 
the  medium  of  the  lymph  or  the  bh)od,  or  by  both. 

Cases  such  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  must  be 
excessively  rare,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  abandon  our 
faith  in  vaccination  because  in  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
cases  of  it  one  case  of  vaccino-syphilis  might  occur.  It  must, 
nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain,  though  extremely 
slight,  chance  of  communicating  syphilis  by  vaccination,  and  the 
public  have  a  right  to  be  protected  from  even  the  slightest  risk  of 
this  kind.  If  the  directions  to  vaccinators  above  given  were  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  we  would  hear  no  more  of  such  cases  as  those 
detailed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

The  Lancet  for  May  6th,  1871,  in  commenting  upon  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  cases,  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  their  beino-  really 
syphilis.    It  says : —  °  J 

We  arc  not  aware  that,  so  far,  any  decisive  evidence  has  been  produced 
that,  could  prove  the  sores  in  question  to  be  syphilitic.  For  our  own  part 
we  know  of  no  characters  whatever  that  would  prove  the  syphilitic  nature  of 
any  sore  on  the  arm  following  an  irritant  wound,  unless  there  were  clear 
constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  most  experienced  syphilogue  in 
the  world  has  no  right  to  afiSrm,  from  the  mere  aspect  of  any  sore  loUowing 
an  irritant  wound,  that  it  is  syphilitic.  Such  sores  are  consiantly  observed, 
presenting  the  hardened  base  and  the  pecuUar  margin  which  are  seen  in  the 
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indurated  chancre,  and  cicatrizing  precisely  in  the  form  of  the  "  fungoid" 
eminenceor  "bouton"  which  follows  the  true  syphilitic  sore;  and  yet  the 
observer  knows  that  the  primary  lesion  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
been  syphilitic,  and  he  (incis  tliat  no  constitutional  symptoms  follow  it.  Such 
was  the  nature,  most  unciucstionablj',  of  the  sores  produced  by  those  unhappy 
vaccinations  in  Brittany  in  186G,  which  caused  such  a  terrible  hubbub,  and 
produced  the  disastrous  debates  in  the  Academic  Medecine.    And  we  have 
been  independently  informed  by  three  different  London  practitioners,  who 
have  been  largely  engaged  in  vaccinations  during  the  last  six  months,  that  a 
comparatively  common  phenomenon  of  vaccination  has  been  the  formation 
of  an  extremely  ugly-looking  sore,  whicii  exactly  resembled  a  syphilitic 
chancre,  both  in" the  open  and  the  healed  state,  but  which  (out  of  some  score 
of  cases)  entirely  and  perfectly  subsided  without  a  vestige  of  evil  result, 
through  several  months  have  now  elapsed.    This  is  only  a  coroboration  of 
what  we  ourselves  have  repeatedly  witnessed  in  former  days.    Now,  at  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases  have  presented  no  more  diagnostic  phenomenon 
than  the  a.ho\e,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  roseola  (of  itself  by  no  means  dis- 
tinctive), and  a  doubtful  amount  of  "headache  and  pains  in  the  limbs"  in  two 
or  three  cases.    Assuredly,  something  much  stronger  than  this  is  needed ; 
and  we  hold  that  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  will  gravely  fail  in  its 
duty  if  it  admit  the  syphilitic  nature  of  these  affections  without  a  far  more 
cogent  proof. 

The  Lancet  warns  tbe  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Medico- Chirurgical 
Society  not  to  lightly  unsettle  the  belief  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  have  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and  instances  the 
case  of  Paris,  where  the  scientific  dilettanti  frittered  away  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  vaccination  by  long-winded  disquisitions 
on  a  supposed  epidemic  of  vaccino-syphilus,  which  proved,  after 
all,  to  bo  a  "  complete  mare's-nest."  The  consequence  was  that 
vaccination  was  completely  neglected,  and  small-pox  has  ravaged 
Paris  in  a  manner  that  reminds  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  middle 
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Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  says  {Lancet,  Nov.  1874),  "  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  announcing  myself  a  firm  believer  in  the  occurrence  of  true 
vaccinal  svphilis ;  I  have  satisfied  myself,  clinically,  that  it  does 
occur  at  the  same  time  I  am  quite  sure  that  very  many  cases  to 
which  this  designation  is  applied  are  ia  reality  only  instances  of 
latent  hereditary  syphilis  excited  by  the  vaccination,  and  in  which 
the  vaccination  cannot  in  any  way  be  fairly  blamed  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  syphilis."  •    ,  r,    •      i,  ij  * 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Ptoyal  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  held  at 
London  on  the  2Sth  January,  1873,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson 
read  his  second  report  upon  the  communication  of  syphilis  m  the 
practice  of  vaccmation.    The  cases  which  he  records  certainly 
strengthen  materially  the  statements  put  forth  in  his  first  report 
upon  this  matter.    The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  cases 
detailed  in  the  report.    A  respectable  married  man,  aged  forty-six, 
applied  to  Moorfields  Ophthalmic  Hospital  on  account  ot  iritis,  which 
at  once  was  perceived  to  be  syphilitic.    He  had  been  vaccinated 
three  months  previously,  but  the  sore,  which  healed,  readily  broke 
out  a  month  after  vaccination,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  hard 
chancre.    A  fortnight  later  an  abundant  secondary  rash  appeared, 
and  in  a  month  after  iritis  set  in.    This  man  had  been  vaccmated 
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with  lymph  taken  from  a  child  who  showed  no  symptoms  except 
"  a  sunken  bridge  of"  tbe  nose."  Twelve  persons  had  been  vacci- 
nated from  lymph  obtained  from  this  child,  and  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  man  in  question  had  been  the  last.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  in  his  case  the  lymph  was  mixed  with  serum  or 
blood.  The  second  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  that  of 
a  lady,  aged  forty-five  years.  She  consulted  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  a 
private  patient,  and  complained  of  a  vascular  growth  in  the  urethra. 
During  examination  the  remains  of  a  copious  and  dusky  riish, 
evidently  of  syphilitic  origin,  Avere  discovered.  She  stated  that 
five  months  previously  she  had  been  vaccinated  by  four  punctures, 
none  of  which  proved  successful.  A  severe  rash  and  inflammation 
of  an  eye  followed,  and  she  felt  very  ill,  A  careful  examination 
showed  the  presence  of  a  dusky  scar  at  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
vaccination  punctures  ;  but  it  was  not  like  a  normal  vaccine  cica- 
trix, and  the  synechias  observed  in  the  left  eye  proved  tbat  the 
organ  had  been  affected  with  iritis.  The  patient  stated  that  a 
month  after  vaccination  one  of  the  punctuies  inflamed,  and  became 
a  hard-edged  ulcer,  which  lasted  three  months.  In  this  case  the 
vaccinifer  was  stated  to  be  a  healthy  child  at  the  time  when  the 
lymph  was  taken  from  it,  but  subsequently  it  had  very  unwhole- 
some sores  about  the  anus,  for  which  it  was  under  treatment  for 
three  months.  Several  persons  had  been  vaccinated  with  lymph 
furnished  by  this  child,  but;,  with  two  exceptions,  it  was  not  ascer- 
tained whether  or  not  syphilis  followed  the  operation.  In  the  case 
of  the  exceptions  no  ill  results  were  observed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  considers  that  these  cases  and  others  prove  that 
syphilis  may  be  propagated  by  the  vaccinator.  He  asks  what  are 
we  to  infer  from  the  fact,  that  of  twelve  persons  vaccinated  from 
the  lymph  of  a  syphilitic  child  only  one  became  tainted  ;  and  he 
states  that  we  must  either  believe  that  the  virus  of  syphilis  is  not 
contained  in  the  lymph  at  all,  or  that  it  is  not  equably  diffused 
throughout  it.  It  would  appear  that  we  may  vaccinate  from  a 
tainted  vaccinifer  without  conveying  the  infectious  matter  of 
syphilis  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  propagate  syphilis 
with  or  without  vaccinia  in  the  operation  of  vaccination.  Acci- 
dentally, on  many  occasions,  lymph  has  been  taken  from  tainted 
children  and  employed  without  any  bad  results.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  the  virus  of  syphilis  is  not  contained  in  the 
vaccine  lymph,  but  that  it  is  derived  from,  or  at  least  is  associated 
with,  some  cell  elements  of  the  blood,  which  need  not  necessarily 
be  palpably  red. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks  that,  with  regard  to  prevention,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible  amongst  medical 
men  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  syphilis  may  be  conveyed  in  the 
matter  used  in  vaccinating.  It  would  be  proper  to  avoid  vacci- 
nating from  children  whose  parents  are  unknown  to  the  operator. 
Lymph  should  not  be  taken  from  first-born  children,  as  it  would 
be  desirable  to  wait  until  the  development  of  one  healthy  child 
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afforded  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  next  one  would  be  free 
from  constitutional  taint.  Lastly,  it  is  most  important  to.  avoid 
blood-stained  lymph  and  recent  exudations  from  the  walls  of  the 
vesicle. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1869,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Mr.  Simon,  deals  in  an  exhaustive  manner  with  this 
question,  and  shows  that  when  vaccination  is  properly  performed, 
it  could  not  by  possibility  be  the  means  of  introducing  syphilis  into 
the  system.    He  examines  into  all  the  alleged  cases  of  syphilitic 
inoculation  by  means  of  impiire  vaccine  lymph,  and  reduces  them 
to  fourteen  in  number,  in  which  "  the  so-called  vaccinator  did  some- 
how or  other  produce  the  result  which  was  attributed  to  him." 
All  these  cases  Mr.  Simon  believes  to  have  been  the  result  of  mala 
praxis.    The  operator  may,  by  some  slovenly  or  careless  act,  have 
mixed  the  poison  of  syphilis  with  the  vaccine  matter;  or  he  may 
have  altogether  substituted  the  former  for  the  latter.    "  If,"  ?ays 
Mr.  Simon,  "  our  ordinary  current  vaccination  propagates  syphilis, 
where  is  the  syphilis  that  it  propagates?    Who  sees  it?  The 
experience  of  this  department  is  an  entire  blank  upon  the  subject. 
For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  been  in  incessant  intimate  commu- 
nication with  the  different  parts  of  England  on  details  of  public 
vaccination,  and  during  these  ten  years  every  one  of  about  3,500 
vaccination  districts,  into  which  England  is  divided,  has  been 
visited  three  or  four  times  by  an  inspector,  specially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  minutely  investigating  the  local  practice  of  vaccination; 
yet  from  this  systematic  and  extremely  detailed  search  for  all  that 
has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  vaccination  in  England,  no  inspector 
has  ever  reported  any  local  accusation  or  suspicion  that  a  vaccinator 
had  communicated  syphilis."  ,    r  ^,  • 

Schreier  of  Eatisbon,  Heim  of  Wurtemberg,  Boeek  of  Christiana 
(so  well  known  for  his  numerous  investigations  relative  to  the 
inoculability  of  syphilis),  and  Taupin  of  Paris  have  designedly 
vaccinated  persons  with  lymph  taken  from  syphilitic  children,  yet 
in  no  one  instance  did  they  succeed  in  communicating  the  syphilitic 
taint  by  that  method.  In  Boeck's  experiments  care  was  taken  to 
mingle  blood  with  the  lymph,  so  that  it  might  not  be  said  that 
although  lymph  had  failed  to  carry  the  poison  of  syphiUs,  the  blood 
of  the  child  might  have  contained  the  contagium. 

The  cases  described  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  are  very  strong  proofs 
in  favour  of  his  statement  that  syphilis  may  be  propagated  by  the 
operation  of  vaccination.  Such  cases  must,  however,  be  of  the 
most  extreme  degree  of  rarity  ;  nor  do  they  prove  that  syphilitic 
poison  can  exist  in  the  vaccine  lymph  itself.  Even  when  a  tainted 
child  is  the  vaccinifer,  only  an  extraordmary  combination  of  un- 
favourable conditions  can  cause  it  to  be  a  means  of  communicating 
syphilis.  In  one  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases  twelve  persons  were 
vaccinated  from  the  tainted  child,  and  only  one-tbe  last-^^as 
affected  with  syphilis.  The  poison  in  the  blood  of  the  child  must 
have  been  in  a  high  state  of  activity,  and  a  portion  of  it,  or  ot.  its 
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serum,  mixed  with  the  vaccine  lymph,  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of 
the  mischief.  It  must,  however,  be  a  rare  case  where  the  blood  of 
a  person  suffering  from  any  form  of  syphilis  is  so  highly  charged 
with  the  poison  of  that  disease  that  a  minute  particle  of  it  is 
capable  of  conveying  infection.  When  we  consider  that  there  are 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  children  vaccinated  annually 
in  these  countries,  it  is  evident  that  if  cases  of  vaccino-syphilis 
were  other  than  barely  possible,  we  should  hear  of  very  many 
cases  such  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

In  an  official  report  presented  to  the  Prefet  of  the  Department 
of  Tarn  by  the  Director  of  Vaccination,  Dr.  Paul  Lalagade,  we 
find  the  following  positive  statement  relative  to  the  non-existence 
•of  vaccino-syphilis:— "  Aujourd'hui  comma  autre  fois,  et  plus 
autorise  par  une  plus  longue  experience,  j'ai  I'intime  conviction 
la  plus  absolue,  que  le  vaccin  humain,  recueilld  et  inocuM  avec 
prudence,  c'est-a-dire  seul,  ne  transmet  et  ne  pent  transmettre 
aucune  maladie  en  dehors  de  la  vaccine." 

Dr.  Lalagade  states  that  during  his  experience,  extending  over  a 
period  of  thirty-one  years,  and  relating  to  30,000  vaccinations  and 
re-vaccinations,  he  has  never  known  an  instance  in  which  any 
constitutional  malady  or  syphilitic  affection  was  transmitted  by 
vaccination.  At  the  same  time,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  the  selection  of  vaccinifers.  The  child  should  be  more  than 
three  months  old,  healthy,  and  of  healthy  parentage. 

In  his  report  for  1869,  Mr.  Simon  gives  the  results  of  Dr. 
Seaton's  inquiries  relative  to  animal  vaccination  on  the  continent. 
They  show  that  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to  adopt  that  system 
m  these  countries.  It  would  appear  that  even  the  most  careful 
practitioners  find  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  transmit 
"successive  vaccinations  from  calf  to  calf  without  very  frequent 
recurrence  of  failures  and  interruptions."  The  proportion  of  un- 
successful attempts  to  vaccinate  perfectly,  to  successful  efforts, 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  high.  At  Rotterdam,  for  example,  the 
proportion  of  unsuccess  was  nearly  twenty  times  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination.  With  respect  to  the  preser  • 
vabihty  of  lymph,  we  learn  that  specimens  of  human  and  animal 
lymph  were  sent  from  Holland  to  one  of  the  eastern  possessions 
otthat  kingdom,  undergoing  in  the  transit  considerable  alterations 
ot  temperature.  Of  forty-four  children  who  were  vaccinated 
with_  the  human  lymph,  sixteen  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
vaccmia ;  whilst  in  not  one  of  forty-seven  cases  in  which  the 
animal  lymph  had  been  employed  had  successful  vaccination  been 
the  result. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
DISINFECTANTS— DEODORANTS— ANTISEPTICS. 

In  the  popular  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  all  bodies  are 
termed  disinfectants  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
rapid  decay  in  organic  bodies,  of  removing  foul  odours,  and  de- 
strovin''-  mephitic  gases  and  vapours.    Many  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  disinfectants  are  really  antiseptics  :  they  act  by  preventing 
putrefaction  and  fermentation,  although  they  do  not  altogether 
prevent  a  very  gradual  but  innocuous  decay.    The  dismtectants 
proper— such  as,  for  example,  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid— do  not 
preserve  organic  bodies  from  decay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
are  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  usually  utterly  destroy,  t.e., 
mineralize  them.    There  are  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  which 
are  ao-ents  intermediate  between  disinfectants  proper  and  anti- 
septics, pure  and  simple:  these  bodies  prevent  decay  in  organic 
matter  not  yet  putrefying  or  fermenting  ;  whilst  they  destroy  more 
or  less  completely  the  offensive  products  of  putrefaction,  such  as, 
for  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  fcetid_  ammonias. 

The  presence  of  low  forms  of  life  or  their  germs  is,  if  not  always, 
at  least  generally,  in  some  way  associated  with  putrefaction.  Now, 
most  of  the  substances  employed  as  disinfectants  possess  the  power 
Tdestroy  these  minute  organisms  and  their  germs.  It  is  remark- 
able Some  substances  which  are  deadly  poisons  to  the  highest 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  can  actually  be  eaten  with  im- 
Sy  and  apparently  with  advantage,  by  creatures  of  lower 
orgaldkdon;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  bodies  which  exercise 
iTtde  If  any' ^^^^^  "P°^  ""'"^      are  capable  of 

desti;Ying  many  kinds  of  those  tiny  animated  specks  which  we 
designate  animalcules.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  germ  heory  of 
contai  disease  be  true,  the  greater  the  power  of  dismfectan  s 
to  nrevent  the  evolution  of  low  forms  of  life  is,  the  more  valuable 
areTey  as  sanitary  agents.  Large  numbers  of  disinfectants 
deodorants  and  antiseptics  are  at  present  in  use,  and  it  would  be  of 
pract'cai  importance  were  their  relative  values  and  special  applica- 

nrSw"of\lasgo^  has  made  very  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  \l  relation  to  the  power  of  cerlain  subsUinces  to 
1  eck  decayrand  to  destroy  the  lowest  forms  of  life.^  His  gene- 
Si  methoTof  procedure  consists  in  adding  determinate  quantiues 
of  salts  acids,^alkalies,  and  various  other  substances  to  measured 

1  Report  of  British  Association  for  the  Adyancctnent  of  Science  for  1871. 
Also  Sasgow  Medical  Journal,  Nov.,  1872,  and  February,  18/3. 
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quantities  of  some  such  organic  mixture  as  filtered  solution  of  beef 
juice  or  infusion  of  hay.  The  mixtures  are  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  from  58°  to  68°  Fahr.,  and  examined  carefully  periodically.  The 
appearance  presented  by  each  mixture  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period  of  time  is  taken  as  showing  the  efficacy  of  the  antiseptic 
employed.  In  some  cases  the  beef  juice  begins  to  putrefy  very 
rapidly,  and  large  numbers  of  low  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  or  of  both,  are  observed  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  mixed 
with  certain  antiseptics,  organic  matter  remains  for  a  very  long  time 
without  putrefying. 

pi:  Dpugall  considers  that  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  substances 
with  which  he  experimented  as  anti-putrefactive  and  anti-fermen- 
tive  agents  is  approximately  shown  in  the  following  table :  


Names  of  Group. 

Anti  putrefactive 
Power. 

Anti  feriiientive 
Power. 

Total  Antiseptic 
Power. 

I.  Metallic  Salts, 

46-6 

64-1 

110-7 

11.  Organic  Acids, 

42-1 

44-6 

85-7 

III.  Inorganic  Acids,  . 

35-6 

37-7 

73-3 

IV.  Salts  of  the  Alkaline 
Earths, 

29-6 

41- 

70-6 

V.  Organic  Salts, 

12-7 

[44-4 

57-1 

VI.  Tincture  of  Iodine 
and  Alcohol, 

5-3 

76-5 

81-8 

Totals,  . 

171-9 

307*3 

The  following  are  the  more  important  features  of  Dr.  Dougall's 
experiments.  The  metallic  saUs  show  the  highest  preventive 
power,  but  some  of  them  stand  low  in  the  group,  whilst  sulphate 
ot  copper  has  a  very  high  preventive  power.  The  organic  acids 
have,  as  a  group,  a  preventive  energy  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
metallic  salts ;  but  the  extremes  in  this  group  are  not  so  great  as 
in  the  case  of  the  metallic  salts.  Amongst  the  inorganic  acids 
sulphuric  acid  occupies  a  very  high  place,  and  it  brings  up  its 
group  to  a  comparatively  high  position.  Alcohol  and  its  deriva- 
tives have  higher  preventive  power  than  we  had  believed  them  to 
possess.  Were  it  not  for  the  remarkable  disinfecting  properties  of 
bichromate  of  potassium,  the  preventive  powers  of  the  inorganic 
alka  ine  salts  would  be  very  low.  The  snlts  of  the  alkaline  earths 
would  also  have  a  low  place  were  it  not  for  the  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium, which  possesses  somewhat  high  antiseptic  powers  The 
aromatic  oils  are  inert  in  the  urinous  and  albuminous  liquids,  but 
have  a  tolerable  preventive  power  in  the  hay  infusion.  The  gi^ups 
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of  animal  substances  and  bitter  extracts  show  little  save  blanks  ; 
and  the  poisonous  vegetable  extracts  have  literally  no  preventive 
power  at  all. 

It  is  curious  that  sulphurous  acid,  which  has  so  long  been  ex- 
tolled as  a  powerful  disinfectant,  should  be  found  by  Dr.  Dougall 
to  be  inferior  to  oil  of  vitriol  and  other  bodies  not  usually  classed 
amongst  disinfectants.  Dr.  Dougall  used,  however,  the  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  iu  water  prepared  according  to  the  formula 
given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  This  solution  contains  only 
10  per  cent,  of  actual  sulphurous  acid;  whilst  I  presume  Dr. 
Doutrall  employed  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Permanganate  of  potassium  and  Condy's  fluid— disinfectants  of 
hio-h  reputation— possess  very  feeble  preventive  power.  Bichromate 
of  "potassium  gave  such  good  proofs  of  its  preventive  power  that 
Dr.  Dougall  was  led  to  experiment  with  its  acid  constituent, 
chromic  acid.  This  body  he  found  to  possess  the  following  pre- 
ventive powers : —  . 

Hay  infusion,  1-4000;  urine,  M400;  beef  juice  and  egg  albu- 
min, 1-1200 ;  average,  1-2200.  . 

These  results  prove  the  remarkable  disinfecting  properties  ot 
chromic  acid,  and  Dr.  Dougall  expresses  an  opinion  that  this  com- 
pound will  yet  take  the  foremost  place  amongst  sanitary  agents.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  if  chromic  acid  can  be  produced  at  so  low  a 
cost  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  lime, 
and  other  cheap  disinfectants.  r  i 

Dr.  Dougall  assigns  a  very  high  position  to  chloride  ot  alumi- 
nium amongst  the  disinfectants.  In  the  case  of  the  hay  infusion, 
its  preventive  power  is  double  that  of  any  of  the  other  substances 
named  in  the  tables.  It  has  been  used  to  disinfect  the  sewage 
of  Dublin,  and  the  foetid  mud  laid  bare  during  low_  ^vater  on 
the  foreshores  of  the  River  Lilfey,  and  in  each  case  with  decided 
success,  and  at  a  low  cost.  One  pound  of  chloralum  (a  commercial 
article  containing  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  aluminium, 
lately  brought  prominently  under  public  notice  by  Mr.  Gatngee, 
the  eminent  veterinarian)  dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  w^ter  was 
used Tn  dLinfecti^  25  sqiare  yards  of  f.tid  slob  Mr.  Wanklyn, 
the  well-known  London  chemist,  says  of  chloralum:-  tor  re- 

''t'^^^^o^.  chloride  of  lime  in  any  of 
his  experiments;  and  he  does  not  give  us  the  strength  of  the 
"  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium"  which  he  employed. 

Dr.  Dougall  believes  that  animalcules  and  fungi  rather  prevent 
than  cause  putrefaction.    They  are  nature's  scavengers  and  sani- 
tary police,  sweeping  away  the  decomposing  organic  matters  winch 
if  no?  reorganized  into  the  mechanisms  of  these  tiny  objects,  would 
produce  noxious  vapours  and  gases.    An  malcute  and  fungi  ar 
the  signs,  but  not  the  cause,  of  decay.    If  organic  matter  be  not 
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present  in  a  decomposing  state,  the  fungi  and  bacteria  will  not 
appear,  because  there  is  no  nutriment  upon  which  they  could  sub- 
sist and  multiply.    Disinfectants,  according  to  this  view,  would 
probably  prove  useful,  not  so  much  by  destroying  animalcules  and 
fungi  as  by  preventing  rapid  molecular  changes  in  the  substances 
with  which  they  are  mixed.    Dr.  Dougall's  view  of  the  functions 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  are  in  accord  with  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  "  Consider,"  says  that  philosopher,  when  speaking  of 
the  infusoria,  "their  incredible  numbers,  their  insatiable  voracity, 
and  that  it  is  the  particles  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  bodies 
which  they  are  appointed  to  devour  and  assimilate.    Surely,  we 
must  in  some  degree  be  indebted  to  those  ever-active  invisible 
scavengers  for  the  salubrity  of  our  atmosphere.    Nor  is  this  all. 
They  perform  a  still  more  important  office,  in  preventing  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  present  amount  of  organic  matter  upon 
the  earth;   for  when  this  matter  is  dissolved  and  suspended  in 
water  in  that  state  of  comminution  and  decay  which  immediately 
precedes  its  final  decomposition  into  the  elementary  gases,  and  its 
consequent  return  from  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  world,  these 
wakeful  members  of  nature's  invisible  police  are  everywhere  ready 
to  arrest  the  fugitive  organized  particles,  and  turn  them  back  into 
the  ascendmg  stream  of  animal  life.    Having  converted  the  dead 
and  decomposing  particles  into  their  own  tissues,  they  themselves 
become  the  food  of  larger  infusoria,  and  of  numerous  other  small 
animals,  as  the  rotiferae,  which  in  their  turn  are  devoured  by  larger 
animals,  as  fishes  ;  and  thus  a  pabulum  fit  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  highest  organized  beings  is  brought  back  by  a  short  route  from 
the  extremity  of  the  realms  of  organic  matter." 

Dr.  Dougall  considers  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  fairly 
admit  ot  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  not  identical  processes, 
though  apparently  producing  similar  results.  Putrefaction  per  se 
IB  a  fluid,  as  distinguished  from  fermentation,  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  m.crozymes,  putrid  odour,  haziness,  neutral,  alkaline, 
or  faint  acid  reaction,  and  slowness  of  change.  Fermentation  in  a 
fluid  consists  in  the  presence  of  torula;,  tuits  of  mycelia,  leptothrix 
hlaments,  and  other  cryptogams,  mouldy  aroma,  transparency  of 
fluid,  distinct  acid  reaction  and  rapidity  of  change,  as  compared 
with  that  produced  by  putrefaction.  The  ultimate  results  of  both 
processes  are,  however,  similar. 

2.  Simple  solutions  of  organic  matter,  when  they  decompose, 
putrefy  in  the  first  instance.  ^  ' 

poS'tira^^^^"*^  organic  solutions  vary  in  the  time  of  their  decom- 

4.  Putrefaction  is  more  difficult  to  prevent  than  fermentation. 
m!tJ ^"'^^T^  of  neutral  and  faintly  acid  solutions  of  organic 
matter^^  when  they  decompose,  putrefy  in  the  first  instance 

b.  J\eutral  mixtures  remain  neutral  after  putrefying— with  but 
one  exception-pure  quinine,  which  remains  alkaline. 
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7.  Fermentation  and  putrefaction  may  proceed  for  a  short  time 
together,  but  almost  never  originate  simultaneously.  The  only 
exception  is  alcohol. 

8.  Fermentation  very  frequently  subsides  into  putrefaction,  but 
putrefaction  is  seldom  intensified  into  fermentation.  Out  of  65 
instances  in  which  fermentation  and  putrefaction  occurred  m  the 
same  solution,  fermentation  changed  into  putrefaction  55  times, 
and  putrefaction  into  fermentation  only  10  times.  In  the  former 
the  change  took  place  early,  generally  in  from  two  to  ten  days. 
In  the  latter,  late,  in  from  50  to  90  days.  In  the  ten  mstances 
toruljE  were  present  only,  and  sparse,  except  m  the  _  alcohol 
solution,  in  which  were  peniciUia  only.  Hence,  when  fungi  appear 
in  a  putrid  liquid  there  are  almost  always  torulas. 

9.  When  peniciUia  are  found  in  a  solution  of  organic  matter  it 

is  almost  carried  away.  . 

10.  Moderately  acid  solutions  of  fresh  organic  matter  generally 
first  quickly  ferment  and  soon  putrefy. 

li:  Most  fresh  organic  fluids,  becoming  putrid  when  rendered 
acid,  become,  with  few  exceptions,  neutral.  _ 

12.  The  same  acid  substance  in  different  proportions  may  de- 
termine putrefaction  or  fermentation.  _ 

13  The  odours  of  fermentation  and  of  putrefaction  are  dis- 
tinct.-Organic  matter  in  a  state  of  fermentation  has  usuaHy  au 
earthy  or  mouldy  odour,  but  not  always  unpleasant.  The  effluvia 
of  putrefaction  vary,  but  are  always  repulsive  and  easily  discrimi- 
nated from  the  musty  rotten  straw  odour  of  fermentation. 

14.  — Almost  all  antiputrefactives  are  acid,  _ 

15.  The  best  antiputrefactives  are  acid.-Mercuric  dichloride, 
chromic  acid,  potassic  dichromate,  cupric  sulphate,  benzoic  acid, 

Te^tood  an;i£;nentives  are  commonly  bad  antiputrefactives, 
and  are  neutral— Fzrfe  baric  chloride,  quinine,  beberia  sulphate, 

"'irfgood  antifermentive  may  be  a  fair  antiputrefactive.- 
Zinc  chloride,  sulphurous  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  quimne,  iodine. 

18  Bad  antifelentives  are  commonly  good  antiputrelactiyes, 
and  are  acid._Aluminic  chloride,  sulphuric  oxahc.  nitro-hydro- 
chloric,  and  arsenious  acids,  plumbic  «f  ^^^e  f  c- 

19  A  good  antiputrefactive  may  be  a  lair  antiteimen  ive 
Potassic  dichromate,  iron  alum,  zinc  sulphate,  cupiic  sulphate, 

plumbic  acetate,  picric  acid,  &c.  nrcrnnic 

20  Fermentation  may  begin  and  end  per  se  m  an  organic 
solution.- All  S^xtures  Igured^  in  the  fungi  columns  and  blank  in 
the  corresponding  microzyme  columns.  orp-anic 

21.  Putrefaction  may  begin  and  end  per  se  an  game 
solution.- All  mixtures  figured  in  the  microzyme  columns  and  blank 
in  the  corresponding  fungi  columns. 

1  This  statement,  and  a  few  others,  refer  to  the  tables  in  Dr.  Dougall's 
paper. 
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22.  The  best  antiseptics  are  acids,  mercuric  dichloride,  benzoic 
acid,  chromic  acid,  cupric  sulphate,  argentic  nitrate,  potassic  dich- 
romate. 

Dr.  Dougall  also  gives  us  the  results  of  experiments  which  he 
made  to  determine  the  influence  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants  on 
vaccine  lymph.  He  states  that  his  results,  so  far  as  chlorine  is 
concerned,  confirm  those  of  my  own  experiments  given  in  the 
appendix  to  this  work. 

In  a  paper'  which  I  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  and  which  is 
published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  June,  • 
1872, 1  have  described  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  appear 
to  show  the  inutility  of  ordinary  gaseous  disinfection.  I  found 
that  vaccine  lymph  retained  its  infecting  power  when  exposed  for 
24  hoursjto  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  chlorine  or  sulphu- 
rous acid  gas.  Ikcteria  exposed  for  24  hours  to  the  influence  of 
dry^  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  also  retained  their  vitality. 
Disinfectants  to  be  useful  must  be  liberally  applied. 

P.  C.  Plugge,  in  a  very  elaborate  paper^  on  the  value  of  phenol 
(carbolic  acid)  as  a  disinfectant,  inclines  to  the  view  that  living 
organisms  originate  the  process  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 
He  considers  that  in   any  case  it  is  important  to  render  the 
organisms  that  are  found  in  putrefying  and  fermenting  substances 
harm  ess.    He  finds  that  in  liquids  sufficiently  acidulated,  only 
harmless  moulds  appear ;  and,  therefore,  he  proposes  to  add  an 
acid  to  organic  liquids,  so  as  to  prevent  the  production  of  dangerous 
forms  oi  animal  life.  Phenol,  according  to  this  author,  is  the  most 
efficacious  acid  to  employ.    The  butyric  fermentation  in  milk  was 
prevented  by  the  addition  of       part  of  phenol,  and  minute  quan- 
tities ot  It  prevented  the  transformation  of  starch  into  su<^ar,  and 
ot  albuminoids  into  peptones.     The  antiputrefactive  influence  of 
phenol  was  compared  with  sulphate  of  iron,  chlorine,  chloride  of 
lime,  the  permanganates,  and  the  mineral  acids  ;  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  result  was  in  favour  of  the  carbolic  acid.  Dou^all's 
experiments  with  carbolic  acid  did  not  affi)rd  results  so  favourable 
to  that  article. 

The  researches  of  Fremey  {Les  Mondes,  No.  7,  1872)  led  him 
to  assert,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Plugge  and  many  others,  that 
termentation  can  take  place  without  the  presence  of  living  oro-an- 
isms.  _  He  considers  that  he  has  produced  alcoholic,  lactic,  °and 
Dutyric  termentation  in  the  complete  absence  of  germs.  He  claims 
to  have  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  barley,  grapes,  milk, 
beer,  yeast,  and  the  mother  liquors  that  ferments  are  not  derived 
irom  germs. 

volume!'  ^^^"^  P*"''  ^"'"^  °^      appendix  to  this 
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Hygiene  of  the  Sick  Room  The  atmosphere  of  a  room  in  which 

a  patient  lies  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  such  disin- 
fectants as  sulphurous  acid  or  chlorine.     Abundance  of  fresh  air 
should  be  admitted— in  fact,  too  much  attention  could  hardly  be 
paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  apartment,  and  it  should  be  provided 
with  a  fire-place.    The  larger  the  room  is,  the  better  for  both 
patient  and  attendants.    Light  should,  unless  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  be  freely  admitted.     Solution  of  chloralum  or  per- 
manganate of  potassium  should  be  placed  in  large  saucers,  ihe 
deiecta  and  saliva  of  the  patient  should  be  instantly  covered  with  a 
strong  solution  of  bluestone,  chloralum,  or  a  weak  solution  ot 
chloride  of  lime;  and  they  should  be  speedily  conveyed  from  the 
room.  Slops  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  promptly  removed,    ihe  less 
furniture  (consistent  with  comfort)  the  room  contains  the  better. 
Window  and  bed  curtains,  carpets,  and  table  cloths  should  not  be 
tolerated.     The  linen  which  has  been  removed  from  the  patient 
is  best  placed  in  a  tub  containing  chloride  of  lime  solution.    In  a 
house  where  there  are  several  inmates,  it  is  well  to  hang  a  sheet 
moistened  with  chloralum,  &c.,  outside  the  door  of  the  sick  room. 
Instead  of  handkerchiefs,  the  patient  might  use  rags  and  these 
after  use  should  be  place.l  in  a  basin,  and  covered  with  disinfecting 
solution      The  attendants  should  place  themselves  in  such  a  way 
that  the  air  entering  the  apartment  would  pass  from  them  towards 
the  patient.    The  less  communication  held  between  the  inmates  ot 
the  sick  room  and  those  of  the  other  apartments  (who  are  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  house)  the  better.     Should  the  patient  die  the 
body  should  be  isolated,  and  interred  as  speedily  as  decency  admits 

Disinfection  of  the  Empty  Room.- Mi^r  ^^e/e^^^f  / 
patient,  the  room  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  disinfected  and 
aired     All  the  furniture  which  admits  of  it  should  be  washed  with 
stroncr  chloralum  solution  and  removed  to  an  empty  room.     1  he 
apartment  being  completely  denuded  of  its  furniture,  the  process 
of  purification  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner 
Wash  the  floor  and  woodwork  with  water  and  (preferably  carbolic 
acid)  soap.    Remove  the  wall  paper  (first  washing  it  with  solution 
of  chloralum  or  other  disinfecting   agent,  so  as  to  protect  the 
Irkmen),  and  wash  the  walls  with  solution  o  chloride  of  lime  or 
hot  lime  wash.  Close  up  all  openings  except  the  d-r  ;  and  havi  g 
venerated  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  a  powerful  disinfectant,  in.tantly 
fethe  and  close  the  door.     After  twenty-four  hours  the  door  and 
windows  are  to  be  thrown  open,  and  in  a  few  days  the  room  is 
readv  to  be  re-papered,  and  its  ceding  whitened.  ,  , 

The  quantity  of  disinfectant  used  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  ?he  room.  If  it  contain  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  it  would 
requ  e  the  combustion  of  about  27  pounds  of  sulphur  to  convert 
all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  even  hen  only 
l^I^ftho^the  space  in  the  room  would  be  occup>ed  w^^^^^^^ 
rous  acid  (fumes  of  burning  sulphur).    I  do  not  thmk  that  less 
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than  4  pounds  of  sulphur  would  produce  sufficient  fumes  where- 
with adequately  to  disinfect  a  room  containing  9,000  cubic  feet. 
Chlorine  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  more  powerful  disinfectant  than 
sulphurous  acid.  For  a  room  such  as  that  above  described,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  the  gas  evolved  from  a  mixture  of 
2|  pounds  of  alum  cake  and  3  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  (but 
mixed  with  hypochlorous  acid)  of  3  pounds  of  bleaching  powder  and 
1  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  (previously)  with  four  times  its 
volume  of  water. 

The  sulphur  is  best  burnt  in  one  or  more  earthenware  pipkins, 
containing  a  few  red  hot  coals,  and  placed  upon  flags,  slates,  or 
over  water,  so  as  to  avoid  accident  from  fire.  In  liberating 
the  chlorine  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  especially  when  oil 
of  vitriol  is  employed.  The  oil  of  vitriol  should  be  diluted  in  an 
earthenware  vessel,  which  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  heat 
evolved  from  the  mixture.  The  bleaching  powder  is  best 
placed  in  a  crock,  or  large  baking  dish,  and  the  diluted  acid 
poured  into  the  latter.  As  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas  of  a 
most  irritating  and  poisonous  nature  takes  place  the  instant  the 
acid  comes  into  contact  with  the  powder,  the  operator  must  effect 
a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  room,  instantly  closing  the  door 
after  him.  Whilst  working  a  muffler  should  be  kept  over  the 
mouth  and  nose.  To  disinfect  with  nitrous  fumes,  mix  1  pint  of 
commercial  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  pour 
the  diluted  acid  upon  i  a  pound  of  copper  turnings.  If  copper 
filings  be  used,  the  disengagement  of  the  fumes  takes  place  very 
rapidly,  I  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  nitrous  acid  unless  where 
a  medical  officer  of  health,  personally  superintends  the  disinfection. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  room  may  be  disinfected  by  means  of  liquids; 
but  in  such  cases  the  purifier  must  be  applied  in  the  form  of  spray, 
which  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  readily  accomplished. 

Disinfection  of  Clothing. — Clothes  that  are  not  injured  by 
being  washed  may  be  disinfected  by  prolonged  steeping  in  solution 
of  chloralum  (half  a  pint  of  the  commercial  solution  to  a  gallon  of 
water)  or,  preferably,  chloride  of  lime  (6  ozs.  to  the  gallon). 
Coloured  fabrics  are  injured  by  chloride  of  lime,  and  uncoloured 
linen  and  calico  articles  cannot  be  left  long  in  its  solution  without 
being  more  or  less  injured.     If  Condy's  solution  be  used,  merely 
thoroughly  immerse  the  linen  in  it,  and  speedily  rinse  out  in  cold 
water ;  for  if  the  article  be  left  too  long  in  this  solution  it  is  liable 
to  become  stained.    Air  heated  to  from  260  degs.  to  300  degs.  . 
Fahrenheit  is  undoubtedly  the  best  disinfecting  agent  for  clothing 
and  bedding,  as  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  the 
articles,  whilst  it  is  as  effective  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  ordinary 
disinfectants.     An  oven  cautiously  heated  may  be  employed,  the 
articles  being  kept  in  the  heated  air  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  least. 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  constructed  a  hot  air  disinfeetino- 
chamber  at  a  cost  of  £400.    It  is  situated  in  Marrowbone-lane,  in 
the  «  Liberties,"  and  any  poor  person  may  have  their  tainted  cloth- 
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ing  disinfected  in  it  without  any  charge,  or  in  the  case  of  others, 
at  the  following  nominal  charges  : — 


Charges  jor  disinfecting  articles  at  the  hot-air  chamber. 


d. 

0 
0 


>» 

» 
J) 

>> 


Per  day  of  9  hours,  at  disinfecting  temperature  (300°) 
Per  period  of  5  hours,  ditto 

(These  charges  include  coals  and  attendance.) 
Disinfecting  single  blankets,  each 
„  per  pair  of  double 

„  rugs,  each 

„  quilts,  each 

sheets,  pair 
bed  ticks,  each  ... 
pillow  cases,  pair  ... 
great  coats 
body  coats 

trowsers  ...  ...  ••• 

small  articles,  dozen 
„  shawl 

hearth  rug 
„  carpets,  dozen  yards 

„  curtains,  pairs     ...  ...  ...  ---  - 

Articles  belonging  to  the  poor  are  disinfected  gratuitously,  .if  ordered  by 
medical  or  relieving  officer. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  do  not  more  fre- 
quently avail  themselves  of  the  great  advantages  which  this  hot 
air  chamber  offers  as  a  means  of  stamping  out  scarlatina,  whooping 
cough,  and  similar  diseases.  If  this  chamber  were  in  constant  re- 
quisition, I  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  the  mortality  from  zymotic 
diseases  in  Dublin  would  soon  be  sensibly  diminished.^ 
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Hot  Air  Disinfecting  Chamber. 

The  engraving  shows  the  construction  of  the  chamber.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  compartment  in  which  the  clothes  are 

»  Anyone  requiring  clothing  to  be  disinfected  at  the  hot  air  chamber 
should  write  a  day  previously  to  the  articles  being  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the 
chamber,  Corporation  Depot,  Marrowbone- Inne.  1  he  articles  may  be  en- 
closed in  sacking  or  matting  and  sent  in  a  hand  or  other  cart,  but  not  m  a 
cab  or  similar  vehicle. 
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heated  are  built  of  brick,  and  its  floor  is  composed  of  perforated 
iron  plate.  The  heat  is  radiated  into  the  compartment  from  the 
exterior  surface  of  a  coil  of  iron  pipe,  80  feet  long,  and  which  acts 
as  part  of  the  furnace  flue.  The  products  of  the  combustion  which 
takes  place  in  the  furnace  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  without  pre- 
viously mixing  with  the  air  contained  in  the  close  chamber ;  no 
emanations  from  the  infected  clothes  can  pass  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequently  no  one  need  feel  alarmed  at  the  close  propinquity 
of  the  apparatus. 

Sewage  Disinfection. — Solution  of  chloralum,  carbolic  acid,  or 
of  some  such  metallic  salt  as  copperas,  should  occasionally  be 
poured  into  the  sinks,  and  all  other  places  leading  to  the  sewer. 
The  ash-pit  or  midden  is  benefited  by  the  occasional  sprinkling  of 
a  disinfecting  liquid.     If  there  be  a  cistern  of  water  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  W.  C,  pour  into  it  daily  a  wineglassful  of  carbolic 
acid  solution.     One  pound  of  chloralum  powder,  five  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  one  pint  of  carbolic  acid  ai-e  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  add  to  five  gallons  of  water  ;  it  the  sewers  be  very  offensive, 
somewhat  stronger  solutions  may  be  applied ;  whilst  for  watering 
streets  the  solution  may  be  ten  times  weaker.   On  the  whole,  car- 
bolic acid  seems  the  best  application  to  sewage. 

For  manure  heaps  and  liquid  manure,  chlorine  and  chloride  of 
lime  are  very  unsuitable,  whilst  iron  per  chloride  and  chloralum  are 
suitable  applications.  If  the  manure  be  quite  fresh,  quick-lime  is 
a  good  preservative,  but  this  substance  acts  unfavourably  on  stale 
manure.  One  pound  of  freshly  burnt  quick-lime  is  sufficient  for 
100  gallons  of  fresh  liquid  manure,  and  it  will  preserve  its  fertil- 
ising qualities  for  a  long  time. 

The  following  substances  include  all  the  really  useful  disinfec- 
tants and  antiseptics : — ■ 

Nitrous  Fumes. — On  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid  a  colour- 
less gas  is  evolved,  which,  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  air, 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  latter,  and  produces  ruddy  fumes — a 
variable  mixture  of  nitrous  acid  and  hyponitric  acid.  These  fumes 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  the  gaseous  disinfectants,  but 
they  are  so  dangerous  to  life  that  they  should  only  be  used  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  scientific  or  medical  man. 

Chlorine  By  heating  blask  oxide  of  manganese  with  about 

four  times  its  weight  of  commercial  muriatic  acid,  a  yellowish 
green  gas,  termed  chlorine,  is  evolved.  It  possesses  a  very  power- 
ful odour,  and  cannot  be  safely  inspired,  even  when  largely  diluted 
with  air.  The  gas  can  also  be  obtained  by  adding  5  parts  of  alum 
cake  to  4  parts  of  bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of  lime;  or,  but 
in  an  impure,  but  equally  efficacious,  state,  by  the  addition  of  one 
part  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  three  parts  of  bleaching  powder.  A  few 
crystals  of  potassic  chlorate  (chlorate  of  potash),  placed  in  a 
saucerful  of  muriatic  acid,  slowly  evolve  chlorine. 

Sulphurous  Acid  is  prepared  by  burning  sulphur.  It  is  a 
colourless  gas,  and,  like  chlorine,  cannot  be  breathed  without 
injury  to  the  lungs. 
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Muriatic  Acid. — The  acid  liquid  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  spirits  of  salts,  or  muriatic  acid,  is  water  containing  in 
solution  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
By  boiling  the  commercial  article,  the  gas  which  it  contains  is, 
in  great  part,  expelled,  and  it  acts  as  a  disinfectant  of  moderate 
power.    The  liquid  also  possesses  disinfecting  properties, 

Condys  Liquid  is  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  in 
water.  It  acts  by  freely  parting  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxygen 
■which  it  contains,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  organic  matter, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  in  a  decaying  state.  Although  by  no  means 
so  powerful  as  some  other  disinfectants,  it  possesses  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  without  odour,  and  it  is,  therefore,  well  adapted 
for  use  in  the  sick  room. 

Carbolic  Acid. — Pure  carbolic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  solid  ; 
but  the  commercial  article  is  a  thin,  tar-like  liquid,  with  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  tar  and  creosote.  This  substance 
acts  by  reason  of  its  great  antiseptic  virtues.  When  mixed  with 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  it  prevents  them  from  fermenting 
or  becoming  putrescent;  but  it  allows  them  to  undergo  a  very 
slow  and  harmless  kind  of  decay,  or  oxidation,  during  which  pro- 
cess no  hurtful  matters  are  evolved.  It  destroys  animalcules  and 
minute  plants  ;  but  in  this  respect  it  is  excelled  by  other  sanitary 
agents.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  valuable  disinfecting 
properties  of  carbolic  acid,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  odour 
is  objectionable,  and  that  so  many  accidents  have  occurred  from 
persons  drinking  it  in  mistake  for  porter  and  other  liquids.  Tar, 
and  tar  oils,  possess,  but  in  a  much  feebler  degree,  the  disinfecting 
properties  ot  carbolic  acid  ;  whilst  picric  acid  and  benzoic  acid  (a 
dear  substance)  are  probably  more  powerful  sanitary  agents  than 

carbolic  acid.  .  r  c  u  + 

Vinegar  and  ammonia,  though  used  as  disinfectants,  are  ot  but 

little  value  as  such.  .  ,v      a  j- 

Sulphatt  of  Copper  {Bluestone  or  Blue  Vitriol).— According 
to  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Dougall,  bluestone  possesses  germ- 
destroying  and  anti-putrefactive  properties  equal  to  those _  ot 
Chloride  of  aluminium  :  it  differs  from  the  latter,  however,  in  being 
poisonous.  Sulphate  of  copper  instantly  removes  the  odour  ot 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  .  „    .  .  * 

Nitrate  of  Lead  has  been  used  as  a  disinfecting  agent,  but  not 
lareelv  It  rapidly  removes  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  may  be  applied  to  foul  sewage.    This  salt  is  poisonous. 

Sulphate,  Sulphite,  and  Chloride  of  Zinc  are,  especial  y  the 
latter  two,  good  disinfectants,  particularly  i«f  ^««^«Sf ;  l^ey 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  poisonous.     "  Burnet  s  Solution 
is  simply  chloride  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water;  it  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  dissolving  pieces  of  zinc  in  muriatic  acid. 

Ferrous  Sulphate  {Sulphate  of  Iron,  Copperas,  or  Green 
Vitriol)  is  the  cheapest  of  the  heavy  metallic  salts  used  for  disin- 
fecting purposes.    It  is  applied  to  manure  heaps  and  sewage  ;  but 
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it  is  not  a  powerful  sanitary  agent.  Ferric  chloride,  or  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  has  been  employed  rather  largely  as  a  sewage 
deodorant.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  rust  of  iron  in  muriatic 
acid. 

Bichromate  of  Potassium  (bichromate  of  potash)  is  extolled  as 
a  disinfectant  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith — a  distinguished  sanitarian,  and 
still  more  recently  by  Dr.  Dougall :  the  latter  says  of  chromic  acid 
(prepared  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  bichromate  of  potassium) 
that  its  antiseptic  power  is  double  that  of  carbolic  acid,  and  that 
"  it  must  ere  long  take  the  foremost  place  as  a  sanitary  agent."  I 
think,  however,  that  chromic  acid  is  hardly  likely  to  become  a 
cheap  disinfectant. 

Surgeon-Major  O.  Nial's  experiments  with  potassium  chromate 
gave  results  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Dougall. ' 

^'Bisulphite  of  Lime"  has  been  largely  used  as  an  antiseptic,  but 
chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  meat  and  other  kinds  of  food.  It 
has  been  highly  commended  by  several  chemists. 

"  M'DougalVs  Powder"  is  a  compound  of  calcium  sulphite 
(sulphite  of  lime)  and  carbolate  of  calcium  (carbolate  of  lime). 
It  is  extensively  used  as  a  deodorant  for  sewage,  stables,  &c. 

Alum,  Lime,  "  Superphosphate  of  Magnesia,"  and  other  earthy 
bodies,  are,  or  have  been,  employed  as  disinfectants,  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  sewage.  Alum  and  other  salts  of  the  earth  alumina  appear 
on  the  whole  to  yield  tolerably  satisfactory  results  as  sewage 
deodorants. 

Charcoal  in  lumps  has  been  found  useful  in  absorbing  foul 
gases  from  the  air  of  dairies,  stables,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SPREADING  OF  DISEASES  AND  HOW  TO  PRE7ENT  IT. 

A  person  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease  is?  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  a 
lunatic— both  are  dangerous  to  health  and  life.    They  are  how- 
ever, usually  treated  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  lunatic,  if  he 
exhibit  the  slightest  tendency  to  do  violence  to  any  one,  is,  on  the 
production  of  a  medical  certificate,  summarily  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  and  placed  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  prevent  him  from  injuring  any  one.  On  the  other  hand 
the  small-pox  or  scarlatina  patient  is  not  interfered  with.  He  may 
when  barely  convalescent,  mix,  without  let  or  hindrance,  in  crowd- 
travel  in  tram-cars,  railways,  carriages,  and  cabs,  go  to  places  of 
worship  and  amusement,  and,  in  a  word,  scatter  the  seeds  of  disease 
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broadcast  amongst  the  population.    But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
law  prohibits  persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  from  ex- 
posing themselves  in  public.    The  26th  section  of  the  Sanitary 
Act,  "1866,  certainly  provides  a  penalty  for  such  an  act;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  any  one  being  prosecuted  for  a  breach  of  this  law. 
People  are  daily  prosecuted  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  for 
alio  win"-  the  existence  of  house  nuisances,  rooms  to  be  over- 
crowded, tenement  houses  to  be  dilapidated;  and  but  rarely, 
indeed  do  we  read  of  the  prosecution  of  persons  for  spreadmg  con- 
taffion'araongst  the  people.    Perhaps  I  may  take  an  extreme  view 
of  this  matter  ;  but  I  hold  that  every  person  suffermg  from  such 
a  disease  as  small-pox  should  be  deemed  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
community,  and  should  be  placed  under  such  conditions  as  would 
at  least  diminish  the  amount  of  mischief  which  such  persons  at 
present  occasion.     No  doubt,  any  such  interference  with  a  patient 
would  be  considered  by  many  a  high-handed  procedure,  and  an  un- 
warrantable interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ;  but  there 
are  few  laws  enacted  for  the  well-being  of  the  community  that  do 
not  interfere  with  the  so-called  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  liber  y 
claimed  for  a  scarlatina  patient  or  convalescent  is  the  liberty  to 
freelv  communicate  their  disease  to  healthy  persons,  and  that  free- 
dom is  certainly  one  which  the  body  politic,  for  its  own  sake,  is  jasti- 

^'TiTere  Ire  gfeat  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  compulsorily 
isolatinc.  infected  persons  and  the  convalescent  from  contagious 
dTsea se  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  The  law  relative  to  ex- 
posure of  persons  affected  with  contagious  disease  should  be  strictly 
enforced  ^  No  person  suffering  from  such  maladies  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  any  house  containing  more  than  one  family, 
^r  in  any  dwelling  in  which  there  is  not  ample  accommodation 
The  prompt  removal  of  persons  affected  with  contagious  disease 
to  LKl  would  materially  lessen  the  current  stock  of  contagion. 
With Tlpect  to  convalescents,  they  should  be  detained  unt.  such 
time  as  heir  medical  attendants  pronounced  them  free  from  conta- 
nV^t  leilt  not  likely  to  be  capable  of  communicating  disease. 
!)V°:;urs:,contare   e^^^^^  should  be  provided  in  such  cases; 

pagatmg  disease.  ihose  ^eiong  ^  J'  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  to 
from  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are  "^q^*^'^  >^  disinfected  In 
the  pawnbroL,  without  having  Fev--ly;^^^^^^^  ^^^I^^ 
this  way  disease  ^^^^^en  spread  borne  7^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  cast  off  straw  from  the  patients  beds  1  J 

^:rr l^^r t;tlSt^  straw  and  lay  upon  it  con- 
traded  the  disease. 
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Lodgings  and  whole  houses  recently  tenanted  by  persons 
affected  with  zymotic  diseases  are  often  immediately  afterwards  let 
to  persons,  without  in  the  first  instance  thoroughly  cleansing  and 
disinfecting  them.    This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  mode  of 
spreading  disease.    Housekeepers  and  others  who  allow  persons  to 
occupy  rooms  or  houses  recently  the  abode  of  persons  affected  with 
infectious  disease,  and  which  have  not  been  disinfected,  are  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  under  Vic.  29  and  30,  c.  90,  sec.  39. 
Persons  who  sell  infected  clothing,  bedding,  or  rags,  and  owners 
or  drivers  of  cabs,  or  other  public  conveyances,  who  do  not  imme- 
diately disinfect  their  vehicles  after  conveying  any  sufferer  from 
contagious  disease,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  under  section  38  of  the 
same  act;  but  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  no 
public  cab  or  other  vehicle  of  the  kind  should  be  used  ibr  conveying 
the  sufferers  from  contagious  maladies.  Besides,  who  is  to  see  that 
the  cab  owner  properly  disinfects  his  vehicle.    The  operation 
should  be  performed  for  him  at  his  own  expense  by  the  local  sani- 
tary authority.    Section  24,  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  enables  local 
authorities  to  provide  conveyances  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
^   There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  contagion 
IS  communicated  by  the  sick  or  convalescent  coming  into  direct  or 
nearly  direct  contact  with  the  healthy.  In  schools  sick  or  recently 
recovered  children  infect  their  healthy  fellow  pupils  with  scarla- 
tina, measles,  and  whooping  cough.    Nurses  from  hospitals  con- 
vey contagion  to  their  own  homes,  aad  to  those  of  their  friends. 
Ihe  laundress'  disseminates  the  poison  of  scarlatina  and  small-pox 
amongst  her  employers.  The  tailor  and  dressmaker,  working  in  their 
own  wretched  rooms,  often  ply  their  needles  close  to  fever  stricken 
parents.    A  case  came  under  my  own  notice  where  a  tailor,  still 
suffering  from  small-pox,  actually  helped  his  father  to  make  a  suit 
of  clothes  which  had  to  be  finished  within  a  limited  time.     Jt  is  a 
pity  that  the  rich  who  have  infected  clothing  and  bedding  do  not 
burn  them,  instead  of  sending  them  to  be  washed,  disinfected,  or 
sold.    Dr.  Ogle  mentions^  several  cases  of  scarlatina  caught  from 
infected  clothing,  and  most  physicians  who  have  had  much  experi- 
ence of  zymotics  can  recall  to  mind  instances  of  a  similar  kind 
Dr.  Grimshaw,  who  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  spreading  of  contagious  disease,  relates  ^  that  a  patient  with 
small-pox  pustules  on  him,  admitted  into  hospital,  had  on  the  pre- 
vious day  been  occupied  in  dressing  ladies'  hair.  "  I  have  a  butcher 
in  the  hospital  who  cut  up  four  carcasses  of  beef  after  he  had  the 
pimples  on  him  ;  I  have  a  grocer  who  was  attacked  in  his  shop  and 
sold  tea  and  sugar  to  the  public  with  the  rash  on  him ;  I  have  a 

'  For  a  remarkable  account  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  scarlatina  hv 
laundress,  see  a  paper  on  the  subject  bv  Dr  Heslon  nf  Piw  J.  ^ 
Lancet  for  November  24,  1870  ^'      ^^™ingham,  in  the 

2  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  November  26th,  1874. 
'  Dublin  Medical  Journal  for  March,  1872 ;  page  223. 
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telegraph  clerk  who  was  working  in  the  post-office  after  the  erup- 
tion was  out  on  him.  With  such  things  as  these  occurring  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  disease  (small-pox)  is  spreading  in  every 
direction." 

Rao-s  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  common  vehicle  ot  con- 
taf^ion ;  but  the  investigations'  of  Dr.  Bristowe  gave  results  to 
a  great  extent  negative  of  this  belief.  At  the  same  time,  rags  are 
occasionally,  no  doubt,  the  means  of  infecting  those  persons  in 
paper  mills  who  are  engaged  in  sorting  them.  ,     ,  . 

Scarlatina  is  one  of  those  diseases  the  most  difficult  to  be  dealt 
with  by  preventive  medicine.    It  appears  almost  as  ffequently 
amon<rst  the  rich  as  the  poor— in  clean  houses  as  m  filthy  dwell- 
ings °  The  mortality  from  the  disease  is  high;  and  its  contagium 
is  of  a  most  persistent  character,  retaining  its  mischief-working 
nowers  for  many  months  after  it  has  been  cast  forth  like  an  unclean 
spirit  from  the  bodies  of  the  diseased.    Scarlatina  is  eminently 
conta-ious,  and  its  poison  is  evolved  in  large  quantities  from  the 
bodiesof  the  sufferers  from  it:  the  only  means,  therefore,  which 
are  likely  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  this  malady  are  (1)  the  strictest 
isolation  of  the  sick,  and  the  only  somewhat  less  strict  isolation  ot 
those  who  directly  minister  to  their  wants;  (2)  the  prompt  and 
utter  destruction  of  every  article  of  clothmg,  andbedding,  of  napkins, 
wall  paper,  and  upholstery,  &c.,  which  might  possibly  contain  the 
ronta^.iam  of  the  disease.    In  the  case  of  the  wealthy,  these  pre- 
ventive measures  (against  fresh  attacks)  are  practicable  ;  in  that  ot 
Ihe  poor  they  are  very  difficult,  though,  perhaps,  not  impossible 
The  poor  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  their  clothing  and  bedding;  but 
why  not  indemnify  them  for  the  loss?    I  fear  the  local  authorities 
Tre  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  advantages  o  preventive 
measure's  to  be  prepaid  to  offer  the  full  va^e  for^l  the  in^^^^^^^^^^^ 
clothinff  voluntarily  surrendered  for  destruction.    With  respect  to 
Jhe  i  oktion  of  poor  persons  suffering  from  scarlatina  and  small- 
tTox  the  law  empowers  the  local  authorities  to  remove  them  to 
hospital  from  their  houses  when  the  latter  are  not  in  a  proper  con- 
dS-areVey  ever  in  a  proper  condition  ?-for  the  reception  of 
fl  P  X7    This  kw  ouc^ht  certainly  to  be  enforced  with  the  utmost 
thes  ck.    This  ^^^^^^^^^^       ^^i^J^es  should  ascertain  whether  or 
vigour.    The  inspectors  within  their  districts ; 

not  scarlatina  had  appeareu  m  .iu_y  nfhpalthof 
«n  l  if  it  had  to  promptly  apprize  the  medical  officer  ot  healtb  ot 
and  it  It  liad,  to  p  I  J^  ^^^^     causmg  the  school  to 

or  tlnfSet  or  subjected  to  such  other  measures  as  he 
"ll'nutt'yr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SisLrrtp-r^^^^^^^^ 

.  Reportof  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1865;  page  196 
seq. 
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chandise  is  very  remarkable.  We  shall  send  sooner  or  later  cholera  to 
Australia,  just  as  we  have  introduced  rinderpest  into  that  country. 
The  recent  appearanceof  scarlatina  in  India  is  not  without  its  lesson  • 

foras  Sir  ThomasWatson  remarks,  "Consideriiigtheprevious  freedom 
from  scarlatina  of  that  large  portion  of  the  habitable  earth,  the  date 
of  what  may  prove  to  have  been  its  earliest  infection  is  worth  noting ; 
and  the  truth  which  it  helps  to  enforce  is  worth  repeating — namely, 
that,  like  small-pox,  measles,  &c.,  scarlatina  does  not  arise  now-a- 
'days  except  from  contagion." 

'Small-pox  poison  is  not  so  persistent  as  that  of  scarlatina,  but 
the  disease  is  extremely  contagious.  The  contagium  appears  to  be 
propagated  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  spreading  of  scarla- 
tina poison— namely,  by  direct  contact  between  the  sick  and  sound, 
and  by  the  media  of  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  wall  paper,  &c. 
There  is  no  proof  to  show  that  it  is  spread  by  foul  water  or  sewer 
gases.  The  isolation  of  the  sick  and  the  destruction  or  thorough 
disinfection  of  their  clothes,  &c.,  together  with  vaccination,  are  the 
obvious  measures  for  the  prevention  of  small-pox.  Preventive 
measures  may  appear  to  be  harsh;  but  let  us  consider  that  if 
by  them  we  were  enabled  to  extirpate  zymotic  disease,  one  out  of 
every  five  deaths  that  now  annually  occur  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  prevented.  For  such  a  saving  of  human  life  almost  no 
temporary  sacrifice  of  liberty  or  expenditure  of  money  could  be 
too  great. 

Typhus  fever  has  a  weaker  and  a  less  persistent  poison  than 
scarlatina.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally,  if  at  all,  propagated  by 
foul  water.    Perhaps  it  is  by  sewer  gases,  but  certainly  not  to  a 
large  extent.    The  contagium  does  not  appear  to  travel  far  through 
the  air,  nor  to  be  very  portable.    The  danger  of  infection  dimi- 
Dishes  as  the  distance  between  the  sick  and  sound  increases.  Every 
one  appears  to  be  susceptible  to  the  poison,  but  rarely  to  be  affected 
twice  by  it.    Dr.  Russell,  an  eminent  authority  on  this  disease 
states  that  every  one  connected  with  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital 
contracts  the  disease  sooner  or  later.    Those  attendino-  on  the 
patients  are  the  earliest  affected,  those  remotest  from  them— the 
gate-Keepers,  bread-room  men,  &c.— the  last  to  succumb.    It  is 
most  likely  that  the  poison  of  typhus  is  not  of  common  sporadic 
origin,  but  that  it  is  propagated  from  individual  to  individual     It  is 
that  zymotic  most  likely  to  disappear  first  under  an  improved  hygienic 
condition  of  the  population  and  the  more  rigorous  applicatbn  of 
sanitary  laws.    Attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  person,  clothing 
furniture,  and  dwelHng,  and  liberal  dietaries,  lessen  the  spread  of 
typnus.    Isolation  of  the  aflfected  not  merely  from  the  healthy  but 
also  from  each  other,  is  most  desirable.    If  it  were  possible  it 
would  be  better  to  treat  every  case  of  typhus  in  a  large  and  a  rv 
room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.    The  crowding  together  of  typhus 
patients  is  disastrous.  ijpnus 

Relapsing  fever  is  a  disease  of  uncertain  orir^in.    It  is  con 
tagious,  and  appears  to  be  a  close  congener  of  typhus,  though 
differing  from  the  latter  in  many  of  its  more  prominent  syiiiptoms 
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The  influence  of  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  common  lodg- 
ing houses  in  spreading  the  disease  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  : —  ' 

Table  showing  compaeative  Sick-kate  in  the  Three  Sub-disteicts  (of 
St.  Giles')  and  in  Common  Lodging  Houses. 


Sub-districts. 

Population. 

Cases. 

Ratios. 

St.  George,  Bloomsbury  ... 

17,392 

7 

1  in  2,484 

St.  Giles,  South   

17,9i0 

72 

1  in  249 

St.  Giles,  North   

16,578 

44 

]  in  377 

Common  Lodging  Houses 

2,177 

97 

lin  22-4 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Russell,  Dr.  Ross,  and  of 
other  investigators  show  that  relapsing  fever  prevails  exclu- 
sivelv  amongst  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  population.    As  a 
General  rule,  privation  is  a  precursor  and  an  accompamment  of 
tL  disease,  which,  indeed,  has  been  termed  in  Germany  and  else- 
where  "  famine  fever."^    Mere  poverty  does  not  appear  to  induce 
The  di'sease,  seeing  that  costermongers  and  labourers  escape. 
Absolute  want,  or  actual  dearth  of  nutriment,  is,  with  rare  excep- 
ins  treTmmediate  precursor  of  each  attack.    When  the  relaps- 
ng  f^ver  was  established  in  a  locality,  the  eifect  of  overci-owdin^ 
in  human  habitations  in  spreading  the  disease  became  very  evi- 
dent     When  it  visited  a  numerous  family,  it  rarely  happened  that 
fewe;  than  two  members  suffered,  and  very  frequently  aU  the 
fliildren  in  a  family  were  attacked. 

Dr  Ross  ascertained  that  there  were  no  apparent  relations 
between  the  spread  of  relapsing  fever  and  the  temperature  or 
humidHy  of  the  atmosphere.  As  cold  lowers  the  vital  powm  of 
n™s  insufficiently  fed,  I  should  have  supposed  a  pr^oriihtit  a 

Xe  S  releived  not  on.,  .edieine,  ^^^^^^ 
ZZl  7^^!^  ^^^KiJ:' paints  to  hospital.  Ever. 

.  Extracted  from  tie  report  of  .n  epidemie  of  relapsing  fe,«-in  St.  Giles. 
London,  in  1870. 

'  VlrchoK,  oi  Berlin,  describes  it  «s   die  hmaa-p^ 
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morning  a  sanitary  sergeant  of  police  called  upon  each  dispensary 
physician,  and  ascertained  from  him  the  names  and  address  of 
those  of  his  patients  who  were  affected  with  any  zymotic  disease. 
The  informaiion  thus  obtained  was  acted  upon  at  once,  and  the 
patient  was,  if  at  all  possible,  immediately  conveyed  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  lived  was  disinfected.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  disinfect  the  clothes  of  the  persons  who 
lived  with  the  sick.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes  a  change  of  rai- 
ment is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  To  provide  them  with  new 
clothes  is  somewhat  expensive,  and  the  public  health  authorities 
are  not  likely  to  be  induced  to  sanction  any  large  expenditure  for 
such  a  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  what  might 
appear  to  be  the  most  expensive  method  of  endeavouring  to 
"  stamp  out"  or  greatly  lessen  zymotic  disease  would  in  the  end 
be  the  cheapest  plan.  The  rinderpest  was  extirpated  in  England 
and  Scotland  by  the  most  expensive  method  that  could  possibly  be 
adopted— namely,  the  instant  destruction  of  every  animal  that 
exhibited  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Thousands  of  animals 
were  killed,  but  with  them  also  perished  the  disease. 

Measles,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  Exanthemata,  resembles 
generally  in  its  mode  of  propagation  the  other  members  of  that  group 
of  diseases.  Although  very  common  in  childhood,  no  age  exempts 
us  from  this  disease.  It  is  highly  contagious  ;  and  the  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  it  are  similiir  to  those  to  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  small-pox.  As  a  rule,  however,  very  few 
consider  it  necessary  to  disinfect  the  clothing,  &c.,  which  had  been 
in  contact  with  persons  affected  by  measles.  It  is  probable  that 
attacks  of  such  comparatively  mild  zymotics  as  measles  may  help 
to  render  persons  somewhat  less  susceptible  to  the  poison  of  all  the 
contagious  maladies.  When  a  zymotic  first  appears  amongst  a 
savage  or  semi-civilised  people— the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
&c.— Its  ravages  are  usually  very  severe,  and  this  severity  has  been 
attributed  to  the  circumstances  that  such  people  had  not  in  their 
infancy  been  affected  with  measles,  chicken-pox,  whooping  cough, 
&c.  I  he  latter  not  improbably  use  up  some  of  the  stock  of  that 
peculiar  constituent  in  the  blood  which  seems  to  be  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  zymotic  ferments  ;  but,  of  course,  these  are  merely 
speculations. 

_  Whooping  Cough  is  very  contagious,  and  children  suffering  from 
It  should  be  isolated  as  much  as  possible.  The  disease,  though,  on 
the  whole,  mild,  occasionally  proves  fatal. 

_  Asiatic  cholera  is  spread,  undoubtedly,  through  the  medium  of 
impure  water,  probably  by  soiled  clothes  and  bedding,  perhaps  bv 
polluted  air  from  sewers  and  soils.  Its  poison  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  generally  propagated  directly  through  the  air;  and, 
therefore,  the  disease  is  not  usually  contracted  at  the  bedsides  of 
the  cholera  sick.  In  this  respect  cholera  resembles  typhoid  fever 
and  both  diseases  appear  to  be  similarly  propagated.  The 
immense  preponderance  of  opinion,  worth  having,  is  in  favour  of  the 
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view  that  cholera  does  not  originate  in  Europe,  and  that  the  disease 
is  communicated  from  individual  to  individual,  and  by  that  mode 
alone.  Whether  or  not  it  originates  now-a-days  in  India  is  a  wide 
question,  unnecessary  to  discuss  here. 

Alt,hou>^h  the  cause  of  cholera  remains  unknown,  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  various  channels  by  which  it  is  com- 
municated appear  to  have  been  very  clearly  ascertained.  Cholera, 
like  all  the  diseases  of  its  class,  may  be  fairly  met  with  hygienic 
weapons.  "  It  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  "  be  too  distinctly  understood  that  the  person  who 
contracts  cholera  in  this  country  is,  ipso  facto,  demonstrated  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  to  have  been  exposed  to  excremental  pol- 
lution ;  that  that  which  gave  him  cholera  was  (mediately  or  imme- 
diately) discharged  from  another's  bowels  ;  that,  in  short,  the  dif- 
fusion of  cholera  amongst  us  depends  entirely  upon  the  numerous 
filthy  facilities  which  we  let  exist,  and  especially  in  our  larger 
towns,  for  the  fouling  of  earth,  air,  and  water  ;  and  thus  secon- 
darily for  the  infection  of  man  and  whatever  contagion«may  be 
obtained  in  the  miscellaneous  outflowings  of  the  population. 

On  the  subject  of  cholera  the  following  observations,  made  by 
Professor  Pettenkofer— to  whose  investigations  into  the  etiology 
of  this  disease  we  are  so  much  indebted-will  be  read  with 

"In  my  opinion  four  conditions  are  essential  in  order  to  bring  about  an 

epidemic  of  cholera  :— 
^  1.  A  specific  germ. 

2.  Certain  local  conditions. 

3.  Certain  seasonal  conditions. 

4   Certain  individual  conditions.  -    ^  , 

T  have  not  investigated  the  nature  of  the  cholera  germ  as  dissemmated 
1  have  not  ,      ,  granted  that  it  exists  in  the 

by  human  intercourse     I  have  o^ 

intestinal  discharges  o   pe^^^^^^^  second  and  third  befoi;e- 

mves  igat  ons  have  been  c^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

mentioned  ^o^^^  Jj"^^^^^^  matter  of  cholera  or  of  the  germ  of 

I'h-  rattS'anrhave  wittfactrconten'd  against  the  pure  contagionists. 
this  mattei  ,  anu  iid,vv.  „„ttp,-k  nroduced  bv  a  process  of  multiplica- 

^ho  declare  ^^-^^I'^^lf^.'^^^^  My  chief  pro'ofs  of 

tion  withm  thebod  es  of  those  a^^^^^^^  any  theory;  as  to  the 

this  have  always  lain  in  simple  ;oc£s        1  certainlv  places  enjoying 

spread  of  cholera  over  larg«  kismets  11  re  ai  ^^^^Y  P  ^^^^^ 
complete  immunity  from  eho'eia  also  penoas  o  totally  inexplicable 

xnent  of  epidemics,  and  Observe  the 

by  the  simple  assumption  of  c^^^^^^^^^  „f  i,t,r- 

spread  of  epidemics  along  the  eouise  ot  lai     ^  individual  disposi- 

cUmunication     ^^^^^  ^ Vs  .'^est  c  aS^^^  age,  position,  &c. ,  •  but 

"Z^^^'^^^^^^f^^'^'' ''''  ™^ 

aiding  causes,  which  1^!^.^^;°  the  cholera  germ  itself,  or  to  the 

Are  these  in  ^^l,7X°a^^^^  of  the  first  opinion  only 

individual  disposition?    Facts  spea^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^        ^^.^  attacked 

1.  Persons  from  an  unafiected  place  g»i"s ;  ,     constantly  reside  in 

quite  as  numerously  and  as  '^'^'^  Z/llVrvZon  f^om  an  infected  dis- 
tress places.    2.  Cases  are  ^ed)S      matter  to  a  place 

So3^rgS^i:t^s^^ 
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amount  of  infecting  matter,  infects  a  few  persons  wlio  themselves  had  never 
been  subject  to  the  local  conditions  of  an  infected  place,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  had  their  individual  disposition  altered  by  it.  Facts  imperiously 
demand  that  we  should  consider  that  the  "  seasonal"  and  "local"  conditions 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  cholera  germ,  although  they  may,  in  addi- 
tion, be  in  a  condition  to  act  on  the  predisposition  also. 

The  infecting  matter,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  product  of  the  human  intes- 
tines, but  of  the  soil.  In  so  far  as  we  consider  the  cholera  germ  of  an  organ- 
ised nature,  and  capable  of  various  degrees  of  development,  it  is  possible — ■ 
nay,  very  probable — that  there  may  be  vai-ious  degrees  of  infection.  The  dis- 
tinction between  cholera  "  germ"  and  cholera  "  infecting  matter"  must  be 
noted.  The  cholera  germ  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  infecting  matter 
as  the  seed  does  to  the  fully  developed  plant. 

The  correctness  of  these  views  (Pettenkofer's)  is  disputed  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  who,  from  his  position  of  Government  Sanitax-y  Inspec- 
tor, has  had  peculiar  facilities  for  investigating  the  conditions  ' 
under  which  cholera  spread  in  England  during  the  recent  epidemic 
of  that  disease.    Dr.  Buchanan  believes  that  cholera  and  enteric 
fever  are  communicated  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  polluted 
water.     Pettenkofer  states  that  when  the  soil  water  is  lowered  the 
cholera  poison  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  porous  soil ;  but, 
according  to  Buchanan,  when  the  soil  water  subsides,  the  superfi- 
cial wells  become  more  impure  from  effete  animal  matters ;  and 
the  drinking  water  which  they  supply  is  the  direct  carrier  of  the 
disease.    It  is  evident  that  when  the  soil  water  is  nearly  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  the  waste  matters  thrown  out  from  dwellings 
are  carried  olF  horizontally  by  the  drainage ;  whilst,  when  the  soil 
water  is  low,  the  refuse  sinks  into  the  surface  wells,  which  thereby 
become  polluted,  and  during  epidemics  of  cholera,  or  endemics  of 
enteric  fever,  retain  the  virus  of  those  diseases.    Dr.  Buchanan 
quotes  several  facts  to  prove  that  typhoid  fever  is  spread  by  means 
of  polluted  potable  water ;  and  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
subsidence  of  soil  water  does  not  affect  the  spread  of  the  disease  in 
localities  supplied  with  water  brought  from  pure  and  remote 
sources,    I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Buchanan  in  regarding  impure 
drinkable  water  as  a  common  vehicle  in  which  the  germs  of  several 
zymotic  diseases  are  carried  into  the  body.    During  the  last  epi- 
demic cholera  in  Ireland  I  found  that  the  pump  water  used  in 
several  localities  where  the  disease  was  unusually  severe  contained 
excessive  amounts  of  animal  impurities.    This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  Arklow  and  Mallow.    In  the  latter  town  there  were  few 
cases  of  the  disease  except  in  one  suburb,  the  well  water  of  which 
I  found  loaded  with  organic  matter,  nitrates,  nitrites,  and  ammonia. 
Where  the  disease  did  not  prevail  the  water  was  remarkably  pure. 
Dr.  Buchanan's  views  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  set 
forth  in  Ballot's  report  on  the  spread  of  cholera  in  Holland  ;  for 
that  author  has  shown  that  in  every  town  in  the  Netherlands 
where  rain  water  alone  was  drank  there  were  either  no  cases  of 
cholera  or  a  few  isolated  ones.    On  the  other  hand,  where  wells 
and  canals  furnished  the  water  of  towns  or  villages  the  disease 
prevailed.    Pettenkofer  himself  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  cholera 
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and  typhoid  fever  are  occasionally  contracted  by  drinking  impure 
water.  In  1870  1  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Pro- 
fessor Pettenkofer  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  and  he  stated  that 
he  believed  cholera  was  occasionally  communicated  through  the 
agency  of  potable  water,  but  that  the  general  spread  of  the  disease 
was  not  through  that  channel. 

The  most  striking  fact  adduced  by  Dr.  Buchanan  against  the 
most  important  part  of  Pettenkofer's  theory  is  that,  whilst  mam 
drainage  works  were  carried  on  in  seven  large  towns  the  mortality 
from  enteric  fever  actually  declined.  These  towns  were  supplied 
with  water  from  a  distance,  and  therefore  the  subsidence  of  the 
drainage  only  affected  the  wells,  from  which  no  important  part  of 
the  water  supplies  of  the  town  was  derived. 

The  following  shows  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever  in  each  town  before 
and  during  the  years  when  the  soil  water  was  sinking,  the  figures  represent- 
ing in  each  case  a  death-rate  per  10,000  of  population  yearly  :— 

Before.  During. 
Bristol,        ...       10  8 
Leicester, 
Merthyr, 
CardiflT, 
Carlisle, 

Macclesfield,  .  . 

Newport,     .         •  13  ^-t 

Of  these  towns  the  lowering  of  soil  water  was  most  considerable  in  the  cases 
of  Leicester  and  Cardiff.  It  may  be  weU  that  I  should  guard  against  misap- 
prehension by  stating  that,  in  the  period  after  the  execution  of  the  works 
here  considered,  the  reduction  of  mortality  from  enteric  fever  was  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  greatly  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  time  durmg 
which  the  works  were  being  done.  „u„„ 
It  appears,  then,  from  the  experience  of  these  seven  large  towns,  that  when 
lowering  of  soil  water  is  brought  about,  while  drinking  water  is  being  sup- 
pUed,  not  from  the  soil  of  the  place,  but  from  pure  external  sources,  Petten- 
kofer' s  experiences,  obtained  from  places  which  do  derive  their  ^ater  supply 
from  their  own  soil,  faU  of  application.  It  is  probable  that  if  closer  mquiry 
were  made  into  the  sequence  of  sanitary  improvements  some  or  all  ot  the 
towns  which  were  first  set  aside  might  afford  further  evidence  ad^^^rse  to  the 
general  expression  of  facts  given  by  Pettenkofer_at  all  events,  none  of  these 
towns  afford  any  colour  to  the  supposition  that  sinking  of  soil  water  exercised 
appreciable  evil  effect  against  the  good  effects  thatwere  bemg  gamed  m  other 

The  three  towns  which  I  have  left  for  further  mention  are  Croyd^i  and 
Worthing,  where,  during  the  years  of  soil-water  ^^eduction,  there  was  an 
increase  of  fever and  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  ^"^^^  J''"^;„^„^,f  ^Le  t^^^ 
tion  in  the  level  of  soil  water,  great  reduction  of  fever  5^  °  ^l^'^ 'en 
this  although  the  source  of  water  supply  remamed  what  .f;^,^^' ^^^^'^J^^ 
the  porous  ground  upon  which  the  town  stands  The  ^^^^^  of  Stratford^^^^^^^ 
only  one  which  appears  to  me  antagonistic  to  the  ^^^^^  J™tere 
theory.  Its  fever  death-rate  was  12i  yearly  before  dr^age  ;^o^ks  were 
begun  in  1854.  The  construction  of  the  sewers  reduced  the  level  o^^^^^^^ 
subsoil  water,  intercepting  springs,  and  drying  wells,  many  «f  ^^'^^/^'^^^t J° 
be  deepened.    Yet,  while  these  works  were  going  on,  ff^^f  ^'^Jl^ 

rate  was  only  5J.    The  other  two  instances,  Croydon  and  Worthing,  appear 
at  first  sight  to  bear  out  Pettenkofer's  views  in  their         ^ty  Jor  hot 
them  having  pure  water  supplied  to  them  from  sources  out  ot  the  rcacu  oi 
contamination,  got  their  soU  water  much  reduced  during  the  time  that  cer 
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tain  drainage  works  were  being  made,  and  at  the  same  time  got  a  considerable 
increase  of  fever ;  in  the  case  of  Croydon  from  16^  to  19  per  10,000,  and  in 
the  case  of  Worthing  from  7^  to  9j.  But  in  each  of  these  places  it  is  knofl^n 
that  arrangements  intended  for  the  removal  of  excrement  had  for  their  result 
the  free  discharge  of  sewer  gas  into  houses,  and  the  evidence  connecting  the 
outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  with  this  defect  is  so  conclusive  as  to  obscure 
altogether  any  causative  conditions  relating  to  the  soil. 

Admitting,  then,  Professor  von  Pettenkofer's  thesis  that  subsidence  of  soil 
water  is  a  condition  favourable  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  enteric  fever,  I 
think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  qualification  is  wanted  "  where  in  the  town 
or  place  the  supply  of  drinking  water  is  derived  from  the  soil  upon  which  the 
town  stands  ;"  and  then  the  conditions  to  which  Pettenkofer  calls  attention 
will  range  themselves  under  the  more  general  etiological  head  of  circumstances 
assisting  in  defiling  supplies  of  drinking  water.  I  have  not  much  doubt  that 
what  is  true,  in  this  regard,  for  enteric  fever  is  also,  in  its  degree,  true  for 
cholera ;  but  upon  this  point,  remembering  the  varied  character  of  the  state- 
ments connecting  cholera  with  soil,  and  feeling  the  need  of  wider  and  more 
exact  experience,  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  with  certainty. 

Dr.  De  Renzy^  minutely  examines  the  theory  of  cholera  pro- 
pagation proposed  by  Pettenkofer,  but  concludes  that  it  "  ^ives  no 
assistance  in  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  cholera  in  the  Punjab." 
Dr.  De  Renzy  also  dissents  from  Dr.  Bryden's  theory,  which  has 
to  a  great  extent  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Indian 
Government.    This  theory  is  as  follows  : — 

That  the  cholera  virus  is  generated  in  the  soil  of  certain  districts  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  where  it  has  a  permanent  perennial  existence  ;  that  from 
time  to  time  it  is  thence  carried  by  moist  air  as  its  vehicle  to  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, where  it  has  no  permanent  existence,  but  dies  out  after  a  period  of 
usually  four  years,  to  be  renewed  after  an  interval  by  invasion  from  the 
Lower  Provinces ;  that  during  its  vital  period  it  becomes  dormant  for  a  cer- 
tain interval  each  year;  that  by  observation  of  the  natural  laws  which  con- 
trol it,  we  are  able  to  define  to  a  day  when  a  dormant  or  latent  cholera  shall 
reappear ;  that  certain  areas  are  occupied  by  cholera  in  each  year,  while 
others  are  free  from  its  presence ;  that  thus  parallels  are  formed,  from  the 
study  of  which  we  can  tell  beforehand  what  will  be  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  an  epidemic  ;  that  as  these  parallels  occur  in  complete  subordi- 
nation to  meteorological  influences,  epidemic  cholera  is  never  in  any  case 
spread  over  a  definite  geographical  area  by  human  intercourse,  nor  can 
human  agency  cause  the  boundaries  of  a  natural  province  which  has  been 
occupied  to  be  transgressed ;  that  a  humid  atmosphere  is  in  all  cases  required 
as  the  vehicle  of  cholera,  and  that  the  prevailing  wind  directs  its  progress ; 
that,  nevertheless,  cases  of  cholera  occur  by  transmission  from  those  who 
have  been  subject  to  the  choleraic  influence,  or  from  fomites  impregnated 
with  the  choleraic  virus,  but  that  no  aggregate  of  cases  so  originated  has  ever 
produced  a  provincial  manifestation  of  cholera. 

Dr.  De  Renzy  argues  that  cholera  contagium  is  propagated 
chiefly  by  means  of  contaminated  water.  In  this  opinion  he  agrees 
with  Dr.  C.  Macnamara,  who  states  that  "if  we  can  only  establish 
the  principle  that  nothing  but  freshly  and  properly  filtered  water 
shall  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  barrack,  or  house, 
not  only  when  at  home,  but  when  at  work— at  all  times,  in  fact' 
when  cholera  is  abroad— we  may,  I  believe,  discard  all  and  every 
other  means  of  preservation.    Cholera  cannot  possibly  gain  a  hold 

'  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Administration  of  the  Punjab,  1868.  Lawrence 
Press,  Lahore,  1868  ;  also  for  1869.  -t^awimoo 
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on  any  country,  village,  or  home  protected  in  this  way.  Measures 
of  hygiene  beyond  are,  of  course,  most  useful  iu  many  ways,  but 
they  will  not  stop  cholera,  or,  in  fact,  control  its  extension  one  iota, 
if  the  means  above  indicated  be  neglected.    If  the  water  supply  is 
a  matter  of  importance  in  a  country  like  England,  what  must  it  be 
in  the  case  of  the  drinking  water  in  the  endemic  area  of  cholera,  ?" 
The  reasoning  of  Dr.  De  Renzy,  and  the  strong  facts  with  which 
he  enforces  his  arguments,  certainly  to  my  mind  are  very  con- 
vincing.   That  foul  water  is  a  common  proximate  cause  of  cholera 
is  a  fact  of  which  I  have  long  since  convinced  myself  from 
actual  observation.    If,  then,  water  is  a  common  medium  of  pro- 
pagating cholera  in  these  countries,  how  much  more  frequently 
must  not  the  disease  be  communicated  in  this  manner  in  India, 
where  the  water  supplies  are  notoriously  largely  contaminated  with 
effete  animal  matter  ? 

The  International  Sanitary  Congress,  which  met  this  year  (1874) 
at  Vienna,  considered  the  questions  of  the  origin  and  propagation 
of  cholera.  'They  arrived  almost  unanimously  at  the  following 

resolutions: —  •     r  j- 

1.  Endemicity  and  Epidemicity  of  this  Disease  in  India.— 
Asiatic  cholera,  susceptible  of  spreading  (epidemically),  is  spon- 
taneously developed  in  India,  and  when  it  breaks  out  in  other 
countries,  it  has  always  been  introduced  from  without.  It  is  not 
endemic  in  any  other  country  but  India. 

II.  Questions  of  Transmissibility — 1.  Transmissihility  by 
ilfara.— Cholera  is  transmissible  by  man  coming  from  an  infected 
medium  ;  but  man  is  not  considered  as  the  specific  cause,  apart 
from  the  influence  of  locality  ;  he  is  regarded  as  the  propagator  ot 
cholera  when  he  comes  from  a  place  where  the  germ  of  the  disease 

already  exists.  t,  r>v,  i 

2.  Transmissibility  by  Clothing,  Linen,  Bedding,  ^-c— unoiera 
can  be  transmitted  by  personal  effects  coming  from  an  infected 
place,  especially  such  as  have  served  for  the  sick  from  cholera ;  and 
certain  facts  show  that  the  disease  can  be  carried  to  a  distance  by 
these  effects  if  shut  up  so  as  to  prevent  free  contact  with  the  air 

3  Transmissibility  by  Foods  and  Drinks.— i'ooof*.— me 
conference  not  having  conclusive  proofs  of  the  transmission  ot 
cholera  by  foods,  decided  by  eleven  states  against  seven  that  it  was 
not  iustified  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  question. 

(b)  Z)rm^s.— Cholera  can  be  propagated  by  drinks,  particularly 

4.  Transmissihility  by  Animals.— ^^o  proof  exists  of  the  trans- 
missibility of  cholera  by  animals,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  admit  the 

possibility  of  such  transmission. 

5.  Transmissibility  by  Merchandise.-^\i^o^xgh  vrooU^  ^z^^^^ 

ing  of  the  transmission  of  cholera  by  merchandise,  the  possibility  ot 
such  transmission  in  certain  conditions  should  be  admittecl. 

6.  Transmissibility  by  Cholera  Corpse*.- Although  it  is  not 
proved  that  cholera  corpses  can  transmit  cholera,  it  is  pruaent  lo 
consider  them  dangerous. 
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7.  Transmissibility  by  the  Atmosphere  alone. — No  fact  is  yet 
known  which  proves  that  cholera  can  be  propagated  to  a  distance 
by  the  atmosphere  alone,  whatever  its  condition.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  law,  without  exception,  that  an  epidemic  of  cholera  is  not  pro- 
pagated from  one  place  to  another  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than 
it  takes  man  to  travel. 

The  surrounding  air  is  the  principal  vehicle  of  the  generative 
agent  of  cholera  ;  but  the  transmission  of  the  malady  by  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  is  restricted  to  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  focus  of  emission.  As  to  facts  asserted  of  transpor- 
tation to  a  distance  of  one  or  many  miles,  they  are  not  conclusive. 

8.  Action  of  the  Air  upon  the  Transmissibility. — It  results 
from  a  study  of  the  facts  that  in  free  air  the  generative  principle 
of  cholera  rapidly  loses  its  morbific  activity  ;  but  that  in  certain 
conditions  of  confinement  this  activity  may  be  preserved  during  an 
undetermined  time.  Great  deserts  form  a  very  efficacious  barrier 
against  the  propagation  of  cholera.  This  disease  has  never  been 
imported  into  Egypt  or  Syria,  across  the  desert,  by  caravans  from 
Mecca. 

III.  Duration  o  f  Incubation. — In  almost  every  case  the  period 
of  incubation — that  is  to  say,  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
moment  when  an  individual  has  contracted  the  choleraic  intoxica- 
tion  to  the  commencement  of  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  or  of  con- 
firmed cholera— does  not  exceed  a  few  days.  All  the  facts  cited 
of  a  more  prolonged  period  of  incubation  refer  to  cases  which  either 
are  not  conclusive,  or  in  which  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  has  been 
included  in  the  period  of  incubation,  or  in  which  contamination 
(the  contraction  of  the  choleraic  intoxication)  has  occurred  after 
departure  from  the  infected  place. 

Observation  shows  that  the  duration  of  the  choleraic  diarrhoea 
called  premonitory— which  must  not  be  confounded  with  other 
kinds  of  diarrhoea  that  may  exist  where  cholera  prevails— does  not 
exceed  a  few  days. 

The  facts  instanced  as  exceptional  do  not  prove  that  cases  of 
diarrhcea  of  lengthened  duration  belong  to  cholera  and  are  suscep- 
tible of  transmitting  the  malady,  when  the  person  affected  is 
removed  from  all  cause  of  (choleraic)  contamination. 

ly.  Questions  as  to  Disinfection — Are  any  means  or  processes 
of  dismfection  known  by  which  the  generative  or  contagious  prin-  • 
ciple  of  cholera  can  be  certainly  destroyed  or  deprived  of  its  inten- 
sity? 

Are  any  means  or  processes  of  disinfection  known  by  which  the 
generative  or  contagious  principle  of  cholera  can  ivith  some  chance 
oj  success  be  destroyed  or  deprived  of  its  intensity  ? 

Science  does  not  yet  know  any  certain  and  specific  measures  of 
disinfection  ;  but  the  great  value  of  hygienie  measures,  such  as  ven- 
tilation, thorough  cleansing,  &c.,  is  to  be  recognized,  combined  with 
the  use  of  the  substances  regarded  as  disinfectants. 

Typhoid  fever  is  propagated  by  means  similar  to  those  that  cause 
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the  spreaci:of  cholera,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  chapter  on  water,  and 
will  be  further  exemplified  in  the  chapter  on  diseased  and  unsound 

food  and  drink.  _  .  •/-<«. 

Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease.— Public  opinion  in  threat 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  rapidly  coinciding  with  the  views  of  those 
sanitarians  who  advocate  legislative  means  for  the  purpose  ot 
arrestin<T  the  spread  of  contagious  venereal  diseases.    A  few  years 
ago  he%ho  would  venture  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  state 
interference  in  such  a  matter  would  be  scouted  by  the  non-medical 
section  of  the  community  ;  but  the  enormous  physical  evils  which 
result  from  untrammelled  prostitution  are  now  so  patent  that  all 
save  the  most  prejudiced  admit  that  they  demand  a  prompt 
remedy     If  the  non-recognition  of  the  "  social  evil"  could  tend 
in  any  way  to  lessen  the  vice,  there  would  be  some  excuse  lor 
those  whose  over-prudishness  leads  them  to  object  to  any  interfe- 
rence with  prostitutes  on  the  part  of  the  state.    But  the  history 
of  all  nations  shows  that  both  the  moral  and  physical  evils  arismg 
from  prostitution  have  been  increased  instead  of  lessened  by  allow- 
ing the  unhappy  creatures  who  ply  this  dreadful  trade  to  remain 
free  from  the  surveillance  of  the  authorities.    Efforts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  most  civilized  countries  to  eradicate 
prostitution,  but  not  only  did  all  those  attempts  prove  failures,  but 
[hey  actually,  in  many  instances,  induced  a  general  corruption  ot 
morals.    In  the  year  1845  all  the  brothels  in  Berlin  and  others  of 
the  large  Prussian  towns  were  forcibly  closed  by  order  ot  the 
king,  and  public  prostitution  was  proscribed  under  severe  penal- 
ties throughout  the  kingdom.    Very  soon  the  results  of  this  sys- 
tem became  apparent.    Illegal  prostitution  ^^P^d^P^'^^f  •  J^5.^ 
public  morals  became  worse  than  ever.    The  number  of  illegU  - 
Late  children  increased.    There  appeared  to  be  a  g^^l  F'O^^; 
^acv  pervading  all  ranks  of  society  ;  and  finally  venereal  disease 
became  more  virulent  and  widespread.    After  six  years'  expe- 
rience of  this  method  of  stamping  out  prostitution,  the  ^^^SJ^l^ 
prevailed  upon  to  repe         edict  and  to  allow  the  re-estabhsh- 
Lnt  of  bro?hels  under  the  surveillance  of  the  authorities.  Since 
"ssl  women  openly  leading  unvirtuous  lives  in  Berlin  are  placed 
under  strkt  coLol,  and  thej  are  periodically  iuspeeted  by  medica 

'ThtVotrSf  dL^^^^^  Acts  were  passed  witlj 

the  4w  c^  protecting  the  -^iers  -d  sailors  t^^^^ 
disease.     Certain  districts  are  specified  in  .Af/' 
limits  of  which  women  who  are  known  to  be  Prostitutes  ^^^  V^^'^ 
under  Ihe  supervision  of  the  Pol-e,  and  a-  obliged  to   ubm  y^ 
periodical  medical  examinations.    lf/o"nd  to  be  su^teu  g 
venereal  disease  they  are  sent  to  hospital  and  detained  there  until 
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cured.  This  system  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  at  the 
pi-incipal  military  and  naval  stations  in  England,  and  with  the 
best  results,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  "  Contagious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,"  and  the  reports  of  the  medical  authorities. 

I  trust  that  the  operations  of  the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Acts"  may  be  extended  to  the  civil  population  of  these 
countries,  amongst  whom  they  would  prove  as  beneficial  as  they 
have  already  in  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  the  interests 
of  the  unfortunate  women,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  community,  I 
express  this  hope.  Those  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  workings 
of  the  Acts  assure  us  that  they  have  been  productive  of  moral  as  well 
as  physical  benefit  to  these  unhappy  creatures,  many  of  them 
having,  under  the  influence  of  hospital  discipline,  been  reformed 
and  restored  to  their  friends.  In  Japan,  where  prostitution  is  a 
.recognized  though  not  respectable  occupation,  those  engaged  in  it 
are  placed  under  police  supervision ;  and  we  learn  from  an  inte- 
resting Report,  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Newton,  a  surgeon  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  recently 
established  a  lock  hospital  at  Yokohamma,  and  provided  it  with 
150  beds.  Here  the  women  are  compulsorily  examined  and  de- 
tained if  found  to  be  diseased.  When  we  find  such  a  State  as 
.  that  of  Japan  adopting  a  system  of  compulsory  examination  of 
prostitutes,  and  providing  for  their  treatment  so  large  an  hospital, 
we  surely  have  a  right  to  expect  our  Government  to  do  something 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  most  loathsome  of  diseases  amongst  us. 

The  opponents  of  these  Acts  allege  that  they  are  wholly  useless 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  syphilis,  whilst  they  lead 
to  frequent  outrages  on  the  modesty  of  perfectly  chaste  women. 
1  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  these  Acts,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
would  be  likely  to  lessen  the  amount  of  syphilitic  poison  in  circu- 
lation throughout  the  whole  counti'y  ;  but  whether  or  not  the  cause 
of  morality  would  be  at  the  same  time  promoted  is  not  quite  so 
evident.  The  credible  evidence  which  has  been  taken  relative 
to  the  practical  working  of  these  Acts  certainly  fails  in  proving 
that  respectable  women  have  anything  to  fear  from  them.  The 
great  question,  however,  is  whether  or  not  a  complete  system  of 
supervision  of  prostitutes  would  be  likely  to  diminish  venereal  dis- 
ease. It  is  stated  that  such  a  system  has  proved  an  utter  failure 
in  Paris  and  other  large  cities  where  there  are  the  strictest  laws  in 
■  relation  to  the  control  of  prostitution. 

In  Lecour's  work  on  Prostitution,  published  in  1870,  he  states 
that  the  total  number  of  prostitutes  registered  in  Paris  in  1869 
amounted  to  3,731,  whilst  the  number  of  those  "in  circulation," 
but  not  registered,  was  2,782.  In  1865  the  registered  prostitutes 
numbered  4,225,  and  those  known  to  be  unchaste,  but  who  were 
not  registered,  amounted  to  3,313.  It  would  appear  that  under 
police  regime  the  brothels  of  Paris  and  their  inmates  are  declin- 
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ing  in  number,  whilst  the  population  of  the  city  has  been  steadily 
increasing.    M.  Le  Fort,  a  French  surgeon,  who  has  been  much 
occupied  in  organizing  the  system  of  prostitution  inspection  in 
Paris,  states  that  he  believes  the  actual  number  of  women  who 
make  a  "traffic  of  their  persons"  is  from  40,000  to  50,000. 
These  numbers  are  too  high  ;  for  if  we  assume  the  latter  to  be  the 
true  one,  then  it  would  make  every  fortieth  female  in  Paris  a  pros- 
titute.   If,  then,  the  venereal  disease  prevention  laws  in  force  in 
Paris  fail  in  bringing  under  subversion  perhaps  from  70  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  "  unfortunates"  of  that  city,  it  may  be  argued^  would 
the  British  contagious  disease  laws  prove  more  successful  if  they 
were  extended  to  the  whole  population  ?    Dr.  Chapman  and  others 
assert  that  they  would  not  prove  more  successful,  and  they  argue 
that  its  sole  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  what  has 
been  termed  "  clandestine  prostitution,"    In  Dublin  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  large  amount  of  syphilitic  poison  present  amongst  the 
lowest  class  of  unfortunates,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but 
that  the  enforced  surveillance  of  those  persons  would  soon  lessen 
the  spread  of  disease.    In  towns  of  moderate   size  clandestine 
prostitution  is  not  so  diflScult  of  detection  as  in  such  immense  cities 
as  Paris  and  London.     Even  if  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
failed  in  their  application  to  centres  of  large  population,  they 
might  prove  useful  in  the  numerous  moderate-sized  and  small 
towns  of  these  countries. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITALS. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hospitals  of  the  last  century  in- 
creased the  death-rate  of  the  population,  instead  of  diminishing  it. 
They  were  small,  overcrowded,  ill-kept  and  badly  ventilated ;  the 
patients  were  not  classified  according  to  their  maladies— phthisical 
and  fever  patients  were  placed  side  by  side.    The  dietaries  were 
insufficient,  and  the  nurses  too  often  brutal  and  ignorant.  Smol- 
lett (himself  a  physician)  has  given  us,  in  chapter  xxv.  of  "  Rode- 
rick Random,"  the  following  description— I  have  no  doubt  a  per- 
fectly truthful  one— of  a  naval  hospital  of  the  last  century  :— 
"  Here  I  saw  about  50  miserable  distempered  wretches,  suspended 
in  rows,  so  huddled  one  upon  another  that  not  more  than  14  inches 
space  was  allowed  for  each  with  his  bed  and  bedding  ;  and  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  the  day  as  well  as  of  fresh  air ;  breathing 
nothinfr  but  a  noisome  atmosphere  of  the  morbid  steams  exhaling 
from  Their  own  excrements  and  diseased  bodies,  devoured  with 
vermin  hatched  in  the  filth  that  surrounded  them,  and  destitute  of 
every  convenience  necessary  for  people  in  that  helpless  condition. 
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No  doubt,  the  hospitals  for  soldiers  and  for  the  civil  population 
were  not  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  noisome  den  so  gra- 
phically described  by  Smollett.  In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  famous 
Paris  hospital,  the  wards  were  so  overcrowded  that  there  was 
hardly  one  bed  for  every  six  persons.  The  patients  enjoyed  by 
turns  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  and  when  not,  its  occupant  had  to  rest — 
if  rest  it  could  be  called — on  benches.  Can  we  wonder  that  one  out 
of  every  four  patients  died  ?  The  condition  of  London  and  Dublin 
hospitals  was  not  much  bettei".  In  the  surgical  infirmaries  the 
mortality  was  frightfully  high,  the  majority  of  persons  on  whom 
the  major  operations  wei-e  performed  died,  not  from  the  mere  ope- 
ration itself,  but  from  blood-poisoning  caused  by  the  foul  air  of  the 
place. 

If  density  of  population  be  a  factor  in  producing  a  high  death- 
rate,  surely  the  crowding  of  the  sick  must  be  the  very  worst  form 
of  human  "density."  The  statistics  of  the  mortality  of  hospitals, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  construction  formerly  and  lately, 
admit  of  but  one  inference — namely,  that  the  excessive  aggrega- 
tion of  the  sick  is  a  serious  cause  of  mortality  amongst  them.  It 
might  be  urged  that  if  this  be  the  case  it  would  be  better  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  hospital  some  other  and  more  efficacious  mode 
of  alleviating  human  suffering  in  disease;  but  no  such  mode 
likely  to  be  efficacious  has  been  suggested.  Hospitals  are  adjuncts 
of  our  civilisation,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  but  we  should 
adopt,  in  their  construction,  every  means  likely  to  promote  their 
object — the  cure  of  disease.  There  is  not  wanting  plenty  of 
advice  on  this  subject ;  and  whilst  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the 
details  of  "  sanitary  architecture"  prevails,  every  one  is  agreed 
that  in  hospitals  abundance  of  pure  air  and  ample  cubical  space 
are  prime  requisites. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  solid  matters  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  of  hospitals,  and  the  dust  on  its  walls  and  recesses, 
have  not  afforded  pleasant  results.  Drs.  Dundas  Thompson  and 
Kainey  found  in  the  air  of  a  ward  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London, 
occupied  by  cholera  patients,  sporules,  vibriones,  in  an  active  state, 
confervoid  fungi,  hairs,  wool,  cotton,  &c.^ 

Eeveil  and  Chalvet*  found,  independently,  large  quantities  of 
epithelial  cells  and  organic  corpuscles  in  the  air  of  surgical  wards 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Paris. 

_Dr.  Watson  found,  in  the  air  of  a  phthisical  ward,  bodies  resem- 
bling the  degenerate  cells  of  tubercle. 

M.  Lemane^  examined  the  air  of  several  hospitals,  and  found  in 
the  moisture  condensed  irom  it,  and  the  air  itself,  numerous 


,Iu^ri!."i°^  D'Hygiene  Publique,  July,  1862  ;  and  Revue  Medicale,  for  June 
Un,  loDo. 

2  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Scientific  Enquiries  in  relation  to  the  Cholera 
pidemic  of  18o4.    P.  121. 

'  Parkes'  Manual  of  Hygiene.    4th  edition. 
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bacteria,  monads,  and  vibriones,  fungoid  bodies,  and  oval  and 
round  diaphonous  bodies. '  Such  bodies  may  not  be  the  cause  ot 
any  disease,  but  their  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  hospital 
ward  is  an  evidence  of  imperfect  ventilation  ;  besides,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  some  of  these  low  forms  of  life  may  be  connected, 
in  some  way,  with  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  term  hospitalism  has  been  applied  to  the  aggregate  evils 
incidental  (at  present)  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  hospitals. 
The  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy, 
of  Dublin,  and  Miss  Nightingale  have  each  fully  discussed  the  sub- 
iect.    Sir  James  Simpson  collected  statistics  of  amputations  ot 
limbs  performed  in  town  hospitals,  in  small  ones  in  country  places, 
and  in  private  practice.    He  found  that  the  mortality  after  these 
operations  in  the  city  large  hospitals  was  more  than  double  that 
attendant  on  the  operations  performed  in  small  hospitals  m  the 
country  and  in  villages.    In  hospitals  of  from  300  to  600  beds  the 
mortality  was  40  pef  cent. ;  in  those  having  from  100  to  300  beds 
25  per  cent.;  in  those  with  from  25  to  100  beds  13;5  per  cent.  ; 
in  cottage  hospitals,  of  less  than  8  beds,  2  deaths  follows  /5  ope- 
rations r  and  in  private  practice  in  the  country  1  m  9  operated  on 
die.    In  9  London  hospitals  the  deaths,  after  amputation  ot  the 
thigh,  were  in  the  ratio  of  46  per  cent.— an  ^excessive  mortality. 
In  American  hospitals-which  are  smaller  than  those  m  London- 
the  mortality  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  in  the  ratio  of  34-41 

^^EVory  Kennedy,  of  Dublin,  in  an  elaborate  paper  read 
before  the  Obstetrical  Society  in  1869,  showed  that  the  deaths  m 
the  Eotundo  Lying-in  Hospital  averaged,  smce  its  foundation,  1  per 
72  padents.    In  some  years  the  deaths  were  -ry  numerous,  and 
in  one  they  were  in  the  ratio  of  14  per  100  patients.    The  deaths 
"England  and  Wales  from  childbirth  _  and  its  ^"^^-'i"^.^ 
longsfriesof  years,  averaged  1     223  in  Scotland  1  in  22o  and  m 
London  I  in  239  cases.    Dr.  Kennedy  bebeves  that  the  mor 
rahty  in  the  Rotundo  Hospital  is  chieBy  due  to  P-rpera  fe  er 
the  contagious  matter  of  which  is  never  absent  from  the  institu 
on,  o^ng  to  the  large  number  of  patients  treated  in  it,  and  who  are 

iontinuoufly   addinj   to  the  stock        Pf  ^Pf^ted''?n  cotta^ 
suggests  that  parturient  women  should  be  treated  m  cottage 
holnitals,  each  containing  not  more  than  2  beds    By  this  pkn  l^e 
conceived   that  the  mortality    from  °^«t^>^  J^^^i^^^'.  f  ^on^ 
diminished.    The  following  are  some  of  Di.  Kennedy,  con 
elusions  in  reference  to  metria  contagion  :— 

That  this  poison  may  be  generated  ^7  an?  P-mm 
where  the  circumstances  are  f  avourable  to  its  imbibition  it  may 


.  Amputations  at  the  Massachusetts  Gcneial  Hospital.  By  Dr.  James 
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into  the  system  of  the  generator  or  that  of  any  other  parturient  female  ex- 
posed to  its  influence. 

That  the  generation  aud  absorption  of  this  contagion  is  in  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  parturient  females  cohabiting  at  their  parturient 
period,  or  who  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  when  lying-in. 

That  in  lying-in  hospitals,  where  large  numbers  of  patients  are  deliyered 
under  the  same  roof,  this  disease  finds  its  habitat,  appearing  and  reappearing 
at  uncertain  intervals. 

That  its  appearance,  although  apparently  capricious,  is  not  infrequently 
traceable  to  the  occurrence  of  other  zymotic  diseases,  to  a  general  unhealthy 
state  of  the  hospital,  the  labours,  for  some  time  being  succeeded  by  bad 
recoveries  before  the  true  zymotic  metria  exhibits  itself. ' 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  obstetric  practitioners  in 
Dublin  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  Dr.  Kennedy  respecting- 
the  malign  influence  of  hospitals  in  producing  metria,  Drs.  Kidd 
and  Eingland  state  that  in  the  Coombe  Maternity  the  deaths  from 
puerperal  fever  during  a  period  of  15  years  were  in  the  ratio  of  1 
in  119-509  cases.  They  however  admitted  that  metria  was  con- 
tagious, and  that  where  it  did  break  out  it  spread  rapidly  amongst 
the  patients.  The  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital  has  recently  been 
rebuilt  in  great  part,  and  now  consists  of  two  buildings,  perfectly 
isolated  from  each  other.  Should  metria  appear  in  one  of  these 
buildings  it  can  be  closed  at  once,  another  being  available  for  the 
patients. 

Dr.  Churchill  tells  us  that  in  some  small  lying-in  hospitals  the 
deaths  are  numerous— Edinburgh  Hospital  (3,824  cases),  1  in 
61  cases;  the  British  Lying-in-Hospital  (2,438  cases),  1  in  34  ; 
Liverpool  Hospital  (1,092  cases),  1  in  99.  In  some  of  the  large 
hospitals  the  mortality  is  very  great— Maison  d'  Accouches,  Paris, 
1  in  13i  cases;  in  St.  Petersburgh  Hospital,  1  per  26f  cases.  In 
the  well-known  Eoyal  Maternity  of  London  the  deaths  amount  to 
(in  18,751  cases)  1  in  329  cases. 

_  The  Statistics  of  the  Rotundo  Hospital  show  at  some  times  a 
high  death-rate,  at  other  periods  a  low  one.  The  opinion  of  those 
well  quabfied  to  deduce  inferences  from  these  statistics  is,  that 
the  low  mortality  always  prevailed  during  the  masterships  of  men 
who  paid  especial  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion and  of  Its  occupants.  If  this  view  be  correct  hospitals  might  be 
so  constructed  and  managed  as  to  almost  equal  in  salubrity  a  well 
kept  private  dwelling.  Amongst  the  numerous  defenders  of  the 
large  hospital  system  when  properly  managed,  I  may  specially 
name  Mr.  Simon,  Medical  Officer  of  the  English  Privy  Council 
and  whose  eminence  as  a  sound  sanitarian  has  never  been  questioned'. 
Should  even  a  large  section  of  the  medical  profession  pronounce 
against  the  continued  existence  of  large  hospitals,  it  is  not  probable, 
hardly  possible,  that  these  institutions  will  be  replaced  by  cotta^re 
inhrmanes  for  many  a  generation  to  come.  We  must,  therefore, 
address  ourselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
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existing  hospitals  and  to  the  construction  of  those  hereafter  to  be 
erected  on  the  most  approved  principles  which  the  combined 
wisdora  of  the  sanitarian  and  architect  can  suggest.    Let  us  attempt 
the  consideration  of  some  of  these  principles.    Density  of  popu- 
lation being  in  itself  a  (complex)  cause  of  disease,  patients  should 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  as  wide  a  space  as  possible.  The 
interval  between  the  beds  should  not  be  less  than  10  feet,  and  the 
minimum  space  per  patient  should  be  1,600  cubical  feet.  When 
o-reater  square  and  cubical  space  can  be  afforded,  so  much  the  better. 
According  to  Dr.  Acland,  the  minimum  square  space  per  bed  is  72 
feet.    In^typlius  and  small-pox  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  air  free 
from  offensive  odour  even  when  the  cubical  space  is  extremely  large 
and  the  ventilating  apertures  numerous.    Some  authorities  state 
that  in  typhus,  small-pox,  gangrene,  erysipelas,  &c.,  from  3,000 
to  6,000  cubical  feet  are  necessary,  and  that  even  complete  ex- 
posure to  the  air  in  suitable  weather  is  even  more  desirable.  From 
3  000  to  6,000  cubical  feel  are  not  unfrequently  introduced  per 
hour  per  head  into  the  fever  wards  of  London  aud  Continental 
hospitals  without  the  bad  odour  present  in  them  bemg  whoUy 

removed.  .    ,  ■  e 

Dr  Brockley  (CEconomical  and  Medical  Observations  trom  the 
year  1758  to  1763  inclusive,  London,  1764)  tells  us  that  in  small 
hospitals,  which  he  had  extemporized,  sick  soldiers  generally 
recovered,  whilst  those  placed  in  the  ordinary  hospitals  suffered 
from  a  frightful  mortality.  The  extempore  hospitals  were  mere 
wooden  sheds  cheaply  and  expeditiously  constructed,  and  much 
exposed  to  cold  and  moisture.  r  •  •  . 

It  is  bv  no  means  easy  to  introduce  large  volumes  ot  air  into  a 
ward  without  occasioning  a  disagreeable  draught ;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  task  is  easier  in  proportion  as  the 
cubical  space  of  the  room  is  increased.    In  very  large  hospitals  the 
nure  air  suflBciently  warmed  when  necessary,  may  be  propelled  by 
machinery  into  the  ward.    This  method  is  expensive  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  often  adopted,  neither  is  the  converse  plan  of  extracting 
Coumping-out)  the  air  by  means  of  machinery,  whereby  fresh  air  is 
caused  to  flow  into  the  room.    Extraction  and  propulsion  of  air 
are  admirable  plans  for  ventilating  theatres,  concert  halls,  &c., 
where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  temporarily  congregated  and 
are  provided  with  very  limited  square  space.    In  several  Conti- 
nent and  An,erican  h'ospitals.  Van  Heche's  method  of  venti  a  ion 
is  in  use  in  some  wards.    It  consists  of  a  fan  worked  by  a  steam 
engine,  which  drives  air  into  small  chambers  m  the  basemen  story, 
there  it  is  heated  by  stoves,  and  from  which  it  ascends  threugh 
tubes  into  the  rooms  to  be  heated  and  ventilated.    In  the  Utica 
Asylum,  New  York,  the  fan  is  worked  by  a  2-horse  po^^r  engiue 
and  it  blows  air  into  a  chamber  where  it  is  heated  by  bO,000  feet  of 
steam  piping  :  thus  warmed  it  ascends  to  the  wards,  through  heir 
floors,  and  finally  passes  out  of  them  through  openings  in  the  ceiling 
This  plan  of  heating  and  warming  is  said  to  be  most  effective  and 
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not  too  costly  ;  it  is,  however,  only  a  modification  of  Silvester's  plan 
of  ventilating  and  warming  rooms  suggested  many  years  ago. 
There  should,  besides  the  doors,  windows,  and  open  fireplace,  be 
two  openings  each  of  30  or  40  square  inches  for  each  patient. 
That  for  permitting  the  vitiated  air  to  pass  out  should  be  directly 
over  the  head  of  the  patient  and  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
room.    The  inlet  should  be  placed  on  or  near  the  floor,  if  the  air 
is  to  be  warmed ;   if  not,  at  a  height  of  8  feet  from  the  floor 
and  directed  upwards.     The  incoming  air  may  be  heated  by 
passing  it  through  small  chambers  provided  with  lead  tubes  contain- 
ing steam  or  hot  water.    Abundance  of  warm  air  flowing  into 
the  ward  under  the  bed  of  each  patient,  and  flowing  out  high  above 
his  head,  is  the  perfection  of  ventilation  and  heating.  As  in  hot 
weather  the  air  should  not  be  heated,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  provisions  for  ventilating  wards  both  in  cold  and  hot  weather. 
The  inlets  used  on  cold  days  might  be  closed  during  warm  ones, 
and  the  floor  ventilators  brought  into  use.    The  outlets  might, 
however,  be  the  same  on  both  occasions.    The  ends  of  the  inlet 
tubes  next  the  room  should  spread  out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet. 
They  should  be  covered  with  coarse  wire  gauze,  and  they  should 
be  frequently  examined,  and  cleaned  as  often  as  necessary.   Wire  or 
muslm  gauze  over  ventilators  serves  to  keep  out  smoke  and  dust. 
It  is  important  that  the  air  consumed  by  each  patient  should  reach 
him  directly  and  without  passing  over  the  beds  of  other  patients ; 
arrangements  should  therefore  be  made  to  supply  pure,  and  carry 
off  foul  air,  close  to  each  patient.     In  some  wards  the  air  for 
several  persons  is  introduced  through  but  one  opening,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  passes  over  or  close  to  several  beds  before  it  reaches  the 
patient  it  is  intended  for.    Although  it  is  desirable  for  obvious 
reasons  to  have  only  one  row  of  beds  in  the  ward,  yet  we  must  at 
present  tolerate  two  rows.    In  surgical  and  other  wards  where 
isolation  of  patients  is  generally  desirable,  why  not  separate  the 
beds  by  glass  partitions,  7  or  8  feet  high?    They  would  not  cost 
much.    If  the  patients  did  not  desire  to  look  at  each  other  the 
glass  could  be  muffed  in  a  minute  with  a  little  whiting  and  water. 
If  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  the  air  would  ascend  from  each  bed 
and  pass  out  at  the  ceiling  without  commingling,  or  at  least 
with  much  less  commingling,  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
ward ;  but  I  fear  it  is  useless  to  suggest  such  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  our  hospitals,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  considered 
too  costly  and  not  called  for. 

For  the  future  it  is  most  desirable  that  hospitals  should  not  be 
raised  higher  than  one  story  besides  the  basement;  for  they  could 
be  much  more  easily  ventilated  than  the  existing  two  and  three 
storied  buildings.  In  the  excellent  article  on  hospitals  in  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  for  1874,  the  con- 
struction of  one  storied   hospitals   is   strongly  recommended. 

ihe  cost  of  construction  would  be  very  much  less  than  in  the 
many  stoned  palaces ;  but  the  cost  of  administration  would  cer- 
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tainly  be  greater.  Whether  these  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  cheapness  of  the  original  outlay  for  buildings,  we  are  unable 
to  say— probably  they  would  not.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  cost,  nor  one  of  ordinary  economy,  but  of  economy  ot  ltte, 
and  it  cannot  be  put  aside  with  the  usual  argument  of  thrift.  In 
ventilating  a  two  or  three  storied  hospital  there  is  always  danger 
that  the  foul  air  from  the  lowest  story  may  enter  those  above  it. 
Althou-h  there  may  be  great  difficulty  in  constructing  lar-e  one- 
storied  hospitals  in  cities  such  as  Dublin,  there  ought  to  be  none 
in  the  case  of  rural  hospitals— those  attached  to  country  work- 

Miss'  Nightingale,  in  her  admirable  work  on  hospitals  insists  on 
the  importance  of  constructing  those  buildings  in  detached  blocks, 
or  pavilions,  placed  side  by  side,  but  separated  by  spaces  equal  to 
twiL  the  height  of  each  block.    The  buildings  to  «o°«;f  P/^^^;- 
ably  of  a  single  story,  resting  upon  an  arched  and  ventilated  but 
uninhabited,  basemeit.   Each  pavilion  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
and  lighted,  and  to  be  provided  with  baths,  water-closets,  sculleries, 
&c  ,  unconnected  with  the  other  pavilions.    An  airy  corridor  to 
gfvl  e<^ress  to  the  patients,  and  admission  from  buildings 
devoted  to  the  administration.  The  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich 
Ts  Constructed  upon  the  block  system.  It  consists  of  seven  pav  hons 
Ifour  double  and  three  single-raised  on  ^'T""'"  ^  \^ 
are  used  as  store-rooms,  museum,  &c.),  each  having  two  floors 
Each  ward  contains  3o'  beds  in  two  rows,  and  includes  about 
40  000  cubic  feet.    At  the  end  of  each  ward  a   arge  window 
Trds  an  excellent  prospect  of  the  surroundmg  district   and  o 
H-iP  hpautiful  gardens  surrounding  the  hospital,     ihere  is  pne 
windoTf  r  twfb      and  the  block  is  placed  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Tast  and  has  windows  on  each  side.    The  sun's  rays  penetrate  to 
Th  interior  during  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.  Th^^^-^^^^^^^ 

medicine,  clothes,  bedding,  /"^Irr^tl  ?wart  ^  The  e  are 
thp  basement  and  elevated  by  lifts  to  the  wards.  fl 
ouen  terraces  on  the  corridor  for  the  patients  to  promenade  in  fine 
father  ^nd  a  covered  corridor  for  use  during  ^'a- f  xce^J^ 
loTd     The  bath-rooms  and  water-closets  are  situated  at  tbe  nd  of 

sumed  in  two  open  fire-places,  witn  aesceuuiut,     .    '  ,  . 

pass  thrLgh   chamb-  c  mm  n.^^^^^ 
atmosphere  the  air  .ntro^^^^^^^^^^  beams,  filled  in 

warmed.    The  floois  are  ot  oa  ,  o  .^^^  con- 

with  concrete.    The  offices,  «f  hospital.    Hot  and 

tained  in  a  block,  placed  in  the  front  of  t^^e J^o^^F^au  ^ 

cold  water  circulates  in  pipes  f  ^^^^"^  ,,\"en  from  Miss 
plan  of  the  Herbert  Hospital  here  given  is  ^^^^n  j^.  j 

Nightingale's  invaluable  work  on  ^^f  P^^^^J^.J^X^Wets 
together  with  Captain  Galton's  book  and  ; of 
upon  the  same  subject,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  the  mea 
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improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospitals  and  other  large 
institutions  of  these  countries.  From  Miss  Nightingale's  book  I 
also  copy  the  plan  of  a  Convalescent  Hospital. 


The  wall  surface  of  hospital  wards  should  consist  of  enamelled 
tiles  of  a  pleasing  colour.  Tiles,  however,  are  dear,  though  there 
might  be  easily  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  lining  walls  a 
cheap  salt  glazed  kind,  of  the  nature  of  common  crockery  ware.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  wall  surface  should  admit  of  being  occa- 
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sionally  washed  with  soap  and  water— this  cannot  be  done  if  they  are 
whitewashed  or  coloured  in  distemper,  as  is  generally  the  case 
As  little  furniture  as  possible  should  be  kept  in  the  ward  ;  and 
clothes  and  bedding  should  be  the  only  absorbent  materials  tole- 
rated. Venetian  blinds  placed  outside  the  window,  but  controlled 
from  within,  are  better  tlian  the  ordinary  linen  blinds.    Iron  bed- 
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Corridor ;  12.  Covered  way  ;  13.  faaraener  .  it.  on- 
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Miss  Nightingale  strongly  recommends 
the  ventilation  of  wards  by  means  of  shafts 
built  into  the  walls,  the  openings  into 
which  to  be  close  to  the  ceiling,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  If,  however,  great  care 
be  not  taken  in  the  construction  of  the 
valved  openings  into  the  shafts,  the  air 
from  the  lower  ward  might  be  introduced 
into  the  upper  wai'd. 

Separate  hospitals  for  different  classes 
of  diseases  are  much  to  be  desired,  and  in 
small  towns  and  rural  districts  the  patients 
should  at  least  be  distributed  in  the  wards 
according  to  their  maladies.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  persons  suffering 
from-  contagious  and  non-contagious 
diseases  be  placed  in  the  same  ward,  or,  if 
Section  of  Wards  with  Siiaft  at  all  possible,  in  the  Same  building. 

VentiiatioD. 

One  of  the  oldest  hospitals  in  Europe  is  that  of  St.  Thomas, 
London.    It  has  in  some  shape  existed  since  the  year  1207,  and 
at  present  holds  a  charter  from  King  Edward  the  Sixth.    It  has 
recently  been  rebuilt  on  a  new  site — that  of  the  Albert  Embank- 
ment, on  the  Lambeth  side  of  the  Thames — ^at  a  cost  of  about 
£400,000,  exclusive  of  £90,000  for  the  8^  acres  of  ground  on 
which  it  stands.    The  hospital  consists  of  eight  distinct  three- 
storied  buildings,  having  the  same  frontage  towards  the  river,  and 
connected  by  a  corridor  of  900  feet  in  length.    A  space  of  125' 
feet  separates  each  part  of  the  buildings ;  but  the  central  one  is 
distant  200  feet  from  those  on  each  side  of  it.    The  pavilions  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  corridor.    Corridors  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  hospital  on  the  ground  and  one-pair  stories,  and  con- 
nect the  several  blocks  of  wards  or  pavilions.    These  corridors 
are  lighted  by  large  windows  on  both  sides ;  and  should  it  ever  be 
deemed  necessary  to  isolate  any  particular  block,  that  could  be 
done  by  placing  screens  across  the  corridors,  and  removing  the 
sashes  from  the  adjacent  windows.    The  flat  roof  over  one  of  the 
corridors  of  the  first  story  is  used  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  various  blocks  on  the  two-pair  story.   The  wards  are 
120  feet  in  length,  28  feet  in  width,  and  15  feet  in  height, 
28  beds,  and  afford  1,800  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  patient.  The 
beds  are  placed  at  distances  of  8  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the 
windows  (through  which  the  patient  when  recumbent  can  look  out), 
are  arranged  alternately  with  the  beds.   Small  wards  for  two  beds, 
contiguous  to,  but  not  communicating  with,  the  general  wards,  are 
provided  in  each  block  for  the  reception  of  patients.  Adjoining 
the  passage  are  placed  the  sisters'  and  medical  oflScers'  consultation 
rooms,  and  the  ward  kitchen.  The  staircases  have  steps  12^  inches 
deep,  with  a  rise  of  5|  inches.  The  water-closets,  lavatories,  and 
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batli-rooms  attached  to  each  ward  are  projected  from  the  main 
building,  and  are  cut  off  from  the  ward  by  intercepting  lobbies, 
provided  with  windows  on  each  side.  The  foul  linen  and  dust 
shoots  communicate  with  a  receiving  room  in  the  basement.  The 
nurses  and  servants  sleep  each  in  an  attic,  which  is  so  situated 
that  no  air  from  the  wards  can  reach  them. 

Each  pavilion  consists  of  three  tiers  of  wards,  together  with 
four  smaller  wards  on  the  ground  floor  for  the  reception  of  accident 
cases  &c     The  wards  have  flat  ceilings,  and  the  windows  extend 
from'nearly  floor  to  ceiling.    From  the  corridors  on  ground  floor 
patients  are  conveyed  by  lifts  to  the  various  wards:  these  corridors 
afford  a  place  of  exercise  for  the  patients  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
covered  colonnades  adjoining  the  river  constitute  a  lounge  for  those 
able  to  walk.    There  are  about  600  beds.  _ 
All  the  pavilions  are  alike,  except,  the  southernmost,  which  is 
designed  for  special  diseases,  inadmissible  to  the  general  wards. 
The  male  and  female  wards  in  this  pavilion  are  separated  by  a 
central  staircase.    The  wards  on  the  ground  story  correspond  m 
general  arrangement,  but  in  consequence  of  the  main  corridor  on 
ground  story  being  placed  next  the  internal  courts,  the  wards  are 
shortened  so  as  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  necessary  rooms  in 

connection  therewith.  ,  .  ,   .     ,     j  • 

The  general  entrance  to  the  hospital,  which  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  series  of  buildings,  is  approached  from  the  Palace 
New  Road.    The  steward's  or  superintendent's  offices  are  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  hall,  so  that  everything  pass- 
in<y  in  and  out   of  the  hospilal  is  under  his  immediate  super- 
vision.   From  each  side  of  the  spacious  entrance  hall  main  cor- 
ridors lead  to  all  the  departments  of  the  institution.   The  ground 
floor  of  the  first  pavilion  to  the  left  comprises  kitchen,  scullery 
and  cooks'  rooms,  larder,  bread  room,  &c.  From  this  place  the  food 
of  the  patients  is  conveyed  along  passages,  and  raised  by  small 
lifts    The  ground  floor  of  the  first  pavilion  to  the  right  comprises 
the  matron's  department  and  linen  stores.  The  principal  staircase 
leads  to  the  corridor  on  the  one-pair  story  and  communicates  with 
the  medical  officers'  apartments.    The  dispensary  and  surgery  are 
in  the  main  corridor,  and  over  the  laboratory,  drug,  and  store- 


rooms. 


The  administrative  offices  comprise  the  governors  hall,  com- 
mittee rooms,  almoner's  room,  counting-house,  receiver  s  room, 
ron'-  i-oom,  waiting  rooms,  offices  for  the  clerk  and  surveyor 
of  the-hospi'tal,  the  treasurer's  residence,  P-^-' ^--^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for  resident  officers,  training  institution  for  nurses,  &c.  ,  there  aie 
also  a  chapel,  a  medical  school,  laboratory,  museum,  &c 

Thp  ventilation  of  the  ward  is  not  of  a  very  artificial  kind. 
There  is  a  main  shaft  for  extracting  the  vitiated  air  camed  u^^^ 
tbe   well-hole  of  the  staircases ;   m  it  is  Pl^««;f^;^^; 
iron  smoke  flue  from  the  boiler,  and  in  the  upper  P-4t  o^  ^J^^^^^J 
are  placed  a  hot  water  cistern  and  water  coils.    Shalts  aie  cai 
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ried  from  the  ends  of  all  the  wards,  both  at  the  ceiling  and  floor 
level ;  and  from  the  centre  a  stove  shaft  corrimunicates  with  a 
horizontal  trunk  in  the  roof,  which  trunk  is  connected  with  the 
heated  shaft  above  mentioned.    To  replace  the  air  thus  extracted, 
fresh  air  is  introduced  through  zinc  tubes  laid  between  the  "  Den- 
nett" arching  and  the  floor  boards  communicating  with  the  stoves 
and  hot  water  coils,  warmed  in  winter  by  contact  with  the  heated 
surfaces.    Each  pavilion  is  independently  warmed  and  ventilated. 
A  chamber  is  formed  under  the  ceilings  of  the  corridor  in  the 
basement  and  ground  floor,  and  into  this  the  air  from  the  rooms 
in  the  low  intermediate  buildings  (out-patients'  and  casualty  wards) 
>  is  passed,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  main  extraction 
shaft.    The  wards  are  warmed  by  open  fire-places,  aided  in  cold 
weather  by  an  auxiliary  system  of  hot  water.    The  corridors  and 
staircases  are  warmed  by  hot  water  pipes.    The  open  fire-places 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  wards  and  have  vertical  chimneys ;  this 
helps  ventilation,  and  increases  wall  space  for  beds.     The  venti- 
lation of  the  water  closets  and  lavatories  is  independent  of  the 
wards. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting  from  the  evidently  well 
considered  remarks  of  Mr.  Simon  on  hospitals,  in  his  Sixth  Annual 
Eeport  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  following  passage  : — 

That  which  makes  the  healthiest  house  makes  likewise  the  healthiest 
hospital ;  the  same  fastidious  and  universal  cleanliness,  the  same  never 
ceasing  vigilance  against  the  thousand  forms  in  which  dirt  may  disguise 
itself  in  air,  in  soil,  and  water,  in  walls  and  floors  and  ceilings,  in  dress  and 
bedding  and  furniture,  in  pots  and  pans  and  pails,  in  sinks  and  drains  and 
dust-bins— it  is  but  the  same  principle  of  management,  but  with  immeasur- 
ably greater  vigilance  and  skill;  for  the  establishment  which  has  to  be  kept 
in  such  exquisite  perfection  of  cleanliness  is  an  establishment  which  never 
rests  from  fouling  itself ;  nor  are  there  any  products  of  its  foulness,  not  even 
the  least  odorous  of  such  products,  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  poisons. 
Above  all,  this  applies  to  the  fouling  of  the  air  within  hospital  wards  by 
exhalations  from  the  persons  of  the  sick.  In  such  exhalations  are  embodied 
the  most  terrible  pov/ers  of  disease— the  spreading  flames,  as  it  were,  of  some 
infections,  and  the  explosive  fuel  of  others ;  and  any  air  in  which  they  are 
let  accumulate  soon  becomes  a  very  atmosphere  of  death.  Against  this 
danger,  ventilation  is  the  one  possible  safeguard— ventilation  which,  with 
continuous  current,  shall  always  be  bearing  away,  as  rapidly  as  evolved, 
every  volatile  taint  which  rises  from  the  sick.  So  that,  for  hospital  hygiene,' 
ventilation  requires  pre-eminent  regard.  And  if  ever  the  phrase  "well  venti- 
lated" may  be  (though  it  never  ought  to  be)  at  all  indulgently  construed  in 
respect  of  a  common  dwelling  house,  it  must  never,  in  respect  of  a  hospital, 
be  construed  but  with  the  utmost  conceivable  strictness. 
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CHAPTER  XrX. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

No  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
civilized  countries  is  expended  in  schools  and  colleges  ;  the  hygienic 
condition  of  these  places,  and  the  physical  culture  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  spend  their  time  in  them,  are  matters  of  great  importance 
to  the  community.    A  large  number  of  educational  institutions 
exist  on  very  unhealthy  sites  ;  and  in  too  many  of  them  there  is  a 
serious  deficiency  in  the  arrangements  for  ventilation.    They  are 
also  frequently  supplied  with  water  of  bad  quality,  and  m  nume- 
rous instances  their  sewerage  system  is  out  of  order.    I  have  lately 
inspected  the  sanitary  condition  of  several  public  schools,  and  in 
each  I  found  the  most  serious  hygienic  defects.    The  case  ot 
Mercer's  endowed  school  for  girls  at  Ashtown,  m  the  County  ot 
Dublin,  will  serve  as  an  illustration.    In  this  institution  which  is 
situated  in  the  open  country,  the  girls  were  extremely  well  fed  and 
comfortably  clothed  ;  they  were  provided  with  ample  play-ground, 
and  they  slept  in  well-ventilated  dormitories.  Notwithstanding 
these. advantages  their  health  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  ot  the 
inmates  of  another  school  under  the  same  management,  who  were 
not  supplied  with  equally  good  food,  and  who  hved  in  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city  of  Dublm.    On  examining 
the  state  of  Mercer's  school,  I  found  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  delicacy  of  some  of  its  inmates.    The  mam  sewer  was  choked, 
Tnd  an  unLpped  opening  in  the  bath  allowed  the  -wage  gases 
to  enter  in  to  the  bath  room,  and  from  thence  to  diffuse  them- 
selves throughout  the  house.    The  well  water  too,  impreg- 
nated with  sewage,  which  escaped  from  the  blocked-up  seweu  It 
contained  56-56  grains  of  solid  matter  per  imperial  gallon  (70,00^ 
gra  ns  weight),  of  which  22-6  grains  consisted  of  organic  and 
Volatile  mattei.    There  were  large  quantities  o   ^ee  ammoni 
albuminoid  nitrogen,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric         -  f'j^ 
case  the  school  authorities  (one  of  whom  is 
Trench  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  who  for  nearly  th  ee  hours 
Xre-t'rone'of  my  e-^ninations)  did  their  d^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  thoV^h  -vestig" 

^rrr  T^Z^  and  eleelsyn.^— ^ 

zested  never  think  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  their  sanitary 


wl 

is  v( 


condition  is  satisfactory.  ^     -,     ^,    ^     u^„oo  anrl  others 

The  recent  removal  of  tl;g  London  Charter  House  and  others 
of  the  large  endowed  schools,  from  towns  to  ^^burbao  or  rural  d- 
trictsis  iLrally  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  which  ^Ne  hope 
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will  ere  long-  become  general.'  Could  there  be  a  more  unhealthy 
site,  for  example,  than  that  of  the  Dublin  Marine  School,  situated 
as  it  is  on  the  banks  of  a  river  into  which  the  sewage  of  a  city  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants  is  discharged,  and  supplied  with 
air  contaminated  with  the  exhalations  of  chemical,  ammonia,  coke, 
tar,  gas,  and  artificial  manure  works?  Children  are  less  able  to  resist 
the  effects  of  excess  of  cold  or  heat,  and  of  deficiency  of  food,  than 
adults ;  they  also  are  more  seriously  affected  by  an  impure  atmos- 
phere. A  young  man  may  endure  without  permanent  injury  a  few 
years' exposure  to  insanitary  influences  ;  but  if  the  period  between 
infancy  and  adolescency  be  passed  under  conditions  unfavourable  to 
the  vigorous  development  of  the  body,  then,  indeed,  it  is  rarely 
that  the  child  attains  to  a  strong  and  healthy  manhood. 

The  malign  influence  which  schools  exercise  on  the  health  of 
children  atti-acted  attention  many  years  ago.  Carmichael,  in  his 
work  on  scrofula,  published  in  1810,  proved  that  the  excessive 
amount  of  phthisis  which  he  found  in  many  of  the  Dublin  schools 
was  caused  by  defective  ventilation,  and  not  by  insufficient  nutri- 
tion. In  the  children's  department  of  the  House  of  Industry,  the 
cases  of  scrofula  were  so  numei'ous  that  the  disease  was  believed  to 
be  present  in  a  contagious  form.  In  one  of  the  wards,  60  feet  long 
by  18  feet  broad,  there  were  no  fewer  than  38  beds,  each  contain- 
ing four  children !  The  amount  of  square  feet  allowed  to  each 
child  was,  therefore,  only  6f .  The  height  of  the  ward  is  not  given 
in  Carmichael's  work  ;  but  assuming  it  to  have  been  15  feet,  that 
would  have  given  to  each  child  102  cubic  feet. 

Neil  Arnott  and  other  authorities  have  placed  on  record  cases 
of  defective  ventilation  iu  schools  almost  as  bad  as  those  discovered 
by  Carmichael;  and  if  a  careful  inquiry  were  instituted  at  the 
present  time,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  even  in  the  matter  of  ven- 
tilation, a  large  proportion  of  our  schools  would  be  found  in  a  bad 
condition.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  pure  air  is  0.04 
per  cent.  When  this  proportion  is  doubled  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  unsatisfactory.  Eoscoe  found  in  the  air  of  a  school-room 
containing  22,141  cubic  feet,  and  in  which  164  boys  were  studying 
for  two  and  a  half  hours,  0-2371  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  and 
in  another  school-room  he  found  0*31  per  cent,  of  this  gas.  Da 
Luna  found  in  a  room  of  a  girls'  school,  at  Madrid,  0-723  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  eighteen  times  the  normal  proportion  of  that  gas. 
In  two  schools  in  Dublin  I  found  the  carbonic  acid  to  amount  to 
0'14  and  0-12  per  cent,  respectively;  but  in  others  the  air  was 
tolerably  pure.  Dr.  Endemann  found  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  of  17  schools  to  vary  from  -097  to  -357  per  cent.  1  con- 
ceive that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

'  Tfie  Lancet,  in  one  of  its  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  English  public 
schools,  has  shown  the  depressing  influence  on  the  health  of  the  boys  of 
London  schools  which  the  air  of  a  large  town  exercises  Lancet,  May  14 
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to  inspect  the  schools,  public  and  private,  in  his  district,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  so  over-crowded  as  to  be  inju- 
rious to  health. 

Physical  exercise  is  now  a  feature  of  school  and  college  life,  and 
more  especially  so  in  these  countries.     A  friendly  emulation 
amongst  the  scholars  of  the  same  educational  institution,  and  be- 
tween rival  schools  and  universities,  in  the  performance  of  rowing:, 
cricket,  and  other  robust  games,  does  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  physique  of  the  rising  generation.    And  it  is  in  favour  of 
these  competitions  that  they  have  not  a  brutalizing  tendency,  like 
some  of  the  pastimes  of  our  forefathers.    The  drawback  to  the 
system  of  competition  in  athletic  exercises  is  the  undue  strain  which 
it  so  often  imposes  upon  the  muscular  system,  and  which  sometimes 
occasions  permanent  injuries,  and  even  fatal  lesions.    Cricket  is, 
perhaps,  the  game  which  is  most  unlikely  to  do  violence  to  the  im- 
portant muscles ;  whilst  it  has  the  advantage  of  being,  at  least,  a 
semi-intellectual  pastime. 

During  inclement  weather  children  should  be  provided  with  a 
large  empty  room  as  a  substitute  for  the  out-of-door  play-ground. 

With  respect  to  the  ordinary  gymnastics  in  boys'  schools,  they 
are  on  the  whole,  well  contrived  to  produce  a  healthy  development 
of  the  muscles.  In  France  this  kind  of  physical  education  has 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection— thanks  to  the  teach- 
ings and  efforts  of  A.  Thierry,  Berard,  Colonel  Amoros,  Beclard, 
Bouvier,  Londe,  and  Milne-Edwards. 

That  veteran  sanitarian,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  has.in  a 
recent  communication  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
pointed  out  the  more  common  defects  of  the  ordinary  schools  ot 
these  countries.    He  maintains  that  the  chief  sanitary  defects  ot 
our  schools  are— 1.  Defective  ventilation  ;  2.  Defective  warming  ; 
3   Bad  drainage  and  foul  latrines  ;  4.  Want  of  means  of  maintain- 
in-  personal  cleanliness  ;  5.  Bad  lighting ;  6.  Bad  arrangements 
of  desks  and  seats ;  7.  Want  of  proper  means  of  gymnastic  exercises ; 
8   Insufficient  and  ill-paved  play-grounds.     He  submits  that  it 
is  important  that  school  boards  should  require,  in  the  competition 
for  plans,  that  these  evils  should  be  first  considered  and  provided 
for,  and  that  the  architectural  designs  and  elevations  be  made  ot 
secondary  consideration.  .      r  ^^^^  ■„ 

It  is  painful,  he  says,  to  observe  the  condition  of  children  in  the 
common  schools  in  winter  time,  going  there  in  cold  and  wet,  in 
driving  sleet  and  snow,  frequently  ill-shod,  and  commonly  ill- 
clothed;  kept  in  the  school  during  excessively  long  hours  under 
any  conditions  for  children,  with  feet  and  hands  painfully  co  d 
fingers  often  so  benumbed  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  hold  their  slates 
and  pencils ;  the  open  fires  at  one  end  of  the  school  not  freely  to  be 
approached,  and,  when  approached,  the  warming  or  heatuig  on  one 
side,  "roasting  in  front  and  freezing  behind,"  so  as  to  g.ve  inflan - 
mations  or  colds  from  the  disturbed  and  unequal  circulation  1  he 
confinement  of  children  for  five  or  six  hours  under  such  conditions, 
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overtasked  mentally,  and  painfully  constrained  bodily,  surely  re- 
quires active  intervention  for  their  relief.  In  every  school-room 
there  should  be  a  thermometer,  and  the  teacher  should  take  care 
that  it  does  not  register  less  than  60  degs.  Fahr. 

Mr.  Chadwick  considers  that  of  the  modes  of  warming,  those  by 
hot-water  pipes  and  iron  surfaces  are  of  inferior,  and  sometimes, 
when  for  high  heats,  of  pernicious  effect ;  besides,  they  are  very 
expensive.  They  are  apt  to  warm  only  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  or 
the  upper  parts  of  them,  and  to  leave  the  feet  cold,  unless  an  in- 
convenient and  objectionable  degree  of  heat  is  created  over  the 
whole  room.  It  is,  moreover,  matter  of  considerable  experience 
that  warming  by  earthenware  substances,  or  stone  substances, 
especially  by  heat  diffused  over  wide  earthenware  or  concrete  sur- 
faces, is  more  agreeable  and  more  salubrious  than  any  warming  by 
iron  surfaces. 

In  Germany  attention  has  been  called  to  the  poisoning  of  the 
air  of  school-rooms  by  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  passing 
into  it  through  the  sides  of  iron  stoves.  Dr.  Oidtmann,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  published  in  1868,  states  that  chronic 
poisoning  of  children  by  carbonic  oxide  is  very  common.  I  agree, 
then,  with  Mr.  Chadwick  in  considering  the  principle  of  floor- 
warming,  which  he  has  so  long  advocated,  as  the  best.  In  some 
of  the  public  schools,  too,  such  a  plan  would  prevent  the  tyranny 
of  the  larger  boys  excluding  the  weaker  and  more  delicate  children 
from  snug  places  beside  the  stove  or  fire-place. 

In  the  large  institutions,  where  children  are  boarded,  the  effects 
of  progressive  sanitary  improvement  have  been  distinctly  marked. 
In  one,  where  the  death-rate  had  been  about  twelve  per  thousand, 
the  foul  air  from  cesspools  and  bad  drains  was  excluded,  the 
latrines  were  mended,  and  the  ventilation  was  improved,  whereupon 
the  death-rate  was  reduced  to  eight  in  a  thousand.  Next,  regular 
tepid  ab'ution,  and,  in  summer  time,  cold  water  bathing  and  care- 
ful skin-cleanliness  was  introduced,  and  the  death-rate  was  reduced 
to  four  in  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Chadwick  advocates  the  washing  of  children  at  schools,  for 
various  reasons,  hygienic  and  otherwise.  There  is,  in  well-appointed 
schools  in  Holland,  usually  a  female  attendant  on  the  school- 
mistress, who  takes  the  dirtied  children  into  an  apartment  and 
washes  them,  the  schoolmistress  herself  being  above  such  a  service. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  few  (if  any)  private  schools  now  in  existence 
on  the  type  of  Dotheboy's  Hall ;  .but  in  cheap  boarding  schools 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  children  located  in  them  receive  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious  food  and  at  proper  times.  I  have 
known  many  cases  where  parents  were  obliged  to  remove  their 
children  froni  boarding-schools,  even  of  the  better  class,  because  of 
their  insufficient  dietaries.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  free  trade,  the  State  should  take  care  that  competition 
in  boarding-schools  does  not  result  in  the  pupils  being  iasufficiently 
fed  as  well  as  badly  instructed.    Every  school  should  be  mana<red, 
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as  in  Prussia,  by  a  person  licensed  for  such  a  purpose,^and  should 
be  subject  to  official  visitation. 

The  celebrated  Rudolph  Virchow,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  has  written  (in  1869)  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  diseases  incidental  to  schools,  which  1  should  be  glad  to  see 
translated  into  English,  and  circulated  amongst  the  school  autho- 
rities of  these  countries.  Virchow  agrees  with  those  orthopedists 
who  maintain  that  the  school  is  largely  to  blame  for  distortions  ot 
the  spine,  and  more  especially  for  that  form  of  spinal  curvature 
termed  Scoliosis.  He  quotes  several  eminent  authorities,  amongst 
others  Guillaume,  who  found  amongst  731  scholars  whom  he  exa- 
mined no  fewer  than  218  with  distortion.  The  great  majority 
of  cases  of  scoliosis  are  amongst  girls.  In  72  cases  noticed  by 
Knorr,  of  Munich,  there  were  60  females.  As  girls  spend  less 
time  at  school  than  boys,  and  fewer  girls  attend  at  school,  it  has 
been  urged  that  scoliosis  is  not  most  frequently  induced  by  bad 
postures  whilst  studying.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  answered 
that  boys  during  their  hours  of  play  counteract  by  vigorous  exercises, 
involving  the  play  of  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  the  evil 
influence  of  the  school-room  postures.  On  the  other  hand,  girls,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  practise  any  kind  of  gymnastics.  _ 

In  almost  every  school  the  children  in  each  class,  no  matter  their 
heights,  have  to  sit  at  desks  of  the  same  size  :  why  could  not  the 
desks  for  each  class  be  made  in  short  lengths,  and  of  different 
heights,  so  that  no  child  would  be  placed  at  one  either  too  low  or 

too  high  for  him  or  her  ?  ,  •  ,  ^   r  j   i  „ 

Dr.  Guillaume  gives  a  table  showing  the  proper  height  of  desks 

for  children  of  different  heights. 

Height  of  pupil.  Height  of 

table. 

ft.    in.        ft    in.2  in. 

3     0    to    3     3  13.5 

3     3     „    3     6  14.7 

3  6  „  3  9  15-8 
8     9     „    4     2  17.0 

4  2  „  4  5  18.1 
4     5          4     8  19.2 

4  8     „    5     1  20.4 

5  1          5     4  21.6  14.1  17.^  ^ 

Virchow  attributes  a  large  proportion  of  the  P^^^^o^^-T  ^ 
sumption  of  childhood  to  over-crowding  m  school-rooms,  to  sudden  | 
chan'ges  of  temperature  in  passing  from  hot  ^^^o^l'^-^  ^  «  ^'^^^ 
cold  outside  air,  to  the  dust  of  the  school-room,  and    astly,  to 
impaired  respiratory  movement  induced  by  prolonged  sittmg. 

Short  sight  is  the  commonest  disease  in  Germany.    Dr^  Cohn 
found  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Breslau 

1  Ueber  gewisse  die  gcsundheit  benachtheiligende  einflusse  der  schulen. 
2  U  Swiss  inches  equal  13  English  inches. 


Height  of 

Height  of 

stool. 

back. 

in. 

in. 

7.5 

9.8 

8.5 

10.8 

9.5 

11.9 

10.3 

12.9 

11.2 

14. 

12.2 

15. 

18.1 

16.1 

14.1 

17.2 

Short  Sight  contracted  in  Schools. 
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were  near-sighted.  He  blames  the  school-room  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  disease.  The  rooms  are  not  properly  lighted,  which 
obliges  the  scholars  to  stoop  over  their  books.  This  causes  a  strain 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  producing  an  increase  of  hydrostatic 
pressure  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye-ball,  and  a  lengthening 
of  the  axis  of  the  eye.  This  state  of  tension,  if  prolonged,  pro- 
duces a.permanent  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Besides,  the 
stooping  position  determines  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  eye- 
ball, and  thereby  augments  the  pressure  on  the  back  part  of  the 
eye.  Leibreich  states  that  short-sightedness  is  developed,  with  rare 
exceptions,  exclusively  during  attendance  at  schools.  Virchow 
gives  a  list  of  various  other  diseases  which  originate  in,  or  are 
aggravated  by,  the  insanitary  condition  of  school-rooms. 

The  Lancet  for  March  30th,  1872,  called  attention  to  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  children  in  pauper  schools.  At  Mitcham, 
Islington,  Anerly,  and  other  schools  of  the  same  class,  there  were 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  children  suffering  from  ophthalmia. 
The  government  inspectors  attributed  the  ophthalmia  to  constitu- 
tional defects,  but  the  Lancet  very  properly  remarks,  why  is  it 
that  the  very  same  classes  of  children  "  running  about  naked  and 
shoeless  in  the  streets  escape  ?"  The  cause  of  the  ophthalmia  is 
unquestionably  due  to  over-crowding  and  impure  air. 

All  our  schools  should  be  as  regularly  inspected  by  public 
oflBcers  as  workshops  and  factories  are.  There  are  many  laws  on 
our  statute  books  which  relate  to  the  health  of  men,  women,  and 
children  employed  in  mines,  factories,  and  other  places  :  why  should 
there  not  be  equal  provision  for  ensuring  the  health  of  the  millions 
of  children  at  school  in  these  countries?  Amongst  her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  there  ought  to  be  a  few  Medical  Inspectors. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  old  adage,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
SEWAGE  AND  SEWERS'. 

The  removal  and  disposal  of  the  effete  matters  produced  in 
dwellings,  factories,  stables,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  which  the  sanitarian  is  expected  to  solve.  On  two  points 
in  relation  to  this  matter  there  is  unanimous  agreement  of  opinion 
— namely,  the  necessity  for  the  speedy  and  complete  removal  of 

*  The  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  sewers,  privies,  waterclosets,  and 
earth-closets  are  :— 11  and  12  Vic,  c.  63  ;  14  and  15  Vic,  c.  28  :  18  and  19 
Vic.  c  121  ;  24  and  26  Vic,  c  61  ;  26  and  27  Vic,  c  40;  27  and  28  Vic, 
c  114;  28  and  29  Vic,  c.  75;  29  and  30  Vic,  c.  90;  31  and  34  Vic,  c.  115 
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sewage  from  towns,  and  the  desirability  of  turning  it,  if  possible, 
to  useful  account,  by  applying  it,  partially  or  wholly,  to  the  soil.  But 
with  respect  to  the  methods  for  accomplishing  these  objects,  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  engineers,  chemists, 
sanitary  reformers,  aud  agriculturists.  Some  recommend  that  the 
ecfesta  of  the  population  should  not  be  passed  into  sewers  at  all,  but 
that  it  should  be  retained,  commingled  with  clay,  charcoal,  &c., 
and  sent  in  a  solid  form  into  the  country,  to  be  there  used  as  manure. 
Another  plan  is  the  separation  of  house  sewage  from  drainage,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  former  into  a  manure.  The  ordinary 
sewage  is  proposed,  by  many  patented  processes,  to  be  treated 
with  chemicals,  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  it,  and  precipitating 
from  it  manurial  matters.  Some  recommend  the  simple  application 
of  ordinary  sewage  to  meadows.  Others  consider  that  the  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  the  article  is  so  trifling  that  it  would  be  better  to  pour 
it  at  once  into  the  ocean. 

Scores  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers  have  been  written  to  prove 
the  great  agricultural  value  of  town  sewage ;  and  we  have  the 
highest  authorities  in  favour  of  the  use  of  this  liquid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fertilizing  the  soil.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  long 
run  the  a^-ricultural  and  civic  interests  involved  in  the  question  of 
sewage  will  be  found  to  coincide ;  but  the  onus  of  taking  the  first 
step  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  rests  on  the  authorities 
of  the  towns.    That  agriculture  sustains  a  loss,  so  long  as  the 
sewage  of  towns  is  poured  into  the  ocean,  is  quite  true  ;  but  that 
loss  is  a  mere  negative  evil,  whilst  the  presence  of  this  banetul 
stuff  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city  is  a  positive  injury  to  its  in- 
habitants.    Are  the  citizens  to  tolerate  the  existence  ot  an  evil 
amongst  them  which  annually  sends  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  them  to  the  grave,  simply  because  those  to  whom  that  evil  would 
prove  a  benefit  exhibit  no  anxiety  to  take  advantage  ot  it.^  io 
the  farmer  the  aspect  of  the  sewage  question  is  simply  a  pecumary 
one  and  were  he  never  to  be  supplied  with  the  commodity,  he 
would  not,  as  a  rule,  be  the  worse  off;  but  to  the  citizen,  the  re- 
moval of  the  sewage  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.     I  venture  to 
assert  that  if  all  the  towns  in  Ireland  were  thoroughly  sewered,  and 
the  contents  of  these  sewers  prevented  from  flowing  into  open 
rivers,  the  Registrar-General  would  have  fewer  deaths  to  i-ecord  in 
his  mortuary  tables.    Many  of  the  diseases  which  prove  fatal  are 
the  results  of  breathing  air  and  drinking  water  rendered  impure 

^^Src?the  subject  of  the  waste  of  the  excrementitious  matters 
produced  in  towns  began  to  attract  public  ^"ention  many  pei-sons 
have  suggested  the  complete  separation  of  the  liquid  and  the  solid 
excrements  of  man  from  the  fluid  which  converts  them  into  sewage 
AH  the  attempts,  and  they  have  been  many  and  costly,  to  separate 
the  valuable  ingredients  of  sewage  from  the  water  in  which  they 
are  in  so  excessively  diluted  a  condition  have  hitherto  faded 
though  some  plans  now  on  trial  afford  some  promise  of  a  certain 
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amount  of  success.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  solid  matter  dis- 
solved in  the  sewage  cannot  be  precipitated  from  it  by  other  than 
processes  so  costly  as  to  totally  preclude  their  economic  application. 
But,  then,  it  may  be  urged,  why  mix  at  all  the  animal  fertilizers 
produced  in  the  city  with  so  prodigious  a  volume  of  water  ?  why  de- 
prive agriculture  of  so  useful  and  so  portable  a  manure  ?  I  answer  : 
— To  the  citizen,  sanitary  considerations  are  jjrimary  considera- 
tions ;  it  is  impossible  to  remove  excrementitious  matter  from  our 
houses  unless  by  mixing  it  with  abundance  of  water.  I  am  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  plan  so  constantly  suggested  to  treat  our  liquid 
and  solid  egesta  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  Celestial 
Empire,  as  travellers  tell  us,  altars  to  Cloacina — at  which  visitors 
as  well  as  the  inmates  may  worship — form  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants;  and  certain  natural  operations 
which  in  the  rural  parts  of  these  countries  are  frequently  per- 
formed beneath  the  shelter  of  a  friendly  hedge  are  io  the  "  flowery 
land"  conducted  on  the  roadside,  and  with  appliances  provided  by 
the  nearest  farmer.  Something  like  this  system  of  manure  pre- 
servation is  to  be  found  in  Belgium  ;  but  I  believe  it  will  never 
prevail  in  these  countries,  where  it  is  so  much  opposed  to  all  our 
notions  of  sentiment  and  decency,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
keep  such  matters  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background.  It 
would  be  far  better  that  every  particle  of  fertilizing  matter  pro- 
duced in  the  city  should  continue  to  be  discharged  into  the 
thankless  ocean  rather  than,  in  the  great  towns  at  least,  we  should 
revert  to  the  old  system  of  privies  and  cesspools.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  water-closets,  communicating  with  sewers,  should  be 
completely  done  away  with,  and  that  the  excrements,  liquid  and 
solid,  should  be  received  into  close  vessels,  containing  earth  or 
some  other  deodorizing  substance.  In  this  way,  it  is  contended 
that  the  valuable  manure  produced  in  cities  might  be  rendered  in- 
nocuous and  portable.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  such  considera- 
tions as  the  enormous  quantity  of  earth  which  would  be  required 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  25,000  houses  constituting  Dublin,  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  that  such  a  plan  would  pay  its  own  expenses. 
In  the  city  of  Manchester  the  system  of  cesspools  still  largely  pre- 
vails. The  Corporation  discharge  the  duty  of  emptying  these 
cesspools,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  more  than  £20,000  per  annum. 
Of  this  large  sum  about  one-half  is  recoverable  by  the  sale  of 
the  manure  ;  but  still  a  large  deficit  remains.  I  believe,  then, 
that  if  Irish  Corporations  undertook  to  remove  the  contents  of  the 
privies  and  cesspools  that  still  remain  in  their  towns,  they  would  find 
their  operations  in  that  line  anything  but  profitable.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  present  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  waste  mat- 
ters produced  in  Dublin  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  old  plan  of 
cesspools;  and  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  studying  this 
question  will  see  that  in  every  city  in  England  in  which  there  is 
no  system  of  sewers  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  high.     Since  the 
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abandonment  of  the  cesspool  system  in  London  the  public  health 
in  that  city  has  wonderfully  improved. 

The  citizens  of  Dixblin  have  incurred  very  heavy  pecuniary 
liabilities  in  their  desire  to  procure  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  their  health  is  benefited  by 
that  display  of  liberality.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  question  of 
good  sewerage  is  of  equal  importance  to  any  that  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  relative  qualities  of  the  Vartry  water  and  that  fur- 
nished by  the  canals,  and  to  me  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  sanitary 
state  of  Dublin  must  continue  defective  until  every  house  in  it 
communicates  with  a  great  central  drain,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Liffey  pass  undefiled  through  the  city. 

The  fertilizing-  value  of  sewage  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  expec- 
tations of  some  people  who  had  previously  entertained  a  high  opi- 
nion  of  its  efficacy.    On  the  other  hand,  many  who  doubted  its 
utility  have  lately  seen  good  reason  to  change  their  opinions. 
The  sewa-e  of  the  old  part  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has  for  a  long 
time  been  employed  for  irrigating  meadows  ;  and  the  grass  tarm 
of  Mr.  Miller,  at  Craigentinny,  has  for  many  years  been  held  up 
as  an  example  of  the  wonderful  fertilizing  power  of  sewage,  ihis 
farm  consists  of  250  acres  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and 
which,  at  one  time,  was  let  at  4s.  or  5s.  an  acre     Over  this  farm 
the  sewage  derived  from  a  district  inhabited  by  80,000  soul,  is 
poured:  nothing  save  grass  is  grown ;  and  the  amount  of  produce 
which  it  is  stated  is  annually  obtained  is  almost  mcredible-three 
or  four,  and  even  five,  heavy  crops  have  been  obtained  in  one  year, 
andthat,  too,  in  a  rigorous  northern  climate.    The  Craigentinny 
meadow^  are  let  to  dairymen  of  Edinburgh  at  a^  average  rent  of 
£29  per  acre.    With  respect  to  the  disposal  of  its  sewage,  Edin- 
burgh is  far  more  favourably  situated  than  any  other  large  city  in 
the  empire;  its  site  being  much  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  mere  force  of  gravity  conducts  its  sewag 
to  the  meadows  which  it  irrigates.    Formerly  about  2,000  acres 
were  irrigated  by  the  Edinburgh  sewage  ;  but  the  spread  of  build- 
Tngs,  and  other  causes,  have  reduced  that  number  by  more  than 

"""A^Rugby,  town  sewage  has  been  applied  to  agricultural  pur- 
posl  for  fome  years  pastf  and  Mr.  Walker,  a  gentleman  in  the 
Sbourhood,^receives  the  whole  amount  of  sewage  Produced  in 
th7town  for  which  he  pays  a  rent  of  £50  per  annum  In  1861  a 
RoVal  Commission  was'appointed  to  experiment  on  the  sewage  of 
Sy.  The  object  was  \o  determine  the  quantity  and  composi- 
tion o  grass  produced  on  land,  a  portion  of  which  was  to  be 
Tnured'^ith  sewage,  and  another  portion  to  -main  unmanu  ed 
Fifteen  acres  were'divided  into  t^'^'e^  equal  parts-one  fm  gia^ 
on  which  cows  were  to  be  fed,  another  tor  grass  on  which  oxen 
were  to  be  fed,  and  the  third  was  to  be  meadowed.  Each  ot  these 
five  acre  divisions  was  further  sub-divided  into  lour  plots,  one  of 
which  was  left  unmanured,  and  the  others  received  respectively 
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different  quantities  of  sewage.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  are 
tabulated  in  the  following  table  : — • 


PEODUCE  GITEN  TO  OXEN. 


Plot 

Sewage 

Actually 

Increase  of  grass 

required  per 

applied  to 

Total  grass  per  acre. 

per  1,000  tons 

annum. 

end  of 

of  sewage. 

October. 

1 

tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

9       5     3  5 

2 

3,000 

1,872 

14     16     3  8 

2     19     1  7 

3 

6,000 

4,423 

27       1     0  10 

4       0  19 

4 

9,U00 

6,153 

32     16     3  8 

3     16     2  9 

On  the  grass  given  to  the  milch  cows  the  eflfects  of  the  sewage 
were  still  more  favourable,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 

PEODtrCE  GIVEN  TO  MILCH  COWS. 


Sewage 
applied. 

Number  of 

weeks 
the  produce 
kept 
a  cow. 

Gallons  of 

milk 
per  acre. 

Value  of 
milk  at  8d. 
per  gallon. 

Value  of 
milk  from  in- 
creased pro- 
duce of  1,000 
tons  sewage. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

0 

19 

321 

10  14  3 

5    0  0 

1,38/ 

40-9 

570-7 

19    0  6 

5  19  10 

2,804 

58-8 

820-4 

27    6  11 

5  16  8 

4,226 

68-9 

961-3 

32   0  10 

5    0  11 

In  these  trials  it  is  shown  that  the  application  of  sewage  was 
attended  by  a  very  great  increase  in  the  produce  of  grass.  "  De- 
ducting the  value  of  the  milii  from  the  grass  of  the  unsewaged  from 
that  of  each  of  the  sewaged  acres,  reckoning  it  at  Sd.  per  gallon,  it 
appears  that  where  about  1,400  tons  of  sewage  were  applied,  during 
the  seven  months,  the  produce  calculated  for  each  1,000  tons  of 
sewage  actually  applied  gave  an  increased  amount  of  milk  to  the 
value  of  £5  19s.  lOd. ;  where  twice  that  amount  of  sewage  -was 
applied,  £5  16s.  8d.,  and  where  three  times  the  quantity,  £5  Os. 
lid."  The  value  of  the  milk  obtained  from  an  acre  of  unsewao-ed 
grass  was  only  £10  Hs.  3d.,  whilst  from  the  most  highly  sewaged 
grass  the  value  of  the  milk  amounted  to  no  less  than  £32  Os.  lOd. 
The  Rugby  experiments,  which  were  conducted  under  the  direction 
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of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes— so  well  known  for  his  invaluable  chemico- 
agricultural  investigations— have  been  considered  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory, on  the  ground  that  the  sewage  was  not  always  ap- 
plied at  the  proper  time;  and  Mr.  Walker  states  that  the  fields 
were  flooded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  herbage.  Mr.  Lawes  admits  that  the  experiments 
were  in  some  respects  so  conducted  that  their  results  would  not 
appear  so  favourable  to  the  sewage  as  under  proper  conditions 
would  have  been  the  case ;  but  still  the  great  fact  remains  that 
land  abundantly  sewaged  is  capable  of  producing  three  times  as 
much  milk  as  the  same  kind  of  land  when  unsewaged.  _ 

The  sewage  of  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire,  is  distributed  over 
the  greater  part  of  a  valley  which  lies  close  to  the  town  ;  the 
sewaged  portion  of  the  valley  lets  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  acre, 
whilst  the  rent  commanded  by  the  unsewaged  fields  is  only  £1 
per  acre.    The  sewage  of  Mansfield  is  poured  over  lands  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  which,  in  consequence,  have,  it  is  stated, 
been  raised  in  value  from  3s.  per  acre  to  £12  per  acre.  A 
large  part  of  the  sewage  of  Carlisle  is  used  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses.  It  is  mixed  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  and  lime,  which,  it  is 
stated,  renders  the  sewage  inodorous.    About  4,000  tons  per  acre 
are  used,  and  farm  crops  obtained.    At  Croydon  the  sewage  has 
?or  man;  years  past  been  distributed  over  about  260  acijs  of  land. 
Excellent  crops  are  grown  and  no  bad  odour  ^^^Pl/^.^JP'^^f^^y^^^^ 
nearest  inhabitants.    Some  years  ago  the  sewage  of  his  own  was 
discharged  into  the  river  Warale,  the  water  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence,'became  so  impure  that  persons  lower  down  the  nve-ou  d 
make  no  use  of  it,  for  domestic  or  other  purposes.     f  ^to  those 
circumstances,  some  parties  who  possessed  an  ^^terf^^;^^  ^^^^^^ 
power  afforded  by  the  river  instituted  proceedings  against  the 
^^oTo-tion  of  Croydon,  with  the  view  of  compelling  them  to 
allow  the  river  to  pass  unpolluted  through  the  town.    The  corpo- 
fat  ^n  were  defeated;  and,  after  numerous  --f^^^^^^ff^^^^^ 
to  deodorize  the  sewage,  they  were  at  last  to  lease  about 

SOO  acres  of  land,  lor  the  purpose  ot  pouring  the  sewage  over  it, 
and  g  ting  rid  of  it  in  that'way.    They  subsequent  y  let  the  land 

}-5hi^£^i-bi^ 

hat  :  rtTmportant  ole,  this  mode  of  disposing  o  th.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
has  been  productive  of  the  happiest  '^^'^''^'f^.'f'^^^^^^^^ 
that  the  annual  death-rate  in  their  town  and  the       J«f  ^^f^ 
immediately  after  sensibly  declined.    Here,  then,      ^^J^  l^'J^^l 
evidence-lhat  afforded  by  accurate  «tatist,cs-to  show  that  the 

thorough  and  speedy  removal  of  tl^^f  ^^^f.  ,  ^tan^'  S 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitant.. 
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latest  accounts  of  the  Croydon  sewaged  farm  show  that  it  is  be- 
coming more  profitable,  and  perhaps  it  may  ultimately  realize 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  original  cost  of  establishing  it. 

The  sewage  of  the  small  town  of  Worthing,  formerly  discharged 
into  the  Ira,  is  now  poured  over  100  acres  of  land.  The  soil  is 
good,  the  crops  excellent,  and,  above  all,  the  farm  is  profitable. 
Dr.  Buchanan  states'  that  the  Worthing  Irrigation  Works 
were  the  most  perfect  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Earl  of  Essex  ap- 
plies a  large  portion  of  the  sewage  of  Leamington  to  his  farm,  and 
apparently  with  decided  advantage.  In  1873  I  inspected  this 
sewage  farm,  and  did  not  perceive  the  slightest  bad  odour.  The 
weather  was,  however,  at  the  time  rather  cool.  At  Bedford, 
Warwick,  Romford,  Cheltenham,  and  many  other  towns,  the  sewage 
is  used  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  in  general  with  decided  success. 

On  the  Continent  the  sewage  of  towns  is  in  some  places  utilized 
on  a  large  scale.    Some  time  ago  our  government  appointed  a 
commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Way,  Austin,  and  Southwood 
Smith,  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  system  of  irrigation  followed  in 
the  north  of  Italy.     In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  the  sewage  of 
the  city  of  Milan  is  employed  in  irrigating  about  4,000  acres  of 
land  situated  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  city.    Each  acre 
receives  annually  about  9,000  tons  of  sewage  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  ejestae  of  forty  persons.    This  land  possesses  an  extraor- 
dinary  degree  of  fertility,  and  becomes  so  charged  with  rich  or- 
ganic matter  that  its  surface  is  periodically  pared,  and  the  pairinc^s 
used  to  manure  other  lands  not  so  favourably  circumstanced.  A 
Doctor  Chiappa  has  a  farm  of  580  acres  near  Milan,  which  is 
manured  with  the  sewage  of  the  city.    The  portion  devoted  to 
grass  contains  80  acres,  yielding  annually  22  tons  of  produce  per 
acre,     ihe  grass  is  partly  made  into  hay,  partly  consumed  in  the 
green  state,  and  is  found  sufficient  to  maintain  100  cows     It  is 
calculated  that  the  9,000  tons  of  sewage  applied  to  each  acre  are 
equivalent  to  £4  8s.  worth  of  well  decomposed  manure;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  sewage  of  Milan  is  commingled  with  the 
water  of  the  n  ver  Vettabia,  and  is  consequently  more  dilute  than 
the  sewage  of  Dublin.    The  conclusions  at  which  these  commis- 
sioners arrived  were  chiefly  as  follows  :_That  the  experience  of 
the  application  of  sewage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan  aflfords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  immense  advantage  which  the  command 
ot  large  quantities  of  mere  water  alone  confers  upon  agriculture: 
tha  the  tertilizing  virtues  of  the  water  are  enormously  increased 
by  tne  addition  of  sewage,  and  by  its  temperature  bein^  raised  bv 
Its  passage  through  a  town  ;  that  the  heSth  of  the  population  of 
the  districts  manured  with  sewage  is  not  worse  than^hat  of  the 
population  of  regions  in  which  pure  water  irrigation  is  carried  on  • 
that  no  withstanding  the  elevated  temperature  of  Italy   no  dL' 
agreeably  odorous  emanations  arise  from  the  sewaged  fields  •  and 
finally,  the  commissioners  condemn  in  very  decided  terms  th^  Sly 

'  Ninth  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  196. 
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and  extravagance  of  the  British  people,  who,  by  most  expensive 
arrangements,  seek  to  get  rid  of  a  manure  which  ought  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  annual  exportation  of  many  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  guano. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  sewage  derived  from  manu- 
factories, public  institutions,  and  other  large  establishments  and  vil- 
lages, there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  general  results 
have  been  satisfactory.    Alderman  Mechi  states  that  the  use  of 
sewage  on  his  celebrated  farm  at  Tiptree  Hall  proved  highly  pro- 
ductive  and  remunerative.    The  Earl  of  Essex  has  constantly  em- 
ployed sewage  manure  since,  I  believe,  1857,  and  with  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  success.     This  nobleman  states  that  he  has 
obtained  fiom  sewaged  meadows  the  large  produce  of  46  tons  per 
acre,  whilst  from  the  same  quality  of  meadow,  which  had  not  been 
sewaged,  the  produce  amounted  only  to  from  7  to  8  tons.    On  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  farm  an  application  of  270  tons  sewage  per  acre 
of  mangels  produced  a  yield  of  43  tons,  or  about  double  the  aver- 
age produced  of  that  crop  in  England.  Latterly  the  earl  has  some- 
what restricted  the  application  of  the  sewage  to  grasslands.  In  the 
case  of  market  gardens  the  use  of  sewage  has  proved  profitable.  In 
the  number  of  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazetteiov  27th  Aug.,  1859,  Mr. 
R  0  Prino-le  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  sewage  at  Mr.  Niven's  celebrated  garden  farm,  Drumcondra, 
Co  Dublin:—"  Thesystemof  liquid  manure  which  has  been  adopted 
at  this  farm  is  very  simple.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  field  there  is 
a  large  tank,  which  is  kept  full  of  liquid  manure  of  the  best  de- 
scription, derived  from  the  High  Park  Reformatory.    Before  Mr 
Niven  got  this  portion  of  the  ground  all  the  sewage  trom  that 
establishment  was  discharged  into  an  open  ditch,  and  was  m  tact 
a  ffreat  nuisance,  as  well  as  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  inmates.  By  an  ai-rangement  with  the  managers  otthe  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Niven  was  permitted  to  throw  pipes  across  the  old 
ditch  and  convey  the  sewage  into  his  own  tank  ;  and  some  idea  ot 
its  value  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
soap  alone  in  the  reformatory  is  nearly  a  ton  a  week  producing  an 
immense  quantity  of  suds,  which,  with  other  niatenab,  combine  to 
form  a  most  valuable  manure."    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Pnngle  s  vis. 
tLre  was  a  fine  crop  of  kemp  potatoes  which  ^ad  been  nianur  d 
with  sewage  only,  and  which,  up  to  the  1  th  August,     d  fu'-nished 
111  tons  per  acre,  a  considerable  quantity  still  remaining  in  the 
ground.    When  we  consider  that  market  ga^'dcns  ^equ  re  the 
largest  supplies  of  manure,  and  that  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  sometimes  receive  120  tons  of  natural  ^^.^^^'^  P^J^^^^^^^^^ 
think  the  case  of  the  garden  farm  at  Drumcondra  J^d'^P-^^J'^y 
proves  that  sewage  is  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  every  kind 


WiSi  respect  to  the  kinds  of  crops  to  which  sewage   s  most 
adapted,  it  appears  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  "^^"^^^^^^^^ 
artificial  grasses  are  those  that  have  hitherto  been  most  benefited 
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by  its  application.  Tliere  are,  however,  on  record  the  results  of 
experiments  which  go  fiir  to  prove  that  sewage  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,^  be  usefully  applied  on  tillage  farms.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  constituents  of  a  manure  are  rendered  more  efficacious  by 
dissolution  in  large  quantities  of  water,  because  they  are  certain 
to  be  thereby  equably  distributed  throughout  the  soil,  and  each  of 
the  plants  they  are  intended  to  nourish  will  obtain  its  fair  share. 

The  advantages  of  using  manure  in  the  form  of  a  dilute  solution 
are  clearly  shown  in  Mr.  Kuston's  paper  in  the  20th  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  This 
gentleman  obtained  a  large  increase  in  all  his  crops — grass,  green 
and  white— by  simply  applying  the  manure  for  each  acre  com- 
mingled with  about  4,000  lb.  weight  of  water.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  I  believe  that  town  sewage,  which  is  an  excessively  dilute 
solution  of  manure,  cannot  be  employed  to  any  great  extent  on 
tillage  farms,  more  especially  on  those  that  are  not  thorou^hlv 
drained.  ° 

Light  or  medium  soils  resting  on  a  sandy  subsoil  will  be  found 
the  best  absorbents  of  sewage,  although  their  power  of  retaining 
the  lertdizmg  ingredients  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  heavy  clays. 
On  stiff  clay  lands,  the  chief  fault  of  which  is  their  impertransible 
nature,  large  dressings  of  town  sewage  would  not  be  beneficial- 
nay,  would  be  the  reverse ;  the  fluid  would  rest  on  the  surface 
and  render  the  soil  so  cold  and  wet  as  to  be  decidedly  injurious  to 
most  plants.    Land  of  any  kind  under  cereals  cannot  constantly 
be  the  scene  of  sewage  irrigation,  for  during  the  long  period  of  the 
year  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  a  dry  and  easily 
pulverulent  condition  of  the  staple  is  desirable,  and  during  the 
ripening  of  the  crop,  heat  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  humiditv 
are  necessary.    It  is  clear,  then,  that  cereal  crops  could  only  be 
benefited  by  very  moderate  doses  of  sewage  applied  at  only  certain 
periods  of  the  year     Still,  where  sewage  is  Available,  I  believe 
tHat  both  white  and  green  crops  would  be  largely  served  by  its 
use ;  and  it  it  were  in  a  more  concentrated  condition  than  that 
derived  from  large  towns  is,  it  might  be  applied  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.    The  use  of  dilute  sewage  Zn  a  tiHa^e 
arm  being,  therefore,  very  restricted,  it  would  be  unwise  to  at 
tempt  to  supply  the  tillage  farmers  of  a  wide  area  with  the  drain 

abfefo^  '"^  ^^'"P""^^^  it  "nprofil 

aole  to  lay  down  pipes  to  certain  districts  remote  from  their  works 

although  their  commodity  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  4s.  or  5s.  per  thou 
sand  cubic  feet.    It  would  be  still  more  unwise  for  sewage  utin" 
'°  '"'°^P*       laying  down  of  pipes  over  a  w  de 
district  in  order  to  supply  an  article  at  the  rate  of  only  Id  or  Ud 
per  ton.    Grass  lands  are  in  a  very  different  condition  with  i-p 
spect  to  sewage  :  they  are  ready  at  almost  any  time  for  the  reeen" 
tion  of  that  manure  ;  and  their  produce  is,  within  certa  n  iTmS" 
P^POi-tionate  to  the  amount  of  sewage  applied. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  quantities  of  sewage  to  apply  to 
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grass,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails.    Very  different 
estimates  have  been  made  relative  to  the  actual  quantities  which 
annually  flow  over  the  Craigentinny  meadows.    Mr.  James  Hope 
sets  it  down  at  2,000  tons  per  acre ;  Mr.  Miller  states  it  to  be 
4,000  tons  ;  the  late  Mr.  Austin,  C.E.,  estimated  it  at  8,000  tons ; 
whilst  Professor  Anderson  considers  it  to  amount  to  14,000  tons. 
As  these  meadows  receive  the  sewage  of  a  district  inhabited  by 
80,000  persons.  Dr.  Anderson's  estimate  is  probably  the  nearest  to 
fact.    It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Edinburgh  meadows  receive 
enormous  quantities  of  sewage  which  do  not  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised any  injurious  effect  upon  the  nature  of  the  grasses  grown 
thereon,  except  in  rendering  them  exceedingly  succulent.  This 
disproves  the  statement  made  by  certain  writers,  that  large  doses 
of  sewage  render  the  herbage  of  meadows  very  coarse  and  in- 
ferior. No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  retentive  soils  continued  floodings 
of  either  sewage  or  pure  water  would  render  the  herbage  coarse; 
but  where  provision  is  made  for  the  moderately  rapid  passage  of 
the  liquid  throughout,  and  from,  the  soil  very  large  quantities  of 
sewacre  will  not  injuriously  affect  the  herbage  grown  upon  at. 
Several  authorities  upon  this  subject  contend  that  moderate  dress- 
ings of  sewage— from  2,000  to  5,000  tons  per  acre  per  annum- 
give  in  the  end  better  results  than  excessive  applications  whilst 
Mr.  Lawes  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the  select  committee  on 
the  sewage  of  towns,  that  if  he  got  it  for  nothing  he  tvould  apply 
70,000  tons  of  sewage  to  an  acre,  or,  he  adds,  "  anything  you  like 
to  '^ive  me."    Mr.  Westwood,  late  farm  bailiff  to  the  schools  at 
Annerley,  stated  before  the  committee  that  he  obtained  as  large  a 
return  from  two  acres  of  rye-grass,  to  which  1,500  tons  of  sewage 
had  been  applied  per  annum,  as  from  two  other  acres  which  had 
been  manured  with  between  8,000  and  9,000  tons.    As  this  wit- 
ness had  been  obliged  to  furnish  accurate  returns  relative  to  the 
farm  under  his  management  to  the  Government  Inspector,  the 
select  committee  appear  to  have  attached  great  we'ght  to  hig  evi- 
dence.   It  appears  to  me  that  the  pouring  of  20,000  to  30,000 
tons  of  sewage  over  an  acre  of  grass  is  a  useless  expenditure  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  fertilizing  matters  contained  therein ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Craigentinny  meadows  would  yield 
as  good  crops  as  they  do  at  present  were  their  present  supply  of 
sewage  curtailed  by  three-fourths  of  the  amount.     The  evidence 
■     given  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  sewage  of  towns 
i^  certainly,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  light  dressings  as  against 

'TiS;  the  chemical  composition  and  co-ei^al  value 
of  sewage,  the  greatest  variety  of  opinion  fevails,  especial  y  with 
respect  to  the  latter  point;  some  place  so  low  a  value  a  ^d.  per 
ton  upon  the  article,  whilst  others  estimate  its  ^^ney  value  a^  from 
Id  to  qd  ner  ton.  Sir  Charles  Fox  believes  it  to  be  worth  l  od 
pe;  ton ;  DirHoffman  sets  it  down  at  2d.  ;  Mr.  Lawes  soys  hat 
if  obliged  to  take  it  at  all  times  he  would  not  give  id.  per  ton. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  sewage  of  a  large  city,  owing  to  the  many  dis- 
turbing influences  which  affect  it.  The  rainfall,  the  supply  of 
water  in  each  locality,  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  the  hour  at  which  the  article  is  collected,  are  all  important 
points  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating 
the  average  value  of  a  ton  of  sewage. 

In  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in 
1865  I  calculated  from  analytical  data  that  100  tons  of  sewage  of 
Dublin  contained  the  following  fertilizing  ingredients  : — 

1st.  In  Complete  Solution — 

Nitrogen  16-50  lb.  at  £70  per  ton  £0  10  3-75 

Phosphoric  Acid  3-85  ,,  40  ,,  0    1  4-50 

Salts  of  Potash  5-12  ,,  20  ,,  0    0  10  97 

Salts  of  Soda  16-63  „  1  „  0    0  1-78 

Total         ...  ..,  ...      £0  12  9-00 


2nd.  Mechaotcallt  Suspended — 

Nitrogen  2  -48  lb.  at    £70    per  ton   £0  16  -60 

Insoluble  Phosphate 

of  Lime  1'84        „        8        „  0  0  1-57 

Organic  Matter      14-00        „        0  10s.  „  0  0  0-75 


Total  ...  ...  ...       £0    1  8-92 

Grand  Total  ...  ...      £Q  14  5-92 


As  Dublin  since  1865  has  been  supplied  with  a  purer  and  more 
abundant  source  of  water,  its  sewage  now  contains  less  solid  matters. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  sewage  annually  produced  in 
Dublin,  I  made  the  following  calculations  •• — The  present  supply 
of  pipe  water  is  about  9,500,000  gallons  per  day ;  the  average 
daily  rainfall  oyer  the  sewer  districts  is  about  5,700,000  gallons. 
The  amount  of  sewage,  therefore,  which  passes  daily  into  the 
sewers  is  15,200,000  gallons,  or  67,857  tons  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs., 
which,  at  the  rate  of  14s.  5-92d.  per  100  tons,  would  have  a  money 
value  of  £481  14s.  Qid.  From  these  data  it  will  be  found  that 
the  sewage  annually  produced  in  Dublin  amounts  to  2-1,767,857 
tons  3  cwts.  2  qrs.  12  lbs.,  the  money  value  of  which  is  £179,484 
7s.  4*8d.  Of  course,  the  values  placed  upon  the  ingredients  of 
manures  are  those  which  they  would  really  possess  if  they  were 
parts  of  concentrated  manures ;  but  in  sewage  their  actual  value 
owing  to  excessive  dilution,  is  much  less  than  if  they  entered 
into  the  composition  of  guano.  If  100  tons  of  this  sewage 
were  gradually  distributed  over  an  acre  of  land,  under  any  kind  of 
crop,  I  believe  it  would  be  good  value  for  14s. ;  but,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  so  large  a  quantity  of  sewage  is  applied  per 
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acre  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  soluble  ingredients  passes  away 
from  the  soil. 

The  greater  part  of  the  most  valuable  ingredient  of  the  sewage 
—namely,  its  nitrogen— is  in  the  form  of  urea.    This  substance,  I 
proved  by  experiments,  performed  in  1856  (and  described  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at  their  meeting  m  1857), 
to  be  capable  of  directly  furnishing  nitrogen  to  plants ;  but  Liebig 
has  since  then  shown  tbat  it  passes  readily  out  of  the  soil— a 
negative  quality  which  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  use  as  a  manure. 
The  soil  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  removing  from  their 
solutions  such  substances  as  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  tur- 
nish  food  to  plants.    When  sewage  water  is  poured  over  the  lands, 
the  soil  seizes  upon  and  retains  the  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  present  in  it,  but  allows  the  urea  to  pass  through  ihis 
curious  absorptive  power  of  soils  has,  however,  its  limits,  so  that  it  an 
excessive  quantity  of  sewage  be  poured  over  a  field,  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  and  more  especially  its  urea,  will  not  be  permanently 
retained  by  the  soil.    Owing  to  these  circumstances,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  sewage  flows  at  times  that  it  is  hot  required,  the 
actual  value  of  the  drainage  of  a  city  will  not  correspond  with 
the  theoretical  estimate  which  I  have  given.    If,  however,  the 
sewage  of  Dublin  be  applied  to  an  area  of  8,000  acres  oj ^ass  land 
its  mSaey  value  will  be  found  to  be  not  much  short  of  £80,000  a 

^^The  value  of  the  sewage  of  a  town  may  be  ascertained  by  other 
means  than  the  analysis  of  the  article.  By  determiuing  the  actual 
value  of  the  egesta  of  an  average  unit  of  the  population  ot  a  town, 
and  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  a  pretty  close 
estimate  of  the  value  of  its  sewage  (provided  of  ^hat  a^^ 

the  waste  matters  pass  into  drains)  may  be  formed.    There  are, 
howlver,  considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  manurial 
value  of  the  excrements  of  an  individual,  averaging  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.    Dr.  HoiFman  and  Mr.  Witt  estimate  them  a  lOs.  lOd. 
per  annum,  while  Professor  Anderson  sets  them  down  jt  6s. 
^  With  respect  to  the  puriEcation  of  the  river  W' 
would  resuh  from  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  a  city  1  ke 
Dublin,  T  need  but  remark  that  the  insoluble         f  f  ^s  in  the 
ktter  amount  annually  to  about  5,000  tons  of  absolutely  dr:^  mat- 
ter, corresponding  to  a't  least  40,000  tons  of  fet>d  mud  wh  ch  a 
present,  like  waifs  and  strays,  is  tossed  to  and  fro  by  he  tide, 
rhar<rinc^  fever-breeding  gases  and  vapours  into  the  air. 

SiShe  subiect  of  utilizing  the  sewage  of  towns  has  become  a 
poplr  ne,  the  question  has  a"sen,  will  the  appl  cation  of  sewage 
?n'a  large  scale  injuriously  affect  the  hea  th  of  the  people  who 
may  happen  to  live  near  the  sewaged  l^"'^,?  ^^l"  ^.'^^ 

portion  of  the  sewaged  meadows  near  Edinburgh  theie  is  no 

Soubt  but  that  gases,  vapours,  and  ''^^^^^^  P^f^^^^^^  .ense  of 
sionally  given  off,  which  are  extremely  "7;^^^^" V  Whend  and 
smell,  and  certainly  are  injurious  to  health.    At  Lochend  and 
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Rosebum  the  odour,  especially  during  very  warm  weather,  is 
sometimes  offensive ;  and  the  winds  that  constantly  blow  from 
either  of  these  places  into  the  city  are  anything  but  "  balmy 
breezes."  These  malarious  exhalations  arise,  however,  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  open  drains  through  which  the  sewage  flows.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  effete  matter  produced  in  the  "old  town" 
passes  into  a  stream  termed  very  characteristically  the  "  Foul- 
burn."  This  stream  becomes  an  open  sewer  just  beyond  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  during  the  summer  constantly  evolves 
highly  fetid  gases  and  vapours.  At  Craigentinny,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  the  sewage  is  poured  over  grass  land  which 
speedily  drinks  it  up  and  completely  deodorizes  it.  I  have  on 
three  occasions  during  warm  weather  visited  the  sewaged  mea- 
dows at  Craigentinny,  and  I  am  enabled  to  affirm  from  actual 
observation  that  the  odour  from  them  is  almost  inappreciable. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  states  the  public  health  of  the  Croydon 
districts  has  been  improved  since  the  establishment  of  the  sewage 
farm.  Dr.  Buchanan  expresses  his  belief  that  sewerage  works 
never  injuriously  affect  a  population,  but,  on  the  contrary,  im- 
prove it.  Of  course,  if  sewaged  meadows  be  not  provided  with 
proper  drains,  they  will  become  marshes  and  develop  malaria. 
Dr.  Cress  well  says,  that  at  one  time  the  sewage  farm  at  Norwood 
was  badly  managed,  and,  becoming  marsh-like,  caused  some  inter- 
mittent fever  amongst  the  children  of  the  locality ;  but  since  that 
time  the  fields  have  been  properly  managed,  and  no  disease  of  any 
kind  has  been  attributed  to  exhalations  from  them,  though  a  school 
is  situated  close  to  them.  There  is  a  public  footpath  through 
the  meadows  near  Croydon,  which  I  have  traversed  on  a  very  warm 
day  without  being  conscious,  so  far  as  my  sense  of  smell  was 
concerned,  that  I  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  acres  of  sewaged 
land.  I  believe  that  an  odour  is  occasionally  observed,  but  it  is 
very  slight, 

A  strong  complaint  was  made  in  1864  with  reference  to  the 
supposed  injury  inflicted  on' the  public  health  by  the  sewage 
works  and  irrigation  at  Northampton.  Dr.  Hunter,  Inspector  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  investigated  into 
the  complaint,  and  found  it  baseless. '  He,  however,  ascertained 
that  the  injury  to  public  health  complained  of  was  due  to  some 
works  from  which  noxious  gases  were  evolved. 

The  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission  states,*  relative  to  the  two 
farms  at  Croydon,  "  The  result  of  our  careful  inquiries  into  the 
sanitary  conditions  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
farms  has  convinced  us  that  they  have  produced  no  perceptible  ill 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants." 

Dr.  Cobbold,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1865,  expressed  a 
strong  apprehension  that  the  use  of  sewaged  grasses  would  give 


*  Reporb  of  Medical  Officer,  Privy  Council,  1864,  page  526  et 
'  The  Lancet,  November  4,  1874. 
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rise  to  serious  entozoic  disease  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  internal  parasitic  diseases  are  more  frequent 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  have,  since  their  birth,  been  consuming, 
indirectly,  the  produce  of  the  Edinburgh  sewage  meadows.  ^  Sir 
Robert  Christison  avers  that  he  was  never  able  to  trace  a  single 
case  of  parasitic  disease  to  the  sewaged  meadows  of  Edinburgh.^ 

The  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  a  town  or  village  is, 
first,  to  precipitate  any  substances  that  can  be  cheaply  got  out  of 
solution;  secondly,  to  pass  it,  after  defacation,  over  a  sufficient 
area  of  soil. 

The  most  valuable  manure  ingredient  of  recent  sewage  is  urea, 
for  which  there  is  at  present  no  precipitant  known.  All  that  can 
be  thrown  down  from  sewage  is  the  insoluble  matters  mechanically 
suspended  in  it,  its  phosphates,  and  a  portion  of  its  ammo- 
nia. The  ABC  process,  which  consisted  of  adding  alum,  blood, 
and  clay  to  sewage,  has  failed.  The  addition  of  calcium,  magne- 
sium, zinc,  iron,  and  manganese  salts  has  proved  inefficacious. 

Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds  and  myself  have  examined  Dr.  Ander- 
son's patent  process  for  the  treatment  of  town  sewage,  and  the 
preparation  from  it  of  an  inodorous  manure.  In  order  to  fully 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  several  operations,  we  visited  the 
works  of  the  General  Sewage  and  Manure  Company  at  Nuneaton, 
in  Warwickshire,  and  have  since  experimented  on  a  considerable 
scale  with  the  sewage  of  Dublin.  The  process,  as  modified  in 
accordance  with  our  suggestions,  essentially  consists  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  substances  mechanically  suspended  m  sewage, 
and  of  certain  matters  dissolved  therein,  by  means  of  slaked  lime, 
and  a  cheaply  prepared  sulphate  of  aluminium. 

The  sewage  is  pumped  or  allowed  to  flow  into  large  tanks. 
Solution  of  sulphate  of  aluminium  is  added  to  it,  and  the  liquids 
are  thorout^hly  mixed  by  means  of  an  «  agitator."  Slaked  lime  is 
next  and  quickly  added  and  diffused  through  the  liquid 

The  proportions  of  the  precipitants  used  per  100,000  gallons  ot 
the  sewage  are  4  cwts.  of  crude  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  2  cwts. 
of  slaked  lime.  The  crude  sulphate  of  aluminium  is  not  directly 
added  to  the  sewage ;  the  soluble  portion  is  extracted  by  water 
and  the  solution  is  employed  for  precipitation  in  conjunction  with 

the  lime.  ,  . 

In  from  three  to  five  hours  after  treatment  the  sewage  separates 
into  two  parts-one  liquid  and  the  other  solid.  The  hquid  is 
nearly  devoid  of  odour  when  fresh  sewage  is  operated  upon,  and 
is  almost  as  bright  and  transparent  as  ordinary  water.  It  still, 
however,  retains  in  solution  certain  bodies— urea,  for  example— 
from  which  it  can  be  purified  by  simple  percolation  through  clay. 
The  clear  liquid  is  run  Off  from  the  containing  tanks,  but  the  sohd 
sediment  is  left  behind;  this  when  collected  on  rough  strainers 
and  dried  in  a  kiln  constitutes  a  useful  manure. 

The  crude  sulphate  of  aluminium  used  in  the  above-named 
.    process  is  very  simply  prepared  by  the  action  of  common  oil  of 
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vitriol  on  a  kind  of  clay  found  abundantly  in  England,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  sewage  manure  obtained  is  a  dry,  inodorous  powder,  con- 
taining from  1  to  1^  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  partly  as  ammonia, 
and  from  1|-  to  2^  per  cent,  of  earthy  phosphates.  The  precipi- 
tate afforded  by  the  average  sewage  of  Dublin — a  liquid  remark- 
ably poor  in  ammonia-yielding  compounds — contained  in  100 
parts : — 

Moisture      ...       ...       ...       ...        ...  6'76 

Organic  and  volatile  matters  ...  18'50 

Phosphoric  acid,  equivalent  to  tricalcic 
phosphate  ... 

Alkaline  salts  ...       ...       ...       ...  2'16 

Alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  earthy  salts  "j  ^z. 

(chiefly  chalk)    |t)/-<D 

Insoluble  matter   2*92 


100-00 

Yielding  ammonia,  1*12.  \ 

The  money  value  of  this  manure,  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  is 
£1  9s.  per  ton. 

I  have  carefully  inquired  into  the  cost  of  production  of  this 
manure,  and  estimate  it  at  ten  shillings  per  ton.  As  the  material 
could  be  sold  wholesale  at  over  £1  per  ton,  its  sale  would  realize  a 
good  profit,  and  the  manure  would  be  sufficiently  valuable  to  bear 
carriage  to  distances  of  from  10  to  30  miles  from  the  point  of 
manufacture. 

The  quantity  of  sewage  is  so  enormous  in  a  large  town  that, 
notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  manurial  matter  contained  in 
a  ton,  a  very  large  produce  of  the  useful  and  portable  fertilizer 
above  described  may  be  calculated  upon. 

When  Dr.  Anderson's  treatment  is  carried  out  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, the  deodorising  effect  on  fresh  town  sewage  of  the  ordinary 
character  is  very  great.  The  subsidence  of  the  solid  matter  carry- 
ing with  it  a  little  saline  ammonia  is  speedy,  and  the  precipitation 
of  the  valuable  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenized  organic  com- 
pounds almost  complete.  As  urea  is  a  body  rich  in  nitrogen,  the 
effluent  water  obtained  by  the  Anderson  process  is  capable  of 
most  advantageous  use  for  irrigating  land,  since  percolation  of  the 
fluid  through  the  soil  serves  to  render  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea 
available  for  plant  nutrition. 

After  defecation  the  sewage  should  be  filtered  through  beds  of  ■ 
clay  used  to  irrigate  fields.  An  acre  of  moderately  stiff  soil  will 
purify  from  2,000  to  3,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily;  and  there- 
fore a  farm  of  about  70  or  80  acres  would  suflice  to  filter  the 
sewage  of  a  town  of  1,0,000  inhabitants.  In  summer,  when  the 
crops  are  growing  rapidly,  the  solid  matters  will  be  more  speedily 
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used  up  than  in  winter.  When  soil  is  used  as  an  ordinary  filter, 
about  1,000  cubic  yards  would  be  required  per  100,000  gallons  of 
sewage. 

The  sewage  of  prisons,  hospitals,  workhouses,  factories,  &c., 
should  be  defecated  and  filtered  through  clay,  or  applied  to  mea- 
dows before  being  discharged  into  rivers  or  drains.    When  at  all 
possible,  the  drains  for  discharging  rain  water  should  be  separate 
from  those  that  convey  the  house  sewage,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  smaller  quantity  of  liquid  to  defecate.    The  sewage  should 
be  discharged  into  a  covered  tank,  containing  a  deodorizing  com- 
pound.   For  1,000  gallons  of  ordinary  house  sewage,  any  one  of 
the  following  mixtures  may  be  used: — (1)  Quick  lime,  3  lbs.; 
carbolic  acid,  half  a  pint.    (2)  Crude  sulphate  of  aluminium, 
2  lbs. ;  chloride  of  calcium,  3  lbs.     (3)  Ferric  chloride  (per- 
chloride  of  iron),  \  lb.    (4)   Chloralum,  3  lbs. ;  quick  lime, 
2  lbs.    (5)  M'Dougall's  powder  (a  mixture  of  "  bisulphate  of 
lime"  and  "  carbolate  of  lime"),  \  lb. ;  quick  lime,  2  lbs.  These 
are  about  the  proportions  to  be  employed,  but  some  sewages  would 
require  smaller,  others  perhaps  larger,  amounts.    An  impure 
chloride  of  iron  could  readily  be  prepared  by  treating  the  "  bog 
iron  oxide"'  so  abundantly  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  with 
commercial  muriatic  acid.    This  preparation  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  deodorants  for  sewage,  and  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  agricultural  applications  of  the  manure. 
Another  good  sewage  deodorant  could  be  cheaply  prepared  by 
dissolving  dolomite  (magnesian  limestone)  in  common  muriatic 
acid — the  products  would  be  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. 

The  sewage,  after  treatment  wilh  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
deodorizing  mixtures,  should  be  daily  discharged  into  the  mea- 
dows, or  run  into  the  filter  beds.  It  will  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  make  a  portable  manure  out  of  the  sewage  of  a  single  building, 
such  as  a  workhouse  ;  but  when  such  a  process  is  to  be  conducted 
with  the  sewage  of  a  town,  Anderson's  plan  will  be  found  the 
cheapest  and  best.  For  mere  deodorization,  lime  and  carbolic  acid 
will  be  found  the  cheapest  agents. 

Earth  Closets.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Moule  has  strongly  recom- 
mended the  use  of  dried  earth  as  a  receiver  and  deodorant  of 
night  soil,  and  he  has  devised  a  "  dry  closet,"  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  ordinary  water-closet.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  commode, 
containing  a  receptacle  in  which  a  layer  of  dried  earth  is  placed. 
After  use  a  handle  is  pulled  up,  by  which  a  small  but  measured 
quantity  of  earth  is  let  loose  from  a  store,  and  spread  over  the 
excreta.  The  merit  claimed  for  this  plan  is  that  the  escrementi- 
tious  matter  is  instantly  covered  up  by  one  of  the  best  deodorants 
—clay— commingled  with  which  it  can  be  removed  from  the  house 
(without  making  any  odour),  and  used  as  a  valuable  manure.  On 
each  occasion  upon  which  the  closet  is  used  about  1^  lbs.  of  clay 
are  used.    The  mixture  of  excreta  and  earth  is  inodorous,  and  re- 
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mains  so  for  months,  the  former  n  tlie  meantime  slowly 
oxidizing  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  nitrates,  &c.  Stilf 
clay,  loams,  and  peaty  soils  are  the  best  to  use  with  the  closet. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are,  that  the  commode 
can  be  placed  at  the  bed  side  of  patients  in  sick  rooms  and  hos- 
pital wards,  who  though  not  well  able  to  go  to  the  water-closet, 
still  are  not  sufficiently  disabled  to  be  obliged  to  use  a  bed-pan ; 
that  it  prevents  noxious  or  unpleasant  odours  ;  and  that  it  prevents 
the  waste  of  valuable  fertilizing  matters.  Various  modifications 
of  Moule's  earth  commode  have  been  made.  Some  are  so  con- 
structed that  their  contents  may  be  discharged  into  a  pipe  which 
descends  into  a  vault  or  chamber.  Large  reservoirs  of  earth  may 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  feed  a  number  of  closets. 

The  carbon  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  closet  of  Weare  &  Co 
resembles  somewhat  Moule's  commode.    It  consists  of  a  perforated 
earthen  pan,  placed  beneath  the  seat,  and  above  a  moveable  box 
contammg  a  perforated  iron  bucket.    The  space  surrounding  the 
pan  and  bucket  is  filled  with  ashes  and  powdered  wood  charcoal 
In  the  act  of  shutting  the  lid  a  small  quantity  of  a  disinfectin 
powder— carbolate  of  lime,  &c.— is  liberated  from  a  box,  and  falls 
upon  the  excrements.    This  closet  retains  all  the  solid,  and  a  portion 
ot  the  liquid,  excrements,  and  the  excess  of  the  liquid  passes  away 
by  a  drain. 

Peat  and  other  kinds  of  charcoal,  dried,  and  fine  turf  mould 
are  excellent  deodorants.  Mr.  Stanford,  of  Glasgow,  makes  a 
charcoal  from  seaweeds,  uses  it  as  a  night  soil  deodorant,  and  when 
saturated  with  excreta  distils  the  mixture  in  gas  retorts  The 
products  given  off— ammonia,  acetic  acid,  tar  gas,  &c.— together 
with  the  residual  charcoal,  would,  Mr.  Stanford  believes,  afford  a 
good  profit  on  the  whole  operation.  According  to  Mr.  Danchell 
3  ozs.  of  peat  charcoal  are  equal  in  deodorizing  power  to  U  lbs  of 
clay,  and  Is.  6d.  worth  of  charcoal  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  a  family  of  six  persons  for  one  month.  According  to  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Moule,  each  person  who  uses  his  closet  requires  only  2 
cwts.  or  clay  per  year, 

The  dry  closet  system  has  come  into  partial  use  in  these  coun- 
tries, and,  perhaps,  may  be  still  further  extended.  In  the  villa-es 
of  Beverly  and  Halton  near  Tring,  the  earth-closet  system  was 
fully  mtroduced  m  1870.  The  earth  is  dried  over  a  fire,  and  half 
a  load  of  It  distributed  to  each  family  three  or,  four  times  a  year 
It  is  dried  and  used  twice,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  fields 
Mp  r  T  n/'  ^  .""^''"n"-  JB"«l^a°an,  in  the  Eeport  of  the 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1869,  gives  a  very  favour! 

?wr'?T'^*^'"''n^'^^  earth-closets  at  Wimbledo^n  Cal 
Dorset,  and  Lancaster  Grammar  Schools,  Dorset  Gaol,  and  Brod 
moor  Lunatic  Asylum,    In  Indian  Barracks  and  other  buildings" 
the  success  of  the  earth  closet  system  is  said  to  T  very  3 
Dr  "  ff^'^  be  very/much  extended  in  that Ifntry. 

Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  the  primary  cost  of  replacing  the  outside 
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privies  of  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants  by  earth-closets  within  the 
houses  need  not  exceed  £250  ;  nor  need  the  weekly  expenditure 
be  more  than  £4  15s.  In  Lancaster,  where  the  system  is  somewhat 
generally  adopted,  the  sale  of  the  earth  and  manure  mixture  has 
realized,  it  is  stated,  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  working  the 
scheme.  At  Merthyr  Tydvil  the  sewaged  meadows  (rye-grass) 
have  been  let  at  £30  an  acre. 

M.  Baudin  has  patented  a  plan  for  separating  liquid  from  solid 
excreta,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  in  use  on  the  Great 
Eastern  (England)  Railway.  The  Lancet  for  February  8,  1873, 
thus  describes  it : — 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  truncated  cone  of  wire  gauze,  which  is  fixed, 
base  downwards,  in  a  cylinder  of  perforated  metal.     The  cylinder  is  sur- 
rounded  by,  and  nearly  fills,  a  strong  water-tight  cylinder  of  galvanised  iron, 
connected  by  a  union  joint  with  an  air-tight  cistern.    The  outer  cylinder  is 
about  three  feet  high.    The  space  between  the  cone  and  the  inner  cyhnder  is 
filled  with  some  porous  substance— with  spent  tan,  in  the  experiment  winch 
we  witnessed.    This  substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  saturated  with  some 
powerful  antiseptic  compound.    The  excreta,  both  sohd  and  hquid,  fall  into 
the  cone,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  _  Here  the 
solids  are  retained,  while  the  liquids  filter  through  the  tan,  are  disinfected  in 
their  passage,  and  finally  pass  into  the  outer  cylinder,  and  thence  to  the 
tank    The  cylinders  must,  of  course,  be  changed  by  the  company  when  full 
and  the  tank  emptied ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  the  apparatus  is  large  enough 
to  retain  the  whole  excreta  of  one  adult  for  twelve  months   so  that  with  a 
family  of  six  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  change  the  cylinder  ever^  two 
months.    When  full,  the  cylinder  with  its  contents  and  the  liquid  in  the 
S  a  e  to  be  remo;ed  to  the  company's  works,  the  1  quid  boiled  down  and 
mixed  with  the  solids,  tan  and  all,  taken  from  the  cylinder.    The  whole  is 
then  dried,  pulverised,  and  sold  as  "human  guano. 

In  the  case  of  large  towns  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
procuring  adequate  supplies  of  dried  earth  for  the  use  of  Mou  e  s 
closets.  If  London  were  furnished  with  dry,  mstead  of  water 
closets  (it  has  nearly  a  million  of  the  latter),  whole  acres  of  soil 
would  be  weekly  carted  into  the  great  metropolis.  Another  draw- 
back  to  the  use  of  dry  closets  is  that  they  do  not  afford  facilities 
for  the  disposal  of  liquid  excrements  and  slops  of  all  kinds. 

Water-closets,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  best  means  of  removmg 
excreta  from  the  houses  of  at  least  the  better  classes.    They  have 
their  drawbacks,  but  so  have  all  other  systems  for  getting  rid  of 
human  egesta.   They  should  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  water 
not  merely  wherewilh  to  remove  the  excreta,  but  also  to  flush  the 
soil  Spe  and  house  drain.    It  is  not  wise,  on  the  part  of  municipal 
pipeTater  authorities,  to  be  chary  in  supp  ying  the  cleansing 
Fiquid  to  the  water-closets.    It  is  most  desirable  to  J^l^*^  J^^/" 
closet  placed  outside  the  house ;  and  if  there  ^J^  J^^rou^hly 
should  be  placed  one  over  the  other.    They  should  be  tboroughly 
ventilated,  and  both  the  ingress  and  egress  air  ope  mugs  should 
communicate  with  the  outer  atmosphere,  and  not  ^^t"^*^^  ^^"^^^^ 
M'Kinnell's  and  the  Archimedian  screw  ventilacors 
for  water-closets  placed  outside  the  house  walls.    The  soil  pipe 
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should  be  provided  with  a  ventilating  tube,  taken  from  a  point 
close  to  the  pan,  and.  carried  up  the  height  of  the  chimney.  As 
air  with  difficulty  ascends  or  descends  through  a  single  tube,  it 
would  be  better  to  provide  the  soil  pipe  with  two  tubes,  which 
would  ensure  its  thorough  ventilation.     A  small  quantity  of 
charcoal,  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  may  with  advantage  be 
placed  at  the  external  opening  of  the  tube ;  for  I  have  known 
several  instances  where  the  foul  air  from  the  ventilating  tube  of  a 
water-closet  found  its  way  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house. 
This  also  shows  the  necessity  of  carrying  up  the  pipes  to  a  great 
height.    The  soil  pipe  should  be  made  of  stout  lead,  for  the  thin 
metal  soon  yields  to  the  action  of  sewer  gases.     The  bad  odour 
sometimes  observed  in  water-closets  is  occasionally  due  to  the 
minute  holes  made  through  the  soil  pipes  by  the  sewer  gases.  The 
space  immediately  below  the  pan  often  contains  fetid  matter,  which 
had  not  been  properly  flushed  out,  and  the  gases  evolved  from  it 
must  rush  into  the  closet  when  the  handle  is  lifted.    This  part  of 
the  closet  might  also  be  advantageously  ventilated,  by  means  of  a 
small  tube  passing  from  it  into  the  soil  pipe  ventilator.    The  cis- 
tern for  supplying  water  to  the  closet  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose  solely.    Daily  there  might  be  thrown  into  it  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbolic  acid ;  and  it  should  be  cleaned  out  occasionally.  I 
have  often  found  water-closet  and  other  cisterns  full  of  filth  and 
exhaling  a  bad  odour.     A  sink  should  be  provided  on  bedroom 
floors,  so  as  to  prevent  the  slops  from  being  thrown  into  the  water- 
closet,  but  the  sink  pipe  should  be  trapped,  ventilated,  and  occasion- 
ally flushed,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  soil  pipe.     Miss  Nightingale 
has  strongly  condemned  the  large  stone  sinks  so  generally  used  in 
the  scullery.    They  are  often  a  great  nuisance,  but  they  are  con- 
venient, and  if  properly  cleaned,  would  produce  no  nuisance. 

The  overflow  pipe  from  a  cistern  of  water  intended  to  be  drank 
should  never  be  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  soil  pipe 
or  its  ventilator.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  dysentery  sometimes 
arise  through  neglect  of  this  precaution.  When  the  soil  pipe  venti- 
lator enters  the  rain  spout,  the  rain  should  only  be  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  latter  through  a  valve  opening,  and  the  foul  air  from  the 
soil  pipe  should  be  discharged  upwards  through  a  pipe  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  spout.  The  waste  water  from  baths  is  generally 
discharged  into  the  soil  pipe— not  a  good  plan  in  any  case,  but  a  very 
bad  one  when  there  is  not  a  good  trap  to  the  waste  water  pipe. 
Urinals  should  be  made  of  glazed  porcelain,  and  the  pipes  leading 
from  them  should  be  trapped  and  ventilated. 

House  Draitis  made  of  stone  or  brick  are  apt  to  leak,  and  they 
should,  therefore,  consist  of  earthenware  pipes  perfectly  cylindrical 
fitting  into  each  other  and  weU  cemented.  They  should  be  glazed 
mside  and  outside.  Iron  pipes  are  not  so  good  as  earthenware  but 
when  used  their  interior  surface  should  be  glazed.  It  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  sanitary  importance  that  the  drain  should  be  wholly  outside 
the  house,  and  that  at  the  point  where  the  dififerent  pipes  (from  water- 
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closets,  batlis,  &c.)  join  it  there  should  be  effective  water  traps. 
The  size  of  the  drain  depends  on  the  quantity  of  sewage  likely  to  be 
passed  through  it ;  but  for  most  houses  it  need  not  be  more  than 
four  inches  in  diameter.    When  a  drain  is  carried  through  a  house  (as 
is  generally  the  case  in  streets)  it  is  better  not  to  bury  it  beneath 
the  flags  of  the  basement,  as  is  usually  done,  but  to  expose  it  fully 
to  view.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  a  bad  odour  from  a  drain,  and  to 
provide  a  prompt  remedy  for  it  when  the  pipe  is  visible  ;  but  too 
often  the  underground  house  drain  leaks  its  noisome  contents  for 
months  and  years  without  the  openings  being  detected.    There  are 
contrivances  ("  access  pipes")  for  opening  drains  in  order  to  clean 
them,  but  they  are  rarely  used.*    When  drain  pipes  are  laid  in  the 
ground,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  rest  upon  a  substantial 
foundation.    They  should  be  laid  upon  an  incline  and  have  a  fall 
of  1  foot  per  50  feet.    The  junctions  of  the  pipes  with  the  drain 
and  the  cementing  together  of  the  different  parts  of  the  latter  are 
often  imperfectly  done  ;  therefore,  the  sewer  maker  and  plumber's 
work  must  be  carefully  looked  after  ere  it  is  hidden.  However 
conscientious  the  contractor  may  be  in  the  performance  of  his  under- 
taking, his  operatives  are  often  very  careless  in  doing  their  part  of 
the  work. 

Traps  are  the  chief  contrivances  for  preventing  the  entry  of 
sewage  gases  into  our  dwellings,  and  they,  therefore,  merit  some 
attention.  The  bell  trap  is  one  of  the  commonest  m  use,  and 
undoubtedly  the  worst.  It  has  several  modifications,  but  a  com- 
mon form  consists  of  an  inverted  cup  dipping  into  water  placed  in 
a  groove  or  space  round  the  openings  into  the  sewer.  The  lid 
attached  to  the  inverted  cup  is  perforated  to  allow  the  liquid  to 
pass  into  the  outer  space  and  thence  into  the  sewer.  Nothmg  is 
more  common  than  the  removal  of  these  traps  by  servants  in  order 
to  let  garbage,  that  will  not  go  through  the  grating,  fall  into  the 
open  tube.  Nor  do  they  always  promptly  replace  the  trap,  for 
frequently  they  leave  it  off  for  hours  and  days.  C 

The  syphon  trap  is  a  curved  tube  which  is  ^  J|  |^ 

always  full  of  liquid,  and  prevents  the  passage  %^ 
of  the  gases  from  the  sewer  housewards.  ^  The«^__^_^ 
water  in  it  should  stand  about  one  inch  higher  ^^^^O 
than  the  openings  in  the  pipes.  S-sbaped  syphons     l^^J  |_B 
are   usually   employed   in   water-closets  and 

urinals.  The  syphon  trap  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Eassie,  author  of  "  Healthy 
Houses,"  as  embodying  all  the  requirements  of 
such  a  contrivance. 

The  pan  of  the  closet,  which  is  fitted  into  the  socket  A,  is  ventilated  by  a 
pipe  which  joins  the  ventilating  pipe  C,  and  goes  up  to  the  roof.  A  two-men 
supply  pipe  from  the  cistern  divides  behind  the  closet-pan,  and  one  moiety 

•  Doulton  and  Watts,  Jennings,  and  others,  have  patented  plans  for  this 
purpose. 
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enters  the  pan  above  the  opening  A,  whilst  the  other  enters  the  syphon-trap 
under  the  opening  A,  through  the  inclined  channel.  These  two  streams  of 
water  act  simultaneously  when  the  water-valve  is  raised,  and  scour  out  both 
the  pan  and  the  trap  beneath  down  to  the  pipe  B,  into  the  drain.  Apart  from 
the  value  of  this  improved  syphon  as  a  closet-fitting,  its  use  as  a  large  venti- 
lated sink  or  other  trap  must  be  obvious. 

Cesspools  are  used  with  both  the  water-closets  and  the  privy 
system.  When  in  connection  with  the  former,  the  sewers  leading 
to  them  should  be  trapped  and  ventilated ;  the  ventilating  tubes 
being  placed  against  a  wall  or  tree,  and  run  up  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. The  cesspools  should  be  water-tight  and  not  too  large,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  storing  very  putrid  matter.  They  should 
be  covered  over ,-  and  if  from  time  to  time  some  deodorizing 
matter  be  thrown  into  them,  so  much  the  better.  The  further 
cesspools  are  removed  from  dwellings  the  better.  When  the  cess- 
pool is  attached  to  the  privy  and  in  connection  with  the  ashpit, 
the  coal  ashes  thrown  into  it  serve  to  render  the  excreta  less 
offensive.  Yard  traps  are  very  frequently  of  ineffective  construc- 
tion, and  they  are  seldom  examined  or  cleaned.  The  medical 
officers  of  health  or  inspectors  of  nuisance  should  always  sharply 
observe  the  condition  of  the  traps  when  making  their  house  visita- 
tions. 

In  many  of  the  houses  of  even  the  richest  in  the  land  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sewers  and  cesspools  is  very  bad.  Unpleasant  odours 
are  constantly  noticed,  diarrbcea  is  sometimes  almost  endemic,  and 
typhoid  fever  even  appears,  and  yet  no  one  suspects  that  the  cause 
of  the  bad  odours  and  the  sickness  is  the  escapement  of  foul  gases 
from  untrapped  drains  and  overflowing  cesspools.  In  January, 
1872,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Charles  Domvile,  I  inspected  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  that  palatial  residence,  Santry  House,  county 
of  Dublin,  and  I  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  bad  odours  which  for 
sometime  previously  had  almost  rendered  the  house  uninhabitable. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  report  which  I  made, 
and  which  will  serve  to  show  that  attention  to  sanitary  matters  is 
as  necessary  in  the  palaces  of  the  great  as  in  the  overcrowded 
dwellings  of  the  poor  : — 

"1.  The  water-closet  in  the  Vandyke  wing  is  not  provided  with  a 
ventilating  tube.  It  should  have  one  passing  from  the  soil  pipe 
immediately  below  the  trap  into  the  open,  and  carried  up  to  the 
house-top.  This  tube  should  be  provided  with  a  hood,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  down  through  it.  This  w.  c.  has 
a  foul  odour. 

"  2.  W.  C.,  front  stairs.  No  odour  was  perceived  on  lifting  the 
valve,  but  there  is  no  ventilating  tube  from  the  soil  pipe. 

"3.  Glass  court.  The  drain  running  from  barrel  to  main  sewer 
requires  to  be  trapped;  at  present  it  exhales  a  slightly  fetid  odour. 

"  4.  In  the  passage  leading  from  the  glass  court  there  is  a  large 
iron  tank,  the  water  in  which  is  slightly  stagnant.  The  overflow 
pipe  from  this  tank  descends  apparently  to  the  depth  of  about  ten 
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feet,  into  what  I  am  informed  is  a  subterranean  tank  for  storing 
water  in.  On  lowering  a  candle  to  the  bottom  of  the  overflow 
pipe  it  was  subjected  to  a  strong  current  of  air,  which  nearly  put  it 
out.  This  air  contained  sewage  gases.  It  is  evident  that  the 
subterranean  tank  has  an  overflow  pipe,  which  passes  into  a  sewer. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  gases  and  vapours  have  a  ready  entrance 
into  the  house  by  means  of  the  overflow  pipe  above  mentioned.  This 
pipe  requires  a  valve,  and  the  subterranean  reservoir  should  be 
opened  and  its  contents  examined.  It  is  likely  to  contain  decaying 
animal  matter,  such  as  drowned  rats.  So  long  as  this  defect  exists, 
so  long  will  there  be  a  stream  of  sewage  gases  into  the  basement 
story  of  the  house.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  to  some 
extent  ventilated  from  the  basement  story  of  the  house,  which  is 
most  undesirable. 

"  5.  The  w.  c.  in  bedroom  corridor  has  a  foul  odour.  The  soil 
pipe  delivers  its  contents  into  the  rain  spout,  which  passes  into  a 
cesspool.  The  spout  should  act  as  a  ventilator,  but  probably 
there  is  a  fecal  accumulation  in  the  soil  pipe,  which  a  good  flush- 
ing would  remove. 

"  6.  Attic  w.  c.  appears  in  good  order. 

«  7.  There  is  a  cesspool  under  the  laundry  from  which  gases  and 
vapours  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  latter.  The 
cesspool  here  should  be  done  away  with,  as  there  is  no  way  of 
cleansing  it  out. 

"  8.  The  tanks  at  the  back  of  the  stables  and  at  the  corner  ot  the 
servants'  hall,  in  the  pleasure  ground,  should  be  provided  with  ven- 
tilating shafts.    The  housemaids'  w.  c.  is  untrapped. 

"  9.  The  w.  c.  close  to  the  pump  is  a  source  of  impurity  to  the 

latter.  .  , 

"  10.  The  cesspool  next  to  the  dairy  should  be  done  away  with, 
as  its  contents  are  allowed  to  overflow  into  a  main  sewer.  The  cess- 
pool should  always  form  the  terminal  point  of  a  sewage  system. 
There  are  numerous  useless  ones  at  Santry  House. 

"11.  The  scullery  sink  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  requires  to  be 
trapped.  In  the  kitchen  passage  there  is  a  bad  odour,  which  pro- 
ceeds most  likely  from  leakages  in  a  cesspool  beneath  the  passage 
floor.    This  defect  requires  attention,  as  there  is  no  need  tor  a 

cesspool  there.  .     ,     ,  •  « 

'« 12  Rose  garden.  I  notice  a  pump  quite  close  to  a  sewer  into 
which  rabbits  have  burrowed.  The  water  of  this  pump  can  hardly 
be  free  from  sewage  contamination,  yet  it  is  often,  I  learn,  used 
for  potable  purposes.  i 

"13.  Thecesspoolln  the  rose  garden  appear  to  be  useless,  tor 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  sewer  which  supplies  it  from  being 
extended  to  the  main  drain.  If  it  be  not  done  away  with  it 
should  at  least  be  ventilated,  and  the  pipes  carried  to  a  good  beight. 

Street  urinals  should  be  made  of  glazed  iron,  and  a  small  stream 
of  water  should  constantly  trickle  through  them.  The  pipe  carry- 
ing off  the  liquid  should  be  provided  with  the  syphon  trap,  and 
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the  whole  place  should  be  flushed,  cleansed,  and  deodorized  fre- 
quently. 

Street  Sewers. — It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  that  the  organic  refuse  produced  in  it  be  removed 
completely  and  expeditiously.  Before  the  present  century  vast 
quantities  of  filth  were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  tanks  or  pits, 
termed  cesspools ;  and  whenever  the  amount  of  refuse  exceeded 
certain  limits,  it  was  removed  by  manual  and  horse  labour.  The 
cesspools  attached  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  classes  were  of 
course,  as  a  general  rule,  frequently  emptied  of  their  noisome  con. 
tents,  and  their  condition  rendered  as  innocuous  as  possible  ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  town  cesspools  were  much 
neglected,  many  of  them  remaining  uncleaned  for  several  years. 
It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  a  bad  effect  these  accumulations  of 
putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matters  must  have  produced  upon 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  They  poisoned  the  atmos- 
phere with  fcEtid  emanations,  whilst  the  overflow  or  leakage  of  the 
liquid  contents  furnished  abundant  contributions  to  the  wells.  In 
the  country,  cesspools  did  not  produce  anything  like  the  same  effect 
because  they  were  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  house ;  but 
m  the  crowded  cities  their  deadly  vapours  could  only,  in  most 
cases,  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  people's  dwellings. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  the  cesspool  system  began  to  be 
superseded  by  the  sewerage  system.  Each  house  was  provided  with 
a  close  dram,  through  which  the  refuse  was  discharged  into  a  large 
street  sewer,  and  by  it  conveyed  to  a  river  or  the  sea.  At  first 
the  street  sewers  were  so  large  that  a  man  could  pass  through 
them ;  but  their  diameter  was  gradually  reduced,  untfl  at  length 
their  ordinary  size  was  from  12  to  30  inches.  Large  drains  are 
lound  to  retain,_  for  a  long  time,  much  of  the  refuse  discharged 
mto  them,  and  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  flush  them  properly. 

I  here  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  great  superiority  of  the 
sewerage  system  as  against  the  cesspool  plan ;  for  in  every  town 
where  it  has  been  adopted  the  public  health  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
his  annual  report  for  the  year  1866,  gives  a  list  of  twenty-four 
il^ngiish  towns  in  which,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  sewer- 
age system  and  the  improvement  of  the  water  supplies,  the  death- 
rate  has  been  diminished  from  5  to  50  per  cent.  The  sewerage 
system  is,  however,  open  to  one  great  objection— it  has  converted 
a  large  number  of  rivers  into  mere  sewers,  and  has  greatly  iniured 
the  riparian  fisheries.  •>  '■'^'^ 

rr,n^^°  i!^  1  ^  ^^^^^  ^ver  or  the  sea,  its 

mouth  is  blocked  up  daily,  sometimes  for  several  hours  at  a  time 
The  gases  generated  in  the  sewers  become  imprisoned,  and  often 
regurgitate  into  the  houses,  especially  where  the  traps  are  not  of 
the  best  kind,  and  where  the  house  drains  are  unventilated  The 
gratings  in  the  streets  often  permit  the  pent-up  gases  to  escane 
and  to  produce  a  dangerous  nuisance.    It  i's  importfnt  that  a  sewer; 
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whenever  practicable,  should  be  allowed  to  freely  discharge  its 
contents.  I  know  of  several  seaports  into  the  streets  of  which, 
during  high  water,  the  sewer  gases  are  poured  forth  through 
untrapped,  or  badly  trapped  openings,  in  vast  quantities.  These 
are  the  places  where  especially  the  town  sewage  should  be  received 
into  tanks,  defecated,  and  used  as  an  irrigant. 

Sewers  discharging  their  contents  into  the  sea,  and  having  a 
good  fall,  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  mix  their  contents  with  the  salt  water.  When  sewage 
is  discharged  into  a  river,  the  point  of  entry  should  at  least  be 
below,  and  not  above,  the  town.  Dr.  Corfield  mentions  a  case 
where  the  sewage  of  a  town  was  discharged  into  a  sewer  at  a 
place  a  mile  above  where  the  same  river  supplied  water  to  the 
same  town.  The  following  directions  in  reference  to  sewerage, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  have  been  issued  from  the 
English  Local  Government  Board  Office : — 

Before  a  scheme  of  sewerage  is  devised,  the  district  should  be  fully- 
examined  so  as  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  drainage  area,  or  the  several 
drainage  areas;  enquiry  should  then  be  made  to  ascertain  how  surface  water 
has  passed  off  up  to  the  time  of  such  examination,  and  with  what  effects. 
Main  sewers  and  drains  should  be  adapted  to  the  to^vn  area,  length  of  streets, 
number  of  houses,  surface  area  of  house-yards  and  roofs,  number  of  street 
cullies,  and  volume  of  water  supply.  .     ,     .  j  • 

Sewers  and  drains,  in  wet  subsoil,  should  be  made  to  act  as  land  drams.  _ 
The  following  rules  are  general.    Each  surveyor  must,  however,  use  his 
own  iudgment,  and  make  the  best  arrangements  possible,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  special  area  and  the  materials  at  command. 

1  Natural  streams  should  not  be  arched  over  to  form  main  sewers. 

2  Valley  lines  and  natural  streams  may  be  improved,  so  as  to  remove 

more  readily  surface  water  and  extreme  falls  of  rain. 

3  Main  sewers  need  not  be  of  capacity  to  contain  flood  water  of  the 

area  drained ;  such  flood  water  may  be  passed  over  the  surface, 
in  most  cases,  without  causing  injury. 

4  Main  sewers  should  be  laid  out  in  straight  lines  and  true  gradients 

from  point  to  point,  with  side  entrances,  or  with  manholes  and 
flushing  and  ventilating  arrangements  at  each  principal  change  ot 
line  and  gradient.  All  manholes  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  road  or  street  to  allow  of  inspection,  and  should  be 
finished  with  a  cover  easily  removable.       ,     ^    .     ,       ,  , 

5.  Duplicate  systems  of  sewers  are  not  reqmred     Drains  to  natural 

streams  in  valley  lines  for  storm  waters  maybe  retained,  and  may 
be  improved,  or,  if  necessary,  enlarged. 

6.  Earthenware  pipes  make  good  sewers  and  drams  up  to  then- 

capacity.  Pipes  must  be  truly  laid  and  securely  jomted.  In 
ordinary  ground  they  may  be  jointed  with  clay.  In  sandy  ground 
special  means  must  be  used  to  prevent  sand  washing  in  at  the 
joints.  House  drains  should,  in  all  cases,  be  laid  ^  wate'-- 
tisht  trench.  If  the  subsoil  is  porous,  the  trench  should  be  lined 
with  clay  puddle.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
Tny  contamination  of  wells  by  sewage  from  main  sewer  or  from 
house  drain,  the  water  from  which  wells  is  to  be  used  for  domestic 

7.  BnTsew;rs  ought  to  be  formed  with  bricks  moulded  to  t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

8.  Brick  sewers  should,  in  all  cases,  be  set  m  "  bydraulic  morUi  or 

in  cement.  In  no  case  should  any  sewer  be  formed  with  bucks 
set  dry,  to  be  subsequently  grouted. 
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9.  Main  sewers  may  have  flood-water  overflows,  wherever  practicable, 
to  prevent  such  sewers  being  choked  during  thunderstorms  or 
heavy  rains. 

10.  Sewers  should  not  join  at  right  angles.    Tributary  sewers  should 

deliver  sewage  in  the  direction  of  the  raainflow. 

11.  Sewers  and  drains,  at  junctions  and  curves,  should  have  extra  fall 

to  compensate  for  friction. 

12.  Sewers  of  unequal  sectional  diameters  should  not  join  with  level 

inverts,  but  the  lesser  or  tributary  sewer  should  have  a  fall  into 
the  main,  at  least  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  sectional 
diameter. 

13.  Earthenware  pipes  of  equal  diameters  should  not  he  laid  as  branches 

or  tributaries— that  is,  9-inch  leading  into  9-inch,  or  6-inch  into 
C-inch,  but  a  lesser  pipe  should  be  joined  on  to  the  greater,  as 
12-inch  to  15-inch,  9-inch  to  12-inch,  6-inch  to  9-inch,  and  so  on. 

14.  House  drains  should  not  pass  direct  from  sewers  to  the  inside  of 

houses,  but  all  drains  should  end  at  an  outside  wall.  House- 
drains,  sink-pipes,  and  soil-pipes  should  have  ample  means  of 
external  ventilation. 

15.  Sinks  and  water-closets  should  be  against  external  walls,  so  that 

the  refuse  water  or  soil  may  be  discharged  into  a  drain  outside 
the  main  wall.  Down  spouts  may  be  used  for  ventilation,  care 
being  taken  that  the  head  of  such  spout  is  not  near  a  window. 
Water-closets  fixed  within  houses,  and  having  no  means  of  direct 
daylight  and  external  air  ventilation,  are  liable  to  become 
nuisances,  and  may  be  injurious  to  health. 

16.  Inlets  to  all  pipe  drains  should  be  properly  protected. 

17.  Side  junctions  should  be  provided  in  all  new  sewers  and  drains. 

The  position  should  be  sketched,  and  indicated  by  figures  in  a 
book  or  on  a  plan.  Side  junctions,  not  used  at  once  should  be 
carefully  closed  for  subsequent  use. 

18.  A  record  should  be  kept  by  the  surveyor  of  the  character  of  the 

subsoil  opened  out  in  eacb  street  as  it  is  being  sewered  or 
drained. 

19.  Sewers  and  drains  should  be  set  out  true  in  line  and  in  gradient. 

All  the  material  used  should  be  sound,  and  the  workmanship  should 
be  carefully  attended  to. 

20.  "  Sight-rails"  should  be  put  up  in  each  street  before  the  ground  is 

opened  out,  showing  the  centre  line  of  each  sewer  and  depth  to 
the  invert. 

21.  Sewers  having  steep  gradients  should  have  full  means  for  venti- 

lation at  the  highest  points. 

22.  Tall  chimneys  may  be  used,  with  advantage,  for  sewer  and  drain 
0^^""'^"°°'     ''^^  owners  will  allow  a  connection  to  be  made. 

23.  Sewer  outlet  works  should  besimple  in  form,  cheap  in  construction 

and  so  arranged  as  to  remove  all  solids,  sediment,  and  flocculent 
matter  from  the  sewage.  Some  drawings  of  works  of  this  charac- 
ter will  be  found  at  the  end  of  these  minutes. 

^  The  ventilating  shafts  of  main  sewers  are  now  occasionally  pro- 
vided with  charcoal,  which  absorbs  the  fetid  gases.  Mr.  Latham 
places  the  charcoal  in  a  spiral  tray,  which  ensures  a  thorough  con- 
tact between  it  and  the  gases. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  cesspool  privies,  earth-closets 
or  water-closets  are  best  adapted  for  the  dwellings  of  the  lower 
classes.  When  they  are  supplied  with  the  water-closet,  it  soon 
gets  out  of  order,  unless  supervised  by  the  health  authorities  In 
most  places  the  water-closet  system  amongst  the  poor  has' been 
more  or  less  a  failure  ;  but  in  one,  Liverpool,  it  has  pioved  a 
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decided  success  and  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  too.  Dr.  Trench, 
Medical  Officer  of  Hetillh,  states  that  durin;?  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  in  1866  tlie  only  localities  that  seemed  exempt  from 
it  were  the  places  occupied  by  the  poor  in  which  all  the  privies 
had  been  replaced  by  water-closets,  in  towns  where  the  domestic 
scavenging  is  undertaken  by  the  health  authorities— and  evert/ 
town  should  be  so  circumstanced — water-closets  of  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  kind  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  the  excreta  of  the  lower  classes.  In  enforcing  the  cleansing  of 
these  places  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  will,  however,  have  no 

easy  task  to  fulfil.  ,    p  ,  t  i 

An  elaborate  report  well  worth  the  perusal  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  by  Dr.  Huchanan  and  Mr.  RadcliflTe,  describes' 
the  actual  method  of  getting  rid  of  excremental  m^itters  in  various 
villages  and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  aud  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings  of  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies, 
middens,  ashpits,  sewage-tanks,  and  carts,  vans,  &c.,  for  the  re- 
moval of  night  soil  and  other  refuse.  The  general  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrive  are  as  follows : — 

1  Excvement  may  be  removed  from  a  town  and  safely  disposed  of  on  more 
than  one  principle,  and  the  same  principle  does  not  need  to  be  applied  m  all 
Quarters  of  the  same  town. 

2  As  regards  the  parts  of  a  town  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  a  v^ater- 
clos'et  system  may  he  managed  so  as  to  be  entirely  applicable  to  the  civcum- 
s  ances  of  the  most  ignorant  and  most  careless  population.  Essential  con- 
ditions of  such  applicability,  however,  are  that  the  structural  arrangements 
should  be  adapted  to  their  purpose  and  be  independent  of  the  person  using 

he  closet,  and  tliat  the  management  should  be  wholly  ^"fertaken  and  effi- 
ciently  done  by  the  servants  of  the  s.nitary  authority.    Where    hese  cond  - 
t  on  are  obsei  ved  as  thoroughly  as  they  are  observed  m  parts  ot  Liverpool 
vve  believe  that  water-closets  are  the  best  means  of  removing  excremental 
matters  from  the  poor  neighbourhoods  of  a  town.      ,  ,     ^.      .  , 

3  The  earth  system  aSords  a  second  way  of  safe  y  disposing  of  excre- 
ment. It  is,  as  shown  in  the  special  report  on  eartli-closcts,  an  essential 
Sement  in  his  system  also,  as  applied  in  poor  „c.ghbourhoods  that  the 
enth-e  manai.eme.it  of  it  shall  be  conducted  by  the  samtary  authority. 

T  The  midden  system  maybe  modiKed  so  as  greatly  to  reduce  nuisance 
andda  ger  om  it.  We  have  described  the  form  o  m.ddemcloset  M 
Tth  I  k  presents  fewest  objec  tions.  We  cannot  speak  of  satisfactory  safety 
Tt  e  use  of  even  this  form  of  midden-closet,  partly  because  we  hardly  ex- 
pec  to  ee  it  carried  out  with  daily  emptying,  and  partly  because  the  mate- 
rial of  he  midden  would  probably  be  retentive  of  some  excremental  ma  ters ; 
bu  if  nnder  certain  ci,  cumstances,  middens  constructed  as  above  s  ouH  be 
tole  ated  it  would,  we  think,  be  scarcely  less  than  essential,  first,  that  they 
toleia  ed  it  wou'c  ,  ^  neighbourhood,  be  emptied  daily,  or,  under 

"7struSn  Ve  te"l  and  be  changed  every  day  for  h^s^^i  pa^^^^ 

svstem  involvincr  similar  construction  or  constructive  alterations  as  a  e  re 

quSCtt  toleration  of  a  nuddle  system,  offers  advantages  over  the  latter 

1  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council  for  1S69. 
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in  regard  of  facility  for  frequent  removal  of  excrement,  in  regard  of  safety 
from  nuisance,  and  probably  in  regard  of  profit  in  disposing  of  excrement  as 

6.  Those  who  use  the  closet  may,  both  under  the  pail  and  the  midden 
system,  be  expected,  with  due  superintendence,  to  do  the  cleansing  of  it  so  far 
as  merely  affects  ordinary  comfort  and  decency;  but  such  action  as  concerns 
the  ettec.iveness  of  the  closet  as  a  meaos  of  excrement  removal  must  be  taken 
by  the  sanitary  authority  itself. 

7.  If  these  conclusions  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  there  are  various  de- 
monstrable methods  which  will  fairly  answer  the  purpose  of  preventing  nui- 
sance and  injury  to  health  from  the  retention  of  excrement,  at  least  until  the 
pertection  ot  arrangements  for  dealing  with  excrement  shall  be  agreed  upon 
It  cannot  yet  be  affirmed  of  any  one  of  the  methods  that  it  will  develope  into 
the  only  perfect  system  of  the  future.  ^ 

A  sensible  article  on  the  relation  which  faulty  water-closet 
accommodations  bear  to  the  diseases  of  women  appears  in  the 
^Philadelphia  Medical  Times  for  August  23rd,  1873.  It  is  con- 
tributed bj  Dr.  William  Goodell.  He  refers  to  the  defective 
water-closet  accommodation  which  prevails  in  the  United  States 
many  of  the  diseases  which  commonly  affect  women.  He  advocates 


the  construction  of  those  essential  adjuncts  to  every  civilized 
dwelling  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  them  warm,  dry,  and 
free  from  draughts  and  foul  air— private  and  easily  accessible 
water-closets,  constructed  so  as  to  induce  females  to  use  them  more 
regularly  than  they  do  at  present,  because  those  places  are  cold, 
too  public,  and  often  too  remote. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
UNHEALTHY  OCCUPATIONS-POISONOUS  COLOURS. 
In  the  manufacture  of  various  articles,  solid  particles,  in  quan- 
tities more  or  less  considerable,  are  thrown  into  the  atmosphere 
Jr'ersons  breathing  air  containing  those  solid  particles,  or  dust' 
are  often  peculiarly  liable  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs' 
and,  in  some  instances,  other  maladies  are  caused  by  the  constan/ 
inspiration  of  dust-laden  air.    Large  quantities  of  solid  particles 
(dust,  smoke,  &c.)  are  thrown  into  the  air  during  the  preparation 
of  snuff  and  tobacco,  bacon,  bone  black,  coke,  various  kind  of 
charcoal,  plaster  of  Paris,  tobacco  pipes,  tiles,  crockery  rwhere 
smoke-consuming  kilns  are  not  used),  kelp,  soda  ash,  pearl  ash 
steel,  wadding  feathers,  flour.    The  same  nuisance  is  cheated  by 
the  roasting  of  aluminous  shales,  pyrites,  coffee,  &c.  ;  by  grinding 
drugs,  clay,  cement  &c. ;  in  wire-drawing  and  steel-grinding  woris^ 
by   he  treatment   thrashing,  carding,  hackling,  spinning!  &c  )  of 
pollen,  cotton,  and  linen  textures.    Solid  particles  are  lent  into 
the  air  m  the  act  of  sweeping  chimneys,  hewing  coal,  and  bea  ing 
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carpets.    Amongst  steel  grinders  the  mortality  from  pulmonary 
disease  is  very  high.    According  to  Doctors  Hall  and  Wynter, 
the  duration  of  life  amongst  "  dry  grinders  of  forlis"  is  29  years  ; 
razor  grinders,  31  years;  edge-tool  grinders,  32  years;  spring 
knife  and  file  grinders,  35  years  ;  saw  and  siclde  grinders,  38 
years.    In  the  factories  where  wet  grinding  is  employed,  and  also 
where  fans  are  used,  the  mortality  is  considerably  less.  Amongst 
coal  miners  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  "  black, 
lung"  are  very  common.    Cotton  weavers  suffer  very  much  from 
the  dust  abraded  from  the  size,  or  starchy  matter,  which  stiffens 
the  cotton  cloth.    The  workers  in  shoddy  mills,  bone  turners, 
workmen  handling  papers  coloured  with  arsenical  pigments,  the 
women  employed  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  flowers,  and  flax 
hacklers  and  spinners,  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  injury  from 
the  inhalation  of  solid  particles. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Purdon,  of  Belfast,  states  that  the  flax  manufacturing 
operatives  of  Belfast  suffer  more  from  pulmonary  disease  than  the 
other  industrial  classes,  or  the  gentry  and  mercantile  classes. 
Three-fifths  of  the  mill-workers,  and  two-fifths  of  persons  of  the 
other  classes,  die  from  consumption,  and  the  death-rate  amongst 
the  former  is  high.    The  remedies  suggested  for  improving  the 
health  of  the  workers  are— (1)  That  no  half-timers  be  allowed  to 
work  before  they  are  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  place  of  changing  the 
sets  every  fortnight,  that  the  strong  and  well  developed,  who  are 
about  twelve  years  old,  be  always  kept  in  the  morning  set,  and 
before  being  so  placed  that  they  should  be  re-certified  by  the  sur- 
geon to  be  fit  for  such  employment ;  (2)  That  no  half-timers  be 
employed  in  the  unhealthy  processes,  and  that  those  who  are  so 
employed  should  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  healthy  and  well- 
developed;  (3)  A  thorough  system  of  ventilation  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  rooms ;  (4)  The  wearing  of  the  "  Baker  Respirator" 
made  compulsory  ;  (5)  A  quarterly  inspection  of  the  mill  by  the 
certifying  surgeon,  who  shall  see  the  effect  the  work  has  on  the 
constitution  of  those  engaged,  and,  if  suffering  from  incipient 
disease,  they  should  be  obliged  to  cease  working ;  also,  there  should 
be  an  examination  on  every  fresh  engagement ;  (6)  The  lodging- 
houses,  &c.,  should  be  inspected  regularly,  and  not  more  than  a 
certain  number  allowed  to  inhabit  each  room. 

Lead  miners,  painters,  plumbers,  whitelead  makers,  and  (not 
often)  type  printers  suffer  occasionally  from  slow  poisoning  by 
lead,  the  chief  effect  being  paralysis.  Operatives  who  are  not 
cleanly  are  most  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  poison  ;  and  1  am 
disposed  to  think  that  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  "  lead  palsy 
if  strict  attention  were  paid  to  the  thorough  and  frequent  removal 
of  dirt  from  the  person  and  clothes.  Dr.  Mapother  mentions  a 
fatal  case  of  copper  poisoning.  The  subject  of  it  'a  hid  who 
had  been  wholly  occupied  in  scraping  green  paint  off  old  Venetian 
blinds  and  mixing  the  fresh  colour.  Brass  founders  often  suffer 
from  inhaling  fumes  of  metallic  zinc  which  are  emitted  by  melted 
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brass.  Gilders  and  looking-glass  makers  suflfer  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  mercurial  fumes.  They  should  bathe  daily,  and  work  in 
well  ventilated  rooms.  It  is  stated  that  ammonia  sprinkled  daily 
on  the  floors  of  places  where  mercury  is  used  prevents  the  mer- 
curial vapours  from  affecting  the  work  people.  B.ikers,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  other  workers  suffer  from  the  eflfect  of  a  con- 
strained position,  dyspepsia  being  one  of  the  most  common 
symptoms.  The  cramped  position  and  hard  work  of  the  scrivener's 
hand  frequently  paralyses  it,  producing  "  scrivener's  palsy." 

During-  the  last  dozen  of  years  many  articles  and  reports  on  the 
effects  of  the  sewing  machine  (worked  by  foot  power)  on  the 
health  have  been  published.  Dr.  Veruois,  in  the  Annates 
d'Hijgiene  Publique,  Vol.  VIII.,  1862,  ascribed  to  the  use  of  these 
machines  irritation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles,  including  severe  attacks  of  cramps,  occasionally  followed 
bypartial  paralysis.  He  further  maintained  thatfemales  whilstlearn- 
ing  to  work  with  these  machines  often  laboured  under  a  peculiar 
nervous  excitement.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  William  Ord,  in  his 
report  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  needlewomen  of  London, 
states  that,  on  the  whole,  the  sewing  machine  proves  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious  to  them.  It  enables  them  to  add  50  per  cent, 
to  their  earnings  ;  whilst  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
and  trunk  renders  less  injurious  the  effects  of  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tion. He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  the  cramped  position  of  the 
operator  sometimes  occasions  thoracic  pain,  and  produces  indiges- 
tion \  and  also  that,  occasionally,  delicate  women  become  exhausted 
by  the  unaccustomed  physical  exercise,  just  in  the  same  way  that 
a  clerk,  if  not  robust,  would  become  over-fatigued  by  working  all 
day  with  a  spade.  Dr.  Guibout,  Physician  to  the  Ilospital  St. 
Louis^  Pans,  and  Dr.  Fournier,  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Ord  s  report,  published  papers  which  gave  a  very  bad  account 
ot  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  in  the  case  of  factory  operatives. 
1  ocn  T""^""^  ^^^^^"^  ^^ontpelier  Medical  Journal,  May, 

l«bJ,  that,  although  it  would  be  desirable  to  work  the  machines 
by  artificial  motive  power,  yet  when  used  by  foot  power  they  do 
not  produce  any  general  malign  influence  upon  the  health  of  those 
operating  with  them.  In  1870,  Dr.  G.  Decaisne  published  a  very 
exhaustive  memoir  on  this  subject  in  the  35th  volume  of  the 
Annates  d'Hygiene  Publique,  second  series.  He  showed  that 
sewing  by  means  of  machines  exercised  no  more  deleterious  influ- 
ence upon  the  health  than  arose  from  long-continued  needlework 
01  any  kind. 

Arthur  H.  NichoUs,  from  138  replies  made  to  an  official  inciuirv 
concludes  :  ' 

"  That  the  sewing  machine  may  be  used  by  a  healthy  woman  of 
average  strength  for  three  or  four  hours  daily  without  causing 
excessive  fatigue,  or  appreciable  ill  eff-ect ;  and  that  the  illnesses 
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which  most  frequently  prevail  among  professional  operatives  making 
use  of  the  treadle  are  : — 

Indigestion  ;  muscular  pains,  affecting  the  lower  limbs  and 
trunk,  produced  by  the  long-continued,  frequent  use  of  the  same 
muscles ;  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  aggravated  by,  rather  than 
caused  by,  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs,  induced  by 
this  exercise  ;  general  debility,  brought  on  by  overwork ;  other 
ill  effects." 

Dr.  Nichol  thinks  that  the  unhealthy  tendencies  of  this  occupa- 
tion may  be  greatly  dimipished  by  the  substitution  of  some  other 
motive  power  than  that  of  the  feet,  or  the  adoption  of  improved 

The  following  table  is  extracted,  some  columns  of  statistics  being 
omitted,  from  the  Report  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  for 
1872  :— 

Table  sh<mmg  the  influence  of  various  occupations  upon  Phthisis  Pulnuinalis  in 

New  York  City. 

Deaths  by  Con- 
Occupation,  sumption  in  each 

1,000  persons. 


11-5 
8-5 


6-6 


Labourers  (including  Quarrymen,  Agricultural  Labourers, 

and  Porters)       ...          —          •••                      •••  _^ 

Coopers    ...          ...          .■•          •••          •••           ••  %^ 

Machinists  (including  Blacksmiths  and  Metal-workers)  ...  »  ^ 

Lawyers    ...  ...  •••  •••  — 

Seamen  and  Watermen,  Boatmen,  Boot  and  Shoemakers  /  ' 

Barbers  (including  Hairdressers)       ...  —  •••  ''f' 

Carmen  (including  Coachmen  and  Teamsters) ...  ... 

Printers    ...  ...  •••  •••  •"  o.q 

Painters  (including  Varnishers)        ...  •■•  ••• 

Masons  and  Stonecutters     ...  ...  •••  ••• 

Carpenters  (including  Cabinetmakers,  Upholsterers,  and 
Joiners)  ■••  •••  •••       .  "• 

Dressmakers  (including  Milliners,  Mantuamakers,  iailor- 

esses,  Seamstresses) 
Teachers  (Eemale)  .. 
Tailors 

Bakers     ..  •••  •••  •••  •"  ^.3 

Bookbinders  ...  •••  •••  —  "•  ^.n 

Cigar  makers  (including  Tobacco-workers)  ...  ••• 
Domestic  Servants  ...  •••  —  V 

Butchers,  Clerks  (including  Salesmen  and  Accountants  in 
stores,  banking,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  Civil  Employees  of  Government) ...  4  b 

Hatters  (including  Hat  and  Capmakers),  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  Pedlers  (including  Hucksters  and  Commercial  ^  ^ 

Travellers)         ...  •■•     ,  _  -1     .      •"  q.i 

Merchants  (including  Traders  and  Dealers)     ...  ... 

Stablemen  (including  Livery  Stablekeepers  and  Hostlers)  0 

Teachers  (Male) 

Health  of  Sailors  and  Canal  Boaiwen.— According  to  Dr. 
Rattray,  R.N.,  the  impurity  of  the  air  in  ships  chiefly  leads  to 


6-4 
60 
6-7 
5-5 
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complaints  of  the  respiratory  and  circulating  systems,  e.g.,  catarrh 
bronchitis,  and  phthisis.  ' 

Sailors  have  very  limited  sleeping  accommodation,  which  is  per- 
haps unavoidable  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
ample  ventilation  of  their  sleeping  places. 

Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  use 
the  larj^e  boats  and  barges  that  ply  upon  the  canals  and  rivers  as 
dwellings.  In  Ireland  there  are  more  than  4,000  "  boatmen,"  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  is  errployed  on  the  inland  waters.  The 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  boatmen  are  placed  are,  therefore 
a  subject  of  considerable  importance  ;  and  I  propose  to  show  that' 
so  far  at  least  as  my  observation  extends,  they  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

,  I  have  inspected  a  large  number  of  the  boats  which  ply  on  the 
two  canals  that  enter  Dublin,  and  anything  more  insanitary  than 
the  condition  of  the  cabins  of  the  majority  of  them  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  These  "dwellings"  are  rarely  five  feet  and 
sometimes  not  more  than  three  feet,  in  height;  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them  are  provided  with  windows,  and  their  sole  venti- 
lators are  the  openings  or  hatches  through  which  the  men  descend 
into  their  gloomy  abodes.  The  crews  of  the  boats  sleep,  cook,  and 
sometimes  wash  in  the  cabins  ;  their  provisions  are  kept  there  and 
very  frequently  the  boat's  dog  or  dogs  are  permitted  to  sleep  in 
them.  What  becomes  of  the  excreta  and  slops  produced  on  board  ? 
Consigned  not  unfrequently,  I  apprehend,  to  the  canal;  and  canals 
otten  aftord  the  only  water  supplies  to  towns  and  villa<^es.  The 
following  description  of  boats  which  I  have  recently  examined  in 
the  Dublin  canals  by  no  means  refer  to  exceptional  cases  :— 

No.  1  Cabin,  four  ft.  three  in.  in  height,  containing  400  cubic 
ieet;  hgbted  by  two  small  windows  about  eight  in.  square  each  • 
a  close  stove,  a  bench  bedstead,  lockers,  cooking  utensils  &c  Two 
men  sleep  in  the  bed,  and  a  boy  sleeps  in  a  "shake-down"  on  a  bench 
Only  the  latter  had  slept  in  the  cabin  the  night  previous  to  mv 
examination  (at  eight,  a.m.)  the  following  morning.    The  cabin 
felt  somewhat,  but  not  very,  close.    The  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
\vas  determined,  and  found  to  be  -098  per  cent.    This  amount 
though  above  the  normal  standard  of  -04,  is  not  very  hicrh  •  but 
then  it  would  have  been  greater  had  not  the  two  men  who°usuallr 
slept  _m  the  cabin  been  absent  the  night  previous.    Still,  this  cabin 
was  m  every  respect  superior  to  most  of  the  others  which  I 
examined. 

w-?""*  ^«f3'°'  Jo"g'  seven  ft. 

wide  =  183f  cubic  feet;  three  occupants  (men),  having  resoec 
tively  611  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  three  Ln  ^lept  intone  Eed 
The  close  stove  had  a  turl  fire  blazing  brightly  in  it  (the  morning 
was  warm)  at  the  time  of  my  examination.  The  little  cabin  wa! 
crowded  wuh  utensils  and  odds  and  ends,  by  which  the  cubic 
space  was  still  further  diminished.  There  were  no  windowsrand 
the  only  opening  in  the  cabin  was  the  hatch,  two  ft.  by  two  ft 
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The  men  had  left  the  cabin  an  hour  before  my  arrival,  and  the  air 
in  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  meantime  somewhat  purified ;  but  I 
found  the  carbonic  acid  to  amount  to  '34  per  cent. 

No.  3  Cabin,  3^  ft.  in  height ;  350  cubic  feet.  No  windows  ; 
hatch,  four  feet  square — no  other  ventilator.  Stove,  with  fuel 
burning  in  it.  Two  men  and  a  boy,  all  occupying  one  bed.  The 
usual  lockers,  &c.  The  atmosphere  felt  very  close,  and  contained 
of  carbonic  acid  '365  per  cent. 

No.  4  Cabin,  four  ft.  ten  in.  in  height  ;  360  cubic  feet  of  space. 
No  windows  ;  hatch,  three  square  feet,  and  no  other  opening.  A 
close,  iron  stove,  with  fuel  burning  in  it.  Three  men  sleep  in  one 
bed,  one  man  in  another,  and  two  dogs  on  the  floor.  The  place 
has  a  predominant  odour  of  turf  smoke,  modified  by  various 
others— those  of  tobacco,  herrings,  &c.  Very  little  light ;  none 
from  the  sun  when  the  hatch  is  closed^  during  rain.  The  place 
swarms  with  bugs  and  fleas.  The  men  had  not  long  risen  at  the 
date  of  my  visit.  The  air  contained  of  carbonic  acid  -95  per  cent. 
The  air  of  the  cabin  in  this  boat  felt  very  oppressive,  and  after 
remaining  in  it  for  half  an  hour  I  experienced  the  headache  and 
other  symptoms  so  often  observed  where  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  organic  matter,  and  which  Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  so  graphi- 
cally described  in  his  report  on  the  air  of  mines  and  in  his  work 
"Air  and  Rain." 

That  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  place  as  that  last  described  must 
be  hi"-hly  injurious  to  health  needs  no  argument  to  prove  in  these 
days  °of  sanitary  enlightenment.  One  of  the  men  in  this  boat, 
aged  (he  stated)  forty  years,  appeared  to  be  at  least  fifty.  He  was 
hollow-cheeked,  thin,  weak-eyed,  and  his  muscles  were  very  soft. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  only  two  years  living  wholly  as  a  canal 
boatman,  during  which  time  he  had  lost  strength  and  flesh  rapidly, 
and  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  losing  his  life  that  he  intended  to 
give  up  his  present  pursuit.  On  inquiry,  I  find  that  large  numbers 
of  boatmen  complain  of  loss  of  health;  and,  as  their  occupation  is 
healthy  and  not  too  laborious,  their  decay  of  vigour  and  health 
must  be  due  to  the  scandalously  bad  sleeping  accommodation 

provided  for  them.  ,  , 

Accordinc^  to  the  provisions  of  the  32nd  section  of  the  banitary 
Act  1866,  Tship  or  boat  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  house  or  dwelhng. 
Therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sanitary  authorities,  urban 
and  rural,  should  not  look  after  the  health  of  dwellers  in  those 
floating  houses.  The  19th  section  of  the  same  act  defines  as  a 
nuisance  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  (ship  or  boat)  so  over- 
crowded as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  In  the  cabins  of  the  li.sh 
canal  boats  the  space  per  head  varies  from  40  to  120  cubic  feet 
These  floating  dwellings  have  no  earth  closets  or  other  contrivance 
for  receiving  excreta.  I  suspect  that  the  eflfete  matters  produced 
on  board  are  for  the  most  part  dropped  into  the  water.  Ballot 
1  During  rain  and  in  winter,  when  the  hatch  is  closed,  there  is  no  opening 
whatever  by  which  to  admit  air  ;  it  must  come  through  the  chinks. 
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found  that  cholera  in  Holland  travelled  along  the  canals.  "We  can 
now  understand  why. 

The  proper  remedies  For  the  sanitary  defects  of  canal  boats  are 
as  follows: — Increased  size  of  cabin.  This  could  be  efifected  by 
projecting  its  roof  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  deck, 
and  this  change  would  allow  of  proper  windows  being  placed  in  the 
cabins.  For  each  person  sleeping  in  the  cabin  the  minimum  space 
should  be  220  cubic  feet ;  the  ventilating  openings  to  be  four 
square  feet  per  head.  The  cabins  should  be  placed  in  the  stern  and 
not  in  the  bows,  the  latter  being  sometimes  the  situations  selected. 
McKinnell's  ventilator  is  the  most  useful  one  for  cabins,  as  it 
introduces  pure  air  through  the  roof,  and  permits  the  escape  of 
vitiated  air  through  the  same  place.  It  does  not  promote  decency  or 
morality  to  permit  three  or  four  men  and  boys  to  sleep  in  one  bed; 
therefore  for  each  occupant  of  a  boat-cabin'a  berth  or  hammock 
should  be  provided. 

Poisonous  Colours. — Disease  is  occasionally  produced  by  the 
employment  of  arsenious  acid  as  a  pigment  for  wall  paper,  textile 
fabrics,  and  artificial  flowers.  Two  compounds  of  arsenious  acid 
are  largely  employed  as  pigments— namely,  hydrocupric  arsenite 
(Scheele's  green)  and  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  or  Schweinfurt 
green.  Both  pigments  are  usually  confounded  by  workmen,  and 
are  termed  Brunswick,  Vienna,  emerald,  or  emerald  mineral,  green. 
The  arsenite  contains  55  and  the  aceto-arsenite  58  per  cent,  of 
arsenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic.  Both  of  these  arsenical  com- 
pounds are  brilliant  and  enduring  pigments;  and  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  use  them  is  their  cheapness.  In  England  the  consumption 
of  these  pigments  cannot  be  less  than  700  tons  per  annum. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Draper  gives^  a  long  list  of  accidents  that  have 
occurred  from  the  use  of  arsenical  pigments.  Professor  Gmelin, 
of  Heidelberg,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  direct  attention 
to  the  danger  to  which  persons  were  exposed  who  lived  in  rooms 
the  walls  of  which  were  coloured  with  arsenical  pigments.  Cases 
of  disease  from  this  cause  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Halley,  of  London 
Dr.  James  Whithead,  of  Manchester,  Dr.  W.  E.  Rice,  of  Boston' 
and  other  medical  men  ;  and  in  the  works  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence numerous  instances  of  poisoning  by  means  of  arsenical  wall 
paper  are  to  be  found.  Indeed,  although  there  have  been  doubts 
expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  colouring  matter  on  walls 
ever  being  taken  into  the  system,  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
to  my  mmd,  clearly  establishes  the  fact.  Two  undoubted  cases 
have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

Arsenic  is  not  volatile  under  360»  Fahrenheit ;  therefore  when 
a  poisonous  effect  is  produced  by  arsenical  wall  paper  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  inhalation  of  fine  particles  of  the  pigment.  The  dust 
on  shelves  in  rooms  coloured  with  Scheele's  green  has  repeatedly 
been  examined  and  found  to  contain  arsenic.    Chevalier,  of  Pietra- 
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Santa,  Kircligasser,  of  Coblentz,  and  others,  believe  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ditTusion  of  arsenic  in  dust  throup:Iiout  a  room,  the 
poison  is  sometimes  dissipated  in  a  gaseous  form,  probably  as 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  that  it  may  be  recognised  in  the 
suspected  room  by  its  garlic-like  or  musty  odour. 

I  have  seen  the  blood  pour  abundantly  from  the  nose  of  a  man 
whilst  engaged  in  hanging  unglazed  bright  green  paper;  and  he 
told  me  that  he  often  suffered  for  weeks  after  a  similar  task.  The 
paper-hangers  of  Dublin  wear  thick  veils  when  hanging  paper 
coloured  with  arsenite  of  copper.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  green  paper  on  sale  in  Dublin  is  coloured 
with  arsenite  of  copper.  A  rough  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  a  wall  paper  is  coloured  with  arsenical  green  is  to  moisten  it 
with  solution  of  ammonia.  If  arsenite  of  copper  be  present  the 
ammonia  will  strike  with  it  a  blue  colour,  similar  to  that  on 
the  green  paper  here  shown — a  specimen  of  a  wall  paper  on  sale 
in  Dublin.  Carbonate  of  copper,  which  is  used  but  rarely  to 
colour  paper,  will,  of  course,  give  a  blue  colour  with  ammonia. 

Arsenical  greens  are  used  largely  to  colour  artificial  flowers, 
and  they  are  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  employed  in  tinting  muslins 
and  tarlatans.  Dr.  Hillier  stated  in  1861  that  the  London  arti- 
ficial flower  makers  commonly  suffered  from  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  digestive  organs,  from  irritation  of  the  eyes,  and  the  skin  of 
the  hands,  neck,  and  scalp  ;  moreover,  they  suffered  from  general 
nervous  debility  and  prostration.  The  effects  were  attributed  to 
the  constant  contact  with  arsenical  powder.  In  1861  a  girl,  aged 
nineteen,  who  had  been  engaged  for  eighteen  months  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  artificial  flowers,  died  after  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning.  After  death  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  was  actually  detected  in  several  of  the  internal 
organs. 

The  amount  of  arsenical  green  in  artificial  flowers,  leaves,  and 
fruit  is  often  very  considerable  ;  for  example.  Professor  Hofi'mann 
detected  ten  grains  weight  in  a  single  twig  of  ten  leaves.  In 
coloured  muslins  the  amount  of  the  poison  is  also  occasionally 
somewhat  large,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  many  ladies  have 
been  poisoned  owing  to  arsenical  dust  from  their  brilliantly  coloured 
dresses  finding  its  way  into  their  lungs  and  stomachs. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Bir- 
mingham, in  1872,  Dr.  Hill,  the  borough  analyst,  mentioned  cases 
of  poisoning  from  emerald  green  which  had  come  under  his  own 
notice.  He  condemned  strongly  the  reprehensible  practice  of  em- 
ploying poisonous  pigments  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  toys,  for 
young  children  had  a  habit  of  putting  their  toys  into  their  mouths. 

Poisonous  Dyes.—T:he  feeling  which  induces  people  to  keep  off 
the  appearance  of  old  age  as  long  as  possible  sometimes  leads  them 
into  practices  which  shorten  their  lives.  The  use  of  dangerous 
hair-dyes  is  an  example  of  this  kind.    Many  hair-dyes  are  harm- 
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less  ;  but  the  majority  of  those  now  in  use  are,  to  say  the  least, 
open  to  very  grave  objection.    Silver  salts  are  employed,  but  they 
irritate  the  skin  and  hasten  baldness.    The  "  hair  restorers,"  which 
are  described  by  the  vendors  as  agents  v?hich  maintain  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  and  restore  it,  if  altered,  to  its  former  hue,  are,  in 
reality,  slow  dyes.  ^  I  have  examined  several  of  them,  and  find 
that  they  consist,  with  few  exceptions,  of  salts  of  lead  (generally 
the  acetate)  and  sulphur,  with,  of  course,  a  little  perfume.  In 
some  cases  I  have  known  them  to  be  used  for  a  long  time  without 
any  apparent  evil  results ;  but  I  believe  that  in  many  instances 
these  lead  dyes  act  injuriously.    Several  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
by  saturnine  hair-dyes  are  on  record  ;  and  during  the  present  year 
Dr.  W.  Neftel,  of  New  York,  stated  in  the  Medical  Record  that 
he  met  with  three  very  severe  cases  of  lead  palsy,  combined  with 
vaginismus,  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  cosmetics 
containing  lead.    Lead  dyes  for  the  hair  are  now  used  verv  exten- 
sively. 

A  specimen  of  a  colourless  fluid  used  at  the  present  time  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  dark  hair  the  fashionable,  i.e.,  yellow  colour,  was 
submitted  to  me  for  analysis.  Very  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
It  to  consist  solely  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  oxygenated  water. 
Curiously  enough,  chlorine,  instead  of  bleaching  hair,  rather  darkens 
Its  hue. 

The  Bulletin  de  I' Academic  Imperiale  de  Medicine,  February 
and  March,  1869,  contains  communications  from  Dr.  Ambroise 
Tardieu  on  the  poisonous  efiects  of  the  new  ^-e  termed  coraline 
He  states  that  it  should  not  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
articles  of  clothing  which  are  intended  to  be  worn  next  the  skin! 
Ihe  author  had  satisfied  himself  that  this  pigment  was  frequently 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  on  which  it  produced  "characteristic  erup- 
tions.  Dr.  rardieu  also  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  aniline 
and  others  of  the  new  dyes,  and  even  cochineal  red,  often  contain 
notable  quantities  of  arsenic,  mercury,  and  lead.  According  to 
lardieu  coralme  red  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  red  dyes 
by  the  following  tests  :— It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water  •  it 
gives  up  a  little  of  its  colour  to  boiling  water,  but  it  is  rapidly  and 
completely  decolorized  by  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  not  affected  by 
alkalies  but  acids  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of 
brown  flakes. 

M.  Roussin  has  also  experimented  with  coraline  red,  and  ob- 
tained results  similar  to  those  arrived  at  by  Tardieu  :  but  the 
conclusions  of  both  are  called  in  question  {Journal  de  Pharmacie 
et  de  Chimie,  August,  1869)  by  M.  Landrin,  a  veterinarian. 
J  his  gentleman  experimented  upon  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  found  that  they  did  not  absorb  solution  of  coraline  through 
7r7^   .1 '  f  substance  administered  by  .the  mouth 

and  by  the  hypodermic  method  did  not  produce  effects  which 
would  justify  Its  being  termed  a  poison. 

The  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine  for  July 
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and  October,  1869,  contain  the  particulars  of  several  cases  of 
dermatitis  produced  by  coloured  stockings,  and  two  undoubted 
cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  ray  notice. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
HYGIENE  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 


The  condition  of  most  Irish  towns  is  anything  but  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  prolongation  of  life.  The 
streets   are   not   properly  cleansed,  and  they  are  frequently 
too  narrow.    The  houses  are  often  not  supplied  with  yards  or 
gardens,  front  or  rear.    In  the  poorer  quarters  they  are  generally 
overcrowded,  out  of  repair,  and  filthy.    Even  in  houses  where  the 
better  portion  of  the  lowest  classes  live,  the  accommodation  is 
defective  and  a  disregard  of  cleanliness  conspicuous.    In  the  open 
country  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers  are  quite  as  bad  as  the 
tenement  houses  of  town  purlieus.    I  have  seen  a  large  family 
occupy  a  single  room,  in  which  the  fowl  and  pigs  and  calves  were 
housed,  and  in  which  dairy  operations  were  carried  on— the  milk 
nan  being  placed  under  the  bed  (the  only  secure  place),  to  throw 
up  its  cream.    Dr.  Tucker,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Sligo, 
states  of  a  cabin  occupied  by  a  nobleman's  tenant:    "  It  was  about 
12  feet  wide  and  24  feet  long.    The  domestic  circle,  happy 
family  or  menagerie,  that  dwelt  therein  consisted  of  a  sick  man, 
his  wife  four  daughters,  one  son,  three  cows,  one  horse,  two  calves, 
two  pi-s,  and  poultry,  all  in  one  common  undivided  bouse,  no 
partition  ;  generally  the  pigs  dwelt  beneath  the  bed,  the  people  in 
them,  and  the  poultry  over  bead.    They  can  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
bacon  and  chickens,  which  they  seldom  taste."    Although  there 
are  still  thousands  of  one-roomed  dwellings  in  Ireland,  yet  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  each  decennial  census  shows  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  relative  numbers.    With  respect  to  families,  there 
is  no  law  to  compel  the  separation  of  their  unmarried  males  and 
female  members.    In  towns  of  more  than  3,000  inhabitants,  and 
which  are  placed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Improvement  Act  of 
1854  the  lodgincr-houses  may  be  inspected,  and  regulated  in  refe- 
rence to  ventilation,  overcrowding,  privy  accommodation,  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  &c.  The  thirty-filth  section  of  the  ban.taiy  Act  of 
1866  enables  urban  sanitary  authorities  to  prescribe  rules  (subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  for  the  tenement 
houses.    The  following  rules  are  those  in  force  m  the  case  of  the 
9.000  tenement  houses  of  Dublin.  _ 

Every  house  or  part  of  a  house  let  in  loagings,  or  occupied  by 
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members  of  more  than  one  family,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
regulations  : — 

I.  That  no  greater  number  of  persons  shall  occupy  any  room  in 
any  such  house  than  can  be  accommodated  with  300  cubic  feet  of 
space  for  each  (for  example,  a  room  10  feet  high,  15  feet  long, 
and  10  feet  wide,  contains  1,500  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  may 
therefore  accommodate  5  persons). 

II.  That  said  authority,  or  any  of  its  officers,  may  enter  and 
inspect  any  such  houses,  or  any  apartments  or  appurtenances 
thereof,  without  let  or  hindrance,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
4  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  these  regulations  and 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  or  in  special  cases  at  any  other  time,  upon 
the  signed  requisition  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  said 
authority,  by  vote  of  the  committee  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  may 
inspect  and  measure  the  dimensions  of  each  room,  and  affix  on  the 
door  thereof  a  description  of  the  cubic  contents  of  such  room,  in  a 
form  to  be  provided  by  such  authority,  and  any  removal  or  deface- 
ment of  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  breach  of  these  regu- 
lations.  ° 

III.  That  the  owner  of  every  such  house  shall  have  supplied 
thereto  a  properly-constructed  ashpit  and  privy,  or  water-closet  or 
privies  or  water-closets  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  and  a  properly-trapped  house-drain  communicatin<r  with 
the  main  sewer  (if  any  within  100  Ceet  from  such  house),  and  if  no 
such  main  sewer,  then  with  a  proper  cesspool ;  and  shall  cause 
privies,   water-closets,  ashpits,  cesspools,  and  house-drain  to  be 
kept  cleansed  and  in  proper  repair,  and  shall  also  provide  for  each 
such  house  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  ;  and  keep  the  roof 
external  walls,  and  chimneys  of  such  house  in  reasonable  repair' 
impervious  to  wet ;  and  shall  cause  each  window  of  such  house  to 
be  made  capable  of  being  opened  from  the  top,  or  raised  from  the 
bottom,  or  otherwise  opened  to  the  extent  of  the  half  of  each  ^ash 
and  shall  cause  the  entrance  and  hall,  rooms,  stair-cases,  and  lobbies 
thereof  to  be  put  and  kept  in  good  repair,  and  in  a  cleanly  and 
ventilated  state  ;  and  no  room  shall  be  let  or  used  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  unless  it  shall  have  at  least  one  window  ;  and  all  yards 
hal  s,  staircases,  passages,  and  rooms  not  papered  or  oil-paiuted  he 
shall  cause  to  be  lime- washed  at  least  every  six  months.  Within 
the  provisions  of  this  regulation  the  word  owner  shall  mean  the 
person  or  persons  who  for  the  time  being  shall  be  in  receipt  of  the 
rents  of  the  lodgers  or  other  occupiers  of  such  premises 

IV.  That  no  occupant  residing  in  any  such  house,  nor  any  other 
person,  shall  throw  from  any  window  or  other  opening  to  or  upon 
any  roof,  shed,  yard,  passage,  or  street,  any  water,  foul  liquid,  or 
other  offensive  matter  or  thing,  or  shall  throw  or  drop  same  in  or 
upon  any  common  entrance,  stair-case,  lobby,  street,  or  place  other 
than  thai  provided  for  the  proper  deposit  thereof,  and  every  occu- 
pant or  other  person  shall  so  use  any  requisite  in  or  appurtenant 
to  any  such  house  as  not  to  injure  or  break  same,  or  render  ineffec- 
or  put  same  out  of  order.  lueuec 
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V.  For  every  offence  against  any  of  these  regulations,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  the  party  so  offending  is  hereby  subjected  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  40s.  for  any  one  offence,  with  an  addi- 
tional penalty  not  exceeding  20s,  for  every  day  during  which  a 
default  in  obeying  such  regulation  may  continue,  and  such 
penalties  shall  be  levied,  recovered,  and  applied  as  is  provided  by 
said  act. 

VL  That  the  said  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant^  in  Council,  vary,  alter,  amend,  add  to,  or  rescind  in 
part  or  in  the  whole  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  1868,  enables  local 
authorities  to  cause  these  dwellings  to  be  kept  in  repair,  shut  up  or 
demolished,  according  to  their  condition,  and  on  order  from  the  courts 
of  law.  They  may  aiao  borrow  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Through  the 
benevolence  of  the  late  Mr.  Peabody,  large  blocks  of  convenient 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  have  been  erected  in  London ; 
and  companies  and  individuals  have  provided  similar  structures  in 
other  towns — Dublin,  for  example— with  similar  healthful,  con- 
venient, and  cheap  dwellings.    They  are,  however,  as  yet  only 
few  and  far  between  ;  and  of  the  100,000  dwellers  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  of  Dublin,  not  1  in  500  is  located  in  the  model 
lodging-houses.    The  local  authorities  have  power  to  provide 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  under  the  provisions  of  29  and 
30  Vic.  c.  44. 

Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds.— The  Public  Parks  Act 
(Ireland),  18G9— (.'^2  and  33  Vic,  c.  28)— enables  the  governing 
body  of  any  town  exceeding  6,000  in  population  to  provide  public 
parks  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
act  may  be  generally  put  into  force  ;  for  undoubtedly  it  is  desirable 
that  those  who  live  in  crowded  houses  and  narrow  streets  and 
courts  should  occasionally  be  able  to  "  breathe  a  little  fresh  air" 
in  a  cheerful  place.  Children's  recreation  grounds  should,  of 
course,  be  in  or  close  to  the  town,  otherwise  they  could  not  be 
much  used  by  the  younger  children. 

Disposal  of  the  Dead.— It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  burn 
(cremate)  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  instead  of  consigning  them  to 
the  earth.  The  plan  proposed,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  carried  out  (as 
lately  at  Dresden)  is  to  place  the  body  in  an  iron  open  coftn  and 
reduce  it  to  ashes  by  means  of  a  hot  blast  of  1,000°  Fahr.  The 
volatile  matiers  given  off  during  cremation  are  to  be  passed 
through  a  furnace  and  therein  completely  burnt.  It  is  probable 
that  cremation  may  shortly  come  into  use  in  many  cities.  _ 

Before  the  practice  of  intramural  interments  was  prohibited  by 
the  legislature,  the  condition  of  many  of  the  burial  places  in  towns 
was  shocking  in  the  extreme.    So  numerous  had  been  the  inter 
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ments  in  some  of  the  London  churchyards,  that  the  surface  soil 
was  almost  wholly  composed  of  human  remains.    According'  to 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  no  interment  can  take  place  within 
two  miles  of  the  metropolis.    In  Dublin,  intramurial  burials  are 
very  rare.    There  are  three  cemeteries  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicmity  of  the  city,  and  every  precaution  is  adopted  to  prevent 
them  from  polluting  the  atmosphere.    I  wish  I  could  speak  so 
favorably  of  the  state  of  the  burial  places  in  other  parts  of  Ireland; 
but,  unfortunately,  many  of  them — especially  in  the  smaller  towns 
— are  in  a  most  neglected  condition.    I  have  seen  graveyards 
where  the  relics  of  poor  mortality  met  the  eye  in  every  direction, 
and  where  two  or  three  inches  of  clay  were  considered  a  sufficient 
covering  for  the  tenement  of  the  dead. 

Although  badly  kept  and  overcrowded  graveyards  are  serious 
nuisances,  still,  when  cemeteries  are  properly  managed,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  at  all  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

Cemeteries  should,  undoubtedly,  be  placed  outside  of  towns, 
and  also  under  the  management,  or  at  least  constant  supervision,' 
of  the  local  sanitary  authorities.    If  they  are  properly  managed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  prove  injurious  to  public 
health.    Let  us  assume  the  case  of  a  cemetery  of  three  acres  :  the 
graves  varying  from  5  to  8  feet  in  depth  and  the  interments 
averaging  100  per  annum.    As  the  greater  number  of  persons 
interred  are  children,  and  as  adults  are  usually  greatly  emaciated 
before  death,  the  average  weight  of  corpses  is  probably  not  more  than 
50  lbs.  If  we  assume  that  the  absorbent  soil  of  the  cemetery  is  only 
8  feet  deep,  then  3  acres  of  it  weigh  2,650,000  lbs.,  and  annually 
receive  5,000  lbs.  weight  of  human  remains,  or  0-1825  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  soil.    It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mindj 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  this  animal  matter  consist  of  water 
and  earthy  and  saline  substances,  so  that,  in  fact,  only  about 
1,000  lbs.  of  dry  organic  matter,  capable  of  oeing  converted  into 
gases,  are  annually  placed  in  the  soil.  Small  as  this  quantity  of  animal 
matter  IS,  if  it  were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  soil,  it  would,  after  a 
fewyears  acquire  dangerous  proportions;  butit  becomes  re-organised 
into  vegetable  forms,  or  in  an  altered  and  harmless  state  is  carried  off 
in  the  drainage.    If  the  grares  were  covered  with  grass  the  crop 
would  amount  to  about  12  tons  yearly  ;  but  as  the  graves  would  be 
frequently  opened,  I  shall  assume  that  only  3  tons  of  grass  are 
obtamed.    The  proportion  of  decomposible  matter  in  grass  varies 
trom  20  to  35  per  cent.     Let  us  say  that  in  the  cemetery  it  con- 
tains 20  to  35  per  cent.,  from  which  it  follows  that  there  are 
annually  removed  from  the  cemetery  1,680  lbs.  weight  of  (dry) 
vegetable  organic  matter,  whilst  it  receives  in  the  same  period 
l,U()0  lbs.  ol  (dry)  animal  organic  matter.    The  decay  of  the 
coffans  IS  not  productive  of  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  atmos- 
phere.   Thus  It  is  evident  that  the  vegetable  matter  removed  in 
the  lorm  of  grass  from  the  cemetery  carries  off  from  it  a  greater 
amount  of  organic  matter  than  the  soil  receives  in  the  form  ofani- 
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mal  matter.    A  heavily  manured  field  would  receive  at  a  single 
application  a  much  larger  quantity  of  organic  matter  than  would 
be  deposited  in  such  a  cemetery  as  I  have  described  in  a  year. 
Forty  tons  of  stable  dung  in  a  state  of  decomposition  are  often 
spread  over  an  acre  of  arable  land  ;  such  an  application  would  con- 
tain five  or  six  times  as  much  (dry)  organic  matter  as  a  well  kept 
cemetery  would  yearly  receive.    Any  burial  ground  which  is 
over-crowded  and  dangerous  to  .health  may  be  closed  by  an  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  before  whose  Inspector  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  the  place  must  be  given— 19  &  20  Vic,  c.  98,  and 
23  &  24  Vic,  c.  76,  relate  wholly  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  Ire- 
land.  Sections  5  and  6  of  Vict.  11  &  12,  c  65,  are  incorporated 
with  the  first  of  the  former  acts,  as  are  also  sections  65  to  74, 
10  Vict.,  c.  16,  and  sections  26,  32,  and  33  Vict.,  c.  42,  Irish 
Church  Dis-establishment  Act. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
EXERCISE— BATHING— CLOTHING. 

Exercise.— P&v%oxi5  whose  occupations  compel  them  to  lead 
sedentary  lives  are  not  in  general  so  vigorous  or  long-hved  as 
those  whose  pursuits  are  of  an  active  kind.  Exercise  promotes 
rapid  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  tissues,  and  therefore  in- 
creases the  desire  for  food.  It  causes  a  copious  exhalation  of 
Listure,  which  stimulates  the  /unctions  of  the  ^^m.  Under  its 
influence  the  muscles  increase  m  size  and  power.  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  has  determined  the  effect  of  exercise  upon  respiration. 
Some  of  his  results  are  shown  in  the  table. 

7 able  showing  tlu  relative  quantities  of  air  breathed  by  a  man  under  dijerent 

conditions. 


Lying  down 

Sitting   

Standing   

Singing  or  Reading  aloud 
Walking  i  mile  per  hour 
2  miles  per  hour 


100 

Ii8 

133 
126 
1 20 
276 


"Walking  3  miles  per  hour 

„      4  >>  " 

Running  6  ,. 

Rowing   

Riding  (trotting) 
Swimming   


322 
500 
700 
333 
405 
550 


Walking  in  the  open  air  is  very  healthful,  more  especially  if  the 
pedestrian'select  a  new  route  for'each  ramble  ^'^ZllTZl 
?be  body,  the  mind  should  not,  if  possible  be  ^^l^J!?  .^^^^^^^^^ 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business;  bu  it  '^•ffi«";y;/;,?7,t 
plish  this  object,  if  the  daily  walk  reveals  nothing  new  to  attract 
Ihe  attention.    How  different  is  the  sensation  experienced  during 
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a  saunter  by  the  sea-side,  through  fields,  a  large  park,  or  even 
amongst  the  suburban  avenues,  with  their  semi-rural  appear- 
ance, from  the  melancholy  feeling  with  which  we  take  a 
prescribed  walk  up  and  down  a  dull  street  or  round  a  city  square  ? 
A  walk  of  twenty  miles  is  equal  to  a  day's  hard  work.  Those 
whosa  occupations  confine  them  to  the  house  should  walk  at  least 
three  miles  daily.  The  mind  and  body  cannot  simultaneously  be 
fully  worked ;  therefore  those  whpse  occupations  require  a  large 

expenditure  of  brain  power  should  not  take  excessive  exercise  

they  should  not  walk  more  than  five  or  six  miles  a  day.  It  is  only 
m  walking  that  women  can  at  all  approach  men  in  developing 
motive  power.  I  have  known  a  small  and  delicately-formed 
lady  to  take  walks  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  without  suffer- 
ing from  over-fatigue.  She  had  gradually  disciplined  her  muscles 
to  the  healthful  exercise.  This  kind  of  exercise  is  of  so  gentle  a 
character  that  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  weaker  sex ;  and  if 
they  take  it  regularly,  they  will  find  a  decided  improvement  in 
health  and  strength.  Pedestrians  should  not  be  overclad,  nor 
should  their  clothes  prevent  the  free  play  of  the  muscles.  When 
walking,  our  comfort  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  kind 
of  shoes  or  boots  which  we  wear.  The  vanity  which  induces 
people  to  squeeze  their  feet  into  tight  boots  is  a  common  preven- 
tive of  healthy  exercise.  How  can  a  person  afflicted  with  corns  or 
bunions  enjoy  a  walk  ? 

_  Swiniming,  rowing,  and  riding  on  horseback  are  all  excellent 
kinds  of  exercise ;  so  also  would  be  dancing,  were  it  not  usually 
performed  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the  crowded  ball-room.  The 
dances  termed  "fast"  are,  indeed,  a  little  too  fast;  they  overheat 
the  body  and  produce  too  rapid  an  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
action.    Gymnastics  are  now  practised  in  nearly  all  boys'  schools  • 
but  they  have  not  come  into  general  use  in  girls',  where  they  are 
more  required.^    Boys,  during  playhours,  indulge  in  various  past- 
times  of  an  active  character  ;  but  the  outdoor  exercise  of  boardino-- 
school  girls  is  too  often  confined  to  marching  in  formal  procession 
marshalled  by  a  governess,  through   dull  streets  or  roads.  1 
have  already  stated  that  monotonous  exercise  is  the  least  bene- 
ficial, and  we  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  necessity  for 
having  playgrounds  attached  to  girls'  schools.    There  are  excel- 
lent games  in  which  girls,  and  indeed  women  also,  could  ioin 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  unsexing  themselves.  Croquet 
IS  an  admirable  exercise— not  too  violent,  but  just  sufficiently 
active  to  cause  a  healthy  play  of  the  muscles;  besides,  it  induces 
the  performers  to  remain  in  the  open  air.    Every  kind  of  moderate 
exercise  which  involves  no  breach  of  feminine  propriety  should  be 
encouraged  amongst  girls. 

Running,  leaping,  and  throwing  heavy  weights  are  very  severe 
forms  of  exercise  ;  and  if  practised  with  a  view  to  competition,  we 
doubt  if  they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  injurious  rather  than  benefit 
cial.    When  the  pulse  rises  to  120,  the  exercise  should  be  discon. 
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tinued,  at  least  for  a  time.  More  than  one  case  of  ruined  health, 
the  result  of  excessive  gymnastic  exercises,  has  come  under  my 
own  observation.  The  athletes  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were 
a  very  short-lived  class  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  modern 
prizefighters,  professional  pedestrians,  and  acrobats.  <-r.cket  is  a 
game  which  does  not  overstrain  the  muscles,  and  I  would  there- 
fore  recommend  it  before  all  others.  Rifle  shooting  is  a  capita 
exercise,  and  so  also  are  nearly  all  kinds  of  rural  sports.  Violent 
or  prolonged  exertion  of  any  kind  should  never  be  undertaken 
without  previous  preparation,  or  training  ;  for  otherwise  the  heart 
and  other  muscles  might  sustain  permanent  injury. 

In  training  for  any  kind  of  severe  exercise,  great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  diet  and  to  the  habits  of  every-day  ife.  _  Early  rising, 
regularity  in  eating,  and  perfect  cleanliness  ol  the  skin  are  impor- 
tant  points.    An  animal  diet  is  preferable  to  a  vegetable  regimen 
and  the  meat  should  be  easily  digestible,  and  not  over  fat.  Stai  ches, 
bein-  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  should  be  sparingly  used. 
Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  snuff  are  inadmissible  but  tea  and  coffee  may 
be  used  in  moderation.    A  complete  bath  should  be  taken  at  leas 
once  a  day,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  subjected  to  friction.  Eight 
hours'  sleep  will  not  be  too  long.    Much  exercise  is  not  desirable 
before  breakfast,  because  at  that  time  the  stomach  - -thout  food 
but  that  meal  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible,    ^any  p^^^^^^^^^ 
practise  severe  exercise  for  a  few  days  o^^week^ and  then  abandon 
^11  active  habits  for  perhaps  a  few  months.    This  is  what  :..gh 
be  well  termed  the  intemperance  of  exercise.    Regularity  in  tne 
ZlL  of  the  body,  as  in^verything  else,  d-n^^^^^^ 
should  always  be  in  sufficient  training  to  enab  e  them  to  take  a  ion 
walk  orTo  play  a  good  game  of  cricket,  with  the  certainty  that 
Tev  would  Eufflr  from  muscular  pains  on  the  following  day. 

T^^mind  like  the  body,  can  be  overworked  and  underwoAed. 
A  Ir^e  I' s' fV-^^^  never  dream  of  giving  their  brains  a  hoi. 

Itrge'p^oltln  o/t„^^^^^  ^ZX:rf:^ 

merely  routine  character  may  sateiy  Vy-^  driest  numbers 

of  che'ss,  or  read  the  most  P-^^^  ^  "ov^ 

of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  hut  iov  ^^^^en  ,,,Ji,ave 

functionaries,  barristers  V^y^;-^;2iy  %  ^^  llht"  li  erature  is  the 
hard  brain  work  to  perform,  the  study  ^^^^^^    jt  is 

only  safe  intellectual  stimulus  during  their  ^isme  nou 
staged  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Pee  made     J  F'^^^^ 
some  light  literature  after  passing  fatiguing  "^S^f  ."^^j^^  ^^-  ^^ 
of  Commons,  and  thereby  relieved  f       f  from  his 

of  cares  which  otherwise  might  have  banished  sleep 

pillow. 
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Baths  and  Wash-houses. — It  would  be  desirable  if  the  working 
classes  could  procure  a  cold  bath  for  a  halfpenny,  and  a  warm  one 
(with  soap  in  either  case)  for  2d.  If  baths  for  this  purpose  were 
ei-ected  in  the  more  densely  populated  districts,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  generally  used.  I  fear  public  wash-houses  would  not, 
in  Ireland,  be  so  frequently  taken  advantage  of,  judging  from  past 
experience. 

The  connection  which  exists  between  public  bathing  and  the 
rate  of  mortality  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  J.  G-rifEths, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Sheffield.  During  the  winter  months 
the  public  baths  of  that  town  are  not  much  used,  although  in  the 
summer  months  they  are  largely  taken  advantage  of.  As  most 
likely  few  visitors  to  the  baths  have  accommodation  for  bathing  at 
their  own  houses,  the  inference  is  that  those  large  numbers  of 
people  who  bathe  frequently  in  warm  weather  remain  unwashed 
during  the  cold  weather.  With  a  view  to  elucidate  the  result  of 
this  want  of  cleanliness,  tables  were  prepared,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

For  five  of  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  1871,  with  the  mean 
temperature  31-9  degrees,  the  bathers  numbered  996,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  same  period  723  ;  whilst  during  the  five 
hottest  weeks,  with  summer  diseases  prevalent,  with  a  temperature 
of  62-34  and  20,200  bathers,  the  deaths  numbered  708  only.  In 
1872,  for  the  corresponding  period  (live  weeks),  with  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  30  degrees,  there  were  1,801  bathers,  and  623  deaths  ; 
during  the  warm  weather,  when  the  temperature  was  65-34  and 
18,147  bathers,  the  deaths  were  597.  In  1873  the  figures  were  at 
33>98  degrees  Fahr.,  1,970  bathers,  and  636  deaths;  and  at  61-7 
degrees  of  heat,  18,463  bathers,  and  mortality  654. 

When  the  skin  becomes  diseased,  the  work  which  it  performs  is, 
to  some  extent,  thrown  upon  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  which  are 
often  found  unable  to  accomplish  the  increased  labour,  and,  there- 
fore, also  become  diseased,  either  in  their  structure  or  functions, 
A  common  cause  of  the  disordered  functions  of  the  skin  is  inatten- 
tion to  personal  cleanliness.  If  the  body  be  not  thoroughly  washed, 
the  pores  become  filled  with  the  saline  and  semi-organized  matters 
which  form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  perspiration.  Diminished 
perspiration  produces  many  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  more  especially 
those  eruptions  termed  pimples ;  and  the  blood,  not  being  perfectly 
freed  from  the  effete  matters  it  contains,  becomes  an  unhealthy  fluid, 
and  is  liable  to  produce  fever  and  various  other  maladies.  Mere 
contact  with  water  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  skin  in  a  healthy 
state— soap  must  be  liberally  employed,  so  that  the  fatty  exudations 
from  the  sebaceous  follicles  may  be  dissolved  and  removed.  The 
scarf  skin,  undergoing  incessant  friction,  rapidly  breaks  into  dust 
or  «  dandriff."  This  dust  also  helps  to  fill  up  the  pores,  but  it 
yields  to  the  action  of  soap,  and  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  got  rid 
of  by  the  use  of  the  flesh  brush  and  coarse  towel,  or  "  huckaback." 
Those  who  desire  a  soft,  clear,  and  healthy  skin  are  most  likely  to- 
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obtain  their  wishes  by  washing  it  frequently — the  best  cosmetic  is 
soft  water. 

A  complete  bath  should  be  taken  daily,  or,  at  least,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  should  be  well  sponged  with  soap  and  water. 
A  hard  white  soap,  without  an  excess  of  alkali,  is  the  best  kind  to 
use.    Considerable  friction  may  be  employed,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  worn-out  cuticle,  and  to  cause  the  blood  to  circulate  briskly 
through  the  true  skin,  thereby  stimulating  its  functions.  Warm 
baths  cleanse  the  body  better  than  cold  water  ;  but  they  are  not 
so  bracing,  and  are  much  better  adapted  to  a  state  of  disease  than 
to  that  of  health.    Nothing  is  more  invigorating  than  the  cold 
bath  ;  but  in  severe  wintry  weather,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
children  and  delicate  persons,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  may  be 
temperate  or  nearly  tepid.    A  bath  in  the  sea  should  not  be  taken 
more  than  once  daily,  and  never  immediately  after  a  meal.  Sea- 
bathing is  very  invigorating.    It  promotes  appetite,  strengthens 
the  muscles,  and  increases  the  capability  of  enduring  fatigue.  It 
rarely  fails  to  prove  useful  in  the  case  of  chlorotic  girls  and  scro- 
fulous children.    The  best  time  to  take  a  sea  bath  is  when  the 
body  is  moderately  warm  ;  for  if  the  circulation  be  feeble,  cramps 
may  occur  ;  and  'if  the  body  be  too  highly  heated,  the  sudden 
change  of  temperature  may  cause  injurious  effects.    A  prolonged 
sea  bath  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  often  occasions 
cramps  ;  five  or  ten  minutes'  immersion  is  sufficiently  long.  On 
emerging  irom  the  sea  a  roseate  hue  should  pervade  the  surface  of 
the  body— a  pale  bluish  colour  indicating  that  the  bath  has  been 
too  long  a  one.    Dressing  should  be  performed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  a  brisk  walk  will  cause  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
to  proceed  vigorously.     In  the  case  of  delicate  persons  a  mere 
plunge  into  the  sea  will  often  be  found  sufficient  to  produce  a 
healthy  reaction. 

The  Turkish  bath  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  treatment  ot 
various  diseases,  but  only  under  medical  advice;  for  there  are 
maladies  that  are  aggravated  rather  than  benefited  by  its  use.  In 
health  it  is  found  beneiicial  to  most  people  who  use  it ;  but  very 
weakly  persons,  and  those  of  full  habit,  should  be  cautious  in 
exposing  themselves  to  the  extreme  variation  of  temperature 
which  distinguishes  the  Turkish  bath.  When  the  perspiration  is 
checked,  that  function  is  often  restored  by  the  use  of  the  Turkish 
bath ;  and  if  the  shampooing  process  be  gone  through,  the  amount 
of  scarf  skin  removed  will  prove  how  thoroughly  the  sweat^ducts 
have  been  cleansed.  Air  j  -d 

The  following  admirable  lines  written  by  bir  Altred  rower, 
Vice-President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland,  express 
forcibly  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  care  of  the  skm  :— 
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PRECAUTIONARY  HINTS  ON  THE  THREATENED  APPROACH 

OF  CHOLERA. 

The  Skin. 

There's  a  skin  without  and'  a  skin  within, 

A  covering  skin  and  a  lining  skin  ; 

But  the  skin  within  is  tlie  skin  without 

Doubled  inwards,  and  carried  completely  throughout. 

The  palate,  the  nostrils,  the  windpipe,  and  throat 
Ai-e  all  of  them  lined  with  this  inner  coat ; 
Which  through  every  part  is  made  to  extend — 
Lungs,  liver,  and  bowels,  from  end  to  end. 

The  outside  skin  is  a  marvellous  plan 
For  exuding  the  dregs  of  the  flesh  of  man ; 
"While  the  inner  extracts  from  the  food  and  the  air 
What  is  needed  the  waste  in  his  flesh  to  repair. 

While  it  goes  well  with  the  outside  skin 
You  may  feel  pretty  sure  all's  right  within  ; 
For  if  anything  pats  the  inner  skin  out 
Of  order  it  troubles  the  skin  without. 

The  Doctor,  you  know,  examines  your  tongue 
To  see  if  your  stomach  or  bowels  are  wrong ; 
If  he  feels  that  your  hand  is  hot  and  dry, 
He  is  able  to  tell  you  the  reason  why. 

Too  much  brandy,  whiskey,  or  gin 
Is  apt  to  disorder  the  skin  within  ; 
While,  if  dirty  or  dry,  the  skin  without 
Refuses  to  let  the  sweat  come  out. 

Good  people  all !  have  a  care  of  your  skin, 
Both  that  without  and  that  within  ; 
To  rhe  first  you'll  give  plenty  of  water  and  soap. 
To  the  last  little  else  beside  water,  we'll  hope. 

But  always  be  very  particular  where 
You  get  your  water,  your  food,  and  your  air  ; 
For  if  these  be  tainted,  or  render'd  impure. 
It  will  have  its  effect  on  your  blood — be  sure  ! 

The  food  which  will  ever  for  you  be  the  best 
Is  that  you  like  most,  and  can  soonest  digest ; 
All  unripe  fruit  and  decaying  flesh 
Beware  of,  and  fish  that  is  not  very  fresh. 

.    Your  water,  transparent  and  pure  as  you  thinkit, 
Had  better  be  filter'd  and  boil'd  ere  you  drink  it,' 
Unless  you  know  surely  that  nothing  unsound 
Can  have  got  to  it  over  or  under  the  ground. 

But  of  all  things  the  most  I  would  have  you  beware 
Of  breathing  the  poison  of  once  breathed  air ; 
When  in  bed,  whether  out  or  at  home  you  may  be, 
Always  open  your  window,  and  let  it  go  free.  ' 
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With  clothing  and  exercise  keep  yourself  warm, 

And  change  your  clothes  quickly  if  drench'd  in  a  storm  ; 

For  a  cold  caught  by  chilling  the  outside  skin 

Flies  at  once  to  the  delicate  lining  within. 

All  you  who  thus  kindly  take  care  of  your  skin, 
And  attend  to  its  wants  without  and  within, 
Need  never  of  Cholera  feel  any  fears, 
And  your  skin  may  last  you  a  hundred  years  ! 


Clothing. — The  raw  materials  from  which  clothing  is  made 
should  be  light,  bad  conductors  of  heat,  porous,  and  durable. 
Weight  for  weight,  wool  is  much  superior  to  cotton,  and  linen  is 
not  equal  to  calico,  with  respect  to  porosity  and  heat  retention. 
The  texture  of  woollen  cloths  can  hardly  be  too  fine.    A  flannel 
shirt,  though  perhaps  not  so  pleasant  to  wear  as  a  soft  cotton  one, 
is  more  healthy  ;  for  in  winter  it  keeps  the  body  warmer,  and  in 
summer  it  absorbs  the  perspiration.     The  Bradford  and  Hull 
woollen  manufacturers  might  make  a  finer  and  thinner  fabric, 
adapted  for  inner  garments.    A  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool  might 
be  found  a  good  shirting  material.    In  only  one  respect  are  cotton 
and  linen  superior  to  wool,  and  that  is,  they  do  not  shrink  so  much 
under  the  action  of  soap  and  water.    India-rubber  clothing  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  perspiration,  and  should  only  be  worn  during 
severe  weather,  and  even  then  not  habitually.    Coats  made  from 
this  material  should  be  very  wide,  and  provided  with  ventilating 
gussets.    No  other  material  is  so  well  adapted  for  keeping  out  wet 
and  wind,  and  its  lightness  renders  it  superior  to  leather,  which  is 
so  excellent  a  protection  against  the  influence  of  rainy  and  tem- 
pestuous weather.    The  use  of  india-rubber  overalls  is  not  per- 
mitted, on  hygienic  grounds,  in  the  French  army,  and  they  are 
proscribed  amongst  the  London  postmen.    Furs  are  very  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  are  therefore  highly  prized  as  clothes  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates. 

During  infancy  and  childhood  nature  is  less  able  to  resist  exter- 
nal influences,  therefore  young  people  should  be  more  warmly  clad 
than  adults.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  committed  than  that  ot 
allowing  the  limbs  of  tender  infants  to  be  bared  to  the  piercing 
blasts  of  winter,  from  the  absurd  notion  that  the  exposure 
"hardens"  them.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  mother  s  heart 
must  be  "hardened"  too,  when  she  could  look,  unmoved,  on  the 
poor  little  shivering  specimens  of  humanity,  returnmg,  with  pinched 
features  and  purple  limbs,  from  their  miserable  walk.  Is  it  not 
almost  incredible  that  parents  will  insist  on  exposing  their  chil- 
dren, half-naked,  to  a  temperature  which  they  shrink  trom 
encountering  themselves,  unless  when  well  protected  with  warm 
clothing  ?  Scotch  soldiers  who  wear  the  garb  of  the  Highlanders 
sufi'er  much  from  rheumatism,  owing  to  the  exposure  ot  their  legs 
to  the  air  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tendency  to  this  disease, 
which  is  now  so  general  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  is,  to  some 
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extent,  the  result  of  defective  clothing.  Aged  persons  require 
extra  clothing. 

Men's  clothing  at  the  present  time  is  more  natural  than  women's 
apparel.    Their  tall  hat  is  a  warm  covering,  but  it  is  unsightly, 
and  prevents  evaporation  from  the  head.    Shoes,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  worn  too  tight,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  almost  every 
one  is  troubled  with  corns,  bunions,  "  irregular  toe-nails,"  or  over- 
lapping and  disjointed  toes.    I  fear  the  feet  of  many  beautiful 
but  fashionable  ladies  would  not  bear  to  be  investigated  from  an 
ffisthetical  point  of  view.    In  order  to  preserve  the  natural  form 
of  the  feet,  boots  should  have  low  and  broad  heels,  wide  toes,  and 
be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.    The  inner  line  of  the  shoe  or 
boot  should  be  perfectly  straight.    The  high-heeled  boots  now  so 
generally  worn  by  ladies  have  a  tendency  to  produce  atrophy  (or 
wasting)  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  whilst  they  cause  those  of  the 
ankles  to  become  thickened— results  not  at  all  to  be  desired.  Hard 
leather  often  produces  corns.    Patent  leather  prevents  the  evapo- 
•  ration  of  moisture  from  the  feet,  and  is  liable  to  produce  tender- 
ness of  the  skin  and  other  disorders  of  the  feet.    In  the  act  of 
walking  the  foot  expands  from  one-sixteenth  to  the  one-tenth  of 
its  length,  and  its  lateral  expansion  is  even  greater.    The  measure 
of  the  foot  should  therefore  be  taken  when  the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  upon  it.    In  winter,  both  sexes  should  only  use  boots  pro- 
vided with  thick  soles. 

Females  are  often  insufficiently  clothed.  In  winter,  the  gossa- 
mer-like ball-room  costume,  which  leaves  the  most  vital  regions  of 
the  body  exposed,  is  the  cause  of  many  maladies.  The  excessively 
small  bonnets  now  worn  answer  very  well  in  summer,  but  during 
cold  weather  they  afford  very  little  protection  to  the  head  and  neck, 
and  are  probably  a  common  cause  of  neuralgia  and  of  rheuma- 
tism. Heavy  ornaments  on  the  head  are  injurious  ;  and  the  pre- 
valent fashion  of  wearing  enormous  pads  of  false  hair,  to  augment 
the  natural  size  of  the  chignon,  is  objectionable  for  several  reasons. 

Stays  laced  tightly  are  most  dangerous  in  the  case  of  girls  not 
fully  grown,  because  the  pressure  prevents  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  chest,  and  indeed  seriously  modifies  the  anatomy  of 
the  whole  trunk.  The  compression  of  the  waist  contracts  the 
volume  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs  ;  the  diaphragm,  or  mem- 
brane that  separates  the  chest  from  the  stomach,  is  pushed  up 
higher  into  the  chest,  the  shoulder  blades  are  forced  back  upon 
the  spine,  and  the  size  of  the  stomach  is  diminished.  The  results 
of  these  serious  malformations  are  diminished  breathing  power 
and  impaired  digestion.  The  German  physiologist,  Soemmering 
has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  ninety-two  diseases  resulting  from 
tight  lacing.  The  practice  of  tight  lacing  is  not  nearly  so  preva- 
lent now  as  formerly ;  probably  because  it  has  been  discovered 
that  an  excessively  small  waist  is  unnatural  and  unbeautiful.  The 
b-reek  and  Roman  women  wore  their  clothes  suspended  from  the 
shoulders ;  but  in  modern  times  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the 
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apparel  of  females  is  sustained  by  a  girdle  placed  round  the  waist. 
The  modern  method  is,  on  physiological  grounds,  inferior  to  the 
classic  mode.  It  causes  great  pressure  to  be  applied  to  the  muscles 
of  the  chest,  the  back,  and  the  stomach,  by  which  their  develop- 
ment is  seriously  impeded,  and  their  healthy  action  greatly  inter- 
fered with.  This  malpractice — of  wearing  the  clothes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  a  constant  pressure  upon  the  body — produces,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  the  most  serious  structural  alterations  In 
most  of  the  important  internal  organs. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
FOOD  AND  DIETARIES. 

The  commercial  value  and  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  are  very  ' 
different  things.    A  shilling's  worth  of  one  kind  of  food  may  con- 
tain more  actual  nutriment  than  is  present  in  a  pound's  worth  of 
another  variety.    Kigh-priced  foods  owe  their  value  to  the  supe- 
riority of  their  flavour,  and,  but  to  a  less  extent,  to  their  rarity. 
Amoncrst  the  ordinary  foods  of  the  people  there  are,  however, 
considerable  variations  in  their  nutritive  properties  ;  and  chemists 
and  physiologists  are  endeavouring  to  determine  which  are  the 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  that  yield  the  largest  amount  ot 
digestible  nutriment  at  the  smallest  cost.    The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  hampered  with  many  difficulties.    We  may,  of  course, 
analyse  the  different  foods,  and  ascertain  which  of  them  contain 
the  greatest  quantities  of  albuminous  matters,  fats,  and  other  ali- 
mental  principles;  but  until  we  know  whether  or  not  these  ingre- 
dients are  capable  of  being  assimilated,  the  mere  percentages  of 
albuminoids  and  carbo-hydrates  in  foods  do  not  strictly  represent 
their  actual  nutrimental  value.     One  mode  of  estimating  the 
value  of  food  consists  in  determining  the  amount  ot  heat  whicli  it 
gives  off  when  burned.    Heat  is  the  equivalent  of  motive  power  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  food  which  evolves  the  most  heat  is  best  capable 
of  supplying  animal  heat  and  motive  power.    It  must,  however 
be  bii-ne  in  mind  that  unless  food  is  completely  digested  and 
utilized  in  the  animal  economy,  its  full  thermotic  or  heat-produc- 
inc.  power  will  not  be  rendered  available.    Cellulose  is  contained 
in  vegetable  foods,  but  it  is  indigestible;  therefore,  akliough  it 
produces  a  large  amount  of  heat  when  burned  outside  of  the  body, 
ft  cannot  be  gft  to  burn  within  it.    Again,  the  albuminous  cons ti- 
tuents  of  food  are  not,  under  any  circumstances,  completely 
exhausted  of  their/orce,  or  latent  heat  and  energy,  in  the_  body , 
for,  having  been  thoroughly  digested,  and  their  elements  in  new 
combinations  ejected  from  the  system,  these  latter  still  are  «apab  e 
of  being  burned.     Corrections  can.  however,  be  applied  in  the 
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case  of  the  albuminoids;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  the  relative 
digestibility  of  the  albuminoids,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  in  diffe- 
rent foods  is  by  no  means  limited,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  absolute  and  relative  values  of 
foods  by  analysing  them,  and  determining  their  heat-giving  and 
force-producing  power. 

The  following  table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Letheby,  exhibits  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  more  important  foods,  according  to 
the  most  recent  analyses  : — 
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The  available  carbon  consists  of  all  the  carbon  of  the  carbo- 
naceous constituents  of  the  food,  and  of  the,  carbon  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  after  deducting  the  carbon  of  the  urea  which  is 
excreted,  100  parts  of  dry  nitrogenous  matter  yielding  31-23  urea. 

The  amount  of  heat  that  raises  the  temperature  of  one  pound  ot 
water  1  deg.  Fab.  is  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  power  or  force 
that  raises  772  lbs.  one  foot  high,  or  one  pound  through  a  height  of 
772  feet.  Frankland  has  determined  the  amount  of  force  which 
different  foods  evolve  when  burned,  and  (by  calculation)  that 
produced  when  they  are  completely  utilised  in  the  body,  home  ot 
the  more  important  of  these  results  are  given  m  the  following 
table : — 

Mechakical  Power  obtained  by  Btiiining  10  Grains  of  different 

KINDS  OF  Food  in  Oxygen,  and  bt  their  oxidation  m  the  bodt. 

Lbs.  lifted  1  foot 
high- 


Name  of  Food. 


Butter 

Cheshire  cheese 
Oatmeal 
Wheat  flour 
Pea-meal 
Arrow-root  ... 
Ground  rice  ... 
Yolk  of  egg 
Lump  sugar 
Grape  sugar 
Entire  egg  (boiled) 
Bread  crumb 
Bam  Cboiled) 
Mackerel 
Lean  beef  ... 
Lean  veal  ... 
Guinness's  stout 
Potatoes 
Whiting 
Bass's  ale  ... 
White  of  egg 
Milk 
Carrots 
Cabbage 


Per  cent. 

of 
Water 

in 

Material. 
15 
24 
15 
15 
15 
18 
13 
47 
19 
20 
62 
44 
54 
71 
71 
71 
88 
73 
80 
88 
86 
87 
86 
89 


When 

When 

Burnt  in 

Oxidised 

Oxygen. 

in  the  Body. 

14,421 

14,421 

9225 

8649 

7952 

7800 

7813 

7623 

7813 

7487 

7766 

7766 

7566 

7454 

6809 

6559 

6649 

6649 

6510 

6510 

4732 

4526 

4431 

4263 

3929 

3321 

8551 

3200 

3111 

2829 

2609 

2324 

2138 

2138 

2007 

1977 

1791 

1669 

1536 

1536 

1328 

1143 

1312 

1246 

1050 

1031 

864 

834 

T„  raise  1  000,000  lbs.  a  foot  high  is  an  ertremely  hard  daj's 
„  Jk  for  ,  str™"  -iian  ;  yet  the  foree  necessary  for  the  accom- 
;,itt"f  this  law  £st„.a  up  in  TOO  -  — 

part  of  the  heat  generated 
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most  completely  economised,  yet  even  in  it  there  is  some  waste  of 
energy,  and  especially  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  evolved. 
It  is  found  that,  practically,  food  yields  only  about  one-half  of  the 
force  which,  according  to  theory,  it  actually  contains.  The  internal 
movements  of  the  body — such  as  respiration  and  the  heart's  action 
— are  sustained  by  the  combustion  of  food  (or  of  the  blood  and  tissues 
into  which  it  is  converted),  and  in  the  case  of  an  adult  man  are 
daily  maintained  by  a  force  competent  to  raise  about  600,000  lbs. 
a  foot  high.  A  man  whose  daily  work  is  equivalent  to  the  raising 
of  400,000  lbs.  a  foot  high  will,  therefore,  use  6-lOths  of  the  force 
evolved  by  his  food  in  merely  sustaining  the  vital  functions  of  his 
body.  The  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  sustain  a  man  for 
twenty-four  hours  is  equal  to  the  force  set  free  by  the  combustion 
of  each  of  the  following  quantities  of  food  : — 


Food. 

Ounces, 

Cabbage 

310 

Carrots 

25-6 

Milk 

21-2 

Potatoes 

  13-4 

Lean  veal 

11-4 

Lean  beef 

Lean  bam 

7-9 

Lump  sugar 

  3-9 

Flour  ... 

  3-5 

Peameal 

  3-5 

Oatmeal 

3-4 

Butter 

:..  1-8 

Liebig,  many  years  ago,  divided  foods  into  two  great  classes — the 
nitrogenous,_  or  flesh-forming  principles,  and  the  non-nitrogenous, 
or  fat-forming   and  heat-giving  principles.      The  nitrogenous 
matters  repair  the  muscles,  which,  undergoing  incessant  changes, 
are  the  source  of  animal  motive  power,  or  energy.    The  non-nitro- 
genous serve  to  form  fat,  which,  when  oxidized,  or  slowly  burned, 
produces  the  heat  which  maintains  tb^  temperature  of  the  body. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Voit,  Mayer,  Fick,  Wislicenus, 
E,  Smith,  Parkes,  Frankland,  Haughton,  and  others,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  non-nitrogenous  portion  of  our  food  is  the  chief 
source  of  muscular  force.    It  would  appear  that  during  activity 
the  muscles  grow  rather  than  waste,  but  after  exertion  there  is  a 
slightly  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen  from  them.    As  the  ^reat 
bulk  of  our  food  is  made  up  of  non-nitrogenous  matter,  which  is 
also  in  general  the  most  digestible,  it  is  evident  that  upon  it  chiefly 
depends  the  production  of  both  heat  and  energy  within  our  bodies. 
Whether  or  not  the  food  must  be  converted  into  blood,  muscle,  or 
fat  before  it  is  available  for  the  production  of  heat  and  energy  is 
still  a  vexed  question.    It  is  most  probable  that  the  food  is  con- 
verted into  blood,  or  in  some  way  intimately  incorporated  with  that 
fluid;  otherwise  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  how  the  force  it  contains 
could  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  body. 
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Notwithstanding  the  valuable  researches  which  have  recently 
been  made  relative  to  this  subject,  I  believe  that  it  is  still  veiled 
in  great  obscurity.    It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  motive  power  evolved  within  the  animal  mechan- 
ism is  derivable  from  the  disorganisation  of  the  carbo-hydrates 
and  fats  of  food,  or  of  the  tissue  into  which  they  are  converted. 
Still,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  if  the  non-nitrogenous  elements 
of  food  be  deficient,  whilst  the  albuminoids  are  largely  in  excess, 
the  animal  motive  power  and  the  animal  heat  will  be  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  latter.    If  albumin  be  consumed  as  food,  and  its 
elements  pass  away  from  the  body  in  the  almost  purely  mineralised 
form  of  urea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  contributing  to  maintain 
the  heat  or  motion  (and  probably  both)  of  the  body.    My  own 
opinion  is  that  every  kind  of  food  evolves  both  heat  and  motive 
power  in  the  animal  body.    Savory  found  that  rats  could  live  on 
a  diet  from  which  the  so-called  fat-producing  foods  had  been  utterly 
excluded.    The  celebrated  experiment  of  Pick  and  Wislicenus— 
the  ascent  of  the  Faulhorn,  and  its  results— which  has  to  some 
extent  been  the  means  of  directing  general  attention  to  this  point, 
appears  to  be  open  to  criticism.    They  found  that  the  expenditure 
of  force  necessary  to  raise  their  bodies  through  a  certam  height 
must  have  been  nearly  altogether  derived  from  the  consumption  of 
the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  their  food  or  bodies.  The 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  food  or  tissue  used  was  estnnated  by  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  urine.    Now,  E.  Sm.th  has  shown 
that  the  elimination  o^  urea  does  not  increase  during  active  exer- 
cise,  but  after  it ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  allowance  was  made 
for  this  fact  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus.    Again,  they  estimated  the 
force  employed  to  raise  their  bodies  to  the  sumn-it  of  the  Faulhorn 
as  if  they  had  been  elevated  through  perpendicular  height,  instead 
of  raised  up  an  inclined  plane.    To  ascend  a  mountain  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  requires  a  much  greater  expenditure  of  energy  than 
would  be  necessary  if  it  were  climbed  at  an  angle  of  25  degrees. 
It  is  probable  that  the  work  performed  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus 
was  over-estimated  by  at  least  one-fourth,  and,  consequently,  they 
under-estimated  the  amount  of  motive  power  obtained  by  the  con- 
sumption of  their  nitrogenous  tissues  or  food.    It  is,  however, 
evident  from  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Voit,  Bischoff,  Iiank- 
land,  Haughton,  Mayer,  and  others,  that,  under  ordmary  circum- 
stances, increased  exercise  causes  an  increased  expenditure  rather 
of  the  fats  and  carbo-hydrates  than  of  the  albuminoids. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
introduce  more  food  into  their  bodies  than  is  necessary  for  .he 
purpose  of  nutrition  ;  and  they  are,  consequently,  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  dyspepsia,  obesity,  plethora,  and  similar  d-seases 
arising  out  of  over-nutrition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  subsist  on  a  diet  which  barely  serves  to 
sustain  the  motions  of  their  bodies.  Lastly,  there  '^^^^^j'  P/^^ 
portion  of  the  population  who  do  not  receive  sufficient  food  ^^here- 
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with  adequately  to  repair  the  inevitable  waste  of  their  bodies. 
These  unfortunates  exist  in  every  stage  of  starvation.  Some  are 
actually  dying  rapidly  for  want  of  food ;  others  are  perishing  slowly, 
but  surely,  from  insufficient  aliment ;  many  barely  succeed  in 
keeping  their  miserable  and  wasted  bodies  alive.  The  greatest 
sufferers  from  defective  nutrition  are  young  children,  of  whom 
many  thousands  annually  perish  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  want 
of  proper  nourishment. 

According  to  the  researches  of  E.  Smith,  an  adult  man  cannot 
exist  unless  supplied  daily  with  food  containing  4,100  grains  of 
carbon  and  190  grains  of  nitrogen.  Two  pounds  of  bread  furnish 
this  amount  of  carbon  ;  but  it  requires  21  lbs.  of  bread  to  provide 
the  nitrogen.  2^  lbs.  of  bread  per  day  constitute  a  famine  diet 
for  a  man,  and  If  lbs.  of  bread  a  famine  diet  for  a  woman. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  researches  of  Voit,  Pettenkofer,  E. 
Smith,  and  other  investigators,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  adult  requires  daily  per  ]  00  lbs.  of  his  weight  the  following 
minimum  quantities  of  food  principles  : — 

Nitrogenous  substance 
Fats 

Starch,  or  other  carbo-hydrate 
Saline  matter 


According  to  Moleschott,  a  working  man  of  average  height  and 
weight  requires  daily — 


Albuminous,  or  flesh-forming  substances 
Fatty  bodies 

Carbo-hydrates  (starch,  sugar,  &c.) 
Salts 


22-866 

"^ater         ...  98.580 


121-446 

According  to  Lyon  Playfair,  3  ozs.  of  flesh-formers,  |  oz.  of  fat, 
and  12  ozs.  of  carbo-hydrates  are  the  minimum  quantities  on  which 
an  adult  can  exist. 


Ounces. 

4 

9 
Hi 


Ounces, 
Avoirdupois. 
4-587 
2-964 
14-267 
J -048 
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Dietaries  of  Work  People. 


The  following  table  shows  the  dietarlea  of  work  people  poorly  or 
barely  fed,  according  to  E.  Smith's  calculations : — 
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Pettenkofer  and  Voit  state  that  a  proper  dietary  for  soldiers 
should  include  5*2  ounces  of  dry  albuminous  substances,  3-63 
ounces  of  fat,  and  13*3  ounces  of  carbo-hydrates.  According  to 
Playfair,  the  diet  of  British  soldiers  contains — Flesh-formers,  4-230 
ounces;  fat,  1-665  ozs.;  carbo-hydrates,  18-541  ozs,;  mineral  matter, 
0-789.  ■  Total,  25-245.  According  to  Dr.  Parkes,  the  French 
soldier  receives  4  31  ounces  of  flesh-formers,  1-328  of  fat,  and 
18-212  of  starch,  sugar,  and  other  carbo-hydrates. 

The  diet  of  the  British  soldier  on  home  service  consists  of  :— 
Meat,  12  ozs.;  bread,  24  ozs. ;  potatoes,  16  ozs. ;  other  vegetables, 
8  ozs. ;  coffee,  -33  ozs. ;  tea,  -16  ozs. ;  sugar,  1-33  ozs. ;  milk,  3-25 
ozs.;  salt,  -25  ozs.:  total,  65-32  ozs.;  costing,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  markets,  from  7d.  to  9d.  Military  prisoners  at  hard  labour 
receive  from  8  to  10  ozs.  of  oatmeal,  9  to  12  ozs.  of  Indian  meal, 
8  ozs.  of  bread,  and  24  ozs.  of  milk. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  the  Irish  small  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  that  their  food  is  relatively  deficient  in  nitrogenous 
matters ;  but  Dr.  Smith  shows  that  it  contains  25  per  cent,  more 
nitrogen  than  is  supplied  by  the  diet  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourer.    Dr.  Smith  also  states  that  the  Irish  eat  less  potato  than 
the  English,  and  not  half  the  amount  consumed  by  the  Scotch. 
Dr.  Smith's  statistics  were  collected  since  the  potato  famine, 
and  at  a  time  when  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal  were  largely  used  in 
Ireland  ;  but  during  late  years  the  potato  is  rapidly  supplanting 
the  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal,  and,  therefore,  new  statistics  relative 
to  the  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  required.    When  the  Irish 
small  farmer  subsisted  upon  an  exclusively  potato  and  buttermilk 
diet,  he  consumed  (as  I  find  by  careful  inquiries)^  14  lbs.  of  potatoes 
and  3  (16  ounces)  pints  of  buttermilk  per  day.    This  would  give 
him — allowing  24  oz.-  for  waste,  skins,  &c.— 200  oz.  of  potatoes 
and  48  oz.  of  buttermilk  per  diem,  or  at  the  weekly  rate  of  42  oz. 
of  albuminates,  210  oz.  of  starch,  56  oz.  of  sugar,  and  Si  oz.  of 
fat.    These  figures  show  that  in  albuminates  and  carbo-hydrates 
the  diet  of  the  Irish  peasant  was  superior  to  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  even  to  that  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  They  also  show  that  there  was  a  proper  propor- 
tion between  the  albuminates  and  carbo-hydrates.    The  striking 
defect  of  the  diet  was  its  very  small  amount  of  fat ;  its  great  bulk, 
too,  was  not  a  recommendation.    This  diet  is  still  in  use,  but 
rarely  ;  oatmeal,  Indian  meal,  and  flour  being  very  generally  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country. 

The  dietaries  of  well-fed  operatives,  calculated  by  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — • 

'  2,000  circulars  kindly  sent  out  for  me  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Farmers' 
trazette  and  enclosed  in  that  journal. 


S 
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Quantities  of  Food  Consumed  Weekly  by  Operatives, 

Albuminous       j.  j     Starch  and  carbon.  Nitrogen. 
Matters.  Sugar. 

Ounces.       Ounces.     Ouiicea.  Grains.  Grains. 


Fully  fed  tailors 
English  sailor 


32-97  9-.-)7         129-29         3.';-952  2-275 

35-00         17-99         100-73         23-838  1-764 


French  sailor    40  18  9  24         160-20         44-663  2-835 


Engli-.h  nuvyy 


60-18         26-74         194  67         58  005         3  374 


Blacksmith   H-iO         17-50         186-50         48-048  3-059 

Women  require  about  10  per  cent,  less  food  than  men  of  the  same 
weight ;  but  as  the  bodies  of  children  are  growing,  they  require 
more  food  in  relation  to  their  weight  and  labour  than  adults.  In 
calculations,  2i-  lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates  (sugar,  starch,  &c.)  are  only 
equal  to  1  part  of  fat.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  cel- 
lulose, and  other  well-known  indigestible  substances,  present  in 
some  foods. 

There  is  greater  simplicity  in  the  cookery  of  these  countries 
than  in  the  cuisine  of  our  French  and  some  other  continental 
neighbours.    The  true  Briton  still  loves  the  Mood  red  joint  which 
found  such  favour  in  the  eyes,  or  rather  mouth,  of  his  medieval 
ancestor;  whilst  the  Frenchman's  meat  is  so  thoroughly  cooked 
and  seasoned  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
animal  that  furnished  it.    On  the  whole,  I  think  the  English  do 
not  sufficiently  cook  their  joints,  whilst,  perhaps,  the  French  go  a 
little  too  far  towards  the  other  extreme.    Of  late  years  the  cookery 
systems  of  the  two  countries  have  been  somewhat  reacting  upon 
each  other— no  doubt  to  their  mutual  advantage.    In  the  matter 
of  economy,  the  cuisine  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  France 
is  decidedly  superior  to  the  methods  of  cooking  adopted  by  the 
corresponding  classes  of  society  in  Great  Britain.    The  French  buy 
their  meat  every  day,  and  serve  it  up  in  the  form  of  soups,  ragouts, 
and  various  highly  seasoned  dishes.    In  this  way  they  can  indulge 
in  hot  dinners  every  day.    On  the  other  hand,  the  British  well- 
paid  artizan,  clerk,  and  even  professional  man  is  obliged  to  dine 
too  frequently  on  cold  meat,  because  the  purveyor  of  his  household 
adheres  to  the  national  custom  of  purchasing  joints  or  other  large 
nieces  of  meat.    There  is  occasionally  waste,  too,  incurred^  by 
buying  large  joints  ;  for  although  the  dreaded  "  cold  shoulder  ot 
mutton  may  be  cheerfully  endured  the  day  after  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed hot  and  juicy,  still  few— not  even  the  most  economical  |jaier 
familicB— would  like  a  third  visitation  from  the  same  joint.  It  the 
French  system  were  suddenly  to  supplant  the  time-honoured  cook- 
ing institutions  of  these  countries,  I  fear  that  the  cooks  would  be 
seSous  sufferers,  for  in  France  their  fatty  perquisites  are  very 
small  indeed.    The  French  are  just  as  particular  in  dressing  their 
vegetables  as  in  preparing  their  meat;  and  they  have  very  inge- 
nious and  economical  methods  of  incorporating  both  classes  of  food 
into  composite  dishes  of  excellent  flavour.    In  Ireland  meat  is  not 
quite  so  generally  made  use  of  in  the  very  underdone  condition  in 
which  it  is  served  up  in  England.    The  Scotch,  too,  appear  to 
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cook  tlieir  meat  more  thoroughly,  and  they  somewhat  resemble  the 
French  in  the  variety  of  their  "  made"  dishes.  In  Paris  the  very 
best  meat  is  sold  in  very  small  quantities ;  but  in  the  laro-e  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  difficult  to  purchase  beef  or  mutton  o£ 
the  best  quality  unless  in  large  quantities. 

The  most  economical  way  to  use  meat  is  to  cook  it  in  hot  water, 
and  eat  it  served  up  in  its  own  gravy.  If  meat  be  boiled  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  soup,  the  water  should  not  be  abruptly  raised 
to  the  boiling  point ;  for  otherwise  the  albuminous  matters  speedily 
coagulate,  and  prevent  the  juices  of  the  meat  from  passing  into 
the  water.  The  meat  should  be  chopped  or  cut  as  fine  as  possible, 
steeped  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  and  then  the  latter  may  be 
gradually  heated  up  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  140  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  or  72  degrees  lower  than  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
At  the  last  moment  the  temperature  of  the  soup  may  be  allowed 
to  reach  the  boiling  point.  Bones  require  to  be  boiled,  or  rather 
simmered,  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  in  order  fully  to  extract  their 
nutritive  matter.  They  should  be  thoroughly  crushed.  When 
the  meat  is  to  be  used  with  the  soup  formed  from  it,  the  boiling 
need  not  be  so  prolonged  as  to  render  the  flesh  insipid. 

Soup  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  saline  matter,  the  crystalline 
principles  {creatin,  creatinin,  &c.),  some  of  the  albumin  and  %t 
and  an  amount  of  gelatin,  dependant  upon  the  duration  of  the  boil-' 
ing  process.  Nearly  all  the  odorous  matters  contained  in  the  meat 
are  transferred  to  the  soup.  Cold  water  extracts  from  one-sixth 
to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  meat;  and 
in  this  watery  extract  the  savoury,  saline,  and  crystalline  ingre- 
dients  are  very  abundant.  After  long  continued  boiling,  meat 
becomes  a  bard  mass,  composed  of  horn-like,  muscular  fibres  the 
(areofor)  .  tissue  connecting  them,  and  parts  of  the  nerves 'and 
blood  vessels.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  masticate  it ;  it  is  nearly 
perfectly  indigestible ;  and  it  is  so  devoid  of  flavour  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  from  its  properties  the  nature  of  the  animal  that 
furnished  it.  _  Even  a  dog,  as  Liebig  says,  will  reject  it. 

E.  bmith  in  his  excellent  work  on  Practical  Dietaries,  eives 
several  good  receipts  for  soup  for  the  working  classes,  of  which  the 
following  are  two  examples  /br  100  persons. -.^^m^v.t 

hquor  from  7  lbs.  of  beef  and  1  lb.  of  bones;  split  peas,  13  lbs 
carrots  and  swede  turnips  (of  each),  6f  lbs. ;  onions,  5^  lbs.  :  leeks' 
2  lb. ;  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs."    These  materials  would  require  12 
gallons  of  water.    Broth  for       persons.-- Me,^t  liquor  from  7 
bs  of  beef  and  1  lb.  of  well  broken  bones ;  split  pels  (Ud!  per 

(jti.  per  lb.),  82  lbs. ;  turnips  (^d.  per  lb.),  3i  lbs. ;  cabbage  and 
other  green  yege  ables,  7^  lbs.  ;  salt,  peppei,  and  dried  herbr» 

J^or  invalids,  beef  soup  is  by  far  the  best.  That  made  fmm 
mutton  IS  less  digestible,  and  is  seldom  free  from  luy  tlnT 
Veal  (which  forms  the  "stock"  of  white  soups)  does  not  Trm  a 
good  soup  for  the  sick.    The  presence  ol  a  large  Quantity  of  hTghly 
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nitrogenous  crystalline  principles  in  soup  accounts  for  its  wonder- 
ful restorative  powers.  Very  stronjj  beef  tea  might  almost  be 
classed  with  such  stimulants  as  brandy  and  tea.  Creatin,  creatinin, 
and  other  similar  bodies  in  meat  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
thein  of  tea  and  coffee  and  the  tbeobromin  of  cocoa.  The  best 
form  in  which  animal  food  can  be  given  to  children  is,  perhaps,  as 
beef  soup,  or  tea. 

If  we  wish  to  cook  meat  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve,  as  much 
as  possible,  its  nutritious  properties  and  its  digestibility,  we  should 
proceed  as  follows : — The  meat  is  placed,  in  one  or  more  large 
pieces,  in  boiling  water,  and  kept  there  for  five  minutes.  The  high 
heat  coagulates,  or  clots  the  albumin  at  the  surface  of  the  meat, 
stops  up  its  pores,  so  to  speak,  and  thereby  prevents,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  juices  of  the  meat  from  leaving  it.  The  boiling  is 
continued  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  cold  water  is  added,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  about  150  degs.  Fahr.,  and  the 
cooking  process  goes  on  at  that  degree  of  heat  until  the  meat  is 
done.  Meat  that  is  cooked  altogether  at  the  boiling  point  is  gene- 
rally tough.    By  boiling,  meat  loses  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  its 

weight  the  average  for  beef  being  about  25  per  cent.,  and  for 

mutton  a  little  more.  Salted  meat  intended  to  be  eaten  cold  should 
be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 

In  roasting  meat  the  object  should  be  to  apply  the  heat  so  sud- 
denly as.  to  immediately  coagulate  the  albumin  at  the  surface, 
just  as  I  have  described  should  be  done  in  boiling  meat.  The 
meat  is  at  first  placed  close  to  the  fire,  kept  there  for  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  then  withdrawn  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
heat.  It  should  be  roasted  very  slowly,  so  that  the  inner  parts 
may  be  perfectly  done.  The  loss  of  weight— nearly  altogether 
water  and  fat— in  roasting  is  greater  by  nearly  one-third  than 
that  sustained  by  boiling.  Aromatic  materials  are  developed  by 
roasting,  which  are  very  grateful  to  the  sense  of  smell  ;  and  this 
form  of  cooking  certainly  produces  the  most  agreeably  flavoured 
food.  The  occasional  addition  of  flour  to  the  surface  {dredging) 
stops  up  the  pores,  and  restrains  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  fats. 
Roasted  meat  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  boiled  meat  for  sick  and 
delicate  persons,  as  it  is  apt  to  contain  acrid  substances  formed  oat 
of  the  highly  heated  fats.  Broiling  is  a  species  of  roasting,  but  it 
produces  in  general  a  somewhat  more  digestible  food  for  the 

Bakin^'^  is  sometimes  found  a  convenient  mode  of  cooking  meat ; 
but  the  dishes  prepared  by  that  process  often  have  a  rank  flavour, 
which  renders  them  inadmissible  in  the  case  of  the  sick  and  dys- 
peptic. Improved  ovens  for  baking  meat  are  coming  into  use ; 
they  have  ventilating  openings  through  which  the  volatile  matters 
discharged  from  the  dishes  are  got  rid  of:  the  flavour  of  the  meat 
baked  m  this  way  is  not  so  rank.  Fried  meat  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  form  in  which  this  food  could  be  given  to  the  sick,  as  it 
almost  invariably  contains  a  most  acrid  substance,  termed  acrolein, 
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and  various  unpleasant  fatty  acids.  Stews  and  bashes  are  generally 
very  savoury,  but  they  seldom  agree  with  people  of  weak  digestion. 
When  made  from  fresh  meat  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
dishes  made  of  re-cooked  meat.  The  repeated  cooking  of  any  kind 
of  food  greatly  injures  its  nutritive  properties  ;  for  this  reason  it 
is  better  to  re-heat  our  good  cold  beef  and  mutton  in  our  stomachs 
rather  than  in  our  frying-pans  or  stewing  pots. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  cooking  of  meat  at  a  low  temperature 
is  the  danger  that  it  may  contain  trichinae  or  other  parasites 
capable  of  existing  at  a  temperature  of  140  degs.  If,  however,  the 
meat  be  cooked  until  all  traces  of  redness  have  disappeared,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  it  would  still  contain  living  animals.  Meat 
may  be  cooked  at  a  high  temperature,  and  still  remain  underdone  ; 
whilst,  even  at  a  heat  of  140  degs.,  it  may  be  too  much  done.  The 
thorough  cooking  of  foods  depends  more  upon  the  duration  of  the 
process  than  upon  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.. 
Salted  meat  is  not  so  nutritious  as  the  fresh  article,  because  much 
of  its  saline  constituents  pass  off  in  the  brine.  Scurvy  is  produced 
by  the  continued  use  of  salted  meat  without  fresh  vegetables. 

The  proper  food  for  the  newly-born  infant  is  the  milk  of  its- 
mother.  This  nutriment  should  not  be  withheld,  except  for  very 
sufBcient  reasons,  and  in  obedience  only  to  the  strict  orders  of  the 
physician.  If  the  mother's  milk  be  not  available,  the  best  substi- 
tute for  it  is  that  provided  by  a  healthy  "  wet "  nurse.  Thousands 
of  infants  are  satisfactorily  fed  from  their  birth  upon  a  diet 
altogether  destitute  of  human  milk ;  but  those  children  usually 
possess  strong  vital  powers.  It  is  the  infants  who  are  naturally 
delicate,  or  puny,  who  most  suffer  from  the  want  of  the  nourish- 
ment intended  by  nature  for  their  use. 

The  diet  of  the  wet  nurse  should  be  abundant,  nutritious,  and 
plain.  Persons  in  that  position  of  life  are  not  accustomed  to 
dainties,  and,  therefore,  any  very  marked  change  in  their  diet  is 
more  likely  to  prove  injurious  than  beneficial.  The  vulgar  idea 
than  a  wet  nurse  could  hardly  drink  too  much  porter  is  a  most 
erroneous  one.  She  should  be  altogether  prohibited  from  taking 
ardent  spirits,  or  even  wine,  and  her  supplies  of  malt  liquor  should 
be  limited  to  two  small  bottles  a  day  as  a  maximum  quantity.  Of 
good  milk  she  could  hardly  drink  too  much,  and  she  should  be 
supplied  with  abundance  of  plain  animal  food.  Of  tea  or  coffee 
she  should  partake  sparingly,  and  these  beverages  should  be  rather 
weak. 

Those  ladies  who  are  able  to  nurse  their  infants  should  use  a 
generous  diet,  and  more  especially  should  they  drink  plenty  of  good 
milk,  it  they  can  get  it— for  in  towns  that  liquid  is  almost  invari- 
ably adulterated  with  water.  With  respect  to  alcoholic  liquors  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  nursing  mothers  are  rather  too  liberal 'in 
using  them— not  from  actual  fondness  for  them,  but  because  they 
believe  them  to  be  necessary  adjuncts  to  their  ordinary  diet 
1  here  are  dehcate  nursing  mothers  who  are  unable  to  consume 
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sufficient  food  wherewith  to  supply  their  own  wants  and  those  of 
their  infants.  Those  mothers  are  often  undoubtedly  benefited  by 
a  liberal  allowance  of  malt  liquors,  which  they  are  able  to  digest, 
and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  pertbrm  the  functions  of  food. 

In  the  absence  of  human  milk,  that  of  the  cow  or  the  ass  should 
te  used — the  former  diluted  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  water, 
and  slightly  sweetened.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  more  liable  to 
coagulate  than  that  of  the  cow  or  ass,  and  it  should  not,  therefore, 
be  given  to  very  young  infants.  As  saliva  of  infants  contains  little 
or  no  ptyalin,  it  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  converting  starchy  food 
into  dextrin  and  sugar. 

Some  children  are  confined  to  a  milk  diet  until  they  are  a  year 
old  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  merit  in  this  practice. 
After  two  months  it  will,  with  few  exceptions,  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  give  something  in  addition  to  milk,  either  rusks  (in  the 
form  of  panado),  or  preferably  one  of  the  foods  prepared  specially 
for  the  use  of  infants,    I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  infants  at 
three  months  old  would  be  benefited  by  the  use,  in  very  moderate 
quantity,  of  weak  beef  tea  or  chicken  broth.     These  foods,  if 
necessary,  may  be  given  from  the  feeding  bottle.    Feeding  chil- 
dren from  a  bottle  provided  with  an  artificial  teat  is  now  very 
general ;  but  it  often  fails  in  the  case  of  sickly  and  feeble  infants. 
It  often  fails,  too,  in  the  cases  of  healthy  children,  because  the 
bottle  and  its  appendages  are  not  kept  sweet  and  clean.  Whilst 
one  bottle  is  in  use  another  should  be  steeping  in  water.  _ 

Human  milk  has  a  temperature  of  about  100  degs.,  therefore  it  is 
obvious  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  when  given  to  infants  should  be 
warmed  to  from  98  degs.  to  100  degs.  Fahrenheit.  The  fresher 
the  milk  is  the  better  ;  when  it  becomes  even  faintly  sour  it  should 
lj6  rejected* 

Boys  and  girls  require  to  be  fed  more  frequently  than  adults. 
They  are  seldom  epicures,  and  plain  food  in  abundance  is  all  they  re- 
quire. They  should  not  use  alcohol  in  any  form,  nor  do  they  require 
tea  or  coflfee  until  thev  are  well  grown  up.  Children,  however,  as  we  1 
as  adults,  suffer  from  a  want  of  variety  in  their  diet.  The  health 
of  the  boys  at  the  Duke  of  York's  school  was  improved  by  intro- 
ducing a  greater  variety  into  the  methods  of  cooking  their  food. 
The  sameness  which  at  one  time  characterised  the  rations  ot 
British  soldiers  had  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 

"  As  a  general  rule,  working  men  appear  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
three  amule  meals  a  day.  Breakfast  should  be  taken  early,  because 
after  a  night's  rest  the  stomach  is  usually  without  a  particle  of  food. 
The  French  workmen  make  a  great  mistake  in  delaying  their  first 
substantial  meal  until  noon.  A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  inorsel  ot 
bread  do  not  afford  sufficient  force-producing  materials  wherewith 
to  perform  nearly  half  a  day's  work.  Long  walks  bei ore  break- 
fast should  not  be  taken  ;  for,  after  a  fast  prolonged  exercise 
unduly  lowers  the  vital  powers.    If  breakfast  be  taken  at  nine 
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o'clock,  a.m.,  then  dinner  should  not  be  delayed  later  than 
three  o'clock.  Those  who  cannot  dine  until  five  or  six  o'clock 
should  take  luncheon  about  one  or  two  o'clock.  Nothing  can 
be  said  in  favour,  but  much  might  be  alleged  against,  the  fashion- 
able practice  of  dining  at  half-past  seven,  and  even  eight  o'clock. 
When  dinner  is  taken  early,  the  evening  tea  should  be  a 
somewhat  substantial  repast.  Suppers,  unless  of  the  very  lightest 
description,  should  not  be  eaten  by  those  who  have  dined 
heartily.  In  any  case  they  should  not  be  taken  later  than  two 
hours  before  bed  time.  A  good  breakfast  invigorates  us  ;  but  a 
heavy,  late  supper  depresses  our  vital  powei's.  The  stomach  sym- 
pathises with  the  brain  :  witness  the  horrid  nocturnal  visitants 
conjured  by  our  disordered  imaginations  under  the  influence  of 
late  suppers  of  devilled  kidneys  or  richly  dressed  lobster !  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  brain,  indignant  at  the  outrages  offered  to 
the  stomach,  punished  the  gourmand  by  unpleasant  dreams  and 
terrific  visions. 

According  to  E.  Smith,  the  dinner  of  the  working  man  should 
contain  about  25  per  cent,  more  nourishment  than  his  breakfast, 
and  twice  as  much  actual  nutriment  as  his  supper.  Amongst  the 
richer  classes,  the  dinner  contains  at  least  as  much  actual  nutri- 
ment as  all  the  other  meals  combined. 

•  Regularity  in  the  hours  of  meals  is  a  prime  point  in  dietetics. 
To  dine  one  day  at  five  o'clock,  the  next  day  at  six  o'clock,  and 
the  following  day  two  hours  earlier  is  a  practice  which  could 
hardly  be  sufficiently  condemned.  Periodicity  is  a  great  law  of 
the  universe.  Our  habits  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  this  law.  We  should  rise,  breakfast,  dine,  sup, 
and  go  to  bed  at  regular  stated  hours.  We  need  not,  of  course, 
carry  such  a  system  to  an  extreme  degree ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
regularity  in  habits  of  living  exercises  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  health.  Violent  exercise,  or  a  bath,  after  a  full  meal  is 
undesirable.  Eest  promotes  digestion.  After  a  long  fast,  food 
should  be  very  slowly  eaten  ;  indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  we 
should  not  eat  hastily.  The  craving  for  food  is  not  instantly 
allayed  by  the  introduction  of  it  into  the  stomach  ;  hence,  if  a  meal 
be  swallowed  in  a  few  minutes,  more  food  may  be  consumed  than 
is  actually  required.  A  full  meal  requires  from  three  to  five  hours 
for  its  complete  digestion  ;  and  as  the  stomach,  like  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body,  requires  rest,  one  meal  should  not  be  taken, 
until  an  hour  or  so  after  the  previous  meal  has  probably  been 
digested. 

Somewhat  less  food  is  required  in  summer  than  in  winter;  for, 
during  the  former  season,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 

A  high  temperature  is  a  necessary  condition  in  digestion.  Solid 
fats  remain  long  in  the  stomach  before  they  are  broken  up  ;  but  if 
liquefied,  they  yield  far  more  readily  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
juices.    For  this  and  other  reasons  food  is  best  taken  in  a  warm 
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state.  In  very  warm  weather  this  rule  may  be  relaxed,  especially 
in  the  case  of  liquid  foods.  On  the  other  hand,  food  too  highly 
heated  is  apt  to  produce  a  bad  efl'ect  upon  the  teeth,  and  may  even 
injure  the  stomach.  A  fondness  for  very  hot  liquids  is  a  vitiated 
taste  ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate the  fine  flavour  of  food,  liquid  or  solid,  if  it  is  so  hot  as 
almost  to  scald  or  burn  the  mouth. 

The  rapidity  with  which  food  is  digested  depends  upon  various 
and  varying  conditions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  kind  of 
preparation  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  condition  of  the  different 
organs  of  digestion,  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  dilTerent 
digestive  juices,  and  so  on.    It  is,  however,  desirable  to  know,  in 
a  general  way  at  least,  which  foods  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
digested  quickly,  other  conditions  being  alike.   For  our  knowledge 
on  this  point  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Beaumont,  as  he  was  the 
first  to  make  experiments  under  conditions  which  were  certain  to 
afford  satisfactory  results.    The  object  of  his  experiments  was  a 
man  who  had  received  a  wound  leading'  into  his  stomach,  and 
which,  healing  imperfectly,  left  an  opening  through  which  the 
processes  going  on  in  his  stomach  could  actually  be  looked  at. 
Beaumont  made  a  set  of  experiments  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  digest  different  foods  in  the  stomach 
of  this  man,  and  another  set  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  time 
occupied  in  digesting  food  in  solutions  (heated  to  100  degrees)  of 
gastric  juice  placed  in  phials.    The  relative  results  of  both  sets  of 
experiments  were  found  to  pretty  closely  coincide  ;  and  they  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  similar  enquiries 
undertaken  subsequently  by  other  physiologists.    In  the  following 
table  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  Beaumont's  experiments 
are  given : — 


Mean  time  of  Chymification 
in  Stomach. 


Foods. 
Eice 

Eggs,  whipped 
Trout,  salmon,  fresh 
Venison  steak 
Sago 

Milk   

Eggs,  fresh 
Milk 

Turkey  ... 
Gelatin  ... 
Goose,  wild 
Pig,  sucliling 
Lamb,  fresh 
Beans,  pod 
Potatoes,  Irish 
Chicken 
Oysters,  fresh 
Eggs,  fresh  ... 


Preparation. 

Hours. 

Min 

Boiled 

1 

Eavv 

1 

30 

Boiled  ... 

1 

30 

Broiled 

1 

35 

Boiled 

1 

45 

Boiled 

2 

Eaw 

2 

Eaw 

2 

15 

Boiled 

2 

25 

Boiled  ... 

2 

30 

Eoasted  ... 

2 

30 

Eoasted  ... 

2 

30 

Broiled 

2 

30 

Boiled  ... 

2 

30 

Eoasted  ... 

...  2 

30 

Ericassed  ... 

2 

45 

Eaw 

2 

55 

Soft  boiled 

3 
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Foods. 

Preparation. 

Hours. 

Min 

Beer,  lean,  rare  ... 

Koasted 

3 

Mutton,  fresh 

Uoiled  ... 

Q 

...  O 

3 

15 

Butter  ... 

Melted 

3 

30 

Cheese,  old,  strong 

Raw 

...  •  3 

30 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Boiled 

3 

30 

Beef 

Fried 

4 

Veal,  fresh 

Broiled 

4 

Fowls,  domestic  ... 

Roasted  ... 

4 

Ducks,  domestic  ... 

Roasted  ... 

4 

Veal,  fresh 

Fried 

4 

30 

Pork,  fat  and  lean... 

Roasted  ... 

...  .  5 

15 

Cabbage  ... 

Boiled  ... 

4 

30 

We  learn  from  those  who  have  made  the  phenomena  of  diges- 
tion special  studies  the  following  general  principles : — 1st.  That 
animal  food  is  retained  longer  in  the  stomach  and  is  more  perfectly 
digested  than  vegetable  aliment.  2nd.  That  the  digestion  of 
vegetable  food  is  very  imperfectly  performed  in  the  stomach,  the 
labour  of  the  operation  devolving  chiefly  upon  the  intestines.  3rd. 
That  the  denser  the  structure  of  food  is,  the  longer  does  it  resist 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  4th.  That  oily  and  fatty  substances 
are  the  most  difficult  to  be  digested. 

The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  consume  in  general  more 
food  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  The  excess, 
if  it  be  not  very  great,  is  usually  speedily  eliminated  unchanged, 
or  more  or  less  altered  in  composition,  from  the  system  ;  but  occa- 
sionally it  is  in  part  retained  for  a  considerable  period,  producing 
effects  varying  from. a  mere  feeling  of  discomfort  to  serious  diseases. 
Those  who  habitually  indulge  too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  are  peculiarly  liable  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Excessive  quantities  of  lean  meat  and  of  sugar  appear  to  be  more 
readily  digested  than  undue  amounts  of  fatty  and  starchy  foods, 
the  latter  being  very  liable  to  leave — hardly  altered  in  composition 
— the  system.  A  diet  composed  nearly  altogether  of  albuminates 
produces  in  a  few  days  fever  and  diarrhoea.  When  the  albumi- 
nates are  continuously  excessive,  the  liver,  after  a  time,  usually 
shows  symptoms  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  fats,  starch,  and  sugar  frequently  induces  obesity,  which, 
undoubtedly,  may  be  regarded  as  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
body. 

In  sickness  the  functions  of  the  body  must  be  maintained,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  daily  expenditure  of  about  2  ozs. 
of  albuminates,  10  ozs.  of  starches  or  sugars,  and  1  oz.  of  fats. 
If  these  quantities  of  food  be  not  supplied,  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  body  is  maintained  for  a  while  at  the  expense  of  a  portion 
of  it ;  but  this  wasting  of  tissue  soon  reduces  the  system  to  so  low 
an  ebb  that  death  from  sheer  inanition,  or  exhaustion,  takes  place. 
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In  diseases  such  as  fever,  where  there  is  a  high  temperature  of  the 
body,  the  waste  of  tissue  is  most  rapid.  In  general  the  food  sup- 
plied to  a  patient  should  be  about  one-third  less  in  quantity  than 
the  amount  which  he  usually  consumes  when  in  health ;  to  give 
larger  quantities,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  (of 
which  his  physician  is  the  proper  judge),  is  a  great,  and  often 
dangerous,  mistake.  In  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  which 
have,  in  all  probability,  originated  in  excess  at  the  table,  or  in  the 
use  of  unwholesome  food,  almost  complete  abstinence  for  a  day  or 
two  is  generally  beneficial. 

Only  the  most  digestible  food  should  be  used  in  the  sick  room. 
Pork  and  other  fat  animal  food,  veal,  lamb,  salted  meats,  the 
strong-flavoured  fowls  (duck,  goose,  &c.),  fish,  and  cheese  should  be 
prohibited.  Beef  tea,  especially  if  rendered  more  stimulative  by 
the  addition  of  extract  of  meat,  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  patients  ;  sometimes  it  is,  however,  given  ad  nauseum.  Alter- 
nations of  beef  tea  and  chicken  broth  are  desirable  ;  for  in  the 
dietary  of  the  sick  room  variety  is  a  most  important  point.  Jelly, 
though  considered  innutritions  by  most  physicians,  is,  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  a  nourishing  food,  and  well  adapted  to  the  sick.  Chicken 
and  tender  young  fowl  are  very  digestible,  and  should  be  used 
whenever  solid  food  can  be  administered.  Milk  is  an  excellent 
food,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  every  one,  even  in  a  state  of 
health.  When  it  agrees  with  a  patient  he  may  be  liberally  sup- 
plied with  it. 

Vegetable  foods  are  sparingly  employed  in  the  dietaries  of  the 
sick.  Grapes  may  almost  always  be  used;  and  when  there  is 
thirst,  the  juices  of  the  orange  or  of  the  lemon,  tempered  with  a 
little  sugar,  prove  useful.  Esculent  vegetables  should  not  be 
eaten.  Bread  is  best  taken  in  the  form  of  unbuttered  toast,  very 
slightly  browned.  Biscuits  and  unfermented  bread  are  superior  to 
fermented  bread  in  the  case  of  dyspeptics. 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologie  (Band.  vii.  Heft.  I.),  G.  Meyer, 
of  Oldenbui-g,  describes  the  results  of  his  investigations  relative  to 
the  eff'ect  of  a  bread  diet  on  man  and  dogs.  The  experiments  on 
dogs  showed  that  there  was  a  great  loss  of  nutriment  when  they 
were  kept  exclusively  on  a  bread  diet,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  bread  passed  unchanged  through 
the  body.  When  the  flour  was  given  to  the  dogs  in  the  form  of 
cakes  or  dumplings,  a  larger  portion  of  its  constituents  was  assimi- 
lated than  when  it  was  eaten  in  the  form  of  bread.  When  meat 
was  added  to  the  bread  diet  the  animals  were  enabled  to  digest 
the  latter  more  perfectly— that  is,  they  extracted  more  nourish- 
ment from  bread  when  it  was  mixed  with  a  little  meat  than  when 
it  was  eaten  by  itself. 

G.  Meyer  considers  that  an  exclusively  bread  diet  in  the  case  of 
man  is  as  wasteful  as  he  found  it  to  be  in  the  case  of  dogs.  On  a 
purely  bread  diet,  in  which  the  albuminates  are  deficient  as 
compared  with  the  carbo-hydrates,  the  body  becomes  more 
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watery,  and  the  system  is,  according  to  Meyer,  more  likely  to 
contract  disease.  I  would  suggest  that  this  result  might  also  be 
in  part  due  to  the  absence  of  ready  formed  fatty  matters  in  the 
bread  diet,  whilst  fats  constitute  the  larger  proportion  of  an 
ordinary  meat  diet. 

Meyer  made  the  following  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
dieting  on  different  kinds  of  bread-stuifs  in  the  case  of  a  healthy 
young  man.  The  experiment  lasted  four  days,  during  which  time 
it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  man  at  his  full  weight, 
apparently  because  he  could  not  digest  suflBcient  bread,  although, 
in  order  to  facilitate  digestion,  fifty  grammes  of  butter  and  two  litres 
of  beer  were  daily  allowed.  The  bread-stuffs  employed  were  the 
Horsford-Liebig  rye  bread  (I  presume  made  from  the  "self- 
raising"  flour),  Munich  rye-bread,  white  wheaten  bread,  and  North 
German  black  bread  [pumpernickel).  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ment proved  that  the  fine  wheaten  bread  was  by  far  the  most 
digestible,  whilst  the  other  breads  stood  in  the  following  order: — 
Horsford-Liebig  bread,  Pumpernickel,  and  Munich  rye  bread. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  it  is  most  economical  to  feed  people  on 
the  best  quality,  or,  at  least,  on  very  good  kinds,  of  bread-stuffs. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  and  mnch  has  been  written 
relative  to  the  action  of  tea  and  coffee  upon  the  animal  economy. 
Some  authorities  state  that  they  retard  the  waste  of  tissue,  without 
diminishing  the  motions  of  the  body  ;  but  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case,  for  the  work  done  by  the  body  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  tissue  or  food  which  is  decomposed  within  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Bocker  and  Lehmann,  tea  and  coffee  increase  the  actions  of 
the  body,  yet  at  the  same  time  retard  tissue  decomposition — a  state- 
ment rather  paradoxical.  Dr.  E.  Smith  believes  that  tea  promotes 
the  metamorphosis,  or  change  of  tissue,  instead  of  retarding  it — a  view 
to  which  I  subscribe.  *  We  certainly  feel  more  disposed  to  activity 
than  to  quiescence  after  taking  a  cup  of  strong  tea.  It  is  very 
likely  that  tea  and  coffee  cause  a  more  perfect  digestion  or  assimi- 
lation of  food ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  fact,  aa 
alleged,  that  tea  and  coffee  are  partial  substitutes  for  food.  If  they 
enable  us  to  extract  more  nutriment  from  our  food  than  it  ordi' 
narily  yields,  they  certainly  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  our 
bodies. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  Smith,  tea  acts  favourably  upon  the  skin, 
causing  increased  perspiration,  whilst  coffee  diminishes  the  perspi- 
ration and  produces  a  constipatory  effect.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  tea  stimulates  and  invigorates  the  system ;  and  that  under  its 
cheering  influences  we  become  more  animated  and  inspirited.  If 
this  beverage  be  taken  in  excess  the  imagination  is  excited,  the 
heart's  action  is  greatly  increased,  there  is  often  a  painful  or 
anxious  feeling  experienced,  and  the  disposition  to  sleep  at  the 
proper  time  is  greatly  lessened.  The  best  effects  of  tea  are  pro- 
duced by  its  use  in  moderate  quantities  and  of  moderate  strength. 
The  practice  of  taking  very  strong  tea  to  banish  sleep  is  a  very  bad 
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one.  The  best  time  to  take  tea  is  about  from  one  to  t<vo  hours 
after  dinnei',  when  it  generally  stimulates  the  flagging  energies  of 
the  digestive  organs.  It  is  a  grateful  beverage  in  the  morning ; 
but  it  should  be  taken  in  moderation.  It  is  not  suitable  at  luncheon 
or  dinner.  All  authorities  agree  that  tea  is  best  taken  without  milk 
or  sugar-  To  the  aged,  tea  possesses  many  recommendations  ;  but 
in  childhood  neither  it  nor  coffee  is  a  desirable  beverage.  The 
health  of  very  young  children  is  often  injured  by  the  use  of  tea 
and  coffee.  I  have  noticed  that  persons  of  dark  complexions  are 
fonder  of  tea  tlian  those  whose  fair  skin  and  hair,  light  eyes,  and 
corpulent  persons  betray  their  leuco -phlegmatic  temperament. 
"With  the  latter  persons  it  often  disagrees.  Gouty  persons  are 
often  benefited  by  weak  tea  used  without  sugar.  Amongst  the 
working  classes  tea  is  undoubtedly  often  used  to  an  injurious  excess. 
In  Australia  it  is  said  to  produce  intoxication. 

The  use  of  tea,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  staple  meals  of  the  day, 
is  steadily  extending  amongst  the  lower  sections  of  the  population, 
whilst  the  afternoon  (four  o'clock)  tea  has  recently  become  a 
recognised  refreshment  amongst  the  upper  classes.  It  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful  whether  the  well-sweetened  but  poor  infusion  of  tea  and 
the  baker's  bread  of  indifferent  quality,  which  now  constitute  the 
morning  meal  in  so  many  of  the  cottages  of  the  small  farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers,  are  so  nourishing  as  the  breakfast  of 
porridge  and  milk  which  they  have  supplanted.  The  substitution 
of  such  articles  as  tea,  sugar,  and  baker's  bread  for  the  homely 
articles  which  formerly  constituted  the  diet  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
the  rural  districts  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
an  improvement  in  their  condition.  Although  philosophers  are 
popularly  supposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  very  simplest  diet,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  skilled  artisans  and  the  brain-workers 
generally  long,  as  it  were  instinctively,  for  those  kinds  of  foods  which 
are  highly  nutritious  and  more  or  less  stimulative.  A  labourer  whose 
work  "is  of  so  simple  a  nature  that  it  involves  almost  nothing  save 
the  expenditure  of  mere  motive  power  may  thrive  and  be  thankful 
on  his  stone  and  a  half  of  potatoes  and  half  a  gallon  of  buttermilk  ; 
but  the  worker  who  actively  employs  both  mind  and  body  requires 
something  more  than  mere  nutriment  in  his  food — he  requires  it 
to  possess  flavour,  high  alimentative  power  (i.e.,  much  nutriment  in 
small  bulk),  and  stimulative  qualities.  Too  frequently  the  stimu- 
lative properties  which  may  be  wanting  in  ordinary  food  are  made 
up  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  therefore  well  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  a 
general  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  even  cocoa  amongst  the  labourmg 
classes.  Intemperance  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime  and 
pauperism  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  anything  that  would  be 
likely  to  diminish  the  use  of  alcohol  amongst  them  would,  to  take 
the  lowest  ground,  certainly  lessen  the  burdens  thrown  upon  the 
ratepayers,  who  support  the  prisons  and  workhouses. 

The  experiment  of  giving  weak  tea  to  farm  labourers  instead  ot 
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beer  has  lately  been  tried  in  several  districts  in  England,  and 
apparently  with  successful  results.  The  Chinese  workmen  who 
constantly  sip  tea  are  industrious  and  sober;  but  then  tea  is  cheaper 
in  China  than  beer  is  in  England.  Why  not  reduce  the  duty  on 
tea  to  such  an  extent  that  the  poorer  classes  would  be  induced  to 
largely  consume  its  cheering  infusion  ?  A  tea  drinker  is  rarely  a 
drunkard,  and  if  the  use  of  this  beverage  became  general  amongst 
the  poorer  classes,  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences, 
No.  21,  1871,  M.  Robuteau  describes  the  results  of  his  experiments 
on  the  influence  of  coffee  and  cocoa  on  nutrition,  and  from  which 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  mere  stimulants  like 
alcohol,  but  that  they  directly  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of 
tissue.  A  dog  which  was  fed  daily  upon  20  grammes  of  bread,  10 
grammes  of  fresh  butter,  and  10  grammes  of  sugar  died  in  29  days, 
obviously  from  defective  nutrition  ;  wliilst  a  dog  supplied  with  20 
grammes  of  cocoa,  10  grammes  of  sugar,  and  an  infusion  of  20 
grammes  of  roasted  coffee  was  alive  and  healthy,  though  thin, 
after  29  days.  M.  Eobuteau  states  that  the  evil  results  sometimes 
experienced  by  the  continued  use  of  coffee  are  not  felt  if  the  coffee 
be  properly  roasted.  When  the  coffee  berries  are  too  highly  heated, 
an  injurious  substance  termed  caffeone  is  developed  in  them.  I 
believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  coffee  used  in  Paris  is  pre- 
pared by  subjecting  the  berries  to  a  current  of  heated  air  or 
superheated  steam.    I  wish  that  this  kind  of  coffee  were  more 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  these  countries  ;  for  the  infusion 
yielded  by  the  semi-charred  berries  of  the  British  grocer  is  often 
anything  but  a  delectable  beverage.    M.  Gazeau  has  still  more 
recently  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  account 
of  experiments  performed  on  himself,  the  results  of  which  appeared 
to  show  that  cocoa  decidedly  increased  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
other  vital  organs.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  its  .use  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it  acted  by 
merelystimulatingthe  vital  powers,  by  causinga  more  rapid  destruc- 
tion, or  metamorphosis,  of  tissue.    This  is  really  the  old  theory 
as  regards  the  action  of  both  tea  and  coffee  upon  the  animal  economy. 
We  can,  however,  hardly  doubt  the  superiority  of  cocoa  over 
coffee  and  tea  as  a  merely  nutritive  principle,  for  its  chemical 
composition  shows  that  it  is  rich  in  fat-forming  and  muscle-making 
materials.    It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  parts  of  South  America 
cocoa  constitutes  a  staple  article  of  food  amongst  the  Indian 
population. 

In  Liebig's  Annalen  for  May,  1871,  we  find  a  paper  on  tea  con- 
tributed by  Woller,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  tea  is  not  in  the  form  of 
theine,  but  in  that  of  a  protein  substance  resembling  casein,  and 
therefore  a  very  nutritious  food.  ' 

Alcohol  is  a  stimulant  which  possesses  less  of  the  characteristics 
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of  true  food  than  tea  or  coffee  ;  for,  whilst  the  latter  really  contala 
some  matters  which  are  capable  of  forming  animal  tissue,  there  is 
nothing  in  alcohol  with  which  any  part  of  the  body  could  be  nou- 
rished.   At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  food  could  be  of  no  use 
to  tbe  animal  economy,  except  for  the  formation  of  flesh  and  other 
tissues ;  and  according  to  that  view,  it  would  be  vain  to  ascribe  any 
nutritious  properties  to  alcohol.    It  is  now,  however,  very  generally 
believed  that  food  may  be  utilized  in  the  body  without  being  con- 
verted into  any  of  its  structures.    If  this  view  be  the  true  one,  we 
can  readily  understand  that  alcohol  might,  by  being  oxidized,  or 
burned  in  tbe  blood,  produce  animal  heat,  or  motive  power.    It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  alcohol  introduced  into  the  body  is  wholly 
thrown  off  from  it  unchanged  ;  but  the  inaccuracy  of  this  state- 
ment has  been  demonstrated  by  the  result  of  Thudichum  and  Dupre's 
experiments.    When  taken  in  very  moderate  quantities,  alcohol,  1 
have  no  doubt,  performs  two  of  the  functions  of  food — namely,  the 
production  of  animal  heat  and  of  force.    It  is,  however,  by  far  the 
most  costly  food  in  common  use,  and,  except  in  certain  forms  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  clearly  a  very  expensive  luxury.    I  believe  that,  without 
exception,  healthy  persons  do  not  require  alcohol  in  any  form  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  children,  its  use  is  seldom  beneficial,  and  generally 
injurious.    Small  quantities  of  it  are  certainly  utilized  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  of  the  amounts  usually  taken  at  and  after  meals,  the 
larger  proportion  subserves  no  useful  purpose,  and  probably  passes 
in  great  part  unchanged  from  the  body.    In  certain  diseases,  where 
there  is  rapid  wasting  of  the  body,  and  no  capability  of  using  suffi- 
cient food  to  replace  the  worn-out  tissue,  alcohol  is  often  invaluable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  retards  the  wasting  of  tissue,  because 
it  supplies  the  heat  and  energy  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  portions  of  the  body.    Dr.  E.  Smith  states 
that  alcohol  lessens  the  activity  of  the  muscles  which  are  under  our 
control ;  but  that  it  increases  the  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles, 
such  as  tbe  heart  and  lungs. 

When  patients  utterly  refuse  the  ordmary  kinds  of  nutriment 
they  not  unfrequently  are  able  to  drink  one  or  more  of  the  many 
alcoholic  beverages.  In  fever  the  action  of  alcohol  appears  to  be 
most  strikingly  exhibited.  Professor  W.  Moore  informs  me  that 
twenty-seven  fever  patients  under  his  care  during  October  and 
November,  1870,  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  Dublin,  were 
liberally  supplied  with  alcohol  in  the  form  of  whiskey,  brandy,  or 
wine  (or  two  or  all  of  these  liquids),  and  that  not  a  single  death 
occurred  amongst  them  ;  though  in  many  cases  the  disease  (enteric, 
typhus,  and  simple  continued  fevers)  was  of  the  most  severe  type. 
In  the  case  of  chronic  maladies,  the  use  of  alcohol,  though  some- 
times beneficial,  certainly  produces  less  satisfactory  results  than 
attend  its  employment  in  inflammatory  complaints.  Here,  m  can- 
dour, it  must  be  admitted  that  many  eminent  physicians  deny  the 
efficacy  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  any  kind  ot  disease,  and 
some  assert  that  it  is  worse  than  useless.    The  preponderance  ot 
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medical  opinion  is,  liowever,  in  favour  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
semi-medicinal,  serai-nutritive  substance. 

Dyspepsia  is  a  term  vaguely  employed  to  designate  a  somewliat 
ill-defined  class  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  a  limited 
sense  it  means  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
in  which  these  organs,  without  being  structurally  diseased,  are 
incapable  of  perfectly  and  easily  digesting  ordinary  food.  The 
causes  of  simple  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  are  numerous.  Defi- 
ciency of  nutriment,  interior  and  badly  cooked  food,  and  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  are  prime  causes  of  indigestion  amongst  the 
lower  classes.  Undue  pressure  of  the  clothes  upon  the  body, 
irregularity  in  the  hours  of  meals,  excessive  quantities  of  food, 
imperfect  mastication,  severe  mental  and  bodily  exercise,  great 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  sedentary  habits,  are  amongst  the  common 
causes  of  imperfect  digestion.  A  dyspeptic  who  is  an  idler  should 
try  active  exercise  as  a  remedy ;  whilst  relaxation  often  affords 
immediate  relief  to  the  brain  or  body  worker,  whose  labours  are 
excessive.  "  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison"  is  a  trite 
but  true  adage.  Many  persons  constantly  eat  and  drink  things 
which,  though  generally  digestible,  they  well  know  are  certain  to 
disagree  with  themselves.  Simply  for  the  momentary  gratification 
of  their  palate  they  willingly  undergo  hours  of  discomfort,  if  not 
of  actual  pain.  Any  food  which  disagrees  with  the  stomach  will, 
if  constantly  used,  be  likely  to  convert  the  occasional  into  the  con- 
firmed dyspeptic.  Flatulence  is  a  common  form  of  dyspepsia. 
Those  subjected  to  it  are  benefited  by  abstaining  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  esculent  vegetables.  They  should,  however,  use  a  little 
fruit,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  saline  ingredients  of  food, 
and  which  are  most  abundant  in  vegetables.  Grapes  and  roasted 
apples  are  not  likely  to  produce^a^ws. 

Pyrosis,  or  acid  dyspepsia,  is  a  very  common  form  of  indiges- 
tion. It  is  produced  by  an  excess  of  acid  (lactic,  or  acetic)  in  the 
stomach.  It  is  frequently  caused  by  a  diet  in  which  the  starchy 
elements  of  nutrition  preponderate ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  common 
amongst  the  poor.  Heartburn  often  results  from  the  decomposition 
of  butter  in  the  stomach,  whereby  an  intensely  acrid  and  strong- 
flavoured  substance,  termed  butyric  acid,  is  produced.  Those  who 
suffer  from  acid  dyspepsia  should  especially  avoid  pastry,  and  all 
dishes  containing  highly  heated  butter.  They  should  prefer  a  diet 
in  which  the  albuminates  preponderate  rather  than  the  carbo- 
hydrates. A  bulky  diet  seldom  agrees  with  the  sufferer  from,  acid 
dyspepsia. 

Biliousness  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  system  which  some 
persons  believe  is  induced  by  an  excessive  development  of  the  bile 
whilst  others  suppose  that  it  is  caused  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
liver.  In  general  the  liver  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  state 
popularly  termed  bilious,  the  malady  being  frequently  caused  by 
fermentation  of  food  in  the  stomach,  either  from  deficiency  of 
gastric  juice  or  from  the  overloading  of  the  organ.  Sometimes 
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the  duodenum  becomes  obstructed,  and  the  food,  after  partial 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  cannot  descend  into  the  former  viscus  ; 
under  such  circumstances  the  food  in  tlie  stomach  becomes  semi- 
putrid,  and  produces  nausea,  headache,  and  even  worse  symptoms. 
Occasionally  the  duodenum,  when  obstructed  at  its  lower  end,  dis- 
charges bile  into  the  stomach.  Certaia  kinds  of  food,_  which 
cannot,  owing  to  individual  idiosyncrasies,  be  readily  digested, 
undero-o  partial  putrefaction  in  the  stomach,  and  produce  bilious 
symptoms.  Active  exertion,  regular  habits,  and  moderate  diet  are 
the  best  remedies  for  simple  biliousness. 

In  dyspepsia,  pure  and  simple,  where  there  is  no  organic  disease, 
chancre  of  air  and  scene  often  works  wonders.    Those  who  suffer 
fromlndi'^estion  usually  say  that  their  stomachs  are  out  of  order— 
a  perfectly  true  statement ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
nervous  system  is  out  of  order  and  the  blood  is  impure.    It  is  as 
much  by  its  effects  upon  the  blood  and  nervous  system  as  by  its 
influence  upon  the  stomach  that  a  sojourn  in  some  of  the  health 
resorts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  does  good.  Wonderful 
a  machine  as  the  stomach  is,  it  cannot  do  its  work  without  the  aid 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  if  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  ex- 
hausted  by  overwork  of  any  kind,  they  are  unable  to  devote  to  the 
service  of  the  digestive  organs  the  necessary  amount  of  force 
wherewith  adequately  to  sustain  the  functions  of  the  latter.  iHe 
country  gentleman  well  knows  how  soon  his  borse  would  get 
■knocked  up  if  permitted  to  take  a  full  feed  after  a  hard  day  s  work 
with  the  hounds;  and  many  a  dyspeptic  owes  much  of  his  misery 
to  his  sitting  down  to  dinner  thoroughly  worn  oat  by  the  bram 
worry  and  physical  fatigue  of  the  day.    AH  who  breathe  impure 
air  and  have  languid  respiration  are  prone  to  have  their  blood 
loaded  with  impurities  ;  and  those  unhealthy  conditions  of  existence 
lead  in  many  ways  to  indigestion.    Taking  all  these  matters  into 
account,  the  dyspeptic,  about  to  take  his  holiday  trip,  should  se  e 
some  place  which  will  at  once  atford  rest  for  the  mind  and  ob  ects 
o  gratify  his  eye-something  to  constantly  engage  his  atten- 
tionf  and,  above  all^  something  which  will  induce  him  to  take  plen  y  o 
exercise  n  good  air.    Most  of  the  places  in  Ireland  .sdiich  ful61 
tSse  conditions  are  on  or  near  the  eoast-Lisdoonvarna,  Bundoran 
PorTrush  Newcastle  (Co.  Down),  Kilkee,  and  Glengarriff,  for 
rxampTe     In  England  there  is  Scarborough  for  those  who  like  gay 
sSety    and  Whitby  for  those  who  prefer  a  quieter  place.  Some 
find  he'  hT^h  and  dry  inland  air  of  Harrowgate  to  suit  them  best ; 
and  those  who  can  afford  a  continental  trip  have  the  very  thing  they 
requ  re  at  Homburg-that      a  variety  of  pleasant  excursions  to 
mlTLd  the  pureft  air  to  breathe.  J- ^^"2 J^^^^^^^^^^ 
excursion  through  Connemara,  the  ^'f^'^^^fj''^^^^^ 

English  lake  districts  often  P^-«^««  ^  P^«f  ^"^rAp.tnSicr 
dyspepsia.    The  exercise  should,  especially  at  the  ^eginning  ot  the 
trip,  be  moderate.    A  walk  of  twenty  miles  is  equal  to  a  day  s  hard 
work  at  the  plough  or  in  other  laborious  occupations. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
DISEASED  AND  UNSOUND  FOOD. 

The  contagious  diseases  of  the  domesticated  animals  (epizootics) 
resemble  in  their  mode  of  propagation  the  zymotic  diseases  which 
afflict  the  human  race.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  becoming 
zyraotics,  of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  the  conversion  of  bovine 
variola  into  human  vaccinia ;  and  even  when  the  virus  of  an  epi- 
zootic is  incapable  ofproducing  its  characteristic  symptoms  in  man, 
it  still  in  some  cases  develops  some  form  of  disease  which  occa- 
sionally terminates  fatally. 

The  following  epizootics  are  those  from  which  the  farm  animals 
of  these  countries  have  most  sufFei-ed : — The  rinderpest,  or  con- 
tagious typhoid  fever  principally  affects  oxen  ;  but  occasionally 
the  sheep  suffers  from  it.  It  is  endemic  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Russia,  and  would  now  be  endemic  in  Great  Britain  but  for  the 
vigorous  measures  adopted  for  its  extirpation  when  it  broke  out  in 
these  countries  eight  years  ago.  Contagious  lung  distemper  seldom 
affects  any  animal  save  the  ox.  The  ox  and  sheep  suffer  from 
small-pox,  but  the  pig  appears  to  enjoy  exemption  from  this  com- 
plaint. A  disease  popularly  termed  "  the  soldier,"  which  resembles 
scarlet  fever  in  man,  is  often  endemic  in  Ireland,  and  is  generally 
a  fatal  affection.  The  poison  of  anthrax  affects  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swme,  and  is  occasionally  a  great  scourge.  The  so-called  splenic 
apoplexy  (the  maladie  du  sang  of  the  French  veterinarians)  of 
oxen ;  the  '<  black-leg"  or  "  quarter-evil"  of  calves  and  youno- 
cattle ;  the  gloss  anthrax  of  oxen  and  pigs  ;  the  "  braxy"  of  sheepi 
the  carbuncular  cynanche,  or  anthracoid  angina,  the  heemorrhoidal 
anthrax,  and  the  gangrenous  erysipelas  of  the  pig,  and  the  malignant 
boil  which  attacks  the  latter  animal's  throat— all  are  forms  of  car- 
buncular fever. 

Panzootic  aphtha  affects  all  the  domesticated  animals.  In 
Dublin  there  have  been  several  outbreaks  of  this  malady  amongst 
the  dairy  cows.  Eczema  epizdotica,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
chiefly  ravages  our  herds,  but  it  often  attacks  our  flocks.  It  is 
one  of  the  least  fatal  of  the  epizootics,  but  perhaps  the  most  con- 
tagious. The  disease  is  an  eruptive  fever,  and  its  characteristic 
symptom  is  a  vesicular  eruption  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth 
and  adjacent  parts,  and  on  parts  of  the  skin  uncovered  with  hair 
— the  udder  and  between  the  digits,  for  example. 
^  Parasitic  diseases  of  the  domesticated  animals  are  common 
bturdy  IS  occasioned  in  the  sheep  by  the  presence  of  a  bladder 
worm  {CcBnuris  cerebralu)  in  the  brain.  The  "rot"  in  cattle 
and  sheep  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  very  large  entozoa,  termed 
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flukes  {DistomcE  hepaticcB),  in  the  animal's  liver  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  flukes  found  in  the  liver  of  sheep  or 
oxen  find  their  way  into  the  livers  of  men.  Dr.  Cobbold  states^ 
that  in  America  and  Australia  the  pig  is  often  afflicted  with  the 
parasite  Siephanarus  dentatus.  It  is  sometimes  1|  inches  m 
length.      It  is  conjectured  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  the  "  hog 

cholera."  ...        ,      t  i 

The  disease  termed  measles  m  pigs  is  produced  by  the  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  Cysticerci  celluloses.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  animal's  flesh,  but  they  are  most  abundant  just  beneath 
the  skin,  on  which  they  elevate  what  we  may  term  measle  mounds. 
The  worms  are  found  in  bags  which  are  situated  between  the 
muscular  fibres.  Measly  pigs  are  distinguishable  by  the  protuber- 
ances on  the  inner  surfaces  of  their  eyelids,  and  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  tongue,  by  a  yellow  speck  in  the  angles  of  the  eyes, 
and  by  their  thickened  neck  and  thin  loins.  Measly  pigs  are 
very  common  in  Ireland,  much  more  so  than  in  either  England  or 
Scotland     The  ox  also  suffers  from  a  species  of  measles. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  pork  measle  is  an  immature 
tape-worm,  which,  when  it  passes  alive  into  the 
human  body,  may  become  developed  into  that 
human   entozoon.      Thorough    cooking  un- 
doubtedly destroys  the  measle-worm ;  but  pork 
sausages  are  sometimes  eaten  when  they  are  far 
from  being  completely  done.    I  have  reason  to 
know,  too,  that  measly  pork  is  very  likely  to 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  sausages  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection  to  think, 
when  discussing  this  savoury  kind  of  meat,  that 
we  are  possibly  introducing  into  our  body  the 
embryo  of  a  tape-worm  ten  yards  long  ! 
Measle  worm,  par-   j   ,  g^g  Professor  Owen  described  the  structure 
ftffldT'^''""  of  a  human  entozoon  which  had  been  discovered 
two  years  previously  by  a  Mr.  Hilton,  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  one  of  the  London  medical  schools.    From  its  hau-like  form  he 
termed  it  trichina,  and  as  it  was  found  coiled  up  he  added  the  aa- 
iective  spiralis  to  its  name.    The  trichincB  spiralis  have  since 
been  discovered  in  the  bodies  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  and 
the  disease  induced  by  their  presence  has  been  termed  trtchimasis. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  trichina  in  man  several  hundred  cases 
have  been  detected  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  many  persons  die  of 
trichiniasis  whose  decease  is  attributed  to  other  causes,   or  the 
diagnosis  of  this  malady  during  life  is  sometimes  ^iffi'^^l*- 
Germany  this  disease  has  appeared  more  frequently  than  m  other 
countries  ;  and  several  times  during  the  last  few  years  it  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic.     In  one  small  town, 
Hettstadt,  in  Saxony,  four  outbreaks  occurred  between  September, 
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1861,  and  March,  1864.    192  persons  were  known  to  be  afFected, 
of  whom  28  died.    In  July,  1864,  70  cases  occurred  at  Strassfurt' 
in  Prussia,  oF  which  several  proved  fatal.    Trichiniasis  has  been 
observed  not  only  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  but  also  in  America.    In  1836  the  late  Dr.  Harrison, 
of  Dublin,  stated  at  a  meeting-  of  the  British  Association  that  he 
had  detected  six  cases  of  trichinae  in  the  human  subject.  Since  that 
time  the  anatomists  of  this  city  have  occasionally  encountered  this 
worm.     In  1870  I  saw  thousands  of  them  in  the  body  of  a 
man  at  Steeven's  Hospital  Medical  College  ;  and  since  then  they 
have  been  detected  in  a  subject  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Royal 
College  of  S  urgeons.    Trichiniasis  is  a  very  painful  disease,  pro- 
ducing fever,  diarrhoea,  headache,  and  excruciating  muscular  pains, 
resembling  those  occasioned  by  acute  rheumatism. 

Zoologically  considered,  the  trichina  is  the  juvenile  condition  of 
a  very  small  nematode  worm.  From  the  eggs  of  this  worm,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  embryo  issues,  in  the 
form  of  a  minute  thread,  which  immediately  begins  to  bore  its 
way  through  the  abdominal  wall  into  the  muscular  tissues.  In 
about  a  fortnight  the  thread  is  developed  into  the  well  known 
form  of  the  trichina,  which,  gradually  coiling  itself  up,  finally  be- 
comes invested  with  a  coating  of  calcareous  matter— that  is,  be- 
comes encysted.    The  diagram  shows  the  appearance  presented  by 
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a  trichina  and  its  capsule.  The  trichina  lives  for  a  long  time  in 
his  hermit-like  cell,  and  in  the  encysted  condition  is  harmless,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  human  subject.  When  pork  containing  a  trichina  is 
eaten,  the  juices  of  the  stomach  dissolve  the  calcareous  cyst,  and 
the  liberated  worm  is  then  free  to  wander  through  the  body  and 
to  multiply  itself.    The  numbers  of  trichinfe  which  have  been 

detected  in  morsels  of  flesh  are  very  great.    In  a  small  piece  • 

about  ten  grains  weight — of  the  tongue  of  the  subject  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  I  estimated  the  presence  of  at  least  250 
trichinae.  In  some  instances  of  trichiniasis  in  man,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  millions  of  these  worms  were  present.  The  trichinae 
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have  been  found  in  rats,  dofrs,  moles,  hedgehogs,  sheep,  carnivorous 
birds,  and  even  in  frogs.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  pre- 
sence of  trichinaj  and  other  entozoa  is  readily  detected. 

The  Tcenia  mediocanellata,  occasionally  found  in  man,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  beef. 

The  disease  which  is  most  fatal  amongst  oxen  in  this  country  is 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.    There  are  two  forms  of  bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia— one  resembling  that  disease  in  man,  and  non- 
contagious ;  the  other  a  highly  contagious  and  much  more  fatal 
malady,  imported  into  this  country  from  the  continent  in  1841, 
and  now  unfortunately  completely  domiciled  here.     The  usual 
symptoms  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  are  very  marked.  Ihe 
attack  is  generally  ushered  in  with  shivering ;  next  a  slight  cough 
is  heard,  which  gradually  Increases  in  severity  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses.   The  pulse  is  full,  and  ascends  from  about  70  to  over  100  ; 
but  ultimately  it  becomes  weak  and  indistinct.    The  temperature 
increases,  and  the  symptoms  of  acute  fever  present  themselves.  In 
the  severe  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  usually  a  very  loud  respi- 
ratory murmur ;  and  at  each  inspiration  the  nasal  cartilages  rise 
spasmodically.    Pressure  on  the  spine  produces  great  pain  The 
eyes  become  bloodshot,  and  foam  often  issues  from  the  mouth.  By 
means  of  the  stethoscope  the  serious  structural  changes  which  the 
lun2S  undergo  are  readily  determined.    The  ory,  sonorous^  rale  ot 
ordinary  bronchitis  is  observed;  and  a  sound  as  if  pieces  of 
leather  were  undergoing  friction  may  be  observed  until  the  last 
sta-e  of  the  disease  over  a  large  portion  of  the  thoracic  surface. 
There  is  often  diarrhoea.  The  post-mortem  appearances  are  striking. 
There  are  extensive  adhesions  between  the  costal  and  visceral 
pleura.    The  trachea  contains  large  quantities  of  false  membranes. 
The  lunffs  are  enormously  increased  in  size,  and  are  frequently  hepa- 
tized  to  ?he  extent  of  three-fourths  of  their  volume.    There  is  great 
destruction  of  lung  tissue.    The  pulmonary  lobules  are  reddish- 
brown,  and  being  cemented  by  layers  of  dense  and  bghtei^-coloured 
lymph  the  whole  mass  often  presents  an  appearance  resembling  that 
of  Sienna  marble.     The  quantity  of  purulent  matter  infiltrated 
through  the  lungs  and  occasionally  accumulated  in  cavities  and 
absceLs  is  sometimes  very  large.    I  have  seen  nearly  a  gallon 
of  purulent  matter  flow  from  the  lungs  of  a  single  cow.  The 
lungs  often  attain  to  an  enormous  weight.    In  their  healthy  con- 
diti?n  their  average  weight  is  about  1 2  lbs.  ;  in  advanced  stages  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  they  generally  weigh  from  30  to  <  0  lbs.    On  one 
occasion  I  found  them'  to  weigh  100  lbs.    This  disease  generally 

'''tZZITIIiU^^  oxen,  killed  whilst  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, varies  very  much  in  W^rance     In  the  cong^^^^^^^^^ 
stage  of  the  malady  the  flesh  is  und.stinguishable  from  ti  a  of 
healthy  oxen.    In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  and  ^^J^^iat^l^ 
after  death,  it  frequently,  but  by  no  means  "^,7^^^^^^' PJ^.f  ^ 
somewhat  abnormal  appearance ;  but  on  the  foUowing  day  it  is  not 
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difficult — at  least  to  the  initiated — to  distinguish  it  from  healthy 
beef.    Good  meat  possesses  a  dull  red  hue  and  a  marbled  appear- 
ance.    It  is  firm  to  the  touch,  and  the  texture  is  less  elastic  the 
day  after  the  death  of  the  animal  that  furnished  it.    Its  odour  is 
not  disagreeable.    On  the  contrary,  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals 
is  more  flabby  the  day  after  they  are  slaughtered ;  it  is  rather 
plastic  and  moist,  and  its  membranes  exude  a  glairy  liquid.  On 
the  first  day  its  colour  is  generally  preternaturally  red,  but  on  the 
second,  and  especially  the  third  day,  it  acquires  a  dark  brown 
shade.    Dr.  Letheby  says  that  in  diseased  meat  the  juices,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  the  case  of  healthy  flesh,  acid,  are  often  either  neu- 
tral or  alkaline.    I  have  never  found  this  to  be  the  case  until  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  when  probably  it  was  caused 
by  ammonia  being  liberated  from  the  decomposing  blood— for  dis- 
eased meat  decays  very  rapidly.    When  the  medical  officer  in- 
spects a  carcass  of  beef  from  which  the  viscera  have  been  removed, 
he  should  examine  the  cavity  of  the  chest  carefully  to  see  if  pieces 
of  unsound  lung  still  adhere  to  the  ribs    The  membranes  are  often 
carefully  scraped  off  the  latter  to  prevent  such  an  observation  from 
being  made,  but  in  such  cases  the  bone  is  laid  bare. 

The  medical  officer  should  condemn,  as  unfit  for  human  food, 
the  carcasses  of  animals  affected  with  carbuncular  diseases,  conta- 
geous  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  similar  serious  diseases,  and,  in  the  pig, 
scarlatina.  The  flesh  of  animals  in  a  parturient  state  is  unfit  for 
food ;  also  that  of  animals  very  emaciated  or  highly  inflamed  from 
lU-usage,  or  putrid.  Certain  parasitic  diseases,  such  as  the  measles 
and^  trichina  worms,  render  meat  unfit  for  food. 

The  milk  of  cows  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  investigated.  I  fiod  that  it  generally 
contains  a  high  proportion  of  solids;  and  in  two  instances,  where  the 
cows  were  actually  dying,  I  found  bacteria  and  vibriones  in  their 
milk— a  clear  indication  that  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  matter  was 
taking  place  in  it.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  Dublin  dairymen,  in 
consequence  of  the  ravages  amongst  their  herds,  is  very  great. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  during  the  last  year  at  least  12  per  cent,  of 
their  stock  suffered  from  the  disease.  The  dairymen  cannot  be 
convinced  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  therefore,  unless 
under  compulsion  from  the  sanitary  authorities,  they  never  disin- 
fect their  premises  after  the  removal  of  diseased  animals  from 
them.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  vital  powers  of  the  cows  are 
lowered  by  their  constant  respiration  in  close  and  foetid  stables 
In  some  of  the  sheds  the  cubic  space  allowed  to  a  large  cow  is  even 
Jess  than  the  minimum  300  cubic  feet  of  breathing  room  allowed 
to  a  man  in  the  registered  lodging-houses.  I  once  saw  a  larffe 
number  of  dairy  cows  so  close  to  each  other  in  a  dairyman's  stable 
ttiat  it  was  quite  impossible  they  could  all  lie  dowu  to^^ether  On 
questioning  their  owner  on  this  point,  he  facetiously  replied 
'  b-orrah,  sir,  they  take  it  turn  about  1"  ^      r  > 

The  trichinae  exist  in  the  pig,  and  when  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
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is  eaten  by  man  the  worms  migrate  from  the  stomach  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  his  body,  producing  by  their  passage  through  the 
tissues  the  most  agonizing  pain.    Prolonged  boiling  or  thorough 
roasting  destroys  the  vitality  of  these  worms.    If,  however,  the 
cooking  be  imperfectly  accomplished,  the  trichinaj  pass  alive  into 
the  stomach.    Neither  smoking  nor  salting  kills  them,  for  Hosier 
found  them  alive  in  a  ham  kept  for  ten  months.    The  greatest 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  sausages,  the  central  parts  of 
■which  are  often  underdone,  whilst  the  outer  part  is  overdone.  The 
cases  of  trichiniasis  which  have  occurred  in  Dublin  do  not  prove 
that  the  entozoa  exist  in  Irish  pigs;  for  they  may  have  been 
derived  from  foreign  bacon  or  ham  consumed  by  the  unfortunate 
patients.    I  have  repeatedly  carefully  sought  for  trichinas  in  the 
pork  and  bacon  of  home  production,  but  never  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering them.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  believing  that 
they  do  not  occasionally  occur  in  Irish  pigs,  though  they  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  them. 

The  power  to  carry  out  a  compulsory  inspection  of  meat  and 
other  kinds  of  food  is  entrusted  to  certain  local  authorities^— cor- 
porations, town  councils,  boards  of  guardians  of  the  poor,  &c. — 
by  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1863,  which  is  incorporated  with 
the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  (29  and  30  Vict.,  cap.  90).  Some  doubt 
having  arisen  as  to  the  extension  of  the  clause  of  that  act  relating 
to  food  to  Ireland,  the  point  was  cleared  up  by  a  short  act  of  parlia- 
ment, passed  (32  and  33  Victoria,  cap.  108)  at  the  request  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin. 

In  1867  I  succeeded  in  organizing  a  very  efficient  system  of 
inspection  of  the  meat,  fish,  and  fresh  vegetables  on  sale  or  in  pre- 
paration for  sale  in  Dublin.  Four  sergeants  and  constables  of  the 
metropolitan  police  are  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  slaughter-houses,  butchers'  stalls,  cattle,  fish,  fruit,  and  vege- 
table markets,  and  all  other  places  where  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables 
are  to  be  found.  They  are  paid  by  the  Corporation,  and  act  under 
an  inspector  of  food.  These  five  officers  are  commissioned  as  in- 
spectors of  nuisances,  which,  under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866, 
ffives  them  the  right  of  entry  into  certain  premises,  and  the  power 
to  seize  food  if  they  suspect  it  to  be  diseased  or  otherwise  unsound. 
The  whole  police  force  of  the  city  and  suburbs  co-operate  with 
the  inspectors.  For  example,  when  a  sick  animal  or  unsound  car- 
cass is  detected,  an  ordinary  policeman  is  placed  in  charge  ot  it 
until  it  is  disposed  of.  Whenever  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  whether  food  under  seizure  is  sound  or  not  I  inspect  it,  and 
either  pronounce  it  sound  or  give  a  written  certificate  stating  that 
it  is  unfit  for  human  food.  ,  t»  ur 

Before  an  official  inspection  of  meat  was  organized  in  Dublin, 
the  usual  practice  was  to  send  up  to  this  city  the  carcasses  of  cows, 

'The  powers  of  all  these  bodies  have  been  transferred  to  the  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1874. 
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sheep,  and  pigs  that  died  or  were  killed  whilst  diseased,  within  a 
radius  of  at  least  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  Every  dairy  cow 
that  had  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  that  died  or  was  killed  during  par- 
turition, found  its  way  into  the  shambles.  It  is  a  fact  tliat  the 
Dublin  knackers  formerly  rarely  had  the  carcass  of  a  cow  sent  to 
them,  whilst  now  not  a  day  elapses  without  one  or  more  head  of 
horned  stock  being  consigned  to  them.  From  220,000  to  500,000 
lbs.  weight  of  diseased  and  otherwise  unsound  food  are  annually 
confiscated  in  Dublin,  and  persons  are  constantly  fined  and  impri- 
soned for  attempting  to  dispose  of  diseased  or  putrid-  meat. 

During  the  year  1873  the  following  quantities  of  unsound  food 
were  condemned  in  the  City  of  Dublin: — 208  carcasses  of  oxen, 
55  carcasses  of  sheep,  14  carcasses  of  veal,  and  109  carcasses  of 
pigs — total,  386  carcasses.  There  were  also  condemned  numerous 
fragments  of  carcasses,  together  with  fish,  vegetables,  &c.,  of 
which  the  following  (including  the  whole  carcasses  aad  vegetable, 
food)  is  a  complete  return  :  — 


Pounds. 

Beef 

147,815 

Veal 

2,100 

Mutton 

6,640 

Pork 

19,356 

Bacou 

7,139 

Fish 

34,220 

Butter 

72 

Fruit  and  Vegetables . 

450 

Bread 

6,000 

Flour 

560 

Tea 

200 

Total  ... 

224,562 

Animal  Food  ... 

217,342 

Vegetable  Food 

7,210 

Of  the  21  persons  convicted  during  the  year  for  selling  or  being 
possessed  of  diseased  or  unsound  meat  11  were  fined  £49  ITs. 
Of  the  others  10  were  imprisoned — 3  for  3  months  each,  3  for  2 
months  each,  2  for  6  weeks  each,  and  2  for  14  days  each. 

There  is  considerable  diversi  ty  of  opinion  relative  to  the  amount 
of  injury  to  human  health  and  life  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  slaughtered  whilst  in  a  diseased  condition,  parasitic 
maladies  being  excluded.  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished French  writer  on  hygiene.  Parent  du  Chatelet,  the  human 
stomach  is  capable  of  digesting,  without  injury  to  the  system,  the 
most  highly  diseased  and  putrid  kinds  of  flesh.  During  the  last 
great  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in  England  and  Scotland,  thousands 
of  oxen,  killed  whilst  affected  with  the  disease,  were  eaten,  and  t 
is  asserted  that  no  bad  results  followed.  In  Ireland,  where  con- 
tagious lung  distemper  has  been  prevalent  since  the  year  1841,  the 
carcasses  of  i  aimense  numbers  of  animals  affected  with  that  disease 
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must  have  been  used  as  food,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  of  any 
serious  consequence  to  human  life  or  health  having  resulted  there- 
from. It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  until  quite  recently  very 
little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  influeuce  on 
health  produced  by  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals.  Per- 
haps the  consumers  of  the  beef  furnished  by  cattle  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  have  not  enjoyed  that  immunity  which  stock- 
feeders,  salesmasters,  and  butchers  maintain  has  been  the  case.  A 
man  taken  ill  after  dining  upon  a  beefsteak  not  obviously  unsound 
would  seldom  attribute  bis  indisposition  to  the  use  of  diseased 
meat.  Negative  testimony  is  not,  however,  worth  much  in  most 
cases,  and  that  perfectly  fresh  meat  is  sometimes  capable  of  pro- 
ducing disease,  and  even  of  causing  death,  is  a  fact  of  which  there 
is  abundant  positive  testimony. 

Dr.  Kesteven,  in  the  Medical  Times  for  March  5th,  1864,  men- 
tions a  case  where  12  persons  suffered  from  choleraic  symptoms 
after  the  use  of  pork,  which  was  neither  putrid  nor  poisoned.  The 
disease  called  braxy,  which  affects  sheep,  is  very  common  in  Scot- 
land. When  the  flesh  of  a  braxy  sheep  is  eaten  fresh,  it  is  likely 
to  produce  disease ;  but  when  corned  it  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  consumed  with  impunity.  According  to  Dr.  Leared,  20 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  Iceland  are  caused  by  parasites  derived 
from  the  flesh  of  the  sheep. 

Professor  Gamgee  states  that  several  cases  of  illness  produced 
by  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  suflering  from  inflammatory  dis- 
eases have  come  under  his  observation.  According  to  Dr.  Living- 
ston, in  South  Africa  the  negroes  and  I^uropeans  who  eat  the 
flesh  of  oxen  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  suffer  from  malignant 
anthrax ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  since  the  introduction  of 
this  epizootic  into  England  the  mortality  from  carbuncle  and  phleg- 
mons generally  has  steadily  and  largely  increased.  During  the 
five  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  lung  distemper  the  annual 
deaths  from  phlegmons  averaged  5  per  20,000  deaths  from  all 
causes  ;  whilst  during  the  ten  years  ended  in  1856  the  mortality 
from  these  diseases  rose  to  162  per  20,000  deaths.  The  Regis- 
trar-General for  Scotland  states  that  the  mortality  from  carbun- 
cular  diseases  has  greatly  increased  in  that  country  since  pleuro- 
pneumonia became  an  endemic  disease  amongst  its  herds. 

Dr.  M.  Petry,  in  a  communication'  to  the  Belgian  Koyal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  refers  to  the  frequent  production  of  carbuncular 
disease  in  man  from  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals.  He 
gives  us  the  history  of  an  outbreak  of  malignant  pustules  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Cdndroz,  which  was  clearly  traced 
to  the  consumption  as  food  of  the  flesh  of  an  ox  afiected  with 
charbon. 

1  Considerations  Pratiques  sur  le  Typhus  Bovin  et  Charbonneux.  Bulletin 
del'Academie  Koyall  de  Medecine  de  Belgique.  Annee,  1872.  lome  vi. 
No.  9. 
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In  1866,  at  Newtownards,  county  of  Down,  two  persons  died 
and  others  suffered  severely,  after  eating  veal  not  obviously  un- 
sound, and  in  which  Dr.  Hodges  could  not  detect  poison. 

In  No.  7,  Vol.  6,  of  the  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  Royale  de 
Medecine  de  Belgique,  M.  Kuborn,  in  a  lengthy  article  relating  to 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  public  health  by  the  consumption  of 
diseased  meat,  proposes  that  the  carcasses  of  all  animals  affected 
with  contagious  diseases  should  be  bm-ned.  He  describes  a  pro- 
cess of  incremation  which  would  not  give  rise  to  a  serious  nuisance; 
and  he  considers  that  his  plan,  if  perfectly  carried  out  by  the 
authorities,  would  eventually  destroy  the  parasitic  and  contagious 
diseases  of  animals  used  as  food. 

Many  cases  of  poisoning  by  shell-fish  are  on  record.  In  1827 
nearly  thirty  persons  were  poisoned  by  mussels  at  Leith.  In  the 
Lancet  for  February  15, 1873,  a  case  of  poisoning  by  these  molluscs 
is  reported.  The  schoolmaster  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  Falmouth, 
took  fifteen  of  tlie  boy  inmates  of  that  institution  for  a  walk  on 
Mainford  beach.  It  would  appear  that  they  picked  up  and  ate  some 
mussels,  which  were  abundant  on  the  rocks.  One  of  the  boys 
speedily  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  soon  after  three  other  boys  became 
similarly  affected.  Three  of  the  boys  died  within  an  hour,  and  the 
fourth  recovered.  Many  kinds  of  shell-fish  and  fish  occasionally 
assume  poisonous  properties,  from  causes  which  at  present  are 
unknown.  In  one  instance,  however,  Bouchardat  proved  that  the 
poisonous  effects  produced  by  mussels  taken  from  a  particular  place 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  shell-fish. 

A  remarkable  account  of  an  epidemic  amongst  fish  is  given  by 
Dr.  Ogle  in  the  Lancet  for  November,  1874.  The  disease 
resembled  typhoid  fever  in  man,  and  whilst  the  blood  of  the  fish 
contained  vibriones  and  bacteria,  that  of  the  healthy  fish  was  free 
from  bacteridas.  The  ill  effects  sometimes  observed  after  eating 
perfectly  fresh  fish  may  occasionally  be  due  to  the  animal  having 
been  diseased. 

As  I  have  so  much  experience  in  relation  to  diseased  meat,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  cases  of  illness  produced  by  its  use  occa- 
sionally come  under  my  notice.  Such  is  the  case.  Persons  call 
on  me  from  time  to  time  to  complain  that  they  or  members  of  their 
families  have  been  made  ill  by  eating  what  they  believed  to  be  dis- 
eased meat.  Sometimes  they  bring  a  portion  of  the  offending 
article.  This  occasionally  is  semi-putrid,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
fresh ;  in  the  latter  case  it  generally  possesses  a  sickly,  cadaverous 
odour.  Measly  bacon  is  often  complained  of;  and  I  have  seen 
several  persons  who  referred  severe  illness,  which  they  were  suf- 
fering from,  t6  the  use  of  bacon  or  pork  containing  the  Cysticercus 
cellulosis.  In  July,  1870,  I  inspected  a  cow's  head,  a  portion  of 
which  had  been  eaten  by  a  family,  all  of  whom  shortly  after  were 
affected  with  retching  and  diarrhcEa..  The  part  of  the  head  that 
remamed  was  not  even  slightly  putrid,  but  it  emitted  a  loathsome 
odour,  resembling  that  so  often  smelled  in  the  chambers  of  the 
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sick.  It  appears  that  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  head  had  been  in 
great  part  removed  from  the  skull,  and  broiled  on  embers,  which 
probably  only  imperfectly  cooked  it.  A  strong  man— a  labourer 
in  a  timber  yard — his  wife  and  children,  partook  of  the  meat,  with 
the  simple  addition  of  bread;  the  man  ate  heartily, but  the  woman 
and  her  children  only  used  a  small  portion  of  the  meat.  Less  than 
an  hour  after  their  dinner  the  whole  family  became  unwell,  with 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  man,  they 
recovered  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  husband,  however, 
remained  in  bed  seriously  ill  for  nearly  a  week.  I  happened  to  see 
him  thirty-six  hours  after  his  unlucky  meal,  and  found  him  much 
prostrated.  His  tongue  was  very  foul,  his  pulse  feeble,  and  he 
particularly  complained  of  pain,  accompanied  by  a  sickening  sen- 
sation, in  his  stomach.  For  nearly  two  days  he  had  very  bad 
choleraic  diarrhoea.  I  carefully  examined  a  portion  of  the  cow's 
head,  but  I  found  no  evidence  of  parasitic  disease. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  rancid  butter  came  under  my  observation 
in  April,  1873.  A  tradesman  and  his  family  became  unwell  after 
partaking  of  breakfast,  consisting  of  tea,  cold  meat,  bread,  and 
butter.  The  father  complained  at  the  meal  of  the  quality  of  the 
butter]  and  with  difficulty  forced  himself  to  swallow  it ;  shortly 
afterwards  his  stomach  became  sick,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
felt  the  rancid  butter  coming  up  his  throat.  Two  of  his  daughters 
became  very  unwell  almost  immediately  after  breakfast;  they 
suffered  severely  for  some  time  from  choleraic  diarrhoea.  They 
were  admitted  into  the  Mater  Misericordia^  Hospital,  Dubhn  where 
the  younger  girl,  Julia  Cummins,  aged  eight  years,  expired  in  the 
evening  I  examined  the  contents  of  her  stomach,  the  matter 
elected  from  the  father's  stomach,  and  portions  of  the  unconsumed 
food  from  the  morning  meal,  but  no  poison  was  detected  therein 
The  meat  of  which  only  a  small  portion  had  been  eaten,  presented 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  flesh  of  a  healthy  animal ;  but  the 
butter  was  rancid  in  the  most  extreme  degree-indeed,  its  odour 
alone  was  almost  sufficient  to  make  a  delicate  person  ill.  I  telt  no 
hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  butter  had  poisoned 
the  family  ;  and  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury,  who  inquired  into 
the  case  of  Julia  Cummin's  death,  was  in  harmony  with  that 

In  August,  1869,  I  visited  a  family,  consisting  of  six  persons, 
all  sufferfng  from  choleraic  diarrhoea,  which  they  could  only  attri- 
bute to  the^  use  of  some  chops  which  had  constituted  the  s  aple 
item  of  heir  dinner.  On  inquiring  closely  into  the  facts  of  the 
casT  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  surmises  of  the  family  as  to 
th:  ;ause%f  their  complaint  was  correct  .f^o^^-^^l^^^^^ 
had  remained,  and  although  quite  fresh,  it  ^ad  the  d  agreeable 
sickly  odour  which  I  have  so  frequently  observed  in  the  case  ot 
the  flesh  of  animals  obviously  diseased. 

In  1873  a  severe  outbreak  of  choleraic  diarrhcea  occurred  in  the 
workhouse,  Tralee,  which  I  found  could  only  have  been  caused  by 
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the  use  of  porridge  made  from  stirabout  extensively  affected  with 
fungi. 

During  the  last  few  years  more  than  a  score  persons  have  been 
summoned  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  police  magistrates  for 
having  sold  meat  which  witnesses  swore  in  court  had  made  them 
unwell.  In  every  case  I  carefully  inspected  portions  of  the  meat 
complained  of,  and  found  that  it  was  generally  more  or  less  putrid, 
or  that  it  possessed  a  rank  odour,  or  that  parasites  were  present  in 
it.  In  three  or  four  cases,  however,  the  meat  did  not  present  any 
external  appearance  of  disease. 

It  is  urged  by  those  who  assert  that  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals 
is,  except  under  very  exceptionable  circumstances,  wholesome  food, 
that  neither  the  chemist  nor  the  microscopist  has  as  yet  discovered 
any  specific  poison  in  it,  except  such  parasites  as  trichina  spiralis. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lionel  Beale  has  vainly 
sought  for  the  contagium  of  several  diseases  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scope so  powerful  that  if  it  were  possible  to  look  at  a  man  through 
it  he  would  appear  to  be  as  tall  as  Chimborazo.  With  this  instru- 
ment he  could  only  discover  as  abnormal  a  little  granular  matter  in 
the  blood  taken  from  a  cow  affected  with  rinderpest.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  demand  that  before  the  flesh  of  animals  suf- 
fering from  loathsome  diseases  is  prohibited  as  an  article  of  food, 
the  chemist  or  the  microscopist,  or  the  pathologist,  shall  demon- 
strate that  it  contains  an  isolable  poison  or  virus.  The  purchasers 
of  butchers'  meat  would  not  buy  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  they  knew 
had  such  a  disease  as  black-leg  or  lung  distemper;  and  should 
there  be  even  a  slight  doubt  as  to  the  unwholesome  nature  of  such 
food,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  place  an 
interdict  upon  its  sale  in  open  market. 

The  flesh  of  over-fattened  ani- 
mals is  said  to  he  unwholesome, 
but  there  is  no  good  evidence  in 
support  of  that  statement.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  flesh  of  those 
bovine  monsters  that  carry  off 
prizes  at  our  agricultural  shows 
is  deficient  in  nutritive  power. 
The  fibres  of  their  muscles  are 
either  partially  replaced  by  fat, 
or  literally  smothered  in  enor- 
mous quantities  of  that  tissue. 
The  diagram  shows  the  structure 
of  muscular  fibres  broken  up  bv 
fat.  ^ 
A  very  objectionable  kind  of 
animal  food  is  that  termed  "  slink  veal."  It  possesses  a  loose  tex- 
ture which  allows  a  large  quantity  of  air  to  be  blown  into  it  

usually  from  the  lungs  of  the  butcher  or  his  assistant.    It  is  very 
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liable  to  cause  diarrhoea,  and  its  use  should  be  prohibited  when 
cholera  is  epidemic.  Jt  is  not  a  nutritive  food,  the  greater  part  of 
its  solid  constituents  consisting  of  indigestible  nitrogenous  matters. 
I  found  in  veal  one  day  old — 

"^^fttor  ■••        •••  •••  ••• 

Felt                 •••  •••  6*17 

Nitrogenous  matters  ...  ...  ...  18-46 

Mineral  matters  ...  ...  ...  3*12 


100-00 

Several  cases  of  herpes  contagiosus  have  been  referred  to  the 
use  of  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
1869,  Dr.  Thorne  shows  that  a  disease  is  sometimes  produced  in 
the  human  subject  when  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  freely  used  without  being  boiled.  In  1871  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  prevailed  extensively  for  about  two  months  in 
Dublin.  The  fatality  from  it  was  not  high — probably  2  or  3  per 
cent.  I  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  which  the  milk  of 
some  of  the  affected  animals  produced  on  the  health  of  those  who 
drank  it,  but  I  could  not  get  much  satisfactory  information.  In 
one  instance  only  did  I  ascertain  that  the  milk  of  cows  seriously 
affected  with  the  malady  probably  produced  disease.  Three  chil- 
dren, who  largely  consumed  the  milk,  both  cooked  and  uncooked, 
suffered  very  much  from  aphthous  patches  in  their  mouth  and  on 
their  lips.  There  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  several  pigs  died  in 
consequence  of  being  largely  fed  upon  the  milk  of  cows  suffering 
from  epizootic  aphtha. 

In  1 870,  Dr.  Ballard,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington, 
London,  traced  the  cause  of  a  local  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in 
his  district  to  the  use  by  the  affected  persons  of  milk  supplied  from 
a  particular  dairy.  Between  the  3rd  of  July  and  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  168  persons,  part  occupants  of  67  houses,  con- 
tracted typhoid  fever,  and  in  26  of  the  cases  the  disease  terminated 
fatally.  The  radius  of  the  district  in  which  the  168  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  occurred  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Outside  this  radius 
the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  occurred  in  the 
whole  of  Islington,  which  has  an  area  of  3,127  acres,  amounted  to 
20.  Six  of  these  cases,  Dr.  Ballard  ascertained,  had  originated 
outside  the  parish  of  Islington. 

As  the  people  in  the  limited  circle  were  living  under  very  fair 
sanitary  conditions,  in  good  houses  and  in  a  well  sewered  locality. 
Dr.  Ballard  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  cases 
were  due  to  a  common  and  strictly  local  cause,  which  he  proceeded 
to  investigate  exhaustively.  He  found  that  all  the  families 
amongst  whom  death  from  typhoid  fever  had  occurred  were  sup- 
plied with  milk  from  the  one  dairy.    He  ascertained  that  the 
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owner  of  this  dairy  had  died  from  typhoid,  and  that  seven  of  hia 
family  and  servants  had  suffered  from  the  disease.  It  appeared 
also  that  typhoid  had  occurred  in  a  family  who  lived  in  a  small 
cottage  in  the  cow-yard  belonging  to  the  milk  vendor,  and  situated 
about  100  yards  from  the  dairy.  Several  other  persons  employed 
about  the  dairy,  but  who  did  not  reside  upon  the  premises,  were 
affected  with  typhoid. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  families  were  supplied  with  milk 
from  this  dairy.  The  district  in  which  those  families  i'e3ided  con- 
tained a  population  estimated  at  about  2,000  families,  so  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  supplied 
with  milk  from  the  dairy  in  question.  Out  of  those  142  families 
(which  included  the  dairyman's  household)  70  were  attacked  with 
typhoid.  The  number  of  individual  cases  amounted  to  175,  of 
which  30  terminated  fatally.  "  Inquiring,"  says  Dr.  Ballard,  "  as 
to  the  source  of  milk  supply  in  all  other  instances  of  typhoid  in 
the  parish,  during  the  same  period,  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  I 
scarcely  ever  heard  the  name  of  any  one  milkman  mentioned  twice." 

Dr.  Ballard  examined  the  dairy  premises,  and  here  he  found  two 
possible  sources  of  typhoid  poison,  namely,  the  offensive  effluvia 
from  stable  drains,  and  an  underground  water  tank  which  sup- 
plied a  pump  ;  by  analysis,  the  pump  water  proved  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  "  New  River"  water,  which  is  supplied  to  that  part  of 
London,  and  with  which  the  tank  was  in  communication.  The 
tank  was  explored,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  rats  had  bur- 
rowed into  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  had  established  a  commu- 
nication between  it  and  two  old  drains.  Although  there  was  a 
new  drain  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  effete  matters  from  the 
house,  it  was  seen  that  during  heavy  rains,  stoppage  of  the  new- 
sewer,  or,  from  other  causes,  foul  liquids  and  offensive  effluvia 
could  readily  pass  into  the  old  drains,  and  from  thence  into  the 
tank.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  milk  sent  out  from 
this  dairy  was  adulterated  with  water,  but  the  universal  practice 
of  milk  adulteration  which  prevails  in  these  countries  leads  one  to 
infer  that  in  the  dairy  in  question  the  milk  was  mixed  with  water. 
There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the  milk  was  frequently  com- 
plained of,  both  on  the  ground  of  its  being  poor  and  by  reason  of 
its  offensive  odour.  It  is  admitted  that  two  qualities  of  milk  were 
sold,  one  at  4d.,  the  other  at  5d.  per  quart.  The  workpeople  also 
stated  that  although  they  did  not  mix  the  water  from  the  under- 
ground tank  with  the  milk,  they  used  that  water  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  and  rinsing  the  cans. 

From  the  results  of  this  investigation  Dr.  Ballard  concluded 
that  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  was  due  to  the  use  of  milk  from  this 
dairy,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  with  him  that  the  conta- 
gium  was  introduced  into  the  milk  by  water  which  had  been  con- 
taminated with  sewage.  Dr.  Ballard  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  to 
observe  this  mode  of  disease  communication ;  for  Dr.  Bell,  of  St. 
Andrews,  had  previously  shown  that  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever 
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bad  been  conveyed  through  the  same  medium.    The  cows  in  this 
case  had  been  milked  by  convalescents  from  scarlatina. 

In  January,  1870,  a  woman  applied  for  medical  relief  at 
Steevens'  Hospital.  She  was  in  her  usual  health  when  she  took 
a  drink  of  milk  which  had  just  been  brought  from  a  neighbouring 
dairy.  Instantly  she  became  unwell,  with  severe  diarrhoea  and 
retelling.  A  portion  of  the  milk  was  examined  by  me,  and  found 
to  contain  35  per  cent,  of  added  water,  and  to  possess  a  strong 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  boiling  the  milk  the  foetid 
odour  disappeared.  In  this  case  it  was  clear  that  foul  water  had 
been  used  to  adulterate  the  milk. 

During  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Robert 
M'Donnell  directed  attention  to  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  amongst 
some  of  the  prisoners  subjected  to  solitary  confinement  at  Mountjoy 
Prison.  It  was  considered  at  the  time  remarkable  that  the  disease 
should  have  attacked  persons  who  were  apparently  peculiarly  pro- 
tected from  contagion,  whilst,  I  believe,  not  one  of  the  prison 
officials  contracted  the  disease.  The  fact  was  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  current  theories  of  the  propagation  of  cholera. 
I  suggested  to  Dr.  M'Donnell  that  it  was  probable  the  contagium 
of  the  disease  had  been  conveyed  to  the  prisoners  through  the 
medium  of  milk  adulterated  with  contaminated  water.  There  was 
cholera  in  the  locality  from  whence  the  milk  was  obtained,  and  if 
I  remember  aright  one  of  the  contractors  who  supplied  the  article 
died  from  the  disease.  It  is  notorious  that  the  milk  supplied  to  the 
Dublin  Public  Institutions  was  at  that  time  generally  adulterated 
with  water,  usually  derived  from  pumps  situated  in  the  dairy  yards. 

A  case  of  the  propagation  of  typhoid  by  milk  is  described  m 
the  Medical  Times  ior  March  15,  1873,  by  Dr.  Russell,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Glasgow.  In  the  suburb  ot 
Parkhead,  enteric  fever,  previously  a  rare  disease  in  the  locality, 
became  prevalent.  The  water  used  in  the  district  being  good, 
the  sewerage  arrangements  satisfactory,  and  the  people  comlort- 
able,  cleanly,  and  well  living,"  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  sur- 
prised the  sanitary  authorities.  Dr.  Russell  made  inquiries  and 
found  that  the  earliest  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  the  house 
of  a  dairyman  :  out  of  seventy-three  families  (in  five  streets  only) 
supplied  with  milk  by  this  man,  twenty-two  had  fever  ;  whilst  out 
of  146  supplied  with  milk  by  other  vendors,  only  two  contracted 

tvphoid  fever.  „       ,  ,   p     t    j  • 

Dr.  M.  K.  Robinson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leeds,  in 
his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  borough  for  8/2,  de- 
scribes an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  similar  to  the  Parkhead  and 
Islington  cases.  More  than  one  hundred  customers  oi  a  milk 
vendor  were  affected  with  this  disease  immediately  atter  it  Imd 
appeared  in  the  dairyman's  house.  Dr.  Ballard  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  investigated  the  case,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  had  been  spread  through  the 
medium  of  milk, 
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In  July,  1873,  a  sudden  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  occurred  in 
Marylebone,  London,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  salubrious  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis.  The  disease  appeared  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  in  no  fewer  than  123  families.  Many  facts  indicated 
that  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  poisoned  milk.  Out  of  the  123 
families  aflPected  with  the  disease,  106  obtained  their  milk  from  one 
source — namely,  one  of  the  new  companies  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  milk.  The  facts  of 
this  case  have  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Murchison,  Dr.  Whitmore, 
Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe,  Dr.  Corfield,  and  Mr.  Morton,  and  the 
results  of  their  inquiries  leave  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  outbreak.  Indeed,  the  milk  company,  after  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  themselves,  were  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  milk  was  the  cause  of  the  epidemic.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times,  26th  August,  1873,  the  secretary 
of  the  company  stated :— "  There  is  now,  we  regret  to  say,  no 
doubt  that  a  large  per  centage  of  the  recent  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  Marylebone,  as  in  some  other  districts,  has  beeu  caused  by  milk 
supplied  by  this  company."  This  admission  was  made  after  it  had 
been  clearly  shown  that  there  was  typhoid  fever  at  one  of  the 
dairy  company's  farms,  and  that  one  of  the  men  employed  there 
had  died  from  it  on  the  8th  of  June.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  man's  dwelling,  and  of  the  farm  generally, 
was  very  bad,  and  that  the  water  could  hardly  have  escaped  con- 
tamination from  typhoid  poison. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assertion  that  the  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Mayfair  was  due  to  the  use  of  the  milk  from  the 
"  Dairy  Reform  Company"  was,  as  I  have  stated,  of  the  strongest 
possible  nature.  In  a  house  where  two  servants,  on  board  wages, 
used  the  suspected  milk,  and  two  other  servants  milk  from  another 
dairy,  the  former  got  typhoid,  the  latter  escaped.  In  the  house  of 
a  nobleman  the  servants,  ten  in  number,  used  the  suspected  milk, 
and  five  sickened  from  typhoid;  whilst  of  the  family,  who  used 
milk  derived  from  another  source,  not  one  contracted  the  disease. 
A  titled  lady  purchased  the  suspected  milk:  two  of  her  three 
children  who  drank  it  night  and  morning,  caught  typhoid  fever  ; 
the  third,  who  took  tea  in  the  morning  and  orange  wine  and  water 
at  night,  escaped.  The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  against  the  dairy  company. 

The  disease  chiefly  attacked  children,  evidently  because  they 
were  the  principal  consumers  of  the  milk,  and  used  it  to  a  great 
extent  uncooked.  In  the  family  of  a  physician  supplied  with  the 
suspected  milk  no  case  of  typhoid  occurred,  but  it  appears  that  in 
his  household  the  milk  was  always  boiled  before  being  used.  Con- 
taminated  milk  mixed  with  hot  tea  might  thereby  be  deprived 
of  Its  noxious  property.  The  thorough  boiling  of  milk  from  cows 
atiected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  found  to  destroy  the 
poison  which,  It  is  well  known,  exists  in  the  fresh  milk.  The  same 
process  probably  destroys  the  virus  of  typhoid  in  milk ;  but,  never-  • 
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theless,  we  should  hesitate  to  make  use  of  any  cooked  liquid  which 
miglit  probably  contain  the  contagious  matter  of  enteric  fever. 

One  good  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  from  the  use 
of  poisonous  milk  is  that  the  Dairy  Reform  Company  have  decided 
to  appoint  a  medical  officer  to  supervise  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  numerous  farms  and  dairies,  and  they  have  appointed  an 
analyst  to  test  the  quality  of  the  milk.  A  new  association,  entitled 
the  Sanitary  Milk  Company,  has  also  been  projected,  for  th6  pur- 
pose of  supplying  milk  guaranteed  to  be  fi'ee  from  adulteration, 
and,  as  far  as  the  most  perfect  medical  and  veterinary  supervision 
can  prevent  it,  free  also  from  animal  poisons  of  all  kinds. 

In  August,  1873,  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  Brighouse, 
Yorkshire,  was  attributed,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Britton,  of  Halifax,  to 
the  use  of  poisoned  milk.  Of  the  62  persons  affected  with  the 
disease,  59  drank  the  milk  supplied  from  a  particular  dairy.  On 
discontinuing  the  use  of  the  suspected  milk  the  disease  disappeared 
from  the  district. 

Some  other  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  have  been  referred  to  the 
use  of  milk  poisoned  with  the  germ  of  that  disease  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  all  of  them. 

SiegeU  detected  in  a  specimen  of  milk  numerous  spores  and  fila- 
ments of  fungi.  The  milk  attracted  attention  from  the  remarkable 
bluish  hue  which  it  possessed.  He  thinks  that  such  fungi  have  the 
power  of  changing  casein  into  aniline,  and,  therefore,  of  rendering 
the  milk  poisonous.  He  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  milk.  Mosler  found^  that  milk  with  a  bluish  hue 
(caused  by  fungi)  produced  severe  gastritis. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

The  Acts  23  and  24  Vic,  cap.  84,  and  35  and  36  Vic,  cap. 
74,  relate  solely  to  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  drink,  and 

drugs.  1     J  1 

There  are  many  classes  of  articles  which  are  constantly  adul- 
terated—that is,  mixed  with  inferior  or  worthless  stuffs,  which 
simulate  the  appearances,  but  do  not  possess  the  properties,  of  the 
genuine  commodities.    When  this  kind  of  fraud— for  it  deserves 


'  Pondenzblatt.    No.  36. 

»  Virchow's  Archiv.    B.  xliii.,  p.  161.  (1868.) 
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no  milder  a'ppellation — is  practised  upon  food,  not  only  are  we 
robbed  of  our  money,  but  even  our  health  is  often  jeopardised  ; 
for  several  of  the  substances  used  in  food  sophistication  are  far 
from  being  harmless  in  their  effects.     In  several  Continental 
States  severe  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  adulteration  of  food;  the  persons  convicted  for  offences 
against  those  laws  are  not  only  fined,  but  are  frequently  imprisoned, 
and  their  names  and  misdemeanors  advertised  at  the  delinquents' 
expense  in  the  newspapers.     Several  centuries  ago  food  adul- 
terators were  severely  punished  in  England.    In  the  "  Memorials 
of  London"  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1316  a  man  and  a  woman 
were  sentenced  to  expiate  on  the  pillory  the  offence  of  selling 
bread  made  of  bad  materials.     Four  years  later,  one  William 
Speyling,  detected  in  the  act  of  selling  putrid  meat,  was  punished 
by  having  the  unwholesome  article  burned  under  his  nose— a 
species  of  chastisement  which  had  a  spice  of  humour  in  it ;  as  was 
also  the  case  when,  in  1364,  a  vendor  of  bad  wine  was  compelled 
to  drmk  a  large  quantity  of  it.    In  1419  Henry  V.  issued  a  pro- 
clamation threatening  with  the  penalty  of  exposure  on  the  pillory 
all  who  sold  fraudulently  compounded  wine. 

35  and  36  Vict.,  c.  74,  enables  the  grand  juries  of  counties  and 
the  municipal  councils  of  towns  in  Ireland,  having  a  separate  court 
ofquarter  sessions  (i.e.,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Galway,  Londonderry,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  and  Carrickfergus),  to 
appoint  public  analysts.  Such  appointment  must  be  approved  of 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  (formerly  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant), and  the  analyst  cannot  be  removed  from  his  office  except 
with  Its  sanction.    The  grand  juries  and  municipal  authorities 
can  also  appoint  persons  (who  are  already  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
weights  and  measures,  or  markets)  to  collect  samples  of  food 
and  submit  them  for  examination  to  the  analyst ;  and  should  they 
prove  to  be  adulterated,  the  inspector  can  summons  the  vendor. 
Up  to  the  summer  assizes,  1874,  there  have  been  appointed  public 
analysts  for  the  following  districts  :— Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast. 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Londonderry,  Galway,  and  Kilkenny,  and  the 
counties  of  Antrim,  Carlow,  .Clare,  Dublin,  Fermanagh,  Galway, 
Kerry,  K.ldare,  Kilkenny,   Limerick,   Londonderry,  Longford, 
Mayo,  Queens  County,  Eoscommon,  Sligo,  Tipperary  (South 
Hiding),  V7icklow.    The  constabulary  are  inspectors  of  weio-hts 
and  measures;  but  up  to  the  present  the  government  have  not  per- 
mitted them  to  act  as  inspectors  of  food  under  the  adulteration  act, 
although  strongly  pressed  to  do  so  by  several  of  the  grand  juries 
Ihe  constabulary  are  well  qualified  to  act  as  inspectors  of  food, 
and  until  they  do  so  the  acts  in  relation  to  adulteration  will  in 
counties  remain  to  a  great  extent  inoperative.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  law  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities  in  the  following  mannerf   The  sankarv 
sub-officers  should  be  appointed  inspectoiS  of  food,  and  d hect  d  J 
procure  samples  for  analysis  in  their  various  distr  cts.    When  he 
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analyst  resides  within  a  reasonable  distance,  the  inspector  should 
proceed  direct  to  him,  deliver  a  portion  of  the  sample  for  analysis, 
and  seal  up  the  remainder  in  the  analyst's  presence,  and  with  the 
seal  of  the  latter.  Should  the  article  prove  to  be  adulterated  and 
proceedings  be  taken  against  its  vendor,  the  sealed  sample  must 
be  produced  in  court,  in  order  that  the  justices  trying  the  case  may, 
if  they  think  proper,  order  it  to  be  analysed  by  another  chemist. 
Should  the  analyst  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  inspector,  a  portion 
of  the  article  to  be  examined  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sent 
to  him  by  post  or  rail.  If  the  analyst  report  that  he  has  found 
the  article  pure,  the  matter  rests  there  ;  but  should  the  converse  be 
the  case,  then  the  inspector  must  personally  deliver  to  the  analyst 
a  specimen  from  the  portion  which  he  had  retained.  The  quantities 
necessary  for  analysis  are — milk,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  mustard, 
pepper,  1  oz.  of  each  ;  tea,  confection?,  butter,  2  oz. ;  flour,  4  oz. ; 
bread,  1  lb.;  ardent  spirits,  wine,  and  beer,  10  oz.  The  milk  may 
be  sent  through  post  by  packing  the  bottle  containing  it  m  a  stout 
box  turned  out  of  a  piece  of  solid  wood,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
leakage  even  should  the  bottle  be  broken  in  transit.  The  alcoholic 
liquors  must  not  be  sent  by  post. 

When  the  inspector  personally  delivers   the  articles  to  be 
analysed  to  the  analyst,  the  certificate  of  the  analyst  is  received 
instead  of  his  parole  evidence ;  .but  otherwise  the  analyst  must 
give  his  evidence  in  court.    Except  in  the  Dublin  police  courts, 
there  must  be  two  justices  present  to  try  cases  arising  out  ot 
breaches  of  the  adulteration  laws.    The  fines  levied  under  the  act 
are  payable  into  the  fund  of  the  local  authority,  corporations,  &c., 
provided  there  is  a  public  analyst  for  the  district.  Under  the  Act  of 
I860  it  was  necessary  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  vendor 
that  the  article  purchased  from  him  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public  analyst,  in  order  that  the  vendor,  if  he  thought  fit,  might 
accompany  the  purchaser  to  see  that  the  latter  did  not  tamper 
with  the  article  before  he  gave  it  to  the  analyst.    The  Act  ot  1872 
does  not  require  any  such  notice  to  be  given  ;  but  some  doubt  exists 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  still  necessary,  the  section  in  23  and^4  V  c., 
c  84  requiring  it  not  having  been  distinctly  repealed  by  the  later 
act    All  the  Dublin  police  magistrates  are  of  opinion  that  notice  is 
not  required;  and  this  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  all  the  justices 
at  petU  sessions  before  whom  adulteration  cases  have  been  tried. 
In  one  case  in  which  a  vendor  of  milk  in  Irishtown  Dublin, 
was  fined  for  selling  an  adulterated  article,  the  ^^^''''f.^^'f'^' 
Tnl-Mr  C  J.  O'bonel-stated,  on  the  application  of  defendant, 
a  fase  for  the  Queen's  Bench,  asking  whether  or  not  notice  was 
necessar;.    The  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  another  justice  were  of 
o^S  fhat  notice  was  not  required  ;  the  other  two  J  -  -s  held 
that  it  was:  consequently,  the  judgment  ^.  '^^J^^f  J^^^ 
remained  good.    Although  there  was  this  difference  o   op  mc^n 
amongst  the  judges,  they  were  una^iimous  in  ^^P^f  7/^^";'^ 
belief  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  act  ot 
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1872  to  repeal  the  section  of  that  of  I860,  in  reference  to  notice  of 
intention  to  have  articles  analysed.  This  ia  but  one  of  the  many 
loosely-worded  and  ambiguous  statutes  which  puzzle  and  confuse 
even  the  judges  of  the  land.  Should  there  be  a  new  act  passed  in 
relation  to  adulteration,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  provisions  may 
be  clearly  expressed,  and  that  it  will  completely  repeal  the  exist- 
ing highly  defective  acts. 

On  the  27th  April,  1874,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs.  The  committee 
met  on  the  30th  April,  and  elected  Mr.  Clare-Reid  chairman. 
They  met  subsequently  thirteen  times,  and  terminated  their  labours 
on  the  3rd  July.  They  examined  58  witnesses,  of  whom  the  only 
chemists  were  Drs.  Hassall,  Voelcker,  Tidy,  Macadam,  Wanklyn, 
Cameron,  and  Bartlett,  and  Messrs.  Allen  and  Sutton.  The  other 
witnesses  were  chiefly  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles 
alleged  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  adulteration— tea,  mustard,  cocoa, 
&c.  The  committee  report  that  although  the  act  has  done  much 
good.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  inflicted  injury  upon  some  respectable 
tradesmen,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  adulteration  ;  but  also 
m  some  cases  to  the  conflicting  decisions  and  inexperience  of  the 
analysts.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  act 
should  be  amended  to  remedy  its  defects. 

Their  report^  states  that  the  act  has  been  by  no  means  general ; 
and  in  many  cases  where  it  is  applied,  and  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, its  operation  has  been  of  the  most  restricted  character 
Even  where  competent  analysts  have  been  elected,  special  food 
inspectors  were  not  associated  with  them. 

Speaking  of  England,  it  says  that  the  numbers  of  proceedings 
outside  the  metropolis  and  a  few  large  towns  were  small.  «  The 
amount  of  good  resulting  from  the  act  must  not,  however,  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  the  prosecutions  and  convictions.  The 
deterrent  effects  are  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
promoters  has  been  substantiated,  that  the  most  beneficial  eflfects 
oithQ  act  would  be  to  prevent  adulteration,  rather  than  to  punish 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  qualification  of  some  kind  for 
the  office  of  public  analyst  should  be  created,  and  also  that  inspectors 
ot  tood  should  have  power  to  compulsorily  purchase  articles  which 
they  suspect  to  be  adulterated,  but  which  it  was  not  likely  would 
be  voluntarily  sold  to  them.  This  is,  I  think,  the  most  valuable 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  one  which  I  pressed 
strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee  during  my  evidence. 

Ibe  committee  state  that  the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  cream 
should  be  punishable.  With  respect  to  butter,  the  evidence  showed 
that  It  is  not  frequently  adulterated,  but  that  occasionally  foreign 

'  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Adulteration  of  Pood  Acts  of  1860  and  1872. 
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butters  are  mixed  with  lard  and  other  fats.    "  Attempts  are  being 
made  in  France  and  elsewhere  to  manufacture  artificial  butter, 
chiefly  from  the  fat  of  animals  :  if  these  articles  are  composed  of 
wholesome  materials,  and  not  sold  as  butter,  your  committee  see 
no  reason  to  forbid  their  sale.     The  slight  colouring  matter 
occasionally  added  to  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  should  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration."    Bread,  the 
committee  state,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  fairly  pure.  Potatoes 
are  used  to  help  fermentation,  and  rice  flour  is  employed  in  dusting 
the  loaves.    No  doubt,  the  chief  adulteration  is  alum,  and  evidence 
was  adduced  showing  the  great  difficulty  which  the  best  chemists 
experience  in  discovering  minute  quantities  of  alum  in  bread.  The 
defect  in  the  mode  of  determining  alum  in  bread  is,  however,  one 
easily  remedied.    The  committee  are  disposed  to  allow  mixtures  to 
be  sold  as  such,  if  properly  labelled. 

I  submitted  the  following  definition  of  adulteration  to  the  com- 
mittee at  their  request : — 

An  adulterated  article  is  a  substance  to  which  has  been  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sensibly  increasing  its  weight,  one  or  more  cheaper  substances,  or 
to  which  has  been  added  any  substance  injurious  to  health.    A  substance 
is  impure,  and  not  genuine,  when  it  has  been  deprived  of  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  one  or  more  of  its  essential  ingredients,  unless  it  is  sold  under  a 
name  which  implies  that  such  au  abstraction  of  valuable  constituents  has 
taken  place.    For  example,  milk  which  has  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
cream  is  to  be  considered  an  impure  article,  unless  sold  under  the  name  of 
skimmed  milk.     An  impure  article  of  food,  drink,  or  drugs  also  means  that 
which  by  reason  of  putridity,  disease,  or  other  form  of  unsoundness,  is  un- 
wholesome, and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.    I  would  make  the  followmg  ex- 
ceptions—Any admixtures  of  foods,  drinks,  or  drugs  may  be  sold  as  such, 
provided  that  they  do  not  contain  ingredients  injurious  to  health,  and  tUat 
they  are  not  represented,  by  implication  or  otherwise,  to  be  simple  or  un- 
compounded  articles.— Page  251  of  Report  of  Committee. 

Wheat  Flour  and  Bread  are  said  to  be  adulterated  with  rice 
and  other  cheaper  farinas,  gypsum,  alum,  bluestone,  China  clay, 
and  magnesia.    Examine  wheat  flour  with  the  microscope  and 
compare  its  starch  granules  with  those  of  other  grains— rice,  barley, 
maize,  &c.  Gypsum,  magnesium  carbonate,  and  clay  constitute  in- 
combustible residues  when  50  grains  or  3  grammes  of  the  flour  are 
calcined  in  a  platinum  dish.    The  gypsum  and  magnesia  dissolve 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  with  efi"ervescence,  whilst  c  ay  is 
nearly  insoluble.    Chloride  of  barium  added  to  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  affords  a  copious  precipitate  of  sulphate  ot  barium, 
if  g-ypsum  be  present.    Fine  white  flour  leaves  from  -5  to  -bO, 
and  coarse  flour  from  '7  to  "9,  per  cent,  of  ash.    Alum  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  appearance   ot  tne 
flour.    To  detect  it,  burn  ^  lb.  of  flour  in  a  platinum  dish  (it 
only  a  small  dish  be  available,  make  the  flour  into  dough,  bate 
it,  and  carbonize  it  on  iron  or  platinum  gauze  over  a  clear  gas 
or  spirit  of  wine  flame,  and  finally  buru  in  a  platinum  dish). 
Heat  the  residue  with  a  fluid  drachm  of  strong  oil  ot  vitnoi 
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until  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved ;  when  cold,  dilute  with  distilled 
water,  filter,  and  add  30  grains  of  caustic  soda ;  again  filter  and 
add  a  drachm  of  chloride  of  ammonia ;  boil,  and  if  alutn  be 
present,  a  precipitate  of  alumina  and  phosphate  of  aluminium  will, 
after  a  short  time,  be  produced.  Pure  caustic  soda  is  prepared 
by  adding  very  small  fragments  of  metallic  sodium  to  water. 
By  noting  the  amount  of  sodium  used  the  solution  may  be 
employed,  instead  of  the  solid  hydrate  of  sodium  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  Sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 
stone)  is  detected  by  dissolving  the  ash  of  the  flour  in  acid, 
and  adding  ammonia  in  excess,  which  strikes  a  blue  colour.  A 
more  sensitive  test  is  to  place  the  solution  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  deposit  therein  a  piece  of  zinc :  the  copper,  if  present,  will  be 
deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  platinum  vessel.  Bread  is  examined 
by  the  process  just  described,  but  larger  quantities  must  be  used. 
Good  bread  contains  about  38  per  cent,  of  water,  8  to  10  of  nitro- 
genous matters,  of  fat,  and  from  55  to  58  of  gum,  dextrose, 
sugar,  and  starch.  It  leaves,  on  combustion,  about  1-2  per  cent, 
of  ash,  of  which  about  one-half  is  composed  of  common  salt. 
In  biscuits,  the  amount  of  water  varies  from  7  to  45  per  cent. 

The  engraving  shows  the  microscoptive  appearance  of  wheat 
flour  adulterated  with  rice :  the  latter  forms  the  small  irregular 
particles ;  the  large  corpuscles  are  wheat  starch. 


Fungi  of  various  kind,  vibriones,  acari,  and  the  larvje  of  moths, 
are  often  found  in  great  number  in  flour,  and  sometimes  render  it 
un  useable. 
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Rice. — The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  presented 
by  starch  granules  of  rice  when  magnified  420  diameters. 
The  cells  of  rice  are  also  shown  in  this  engraving.  The 
starch  corpuscles  are  very  small,  angular,  and  have  de- 
pressed centres,  and  raised  edges. 


Wheat  starch  granules  magnified  420  diameters.  Some 
are  very  small,  others  very  large  ;  they  are  chiefly  round 
and  have  generally  a  depression  (hilum)  in  their  centris. 
The  larger  granules  appear  like  thin-edged  discs. 


Rye. — This  engraving  depicts  the  starch  corpuscles  of 
rye  flour,  magnified  420  times  in  diameter.  The  cross  on 
the  granule  is  that  observed  through  the  polariscope. 
The  granules  resemble  those  of  wheat  starch,  but  differ 
from  the  latter  in  the  smaller  ones  being  much  smaller 
than  the  lesser  wheat  starch  corpuscles,  whilst  the  larger 
rye  granules  often  have  a  three  or  four-rayed  hilum. 

Oats. — The  engraving  shows  the  structure  of  the  starch 

corpuscles  of  the  oat,  magnified  420  diameters.  They 

are  small,  many  sided,  do  not  show  concentric  layers, 

have  central  depressions,  and  thickened  edges,  and  occur 

often  in  clusters. 

■  Indian  Corn  The  starch  corpuscles  of  Indian  corn^ 

magnified  420  times,  present  the  appearance  shown  in 
the  figure.  They  resemble  those  of  the  oat,  but  differ 
from  them  in  being  detached  from  each  other,  in  being 
much  larger,  and  in  exhibiting  under  the  polariscope  well 
marked  crosses. 


Bean. — The  starch  corpuscles  of  the  be£.n  shown 
(magnified  420  diameters  )  in  the  engraving  are  kidney- 
shaped  :  their  hilums  are  long  and  divided. 


Arrmvroot. — In  the  engraving  is  shown  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  maranta  or  West  Indian  arrowroot, 
when  magnified  420  times  their  diameter.  They  are 
irregulai-ly  ovate,  sometimes  nearly  triangular,  are  marked 
by  delicate  concentric  lines,  and  have  at  their  larger  end 
a  circular  or  valley-like  depression  or  hilum. 
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Totis-les-Mois.  — This  (  Canna )  arrowroot  is  composed 
of  enormous  granules  ;  mostly  flat,  ovate,  and  with  hilum 
at  narrow  end.  Magnified  lOO  diameters  in  the  engrav- 
ing. 


Tapioca. — This  starch  (magnified  420  diameters  in  en- 
graving) occurs  in  small  detached  granules,  and  in 
groups  of  corpuscles.  They  are  oblong,  but  when 
viewed  endways  appear  circular. 


Potato  starch  occurs  in  oval,  circular,  and  oyster  shapes. 
The  concentric  lines  are  well  defined,  and  the  hilum  is 
situated  at  the  narrow  end.  Under  the  polariscope  the 
cross  is  not  so  Eegular  as  in  the  case  of  tous-les-mois. 

Sugar  is  generally  met  with  in  a  pure  state.  Finzel's  "  crystals" 
I  find  contains  999^  parts  per  1,000  of  absolutely  pure  sugar.  I 


Sugar  Mite,  Magnified  about  Two  Hundred  Times  Linear. 
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have  only  met  with  one  case  of  adulteration,  and  that  was  with  flour. 
The  sand  and  clay  in  raw  sugar  are  only  accidentally  present,  and 
always  in  small  quantity.  Raw  sugar  contains  the  spores  of  plants 
and  various  vegetable  impurities,  and  sometimes  vast  numbers  of 
a  species  of  mite,  the  Acarus  sacchari.  The  low  class  sugars  are 
often  acid,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  use  filtered  sugar,  of 
which  high  and  low  qualities  are  on  sale. 

Tea. — An  extensive  botanical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  enable 
one  to  discriminate  all  the  foreign  leaves  found  in  tea ;  if,  how^- 
ever,  we  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  tea  leaves,  we  can  at 
least  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  sample  under  examination  is  com- 
posed of  them.  Steep  the  tea  in  water,  unrol  the  leaves,  place  them 
on  thin  pieces  of  glass  and  examine  them  with  low  microscopic 
power.  Tea  contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  a  crystallisable  nitro- 
genous substance  termed  thein,  about  14  per  cent,  of  albuminous 
compounds,  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  tannin,  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
cellulose,  and  smaller  amounts  of  starch,  gum,  fats,  mineral  matter, 
&c.  Hot  water  should  extract  at  least  one-third  of  its  weight 
from  good  tea.  According  to  Wanklyn,  A.  H.  Allen,  Wigner, 
Peligo,  and  Zoller,  &c ,  tea  yields  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  ash, 
which  is  mostly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  Assam  tea  the 
ash  is  least  soluble  ;  but  in  other  kinds  a  larger  amount  of 
insoluble  ash  is  generally  indicative  of  adulteration.  To  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  extractive  matter,  treat  with  boiling  water, 
and  having  dried  the  exhausted  leaves,  weigh  them.  The  loss  of 
weight  tells  the  amount  of  soluble  matter,  making  allowance  for  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  leaves.  Tea  is  adulterated 
with  exhausted  leaves,  rotten  leaves  (rarely),  foreign  leaves,  and 
mixed  with  catechu  or  some  similar  substance,  gums,  dextrin, 
iron  filings,  &c.  When  the  watery  extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  mere  appearance  of  the  residue  often  affords  a  clue  to  the  nature 
of  the  sophistication,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  gums  as  catechu. 
When  tea  contains  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  it  is,  in 
all  probability,  adulterated,  and  certainly  so  when  the  extractive 
matter  is  under  20  per  cent. 

The  colour  of  green  tea  is  sometimes  imparted  to  it  in  England 
by  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  and  other  dyes.  The  amount  is  small, 
and  if  it  do  not  exceed  0-5  per  cent,  may  be  disregarded.  In  Dublin 
several  thousand  pounds  weight  of  tea,  composed  chiefly  of 
exhausted  leaves  and  catechu,  have  been  destroyed  on  my  certifi- 
cate by  order  of  the  magistrates.  Iron  filings  (to  darken  the  infu- 
sion by  striking  a  black  hue  with  the  tannin)  have  been  detected 
in  tea.  The  magnet  extracts  them  from  the  leaves,  and  when 
treated  with  acid,  inflammable  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved. 

Coffee  berries  contain  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  cellulose,  10  or 
12  of  water,  10  to  12  of  fats,  about  15  of  dextrin,  and  1  of  caff'ein. 
The  ash  of  cofi"ee,  according  to  Allen,  averages  4  per  cent,  of  which 
four-fifths  are  soluble  in  water;  whilst  chicory,  which  is  the  common 
adulterant  of  coff'ee,  yields  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  3^  parts  of  which  are 
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soluble  in  water.   Coffee  loses  by  roasting  from  15  to  25  (generally 
18)  per  cent,  of  its  weigbt,  and  becomes  lighter.    Its  sugar  varies 
from  1  to  6  per  cent. ;  sometimes  it  is  absent.  Hot  water  extracts 
from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  from  roasted  coffee. 
Coffee  is  adulterated  with  chicory,  burnt  sugar,  and  biscuits, 
roasted  grains  of  different  kinds,  mangel  wurtzel,  malt,  spent  tan, 
iron  rust,  earthy  matters,  &c.  The  only  adulterants  which  I  have 
met  with  were  chicory  (in  most  samples),  burnt  sugar,  farina  of 
different  grains,  and  earthy  matters.  As  starch  never  occurs  in  pure 
coffee,  the  microscope  readily  detects  that  adulteration.  Chicory 
is  easily  discovered  by  the  same  means,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  when  it  is  present  abundance  of  vasa  laticentia,  and  dotted  or 
barred  ducts  are  observable.   The  cells  of  mangel  wurtzel,  carrot,  and 
parsnip  resemble  chicory.    The  examiner  should  familiarize  jiim- 
self  with  the  microscopic  appearance  of  these  substances,  unmixed, 
and  mixed  with  coffee.    A  rather  weak  tincture  of  iodine  added 
to  coffee  causes  any  starch  granules  it  may  contain  to  become  deep 
blue.    A  few  grains  of  coffee  placed  on  water  remain  for  some 
time  before  sinking  into  the  fluid,  but  if  chicory  or  caramel 
(burnt  sugar)  be  present,  they  sink  at  once  and  colour  the  water. 
The  amount  of  chicory  may  be  determined  by  the  microscope, 
and  examination   of  soluble  portion  of  ash.     Sugar  may  be 
estimated  by  the  copper  method  in  the  usual  manner.  Chicory 
contains  nothing  which  warrants  its  use  as  a  food  or  stimulant ; 
and  as  it  is  very  astringent,  its  constant  use  may,  in  some  cases, 
prove  injurious. 


(a)  coffee  (b)  chicory  (c)  wheat  starch. 
The  engraving  shows  the  microscopic  appearance  presented  by 
coffee  adulterated  with  chicory  and  roasted  wheat  flour.   The  dotted 
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or  barred  spiral  vessels,  so  abundant  in  the  chicory,  do  not  occur  in 
coflFee,  and,  therefore,  their  presence  in  coffee  indicates  adulteration 


Cocoa  often  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  fats,  and  20  per  cent,  of 
albuminoids ;  and  it  includes  (as  stated)  from  a  trace  to  19  per  cent, 
of  starch.  The  high  proportion  of  starch  may  have  been  found  in 
adulterated  cocoas.  The  analyses  of  this  substance  published  are 
very  discordant,  except  with  respect  to  the  fat,  which  varies  from 
44  to  52  per  cent.  Foreign  starches  may  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. As  there  is  no  sugar,  or,  at  most,  a  trace,  in  cocoa,  this 
substance,  when  present,  is  added.  Sugar  and  farina  are  generally 
mixed  with  cocoa  to  form  chocolate.  Flake  cocoa  consists  of  nibs 
and  shells  ground  together. 

"  Soluble"  cocoa  is  generally  prepared  by  abstracting  fat  from 
the  nibs,  and  replacing  it  by  farina  and  sugar.  Wanklyn  says 
that  good  cocoa  nibs  ought  to  yield  to  cold  water  9  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.  A  mixture  of  chicory  and  cocoa  gives  a  deep  coloured, 
and  cocoa  alone  a  pale,  infusion.  Cocoa  leaves  from  3  to  A\  per 
cent,  of  ash  after  its  combustion. 

Confections  During  the  year  1870  I  made  an  exarainatioa 

of  123  specimens  of  sugar  confectionary.  Those  manufactured  at 
three  establishments  were  quite  pure  :  the  collections  obtained  at 
ten  other  shops  contained  poisonous  pigments  and  other  impurities 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  items. 

Out  of  40  confections  coloured  yellow,  onlj  2  owed  their  hue  to 
saffron.  One  was  coloured  with  gamboge ;  and  all  the  others  were 
coated  with  chromate  of  lead,  or  plumbic  chromate,  commonly 
termed  chrome  yellow.  The  amount  of  the  latter  pigment  varied 
from  AcA  to  less  than  -j^ooth  of  the  weight  of  the  confections. 
The  common  sugarstick  sold  at  l^d.  per  two  ounces  contained  the 
largest  proportion  of  chromate  of  lead.  12  articles— chiefly 
lozeno-es  and  "  sugar  almonds'— had  a  bright  orange  hue,  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  variety  of  chromate  of  lead.  38  ot  the  speci- 
niens-comprising  "peaches,"  sugar  almonds,  lozenges  comlits, 
sugarstick,  sugar  balls,  &c.-had  various  shades  of  red,  from  a 
faint  pink  to  a  bright  scarlet.  Of  these,  36  specimens  were 
coloured  with  cochineal,  2  contained  vermilhon  (mercuric  sulphide, 
or  bisulphide  of  mercury)  in  the  proportion  of  4  grams  per  ounce 
of  the  confection— which  was  the  cheapest  kind  of  sugarstick. 

At  one  time  arsenite  of  copper  was  frequently  used  to  impart  a 
brilliant  green  colour  to  confectionary;  but  the  numerous  acci- 
dents which  occurred  from  the  employment  ot  this  poisonous  pig- 
ment have  so  alarmed  the  public  that  green  ^^^^'^'^'^I^^ZelZ 
scarcely  to  be  met  with.  Only  one  ot  he  specimens  examined  by 
me  was  coloured  green,  and  that  was  only  a  small  figure  of  a  babj , 
with  a  green  frock  on  it.  The  colour  was  composed  of  a  mixtuic 
of  Prussian  blue  and  chromate  of  lead. 
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Blue  is  not  a  popular  coloui* ;  only  one  specimen  having  streaks  of 
this  colour  was  contained  in  the  123  samples.  The  pigment 
employed  was  ultramarine.  9  specimens  were  brilliantly  coloured 
with  mauve,  magenta,  &c. 

As  the  coal-tar  dyes  are  liable  to  contain  traces  of  lead,  mercury, 
and  arsenic,  and  as  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  confec- 
tionary has  been  prohibited  by  the  authorities  in  Paris,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  safer  plan  not  to  place  these  dyes  on  any  sub- 
stance intended  for  human  food.  The  quantity  used  is,  however, 
so  small  that  no  serious  consequences  are  likely  to  arise  from  eat- 
ing confections  coloured  with  these  substances. 

An  article  of  food  containing  more  than  a  grain  of  chromate  of 
lead  per  ounce  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  slow  poison.  Soft 
water  containing  less  than  -1  grain  of  lead  per  gallon  (70,000  grains 
weight)  has  often  produced  poisonous  effects  on  individuals  and 
families.  Chromium  (an  ingredient  of  chromate  of  lead)  is  also  a 
poisonous  metal.  Six  grains  of  a  salt  of  this  metal  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog  caused  the  death  of  the  animal.  Workmen 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  chromate  of  potash  (potassic 
anhydro-chromate)  often  suffer  from  an  ulceration  of  the  throat 
resembling  that  of  secondary  syphilis  ;  and  also  from  slow  necrosis 
of  the  nasal  bones.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
use  of  confectionary  coloured  with  chromate  of  lead  produces  a 
large  amount  of  infantile  disease. 

Vermillion  was  at  one  time  an  officinal  medicament;  but  it  is 
no  longer  administered  internally,  though  still  employed  in  mer- 
curial fumigations.  It  constituted  the  basis  of  Boerhaave's  red 
pill — a  celebrated  nostrum  of  former  days.  There  is  a  general  belief 
in  the  inertness  of  this  salt  of  mercury  ;  but  I  find  that  it  is  capable 
of  producing  mercurialism,  when  given  in  very  large  doses.  In 
l^d.  worth  (2  oz.)  of  sugarstick  I  found  8  grains  of  this  salt.  As 
the  dose  of  calomel — one  of  the  mildest  compounds  of  mercury — 
for  a  young  child  is  only  a  grain,  it  is  evident  that  Vermillion, 
notwithstanding  its  great  insolubility  and  comparative  inertness,  if 
consumed  by  a  child  at  the  rate  of  even  2  or  3  grains  per  diem, 
would  produce  some  ill  result.  My  friend  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
M'Dowell  kindly  tried  the  effects  of  vermillion  on  some  of  his 
patients  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  "the  following  are  the  results 
arrived  at : — 

I  have  employed  the  persulphide  of  mercury,  or  "  vermillion,"  in  a  number 
of  cases  since  November  last,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is 
"inert,"  and  also  to  discover  if  any  special  therapeutic  action  might  be 
assigned  to  it. 

In  all  the  cases  selected  mercurial  treatment  was  indicated. 

In  several  of  them  I  was  not  able  to  pursue  my  observations  sufficiently 
long  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  action  in  continued  doses.  I  give  a  sketch 
of  the  particulars  of  three  which  are  carefully  recorded.  In  small  single 
doses  It  produces  no  apparent  effect. 

On  the  30th  November,  having  first  ordered  an  aperient  for  each,  I  directed 
for  three  of  my  patients  this  drug  in  doses  of  four  grains  three  times  a  day 
with  sugar. 
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2nd  December. — None  of  the  patients  complained  of  any  unnsual  symp- 
tom or  sensation,  except  headache,  but  as  this  is  a  manifestation  which  often 
follows  the  use  of  other  mercurial  preparations,  I  attached  no  importance  to 
it;  accordingly  they  were  all  directed  to  have  double  the  previous  dose,  that 
is,  twenty-four  grains  per  diem. 

8th  December. — One  of  the  patients  left  the  hospital,  and  so  I  could  not 
pursue  the  inquiry  any  further  in  her  case ;  but  neither  she  nor  the  other  two 
complained  of  any  abnormal  sensations,  except  slight  headaches  and  griping 
pains  in  the  abdomen— in  one  of  the  cases  there  was,  I  thought,  slight  mer- 
curial foGtor  from  the  breath,  but  it  was  badly  defined. 

14th  December. — Gums  are  vascular,  evidently  tender  in  one  case,  and 
there  is  a  faint  mercurial  fajtor  from  the  breath  ;  in  the  other,  who  is  preg- 
nant, there  is  no  mercurial  factor,  and  the  gums  are  not  at  all  tender — the 
latter,  however,  are  somewhat  vascularized. 

December  14th  to  26th.— There  was  a  gradual  development  of  symptoms 
of  mercurial  saturation  in  the  case  of  the  pregnant  woman,  less  marked  than 
in  the  other  case. 

26th. — The  medicine  was  discontinued  in  each  case. 

Januarv  10th. — The  gums  of  each  of  the  patients  are  still  tender;  this  is 
remarliable ;  but  there  has  been  no  salivation  in  either  case,  either  daring  the 
use  of  the  drug  or  since. 

16tb  January.— Gums  still  very  tender,  yielding  blood  at  the  slightest 
touch.  The  characteristic  blue  hue  is  very  apparent.  The  vermillion  used 
was  examined  by  Dr.  Cameron  and  found  to  be  pure.  The  patients  to  whom 
the  salt  was  administered  were  visited  by  him. 

Remarks.— Th.Q  case  in  which  the  medicine  was  discontinued  on  the  8th 
December  had  taken  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  without  any  promi- 
nent symptom  ;  the  other  two  took  in  all  about  six  hundred  grams  each— in 
both  these  cases  the  usual  symptoms  produced  by  a  mercurial  course  mani- 
fested themselves ;  in  the  one  case  no  doubt  less  prominently  than  m  the 
other,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  history  of  the  treatment  of  these  cases  clearly  proves  that  the  usual 
symptoms  produced  by  the  other  preparations  of  mercury  in  repeated  doses 
will  follow  the  use  of  this  drug.'  I  am  not  inclined  to  attach  any  special 
importance  to  it  as  a  mercurial  agent ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be 
slow  and  uncertain  in  its  action. 

I  have  used  it  in  the  form  of  fumigation  in  putrid  ulceration  of  the  throat 
some  years  ago  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  but  I  found  it  difficult  to  regulate  its 
action,  and  it  produced  irritation  of  the  air  passages.  The  application  of  a 
simple  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  spray  into  which  it  is  converted,  is 
better,  and  other  mercurials  are  more  convenient  where  fumigating  treat- 
ment is  called  for.  ,  .      .         r  n 

Regarded  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  I  believe  the  continued  use  of  small 
doses  would  act  iujuriously  on  the  constitution. 

Vermillion  is  very  liable  to  be  adulterated.  The  Chinese  ver- 
million is  generally  very  pure;  but  cheaper  varieties  frequently 
contain  minium,  or  red  lead— an  oxide  of  lead.  In  the  vermillion 
used  to  colour  the  confectionary  which  came  into  my  possession,  1 
found  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  red  lead— a  far  more  active  poison 
than  mercuric  sulphide.  , 

Lozenges  purchased  at  two  of  the  thirteen  sugar  confectioners 
shops  contained  from  12  to  40  per  cent,  of  an  insoluble  white  clay, 
known  in  the  trade  under  the  term  of  terra  alba.    Ihe  peaches, 
sugar  almonds,  lozenges,  and  comfits  contained  rice  starch  and 
gum  arable.    Cough  lozenges  and  bath  pipe  contained  gum,  sugar, 

.The  after  effects  of  the  salt  appeared  to  be  more  decided  tl'J'.'>,,\'2ed''in  tofsys'^te^^ 
rdinary  mercurial  oompounda  ;  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  longer  retained  in  the  system.. 
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and  extract  of  liquorice — a  few  of  them  being  slightly  medicated 
by  the  addition  of  opium  and  camphor  (probably  in  the  form  of 
paregoric  elixir).  Small  quantities  (under  3  per  cent.)  of  plaster 
of  Paris  were  found  in  the  bath  pipe  and  cough  lozenges  ;  but  they 
were  probably  derived  from  adulterated  liquorice  extract. 

A  6gure  of  a  baby  in  its  cradle  had  the  following  composition  : 
— The  cradle  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
(calcic  sulphate)  and  sugar ;  the  body  of  the  baby  was  sugar  and 
rice  starch ;  its  eyes  were  Prussian  blue ;  its  cheeks  were  tinted 
with  cochineal  ;  and  its  dress  was  painted  with  chromate  of  lead. 

The  ten  sugar  confectioners  above  mentioned,  whose  wares  I 
have  now  described,  were  prosecuted  before  the  police  magistrates. 
Five  of  them  on  paying  costs  (£3),  and  promising  to  abandon  the 
use  of  poisonous  pigments,  were  "  let  off  with  a  caution ;"  the 
others  were  fined  respectively  £5,  and  £3  costs;  £1,  and  £1  costs ; 
£1,  and  £1  costs;  10s.,  and  £3  costs  ;  and  10s. 

In  analysing  confectionery  for  the  purposes  of  a  prosecution  the 
methods  of  procedure  must  be  very  accurate.  One  may,  however, 
readily  determine  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Dissolve  a  little  of  the  article  in  water ;  if  vermiliion  be 
present  it  rapidly  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  whilst  cochineal 
remains  in  solution.  Add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  the  cochineal  colour  instantly  vanishes.  Chromate  of 
lead  forms  an  opaque  colour,  whilst  saffron  is  more  or  less  trans- 
parent. Rub  off  the  colouring  matter,  and  heat  it  to  redness  in 
any  convenient  crucible  or  capsule.  A  dirty  green  or  yellowish 
green  residue  indicates  that  chromate  of  lead  had  been  used.  To 
be  certain  on  this  point,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  few  drops  of  pure 
nitric  acid,  heat  gently  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  add  a  little 
water,  and  test  for  lead.  Solution  of  ammonic  sulphide  (hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia)  gives  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  and  solution 
of  potassic  iodide  a  bright  yellow  precipitate.  These  operations 
may  be  conducted  on  the  most  minute  scale.  The  coal-tar  colours 
are  so  remarkable  that  the  eye  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  them. 

Incinerate  in  any  convenient  vessel  100  grains  of  the  confec- 
tion. If  pure,  no  residue  should  be  obtained.  China  clay  remains 
as  a  grayish,  heavy  powder  insoluble  in  acids  ;  gypsum  as  a  grayish 
residue  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  colours 
used  by  confectioners  to  three — namely,  cochineal  (or  carmine) ; 
saffron  ;  and,  for  opaque  yellows,  Madras  turmeric. 

Butler  when  it  contains  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  water  or 
10  per  cent,  of  salt  is  clearly  adulterated.  It  is,  but  not  often, 
adulterated  with  foreign  fats,  the  detection  of  which  is  difficult. 
Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  adulteration,  1874,  states  (page  307  of  Committee's 
Report)  that  his  assistant  and  a  pupil  (Messrs.  Hehner  and  Angell) 
have  devised  a  method  of  detection  of  foreign  fats,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  as  follows : — 
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All  fats  are  the  glycerides  of  the  three  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and 
oleic ;  butter,  however,  in  addition  to  these,  contains  butyric,  caproic, 
caprylic,  and  capric  acids.  The  quantities  of  the  latter  volatile  and  soluble 
acids  have  hitherto  been  stated  to  be  very  small,  below  2  per  cent. ;  our 
researches  show  clearly  that  butter  invariably  contains  10  per  cent,  of  the 
glycerides  of  these  acids.  If  an  estimation  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  any 
fat,  except  butter,  be  made,  95-5  per  cent,  is  obtained;  on  the  contrary, 
butter  yields  only  85 -5  per  cent.  An  adulterated  butter,  therefore,  will  give 
a  quantity  lyint?  between  these  twofnumbers,  varying  in  ratio  to  the  per- 
centage of  adulteration,  which  may  thus  be  accurately  calculated. 

As  a  corroboration,  we  make  use  of  a  new  method  of  taking  the  fusing  point 
of  the  butter,  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  a  float  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  butter  will  invariably  sink  at  the  same  temperature  if  it  be 
genuine.  By  this  means  small  quantities  of  foreign  fats,  having  a  high 
fusing  point,  can  be  discovered.  As  instances  of  the  accuracy  of  these  two 
methods  we  give  the  following  figures  : — 


Percentages  of  fixed  acids  in  pure  butter  fat : 


No.  1 
2 
3 


85-57 
85-71 
85-56 


Fusing  point,  as  indicated  by  float: 

No.  1.  ...  3()-5''C. 

„    2  ...  37.0 

„    3  ...  37-0 


No.  4 

„  5 


No. 


85.48 
85.84 
85-40 


36-OOC 

36-4 

36-4 


Mr.  Wanklyn  in  his  evidence  before  the  same  committee  .stated 
that  he  could  prepare  admixtures  of  fats  vfith  butter  which  Dr. 
Hassall  could  not  analyse.  Dr.  Parkes  has  shown  the  melting 
points  of  different  fats,  as  follows : 


Temperature  of  Melting  and  Solidifying. 


Fusion. 

Solidifleation. 

Commencing. 

Completed. 

Commencing. 

Complete. 

Butter  ... 
Lard 

Beef  dripping  ... 
Mutton  dripping 
Palm  oil 

65°-68° 

76°-80° 

68°-85° 

86"'-100° 

81-92° 

80°-90° 
100°-115° 
100°-12l)° 
140°-150° 
110 

70°-80° 
90°-lii0° 
90°-10O° 
120°-130° 
88° 

eo°-82° 

71°-7S' 

72°-76° 
86°-92' 
69° 

He  has  also  shown  the  solubility  of  those  fats. 


Completo 
Solution. 

Deposit  on 
Cooling. 

Butter  oil  .. 
Lnr(l  1.. 
Beef  dripping 
Mutton  dripping 

70°-75° 
90°-10.5° 
72°-7i° 
95°-100° 

68°- 58° 

90° 
64°-62° 

90° 

Cheese — Mustard. 
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Dr.  Campbell  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  has  suggested  that  the 
melting  points  of  fats  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  discriminating 
some  of  the  adulterations  of  butter.  The  lowest  point  at  which 
stearin  melts  is  120  degrees. 

Mr.  Horsley  says  {Chemical  News,  11th  September,  1874)  that 
if  25  grains  of  butter  be  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of  methylated 
ether — specific  gravity,  730° — at  65°  F.  no  precipitate  will  be 
produced  in  the  solution  by  the  admixture  of  20  drops  of  methylated 
spirit,  53°  over  proof;  whereas  if  a  mixture  of  butter  and  tallow, 
or  lard,  be  so  treated,  the  latter  will,  in  half  an  hour,  separate  from 
the  ether,  and  may  be  collected  and  weighed. 

Cheese  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  water,  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  fats,  24  to  26  per  cent,  of  casein,  and  4  to  7  per 
cent,  of  ash.  It  is  frequently  coloured  by  annato.  Starch  has 
been  detected  in  cheese ;  so  also  has  zinc,  derived  from  the  vessels 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  article. 

Mustard  is  mixed  with  wheat  and  rice  flour,  rendered  more 
pungent  by  Cayenne  pepper,  and  coloured  with  turmeric;  the 
foreign  matters  are  readily  detected  by  the  microscope.  The 
intense  yellow  colour  of  the  turmeric,  and  the  reddish  hue  which 


The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  presented  by  mustard  (a), 
tunnenc  {c),  and  cayenne  (d).  The  appearance  of  the  starches 
nas  already  been  shown  in  pages  306  and  307. 

it  assumes  when  moistened  with  potash  solution,  enables  it  to  be 
easily  detected.    The  grains  of  red  pepper  frequently  mixed  with 

ZTrio  T.r,'  *'r"§^  microscop3.  Before  the  passing, 
in  l»72,  of  the  act  relating  to  adulteration,  mustard  was  rarely 
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sold  pure ;  but  now  it  is  generally  sold  either  unmixed  with 
farina,  or  if  mixed,  the  fact  is  so  stated  on  the  label.  I  have  found 
plaster  of  Paris  in  mustard ;  but  in  future  such  an  adulteration 
is  not  likely  to  occur  in  these  countries. 

Pepper  is  adulterated  with  mustard  husks,  rice,  linseed,  and  rape-* 
seed  cakes,  wheat,  and  pea  flour.  These  adulterations  may  be 
detected  by  comparing  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  articles 
named  with  those  presented  by  a  specimen  of  genuine  pepper. 
Cayenne  pepper,  in  addition  to  the  adulterants  mentioned  above, 
has  been  found  to  contain  ochre,  vermillion,  red  lead,  and  salt,  all 
of  which  are  readily  detectable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis. 
Out  of  28  samples  of  Cayenne  pepper  examined  by  Hassall,  24 
were  adulterated ;  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  anti-adulteration 
law  in  force. 

Milk  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fatty  and  albuminous  bodies,  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  (lactin),  and  certain  saline  substances,  of 
which  the  alkaline  chlorides  are  the  most  abundant.  The  colour  of 
milk  is  said  to  be  due  to  its  being  an  emulsion  of  fats  with  an  albumi- 
nous liquid  ;  but  I  have  found  it  to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  of 
light  from  the  numerous  solid  caseous  envelopes  in  which  the  fats 
are  enclosed.  By  prolonged  digestion  of  milk  with  chloroform  or. 
anhydrous  ether,  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  the 
casein  coagulates,  all  the  fats  can  be  extracted  from  it,  leaving  still 
a  perfectly  white  and  milk-like  liquid.  The  results  of  several 
thousands  of  analyses  convince  me  that  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  of 
cows  never  contains  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  solid  matters.  I  have 
in  general  found  the  milk  of  town  dairy  cows  richer  than  that  of 
cows  in  the  country,  probably  because  the  former  are  better  fed. 
Wanklyn  (who  has  made  the  examination  of  milk  a  special  study) 
states  that  the  milk  of  cows  contains,  as  a  constant  quantity,  9*3 
per  cent,  of  solid  matters,  minus  fats.  In  general  I  find  pure  town 
milk  to  contain  from  12-5  to  14-5  per  cent,  of  solids.  I  frequently 
receive  milk  for  examination  in  which  the  solids  exceed  14  per 
cent.  The  average  amount  of  solids  in  the  milk  from  the  Dublm 
dairies  is  fully  13  per  cent.,  as  the  results  of  hundreds  of  analyses 
have  proved  to  my  satisfaction.  Milk  contains  about :— Water, 
87 ;  fats  (butter),  4  ;  casein  (cheesy  matters),  4-1 ;  sugar,  4-3 ; 
mineral  matter,  6=100. 

The  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  from  l-02b  to  1-030.  Une 
hundred  parts  placed  in  a  tube  throw  up  after  some  hours  from  7 
to  14  parts  of  cream.  The  determination  of  the  purity  of  milk  by 
its  percentage  of  cream  is,  therefore,  unreliable,  though  as  a  rule 
good  milk  throws  up  about  9  per  cent,  of  cream.  Neither  is  specifac 
Jravity  a  sure  test  as  to  its  quality  ;  for  though  milk  adulterated 
with  water  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  yet  that  which  is^botli 
skimmed  and  diluted  with  water  has  a  high  specific  gravity.  iHe 
larger  the  amount  of  fats  in  milk  the  lower  is  its  specific  gravity; 
therefore  the  withdrawal  of  cream  from  this  Uquid  increases  its 
specific  gravity. 
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Milk  may  be  exaraiued  as  follows  : — Evaporate  on  the  water- 
bath  100  grains  or  5  or  10  grammes  to  dryness  in  a  flat  platinum 
dish  (a  porcelain  one  answers,  if  the  solids  only  are  to  be  deter- 
mined), and  weigh.  If  the  residue  amount  to  12  per  cent.,  the 
Inilk  may  be  regarded  as ,  pure  ;  if  the  solids  be  6  per  cent.,  then 
to  the  original,  or  pure  milk  its  own  weight  of  water  must  have 
been  added.  A  drop  of  acetic  acid  added  to  the  milk  prevents  the 
formation  of  a  crust  during  its  evaporation.  The  fats  are  deter- 
mined by  boiling  the  residue  in  strong  methylated  ether  for  two 
hours.  This  is  done  in  a  small  flask,  and  the  ether  is  prevented 
from  escaping  by  fixing,  by  means  of  a  col-k  in  the  mouth  of  the 
flask,  a  glass  tube  4  feet  in  length.  The  ether  condenses  in  the 
tube  and  falls  back  into  the  flask.  The  etherial  solution  of  the 
fats  is  filtered,  the  residue  washed  with  a  little  hot  ether,  and  the 
solution  and  washings  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  dish  ;  the  residue 
is  the  fat,  and  is  weighed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  amount  of  sugar  may  be  determined  as  follows: — 34-64 
.  grammes  of  pure  and  dry  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  are  dis- 
solved in  200  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed  with 
173  grammes  of  pure  crystallized  Rochelle  salts,  dissolved  in  480 
■c.  c.  of  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda,  of  specific  gravity  1'14.  The 
mixed  solutions  are  made  up  to  a  litre  with  distilled  water,  1  c.  c. 
of  this  solution  contains  0-3464  gramme  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
'and  equals  0-005  gramme  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar,  or  0-00666 
gramme  of  lactin.  To  use  this  s  )lution,'  take  10  c.  c.  of  milk, 
add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  heat  gently,  and  filter,  to  separate 
casein  and  some  of  the  fat.  Dilute  the  filtrate  with  9  parts  (by 
volume)  of  water,  so  that  one  litre  of  the  liquid  may  contain  the 
milk  sugar  of  100  c.  c.  of  milk.  Next  place  a  measured  quantity 
of  the  copper  solution  in  a  flask  or  white  capsule  diluted  with  four 
times  its  volume  of  water,  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point.  Drop 
the  acidulated  milk  from  a  burette  into  the  boiling  solution ; 
red  oxide  of  copper  is  produced,  but  the  solution  remains  blue ; 
continue  to  drop  the  milk  solution  until  the  blue  colour  disappears. 
Whether  or  not  the  copper  is  fully  reduced  from  cupric  to  cuprous 
oxide  can  be  determined  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  produces  a  rich  brown  precipi- 
tate with  cupric  oxide.  A  simple  rule  of  three  sum  will  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  sugar,  from  the  quantity  of  copper  solution 
used  up  per  c.  c.  of  the  milk  'solution.  The  casein  is  determined 
by  burning  the  substance  left  after  extraction  of  the  fats  by  the 
•soda-lime  process.  It  may  also  be  determined  by  difference,  or, 
but  not  very  accurately,  by  the  following  method  : — Boil  10 
grammes  of  milk  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  dilute  largely 

'  Nitrogenous  substances  mixed  with  soda  and  lime  when  burned  in  a  glass 
tube  in  the  organic  analysis  furnace  have  their  nitrogen  converted  into 
ammonia :  17  parts  of  ammonia  equal  14  parts  of  nitrogen ;  and  G  parts  of  nitro- 
gen =  6^  parts  of  albuminous  substances.—  Vide  works  on  organic  analysis. 
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■with  boiling  water,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  stand  for  24  hours  ; 
wash  the  precipitate  which  will  have  formed  in  the  interim  with 
ether  at  80"^  Fah. ;  dry  and  weigh.  Wanklyn  dilutes  milk  with  99 
volumes  of  water,  and  distils  5  c.  c.  of  the  diluted  liquid  with  10 
grammes  of  potash  and  0-4  gramme  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, according  to  the  method  for  determining  the  amount  of 
albuminoid  nitrogen  in  water  (see  page  63).  The  potash  and 
permanganate  are  boiled  with  half  a  litre  of  water  in  the  retort, 
and  the  distillate  tested  from  time  to  time  for  ammonia.  When 
none  is  found  the  milk  is  introduced  through  the  tubulure,  and  the 
ammonia  which  distils  over  is  collected  (in  pure  water),  and  esti- 
mated by  the  Nessler  test,  as  already  explained.  One  part,  by  weight, 
of  casein  is  equal  to  0-065  parts  of  ammonia. 

The  ash  (mineral  part)  of  milk  is  found  by  burning  the  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  10  grammes  of  the  liquid  to  dryness  the 
combustion  should  take  place  at  a  low  temperature,  and  in  a 
platinum  dish,  placed  over  a  colourless  flame.  Pure  milk  leaves 
from  55  to  72  per  cent,  of  ash.  _ 

In  a  specimen  of  milk  which  I  examined  for  Mill-street  Union, 
County  of  Cork,  I  found  one  per  cent,  of  chalk,  which,  probably,  had 
been  added  to  neutralise  the  acidity  of  milk  kept  too  long.  The 
article,  however,  was  adulterated  with  33  per  cent,  of  water.  In 
two  other  cases  I  found  cane  sugar  in  milk.  These  three  instances 
of  adulteration  of  milk  with  substances  other  than  water  are  all 
that  have  come  under  my  notice.  _ 

Condensed  milk  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  liquid  in  vacuo 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  adding  sugar  to  the  extract.  In  order  to 
make  the  extract  keep  better,  I  think  the  milk  is _  sometimes 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  cream,  which  latter  article  is  then  con- 
verted into  butter.  I  found  the  composition  of  two  specimens  of 
condensed  milk  to  be  as  follows  :  100  parts  of  each  contained  :— 

Aylesbury.  Anglo-Swiss. 

Water          ...          22-52  20-25 

rats             ...            8-60  '-23 

Casein          ...          U'SO  10  00 

Sugar          ...          55-38  ^0-44 

A6h             ...           2-00  ^'Q^ 

100-00  100-00 


If  pure  milk  can  be  procured  at  Is.  4d.  per  gallon  it  is  more 
economical  than  condensed  milk  at  the  price  at  which  the  latter  is 
vended  ;  but  condensed  milk  is  sometimes  a  cheaper  article  than  the 
well- watered  milk  so  generally  sold  in  cities. 

Whiskey.— In  several  hundred  specimens  of  whiskey  which  I 
have  examined,  not  one  was  seriously  adulterated.  I  never 
detected  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper),  which  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  used  as  an  adulterant,  but  in  two  instances  I  found  a 
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faint  trace  of  copper,  evidently  derived  from  the  copper  vessel  from 
which  the  spii-it  had  been  distilled.    I  have  found  spirits  of  nitrous 
ether  in  two  or  three  cases,  also  extract  of  orris  root,  prunes,  &c,, 
sugar  and  other  matters,  added  in  veiy  small  quantities,  and 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  and  colouring  the  article. 
Much  of  the  whiskey  sold  is,  howevei',  unfit  for  use  on  account  of 
its  freshness.    When  whiskey  is  iarst  prepared  it  contains  certain 
matters,  especially  fusel  oil  (amylic  alcohol),  which  render  it 
undrinkable.    If  these  matters  be  removed  by  rectification,  the 
whiskey  is  converted  into  spirits  of  wine,  which,  though  pure,  is 
unpalatable.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  whiskey  be  kept  for  three 
or  four  years  in  wood,  the  matters  which  when  fresh  render  it 
objectionable,  disappear  ;  and  the  whiskey  acquires  a  fine  flavour 
and  odour.     The  changes  which  occur  during  the  storing  of 
whiskey  in  wood  are  not  thoroughly  known.    It  is  stated  that  the 
amylic  alcohol—which  undoubtedly  is  a  most  unpleasant  and 
injurious  ingredient  of  new  whiskey — is  oxidised  by  time  into 
fragrant  and  well  flavouredproducts,  which  confer  upon  old  whiskey 
its  characteristic  properties.     Although  amyl  ether  is  fragrant, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  produced  from  its  alcohol  in 
whiskey ;  and  most  of  the  other  derivatives  of  amylic  alcohol  have 
neither  a  pleasant  odour  nor  flavour.    Probably  there  is  in  new 
whiskey  small  quantities  of  many  substances,  some  of  which  have 
a  disagreeable  odour  and  flavour ;  others  the  converse.    In  process 
of  time,  the  former,  being  more  volatile,  escape,  leaving  the  latter. 
When  the  nature  of  the  bodies  which  confer  upon  the  stronger 
alcoholic  liquors  their  characteristic  properties  becomes  known, 
they  will  probably  be  found  to  include  several  aldehyds,  ketones, 
and   ethers  beside  those  derived  from  ethylic   alcohol.  The 
whiskey  from  the  Johnston  patent  still  is  said  to  be  fit  for  use  the 
moment  it  is  made ;  a  statement  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  judging 
from  the  samples  which  I  have  examined.    Unless  in  the  case  of 
whiskey  of  this  kind,  all  that  is  made  should  not  be  permitted  by 
the  government  to  be  removed  from  bond  until  it  is  two  years 
old.     The  ill  effects  attributed  to  adulterated  whiskey  are  really 
due  to  new  whiskey. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  there  is  a  law  in  force  which  proscribes 
under  a  penalty  the  sale  of  spirits  which  have  not  the  strength  of 
1 1  under  proof,  unless  the  amount  ot  alcohol  is  indicated  to  the 
purchaser.  In  Ireland  much  of  the  whiskey  is  diluted  to  a  scan- 
dalous extent  with  water.  I  have  found  it  from  30°  to  52°  under 
proof.  Much  of  the  whiskey  supplied  to  the  public  institutions  is 
Irom  200  to  30°  U.P.  The  amount  of  alcohol  in  whiskey,  and  in 
other  liquids,  may  be  determined  as  follows :— Distil  a  few  ounces 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  make  up  the  distillate  to  the  bulk  of  the 
original  quantity  of  spirit.  Reduce  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
by  the  external  application  of  ice  and  salt,  or  increase  it,  if  neces- 
sary, by  warm  water  placed  round  the  vessel  containing  it,  until  " 
i  s  temperature  is  60"  Fah.  Take  its  specific  gravity  by  weighing 
It  m  the  Sp.  G.  bottle,  or  by  floating  an  alcohometre  in  it. 
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Table  shmuin?  the  aiitoiint  of  Alcohol,  by  volume,  in  mixlures  of  alcohol  and 
water,  at  60°  Fahrenheit.     Water  at  its  maximum  density  is  taken  as  the 
standard  for  the  average  gravity,  and  is  set  down  as  i.oooo,  which  at  60 
Fah.  equals  "9991.  


Per  cent,  of 

alcohol, 
l)y  volume. 

Spec.  Rvav. 
3f  ilie  liquid 
at  GO  dcgs. 

Per  cent,  of 

alcohol, 
by  volume. 

Srcc.  grav. 
Df  the  liquid 
at  60  degs. 

Per  cent,  of 

alcohol 
by  volume. 

Spec,  grav* 
uf  the  liquid 

0 

0.9991 

84 

9696 

68 

8941 

1 

9976 

35 

9583 

C9 

8917 

2 

9961 

86 

9070 

70 

8892 

3 

9947 

37 

9556 

17 

8867 

4 

9933 

38 

9541 

72 

8842 

5 

9919 

39 

9026 

73 

8817 

6 

9906 

40 

9510 

74 

8791 

7 

9893 

41 

9494 

75 

8765 

6 

9881 

42 

9478 

76 

8739 

9 

9869 

43 

9461 

77 

8712 

10 

9857 

44 

9444 

78 

86S5 

11 

9;45 

45 

9427 

79 

8658 

12 

9834 

46 

9409 

80 

8631 

13 

9823 

47 

9391 

81 

8603 

14 

9812 

48 

9373 

82 

8575 

15 

9802 

49 

9354 

83 

8547 

16 

9791 

60 

9335 

84 

8518 

17 

9781 

51 

9315 

85 

8488 

18 

9771 

52 

0.9295 

86 

8458 

19 

9761 

53 

9275 

87 

8128 

20 

9701 

54 

9254 

88 

8397 

21 

9741 

55 

9234 

89 

8365 

22 

9731 

66 

9213 

90 

8332 

23 

9720 

67 

9192 

91 

8299 

24 

9710 

68 

9170 

92 

8265 

25 

9700 

69 

9148 

93 

8230 

26 

9689 

60 

9126 

94 

8194 

27 

9679 

61 

9104 

95 

8157 

28 

9C68 

62 

9082 

96 

8118 

29 

9657 

63 

9059 

97 

8077 

30 

9646 

64 

9036 

98 

8034 

31 

9634 

65 

9013 

99 

7988 

32 

9622 

66 

6989 

100 

7939 

83 

9609 

67 

8965 
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Table  shcnoing  the  degrees  Over  ana  Under  Proof  in  mixiures  oj  Alcohol  and 

Water. 


s 

rees 

Pvnrtf 

L  rooi. 

s  § 

£  ° 

V 

Degrees 
[  Under  Pi'oc 

> 

§§ 

o 

O 

a 

O 

S 

£eM 

Specific 

Deg 
Over  J 

Specific 

Deg 
Over  I 

Specific 

Specific 

Specific 

Deg 
Under 

8156 

67- 

8737 

34  1 

9174 

21 

9492 

26-7 

9730 

59-7 

8174 

66-1 

8751 

33-2 

9185 

1-3 

9496 

271 

9738 

61.11 

8129 

65- 

8765 

32-2 

9189 

1- 

95P3 

28- 

9746 

62-6 

8221 

64- 

8776 

31-5 

9196 

0-3 

9511 

28-8 

9750 

63-2 

8238 

63  1 

8783 

31- 

9200 

proof 

9519 

29-7 

9758 

646 

8259 

62- 

8790 

305 

under 

9526 

30-6 

9762 

65-3 

8277 

61-1 

8809 

29-8 

9210 

proof 
•9 

9530 

31- 

9770 

66-7 

8298 

60- 

8811 

29- 

9218 

1-6 

9534 

31-4 

9774 

67  4 

8315 

59-1 

8825 

28- 

9226 

2-2 

9542 

32-3 

9778 

68- 

8336 

58- 

8840 

27: 

9237 

3-1 

9557 

34-2 

9786 

69-4 

8354 

57-1 

8854 

26- 

9248 

4- 

9565 

361 

9794 

70-8 

8376 

56- 

8869 

25- 

9259 

5' 

9573 

361 

9802 

72.1 

8395 

55- 

8883 

24- 

9270 

6- 

9580 

37-1 

9810 

73-5 

8413 

54-1 

8897 

23- 

9282 

7- 

9588 

38-1 

9822 

75-4 

8431 

531 

8912 

21-9 

9295 

8- 

9596 

S9-1 

9830 

76-7 

8448 

52  1 

8926 

20  9 

9306 

9- 

9603 

40.1 

9838 

78- 

8465 

51-1 

8937 

201 

9318 

lo- 

9611 

44-1 

9846 

79-2 

8452 

50-1 

8951 

19-1 

9329 

ll- 

9619 

42-2 

9854 

80-4 

8199 

49-1 

89C6 

18- 

9341 

12-1 

9627 

43-3 

9862 

81-7 

8516 

48- 

8977 

17'2 

9353 

131 

9631 

43  9 

9870 

82  9 

8533 

47- 

8992 

161 

9364 

14-2 

9638 

45- 

9878 

84 

8550 

46- 

9008 

15- 

9372 

14.9 

9  46 

46-1 

9f86 

85  2 

8566 

^0 

901 9 

14"2 

9384 

16- 

9654 

47-3 

9894 

86-3 

8583 

43-9 

9034 

13-1 

9396 

17-1 

9G61 

48-5 

9902 

87-4 

8597 

431 

9049 

12- 

9407 

18-2 

9669 

49-7 

9914 

891 

8615 

42- 

9060 

11 -1 

9415 

18-9 

9674 

50-3 

S9-22 

90-2 

8C29 

411 

9075 

10 

9426 

20- 

9677 

51- 

9934 

91-7 

8646 

40- 

9089 

89 

9434 

20-8 

9685 

62-2 

9946 

93  3 

8660 

39-1 

9100 

8- 

9445 

21-9 

9693 

53-3 

9958 

94-9 

8678 

38- 

9111 

7-1 

9452 

22-7 

9697 

64-2 

9974 

96-8 

8692 

37-1 

9122 

6-2 

9460 

235 

9705 

66 -5 

9986 

98-2 

8706 

36-2 

9137 

5- 

9468 

24-3 

9709 

66-2 

9993 

99-1 

8716 

35-5 

9152 

3-9 

9476 

25-1 

9713 

56-9 

1000 

100- 

8723 

35- 

9163 

3- 

9484 

25  9 

9722 

68-8 
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Alcohol  in  Liquors. 


Chablis  and  Sauterne 
Rhine  wines 
Cliampagne 
Burgundy 
Moselle 
Ale 
Cider 
Porter  ... 
Beer 


7 
7 
8 
8 
6 
5 
4 
2 


15 
13 
12 
13 
9 
9 
4 
7 


The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  different  liquids  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

Percentage  of  Alcohol.  Percentage  of  Alcohol. 

Eum  ...  ...  60  to  75  Chablis  and  Sauterne        ...    8  to  12 

Whiskey  ...  ...  64  „  60 

Brandy  (British)  ...  50  „  CO 

Prench  brandy  ...  50  ,,  55 

Gin    48  „  58 

Port  wine        ...  ...  14  „  24 

Sherry  wine      ...  ...  14  ,,  27 

Eoussillon       ...  ...  11  ,,  16 

Claret  ..  ...     9  ,,  14 

Hungarian  wines  ...     9  ,,  15 

In  examining  wine  three  ounces  may  be  used  and  two  distilled. 
Half  the  quantity  of  beer  need  only  be  distilled.  Neutralize  the 
free  acid  in  the  liquor  before  distilling. 

Gin  is  spirit  of  wine  flavoured  with  juniper  berries,  coriander 
seeds,  grains  of  paradise,  &c.  I  think  it  is  rare'y  adulterated  with 
any  injurious  substance. 

Brandy  is  often  adulterated  with  corn  spirit,  and,  therefore, 
frequently  contains  fusel  oil.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  a  little 
syrup. 

Rum  is  adulterated  with  corn  spirit  and  molasses.  Its  flavour 
is  said  to  be  chiefly  due  to  butyric  ether. 

Wines  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  wines  are  not  much  adul- 
terated. Different  varieties  and  qualities  of  wine  are  mixed 
("  blended")  ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  falsification. 
Claret,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  is  exceedingly  rarely 
adulterated,  even  when  it  is  sold  at  a  shilling  per  bottle.  The 
quality  of  wine  is,  however,  often  very  bad.  Port  and  sherry 
contain  a  large  amount  of  added  alcohol ;  but  everyone  knows 
tbis.  The  examination  of  wine  is  usually  limited  to  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  alcohol,  acid,  sugar,  and  extractive  which  it  con- 
tains. The  acidity  of  wines  and  other  liquids  may  be  determmed 
as  follow  :_Dissolve  63  grammes  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  m  one 
litre  of  water.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  graduated  with  this 
acid  solution,  so  that  1  c.  c.  of  the  one  exactly  neutralizes  1  c.  c.  of 
the  other.  In  preparing  the  standard  solution  of  soda,  if,  say,  7 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  preliminary  solution  neutralize  10  c.c. 
ol  the  acid  solution,  then  add  30  per  cent,  of  water  to  the  alka^ 
line  solution.  One  c.c.  of  alkaline  solution  equals  -005 1  gramme 
of  anhydrous  and  -006  gramme  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  -019  ^  gramme 
citric  acid,  .015  gramme  tartaric  acid,  and  .0049  gramme  oil  ot 
vitriol.  The  amount  of  acidity  is  ascertained  by  distilling  a 
portion  of  the  wine  (if  the  colour  be  high),  making  up  the  distil- 
late to  the  original  volume  of  the  liquid  used.  Ten  e.c.  ot  the 
liquid  are  then  taken,  and  the  alkaline  solution  dropped  into  it 
until  neutralization  takes  place.    The  number  of  c.c.  used,  mul- 
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tiplied  by  the  co-eflScient  of  say  glacial  acetic  acid,  gives  the  total 
amount  of  acidity  in  the  quantity  of  wine  operated  on.  By  a 
simple  calculation  the  amount  per  ounce  or  pint  may  next  be 
ascertained.  The  point  of  neutralization  is  ascertained  by  colouring 
the  liquid  to  be  tested  with  litmus.  The  acid  reddens  this  re- 
agent ;  but  so  soon  as  the  acid  is  neutralized  the  litmus  re-acquires 
its  blue  hue.  There  are  several  acids  in  wine;  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  estimate  all  as  tartaric.  The  amount  of  solid  matter 
is  determined  as  in  the  case  of  milk.  Sugar  may  be  estimated  by 
the  copper  solution. 

"Wines  contain  variable  quantities  of  fruit  sugar,  albuminous 
bodies,  vegetable  acids,  and  other  matters.  The  sugar  varies  from 
a  mere  trace  to  25  grains  per  ounce  of  480  grains.  Mazanilla  and 
Amontillado  contain  only  from  1  to  8  grains  per  ounce  ;  Marsala  and 
Madeira,  3 to  35  grains;  Port,  15  to  35  grains;  Champagne,  from 
10  to  40  (average  about  28)  grains.  Sugar  is  added  to  sparkling 
Champagne  and  Moselle.  In  Claret,  Burgundy,  and  Hock  there  is 
little  or  no  sugar.  According  to  Bence  Jones,  wines  stand,  with 
respect  to  acidity,  in  the  folio  wing  order,  those  most  acid  being  placed 
first :  —Sherry,  Port,  Champagne,  Claret,  Madeira,  Burgundy,  Rhine 
wine.  Moselle.  The  albuminous  matters  in  wine  are  unimportant. 
The  flavour  and  odour  are  in  great  part  due  to  peculiar  substances 
termed  compound  aethers,  of  which  there  appear  to  exist  a  large 
number.  The  salts  consist  of  cream  of  tartar  and  other  compounds 
of  potassium,  tartrate  of  lime  (calcic  tartrate),  salt,  and  some  other 
matters,  making  in  all  about  1  grain  per  ounce  of  wine.  The 
matter  obtained  by  evaporating  an  ounce  of  wine  to  dryness  weighs 
from  15  to  50  grains. 

The  free  acid  amounts  to  from  2  to  4  grains  per  ounce  in  Claret, 
to  3  grains  in  Sherry,  2  to  4  grains  in  Port,  I  to  4  grains  in 
Rliine  wines,  and  two  to  four  grains  in  Champagne,  Larger 
quantities  than  these  injure  the  quality  of  the  wine  very  seriously, 
and  much  larger  amounts — 6  or  8  grains  per  ounce — utterly 
spoil  them. 

The  spirit  distilled  from  wine  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  exhales 
the  odour  of  whiskey  or  other  corn  spirit,  elder  berries,  &c.,  if 
any  of  the  latter  substances  had  been  used  as  adulterants.  When  to 
wine  is  added  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  a  strong  solution  of 
alum,  and,  secondly,  an  equal  volume  of  strong  solution  ofcarbonate 
of  ammonium,  a  red  or  purplish  colour  is  produced  if  logwood, 
Brazil  wood,  elder  berries,  and  some  other  substances  be  present, 
but  if  not,  the  wine  acquires  a  dirty  greenish  hue.  Alum, 
lead,  and  copper  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  two  ounces  of  the 
wine  to  dryness,  burning  the  residue,  and  examining  the  ash  for 
these  substances,  according  to  the  method  already  described,  p.  86. 

Beer. — I  have  only  met  with  one  case  of  adulterated  porter.  In 
England  it  is  said  that  beer  is  adulterated  with  salt,  grains  of 
paradise,  burnt  sugar,  alum,  cocculus  indicus,  lime,  soda,  me'allic 
salts,  and  various  other  matters.    The  extract  obtained  by  evapo- 
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rating  beer,  if  closely  examined  and  tested,  reveals  the  presence  of 
some  of  these  adulterants.  Cocculus  iudicus  appears  to  be  rather 
a  frequently  used  adulterant.  Herepath  gives  the  following  mode 
of  detecting  its  active  principle,  picrotoxin  : — Treat  the  beer  with 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  precipitate  the  lead  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  concentrate  to  a  small  volume,  and  filter  the 
liquid  through  animal  charcoal.  The  picrotoxin  is  retained  by 
the  charcoal,  from  which,  when  dried,  boiling  alcohol  extracts  it 
and  from  the  alcohol  it  may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  crystals  by 
evaporation  in  a  little  watch  glass, 

Picrotoxin  when  treated  successively  with  3  or  4  parts  of  pure 
nitre,^  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  produces  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  solution  of  picro- 
toxin in  sulphuric  acid  gives,  when  touched  with  bichromate 
of  potassium,  a  violet  hue,  which  soon  changes  into  brown  and 
green. 

Vinegar  is,  according  to  law,  allowed  to  contain  -1  part  per 
1,000  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  larger  proportion  may  be  detected  by 
the  soda  solution,  when  the  acetic  acid  has  been  expelled  by  boiling. 
Vinegar  should  contain  at  least  4  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 


TABLE 

0/ Decimal  Weights  and  Measures,  and  their  Equivalents. 
I  Metre  =       39-37079  inches 

I  Decimetre  —        3-937079  ,, 

I  Centimetre  =        0-3937079  ,, 

I  Millimetre  =         0.03937079  ,, 

I  Cubic  centimetre     ==        0.061024  cubic  inches 
I  Litre  =       35-2754  fluid  ounces 

I  Milligramme  —        0.015432  grain 

I  Centigramme  =        o.  154323 

I  Decigramme  =        1.543234  grains 

I  Gramme  =  15.432348 

I  Killogramme  =  15432.348  ,, 

A  gramme  weighs  i  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  4°  centigrade,  or 
39.2°  Eahr.  ;  but  in  working  with  test  solutions,  it  is  better  to  have  the  cubic 
centimetre  equal  to  i  gramme  at  60''  Fahr.,  the  most  usual  temperature  in  the 
laboratory. 
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APPENDIX. 


DISINFECTION  BY  GASES. 

The  following  constitutes  a  portion  of  a  paper  on  Disinfection, 
which  I  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  King  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  1872  :  

As  generally  performed,  disinfection  by  gases  is  by  no  means 
efficacious.  This,  I  think,  I  have  proved  by  showing  that  even 
considerable  quantities  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  do  not  kill 
the  bacteria  which  are  usually  associated  with  putrefaction,  nor 
perfectly  destroy  the  contagious  matter  of  at  least  one  zymotic 
disease.^ 

Several  watch  and  microscopic  object  glasses  were  dipped  into 
filtered  beef- tea,  which  contained  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria, 
and  whilst  still  moist  they  were  placed  in  different  positions  in  a 
hood,  or  small  chamber  made  of  wood  and  glass,  containing  16|- 
cubic  feet  of  space.  Half  an  ounce  of  chloride  of  lime  was  placed 
in  a  capsule  and  introduced  into  the  hood,  and  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid  was  poured  on  the  powder  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  the  chlorine  evolved  from  passing  out  of  the  hood. 
After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  the  door  of  the  hood  was 
opened  and  the  glasses  removed.  They  were  found  to  be  covered 
with  extremely  thin  films  of  solidified  beef  extract.  A  few  drops 
of  pure  water  were  used  to  render  the  film  semi-liquid,  and  its 
contents  were  examined  with  a  microscopic  power  of  800  diameters. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  bacteria  were  detected  moving  about  with 
great  rapidity,  and  with  apparently  undiminished  vigour.  It  was 
clear,  then,  that  fumigation  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  three 
ounces  of  bleaching  powder  per  100  cubic  feet  of  space  had  no 
effect  in  destroying  bacteria.  The  hood  was  more  air-tight  than 
a  room  is  when  its  doors,  windows,  and  fire-place  are  closed.  On 
opening  the  door  of  the  hood  after  twenty- four  hours  the  odour  of 
chlorine  was  distinctly  perceived  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  If 
a  room  15  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  and  havino-, 
therefore,  a  capacity  of  1,500  cubic  feet,  were  disinfected  by 
chloride  of  lime  in  the  relative  proportions  employed  in  the  fore- 
going experiment,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  nearly  three  pounds 
of  chloride  of  lime. 

As  the  gases  evolved  from  three  ounces  of  bleaching  powder  per 
100  cubic  feet  of  space  did  not  destroy  bacteria,  an  experiment  was 

Pha^"  tl>e  Application  of  Gases  as  a  Means  of  Destroying  Contagion.  By 
Charles  A.  Cameron,  M.D.  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  June,  1872 
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made  with  one  ounce  per  16^  cubic  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
six  pounds  per  1,500  cubic  teet — the  size  of  a  small  room.  The 
result  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first  experiment,  the  bacteria  being 
almost  as  lively  after  as  they  were  before  the  process. 

The  next  quantity  tried  was  one  and  a-half  ounces  of  bleaching 
powder  per  16^  cubic  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  and  a-half 
pounds  per  a  room  of  1,500  cubic  feet  capacity.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  exposure  to  the  highly  clilorinated  atmosphere  produced 
by  this  experiment,  the  greater  number  of  bacteria  were  not  only 
alive,  but  most  of  them  exhibited  the  utmost  vitality.  Two  ounces 
of  bleaching  powder  per  16^  cubic  feet  were  next  tried,  and  after 
exposure  to  the  gases  evolved  from  this  quantity  by  the  action  of 
an  acid,  the  bacteria,  though  languid,  were  still  mostly  alive,  and 
a  few  of  them  were  very  active.  The  last  experiment  was  made 
with  three  ounces  of  bleaching  powder  per  16^  cubic  feet,  or  at  the 
rate  of  16^  pounds  of  the  disinfectant  to  1,500  cubic  feet ;  but 
even  the  enormous  amount  of  gas  evolved  from  this  quantity  failed 
to  kill  the  greater  number  of  the  bacteria  subjected  to  its  influence. 
Films  of  moist  meat  extract  containing  bacteria  were  next  exposed 
to  an  atmosphere  of  equal  parts  of  chlorine  gas  and  ordinary  air. 
This  operation  was  conducted  in  an  air-tight  glass  vessel.  Alter 
twenty-four  hours  they  were  examined,  and  no  life  could  be  per- 
ceived Dried  films  of  meat  extract  containing  bacteria  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  this  gaseous  matter  ;  but,  after  being 
moistened,  many  of  the  bacteria  were  found  still  alive,  though 

almost  inactive.  .  ^-       c  ^ 

Similar  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  action  ot  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  upon  bacteria,  but  this  gas  was  also  found  to 
produce  but  little  effect  on  these  animalcules.  _  _ 

Having  proved  that  the  bacteria,  which  exist  in  liquids,  are  not 
destroyed  bv  exposure  to  atmospheres  highly  charged  with  chlorine, 
or  sulphurous  acid  gas,  an  experiment  was  next  niade  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  germmal  matter  ot  bacteria 
could  be  destroyed  by  ordinary  gaseous  disinfection    According  y 
filtered  beef  tea,  which  did  not  exhibit  any  forms  of  life  undei  the 
microscope,  was  divided  into  three  parts.    One  portion  (a)  was 
placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  loosely  plugged  with  cotton  woo  ; 
Another  portion  (b)  was  placed  in  a  test  tube,  which  had  shortly 
been  heated  nearly  to  redness,  and  loosely  p  ugged  with 
col^:  wool,  which  had  be'en  highly  heated  to  350^;  the  t^^^^^ 
tion  (c)  was  poured  upon  microscopic  objects  and  shallow  ytch 
dasses  and  these  were  placed  in  the  hood  and  exposed  for  forty- 
eiVht   ouJs  to  the  gases  evolved  from  two  ounces  of  bleaching 
powder  treated  with  acid.    In  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  (rf) 
which  had  simply  been  deposited  in  a  test  tube  was  found  to  swarm 
nt  rmvcrozvmes;  the  liquid  which  had  been  placed  in  the  tube 
hat  had  ieen  hea  ed  to  redness  was,  after  a  week,  found  to  be  free 
nnimallit'e  whilst  a  few  hours  after  their  removal  from  the 
i^o'^rfilmfof  beef-tea  exhibited  swarms  of  vibrioncs,  although 
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every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  contamination  from  solid 
substances  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  tbe  glasses  from  the  hood. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  in  a  room  of  1,600  cubic 
feet  capacity.  Animal  liquids  containing  microzymes  were  placed 
upon  the  chimney-piece,  upon  the  window  panes,  and  other  smooth 
parts  of  the  apartment.  Seven  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  were 
then  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  room  carefully  closed  up. 
After  forty-eight  hours  the  room  was  opened,  and  the  films  con- 
taining the  bacteria  were,  with  every  proper  precaution,  washed 
upon  object  glasses,  and  examined  microscopically.  In  every  case 
there  were  large  numbers  of  living  microzymss. 
The  next  experiment  was  conducted  as  follows  : — 
Four  ivory  points,  charged  with  vaccine  lymph,  were  placed  in 
the  hood,  and  subjected,  during  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  influence 
of  the  gases  evolved  from  one  ounce  of  bleaching  powder  decom- 
posed by  acid.  With  these  points  I  successfully  re-vaccinated  two 
persons.  The  other  points  failed.  Six  charged  points  were  next 
exposed  to  the  gases  evolved  from  two  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime 
per  16^  cubic  feet ;  but  attempts  to  vaccinate  with  these  points 
proved  unsuccessful. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  bacteria  and  the 
contagious  particles  of  vaccine  lymph  resist,  when  protected  by  an 
extremely  thin  film  of  solid  or  semi-solid  matter,  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  applied  to  them  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  are  usually  employed  in  disinfection.  The  filtered  meat- 
juice  used  in  these  experiments  contained  only  five  grains  of  solid 
matter  per  ounce  of  480  grains — less  than  one  per  cent.  The 
object  glasses  were  dipped  in  this  liquid,  and  many  of  them  allowed 
to  drain  before  being  subjected  to  experiment.    We  may  readily 
conceive,  then,  how  extremely  thin  the  film  was  that  separated  the 
bacteria  from  the  gases  set  free  in  the  hood.    It  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  actual  contagious  particles  of  small-pox  or 
cholera,  or  similar  diseases,  are  ever  detached  from  the  serum  and 
other  matter  with  which  they  associated  when  thrown  off  from  the 
body.    They  are,  no  doubt,  invested  with  some  such  film  as  that 
which  protects  the  contagious  granules  in  vaccine.    If  ordinary 
gaseous  disinfection  sometimes  fails  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
vaccine,  and  has  no  effect  on  ordinary  microzymes,  we  cannot  rely 
upon  it  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  contagiums  of  zymotic  diseases 
which  certainly  are  near  akin,  if  not  to  bacteria,  at  least  to  the 
virus  of  vaccine.    The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Grace  Calvert 
show  that  bacteria  sustain  a  very  high  temperature  without  beino- 
killed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Melsens,  in  the  Journal  de  Pliar- 
macie  et  de  Chemie  for  September,  1870,  proves  that  vaccine 
lymph  retains  its  activity  when  exposed  to  the  intense  cold  of  80 
degs.  centigrade.    The  low  forms  of  life  often  resist  influences 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  most  highly  organised  animals,  produce 
fatal  results. 

No  doubt,  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  some  others  of  the  so- 
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called^disinfectants,  destroy  bacteria  and  contagia  ;  but  in  order  io 
do  this,  they  must  be  employed  in  much  larger  quantities  than  they 
have  hitherto  been  used.  Strong  solutions  of  disinfectants,  when 
mixed  with  liquids  containing  microzymes,  kill  these  animalcules, 
and  the  germinal  matter  from  which  they  are  evolved  ;  but  gases 
appear  to  have  comparatively  little  effect  in  destroying  bacterium 
life. 

The  complete  disinfection  of  a  room  tainted  with  the  poison  of 
contagious  disease  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  most  thorough 
cleansing.  The  paper  should  be  removed  from  the  walls,  and  the 
latter  scraped.  The  ceiling  should  be  washed  and  whitewashed, 
the  woodwork  and  floors  should  be  scoured ;  all  these  detergent 
processes  remove — probably  without  utterly  destroying  them— the 
contagious  particles.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  simply  white- 
washing the  walla  and  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  washing  the  wood- 
work, has  much  to  commend  it,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  efficacious 
than  gaseous  disinfection  without  liquid  applications.  If  the  white- 
wash does  not  at  once  kill  the  bacteria,  it  certainly  imprisons  them 
securely.  The  disinfection  of  the  air  of  the  room  is  best  accom- 
plished by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  chromic 
acid,  chloralum,  &c.,  applied  in  the  form  of  spray ;  but  this  process 
is  not  likely  to  be  generally  adopted.  A  little  chlorine  may  be 
generated  in  the  room,  and  if  it  do  no  more  than  remove  a  bad 
odour,  it  will  prove  useful.  As  people  cannot  comfortably  breathe 
in  a  room  which  has  just  been  disinfected  by  sulphurous  acid,  or 
chlorine,  they  are  obliged  to  open  doors  and  windows  in  order  to 
admit  the  fresh  air.  In  this  way  the  use  of  disinfectants  is  to  be 
commended,  because  it  obliges  people  to  ventilate  their  apartments. 
If  solutions  of  disinfectants  be  applied  to  the  walls  and  woodwork, 
they  should  be  strong  ones— say  half  a  pound  of  chloride  ot  lime  to 

an  imperial  gallon  ot  water.  .    .   .    ^^r^c         u     •  i 

Durino-  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  Leipsic  in  1866,  the  chemical 
professor^  Carus,  was  appointed  head  disinfector  of  the  town,  which 
was  divided  into  100  districts,  each  of  which  had  a  separate  inspector. 
Never  was  disinfection  more  thoroughly  carried  out.  Every  house 
in  which  cholera  appeared  was  disinfected  with  chlorine  gas.  And 
what  was  the  result?  There  had  been  thirteen  outbreaks  of 
cholera  in  Leipsic  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
Europe,  and  never  was  the  attack  so  severe  as  in  the  year  18bb, 
when  disinfection  was  carried  out  in  so  careful  a  manner.  It  was 
the  same  in  Stettin  andErfurth,  where  disinfection  was  carried  out 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government,  and  by  a  staflf  such  as  we 
could  not  have  in  this  country. 
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THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1874. 
37  &  38  Vict.,  Cap.  93. 
An  Act  to  amend  tlie  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  in  Ireland. 

\^th  August,  1874.] 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Act,  1874." 

Sanitanj  Authorities. 

2.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  Ireland  shall  be  divided 
into  sanitary  districts,  to  be  called  respectively — 

(1.)  Urban  sanitary  districts;  and 

(2).  Rural  sanitary  districts  ; 
and  such  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts  shall  respectively  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  local  authorities,  in  this  act  called  urban 
sanitary  authorities  and  rural  sanitary  authorities,  invested  with  the 
dowers  in  this  act  mentioned. 

3.  Urban  sanitary  districts  shall  consist  of  the  places  in  that  behalf 
mentioned  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  in  this  section  contained, 
and  urban  sanitary  authorities  shall  be  the  several  bodies  of  persons' 
specified  in  the  second  column  of  the  said  table  in  relation  to  the  said 
places  respectively. 

Table  above  referred  to. 


Short  title. 


Urban  and  Rural 
Sanitary 
Districts. 


Description 
of  Urban 
Sanitary  Dis- 
tricts and 
Urban  Sani- 
tary Authorities 


Urban  Sanitary  District. 


Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 


The  City  of  Dublin 


Towns  corporate,  with  exception  of  Dublin  . 

Towns,  the  population  of  which  according  to  the  last 
Parliamentary  Census  exceeds  six  thousand,  having 
Commissioners  appointed  by  virtue  of  an  act  made  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth, 
intituled  "An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  lighting, 
"cleansing,  and  watching  of  cities  and  towns  cor- 
"porate  and  market  towns  in  Ireland  in  certain 
cases." 

Town?,  the  popnlatlon  of  which  according  to  the  last 
Parliamentary  Census  exceeds  six  thousand,  having 
Municipal  Commissioners  under  3  and  4  Vict.,  c. 
X08. 

Towns,  the  population  of  which  according  to  the  last 
Parliamentary  Census  exceeds  six  thousand,  having 
Town  Commissioners  under  ihe  Towns  Improvement 
(Ireland)  Act,  1851  (17  and  18  Vict.,  c.  103j. 

Towns  or  townships  having  Commissioners  under  Local 
Acts. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  acting  by 
the  Town  Council. 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses 
acting  by  the  Town  Counca. 

The  Commissioners. 


The  Municipal  Commissioners. 


The  Town  Commissioners, 


The  Town  or  Township  Commissioners. 
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4.  The  area  of  every  poor  law  union,  with  the  exception  of  those 
portions  (it  any)  of  the  area  which  are  included  in  urban  s&nitary 
districts,  shall  form  a  rural  sanitary  district,  and  the  guardians  of  tlie 
union  sjiall,  as  such,  be  the  rurar  sanitary  authority  of  such  district, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  ;  that  is  to  say — 

(1.)  No  elective  guardian  of  any  electoral  division  belonging  to 
such  union, and  forming  or  being  wholly  included  within  anurban 
sanitary  district,  shall  actor  vote  in  any  case  in  which  guardians 
of  such  union  act  or  vote  in  their  capacity  of  .members  of  the 
rural  sanitary  authority. 
(2.)  Where  part  of  an  electoral  division  belonging  to  a  union 
forms  or  is  situated  in  an  urban  sanitary  district,  the  Local 
Government  Board  may,  by  order,  divide  such  electoral  divi- 
sion into  separate  wards  and  determine  the  number  of  guardians 
to  be  elected  by  such  wards  respectively,  in  such  manner  as  to 
provide  for  the  due  representation  of  the  part  of  the  electoral 
division  lying  within  the  rural  sanitary  district ;  but  until  such 
order  has  been  made  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  such  elec- 
toral division  may  act  and  vote  as  members  of  the  rural  sani- 
tary authority  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  part  of  such  elec- 
toral division  formed  part  of  or  was  situated  in  an  urban  sani- 
tary district  ;  ,         ,      .  . 
(3  )  An  ex-ofiScio  guardian  resident  in  any  electoral  division,  or 
part  thereof,  belonging  to  such  union  which  forms  or  is  situated 
in  an  urban  sanitarv  district  shall  not  act  or  vote  in  any  case 
in  which  guardians  of  such  union  act  or  vote  in  their  capacity 
of  members  of  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  unless  he  is  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  property  situated  in  the  rural  sanitary 
district  of  a  value  sufficient  to  qualify  him  as  an  elective  guar- 
dian for  the  union.  •  •  i 

5  The  Local  Government  Board  shall  have  power,  by  provisional 
order,  to  separate  from  a  rural  sanitary  district  any  town  or  district 
wholly  situate  therein,  the  population  of  which  according  to  the  then 
last  parliamentary  census  exceeds  six  thousand,  and  to  constitute  it 
an  urban  sanitary  district,  or  to  include  it  in  any  adjoining  urban 
sanitary  district,' subject  as  such  to  all  the  provisions  o  this  act 
affecting  urban  sanitary  districts;  and  the  said  board  shall  llke^Mse 
have  power  by  provisional  order  to  add  any  town  or  township  hereby 
constituted  an  urban  sanitary  authority  to  the  rui-al  s^"!  "^T  <i  f  ' 
in  which  it  is  situate,  to  be  subject  thereafter  to  all  provisions  of  this 
act  affecting  rural  sanitary  districts.  No  such  provisional  order  sha  1 
be  made  except  upon  petition  from  such  town,  township,  or  dis  r.c 
[n  accordance  with  the  inw^^^^ 

Ant-  1871  "as  amended  by  "The  Local  Government  Board  (Ireland) 
i  •  8  ,'"  wi~!ect  t^  the  incorporation  with  or  sei^ation  from 
fnv  town  of  any  district :  provided  always  that  the  said  provisions 
S  or  such  purposes  be  read  as  if  the  expression  "  samtary 
aulority"  were  therein  substituted  for  the  expression  governing 
body  "  nor  Ihall  any  such  provisional  order  take  effect  until  confirmed 
by  parliament  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  said  provisions. 

6  The  first  meeting  of  a  sanitary  authority  under  this  act  shall  be 
hefdSin  sl"  days  after  the  passing  of  this  act  on  such  daj- as 
may  be  directed  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  each 

"T"  Subiect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  as  hereinafter  is 
exc^pted^ai  d  from  and  after  the  day  appointed  tor  the  first  meeting 
'of  aS'taiy  authority  in  pursuance  of  this  -J,  there  sh^^^^^^^^ 

s^;^^t2js:;t£hm;.^^^ 
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authority  under  the  Sewage  Utilization  Acts,  and  by  and  to  the  nui- 
sance authority  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  and  by  and  to  the 
local  authority  under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  the  Artisans 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  and  the  JBakehouse  Regulation  Act,  as 
the  said  acts  are  respectively  varied  or  amended  by  any  act,  or  any 
local  act,  or  any  provisional  order  in  force  within  such  district,  or  by 
.  and  to  any  of  the  said  authorities  under  any  of  such  acts  as  afore- 
said :  provided  always  that  in  any  urban  sanitary  district  the  urban 
sanitary  authority  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  continue 
to  act  in  execution  of  any  act  or  local  act  or  provisional  order  in  force 
within  such  district  immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  in 
the  execution  of  which  at  such  time  the  body  by  this  act  constituted 
such  m-ban  authority  was  acting ;  and  provided  further,  that  in  any 
rural  sanitary  district  there  shall  be  transferred  and  attach  to  the 
rural  sanitary  authority,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  authority  which 
may  have  previously  exercised  or  been  subject  to  the  same,  all  powers, 
rigiits,  duties,  capacities,  liabilities,  and  obligations  with  respect  to 
sanitary  matters  under  any  act,  local  act,  or  provisional  order  in  force 
within  such  district,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  immediately  before  the 
passing  of  this  act ;  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  such  act,  local  act,  or  pro- 
visional order  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  shall  be  car- 
ried into  execution  by  the  same  authority  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
every  respect  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed.    If  any  question 
arises  as  to  what  are  sanitary  matters  within  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  as  tp  any  matter  or  thing  affected  by  this  section,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  any  such  question  shall 
be  conclusive. 

Where  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts  and  the  Labouring  Classes 
Lodging  Houses  Acts,  or  any  of  them,  are  in  force  within  the  district 
of  any  sanitary  authority,  such  authority  shall  have  all  powers, 
rights,  duties,  capacities,  liabilities,  and  obligations  in  relation  to  such 
acts  exercisable  by  or  attached  to  the  council,  town  commissioners,  or 
other  commissioners  or  persons  acting  in  the  execution  of  the  said 
acts,  or  any  of  them. 

Where  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts  are  not  in  force  within  the 
district  of  any  sanitary  authority,  such  sanitary  authority  may  adopt 
such  acts;  and  where  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Acts  are 
not  in  force  within  the  district  of  any  sanitary  authority,  such 
sanitary  authority  may  adopt  such  acts. 

_  8.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act  the  execu-  Powers  relatiii"' 
tion  of  all  powers  relating  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  ' 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  the  conveyance  of  the  niseaf 
sick  the  disinfection  of  clothes  or  dwellings,  and  the  interment  of  the  vestedin 
dead,  created  by  the  said  act  or  any  other  act,  or  arising  out  of  any  ^"^(1  of 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  shall  vest  exclusively  in  the  *1'""'<1'ms  of 
board  of  guai^dians  of  the  union  in  which  the  district  of  the  sanitary  Ihich^the"' 
authonty  is  situate,  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  shall  be  charged  on  Sanitary 
the  poor  rates  as  expenses  arising  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts  or  the  -^""io"ty 
Medical  Charities  Act,  as  the  case  may  be.  situate. 

9.  Prom  and  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Transferor 
sanitary  authority  of  a  sanitary  district,  in  pursuance  of  this  act  all  Property  to 
such  property,  real  and  personal,  including  all  interest,  easements  Sanitary 
and  rights  in,  to,  and  out  of  property,  real  and  personal  (including  and  eS'of 
things  in  action),  as  belongs  to  or  is  vested  in,  or  would  but  for  thif  trLZ  of 
act  have  belonged  to  or  been  vested  in,  any  authority,  whose  powers  Property  and 
rights,  duties,  capacities,  liabilities,  and  obligations  are  transferred  to  P"^"™" 
the  sanitary  authority,  shall,  so  far  as  such  property  is  applicable  to 
and  for  the  purposes  of  any  such  powers,  rights,  duties,  liabilities 
capacities,  or  obligations,  pass  to  and  vest  in  the  sanitary  authority 
subject  to  all  debts,  liabilities,  and  obligations  exclusively  affecting 
the  property  so  transferred ;  and  where  any  debts,  liabilities,  or  obi  ga? 
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tions  affect  such  property  together  with  other  property,  then  subject 
only  to  such  part  of  such  debts,  liabilities,  and  obligations  as  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  amount  of  such  debts,  liabilities,  and  obligations  the 
proportion  which  the  property  so  transferred  bears  to  the  whole 
property  affected  by  such  debts,  liabilities,  and  obligations. 

All  debts,  liabilities,  and  obligations  subject  to  which  any  such 
property  has  been  transferred,  or  which  previously  to  such  transfer 
were  incurred  by  the  authority  whose  powers,  rights,  duties,  liabilities, 
capacities,  and  obligations  are  so  transferred  in  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  and  rights,  or  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  or  by  reason  of 
such  liabilities  and  obligations,  may  be  enforced  against  the  sanitary 
authority  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might 
have  been  enforced  against  the  authority  from  which  such  transfer  has 
taken  place  ;  and  such  last-mentioned  authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
discharged  from  such  debts,  liabilities,  and  obligations. 

All  property  by  this  section  transferred  to  a  sanitary  authority  shall 
be  held  by  it  upon  trust  for  the  district  or  several  places  respectively 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  which  such  property  belonged,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  which  such  property  was  held  previously  to  its  transfer. 

10.  Every  medical  officer  of  a  dispensary  district  shall  be  a  sanitary 
officer  for  such  district,  or  for  such  part  thereof  as  he  shall  personally 
be  in  charge  of,  with  such  additional  salary  as  the  sanitary  authority 
thereof  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  and  every  sanitary  authority,  whether  urban  or  rural,  shall 
appoint  such  other  sanitary  officers,  including  a  medical  superinten- 
dent officer  of  health  when  deemed  necessary,  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  shall  ia  each  case  direct,  with  such  salaries  or  additional 
salaries  as  the  said  sanitary  authority  shall  determine,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  and  the  said  board  shall 
assign  to  the  dispensary  medical  officers,  and  to  the  other  sanitary 
officers,  if  any,  and  to  the  medical  superintendent  officer  of  health,  if 
such  an  officer  be  appointed  for  the  sanitary  district,  their  respective 
duties  and  functions  in  the  discovery  or  inspection  or  removal  of 
nuisances,  in  the  supply  of  pure  water,  in  the  making  or  repairing  of 
sewers  and  drains,  or  in  generally  superintending  the  execution  of  the 
sanitary  laws  within  the  district. 

Every  such  salary  or  additional  salary  so  determined  or  approved 
shall  be  payable  from  such  local  fund  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
shall  indicate  as  properly  chargeable  therewith,  and  such  part  thereof 
as  Parliament  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  shall  be  recouped  to  such 
local  fund  out  of  moneys  to  be  voted  by  Parliament ;  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall  have  the  same  powers  with  regard  to  the 
qualification,  appointment,  duties,  regulation  of  salary,  and  tenure  of 
office  of  every  sanitary  officer  as  they  have  in  the  case  of  the  medical 
officer  of  a  dispensary  district :  provided,  with  regard  to  salaries  or 
additional  salaries,  whereof  any  portion  is  to  be  recouped  to  any  local 
fund  from  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  the  amount  of  any  new  salary, 
and  the  proportion  between  any  existing  salary  and  the  addition 
thereto,  shall  be  regulated  according  to  a  scale  to  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

11.  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  may  attend  any 
meetings  of  sanitary  authorities,  or  of  committees  of  sanitary  autho- 
rities, during  the  transaction  of  business  arising  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  sanitary  acts  ;  and  such  inspectors  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  any  inquiry  directed  by  the  said  Local  Government  Board,  in  rela- 
tion to  witnesses  and  their  examination,  the  production  of  papers  and 
accounts,  the  inspection  of  places  and  matters  required  to  be  inspected, 
have  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  or  Burial  Grounds  Acts,  or 
any  of  the  said  acts,  similar  powers  to  those  which  inspectors  have 
under  the  Poor  Law  Acts  and  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act  for  the 
purposes  of  those  acts. 
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12.  All  expenses  incurred  or  payable  by  an  urban  sanitary  autho-  Expenses  of 
rity  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Uiban 
said  acts  or  any  of  them  to  the  contrary,  be  defrayed  as' follows ;  that  futhornv 
is  to  say, 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  the  council  of  a  borough,  out  of  the  borough 

fund  or  borough  rate  : 
(2.)  In  the  case  of  an  urban  sanitary  authority  being  commis- 
sioners under  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  the  first  column  of 
the  table  contained  in  section  three  or  of  any  local  act,  out 
of  any  rate  leviable  by  them  as  such  commissioners  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  district : 
Provided  that  where  an  urban  sanitary  authority  had,  before  the 
passing  of  this  act,  power  to  levy  throughout  the  whole  of  its  district 
a  rate  or  rates  for  paving,  sewering,  or  other  sanitary  purposes,  all 
expenses  incurred  by  such  authority  in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
under  the  Sanitary  Acts  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  such  rate  or  rates, 
except  where  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act  any  such  expenses 
were  chargeable  upon  the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate,  in  which 
case  such  expenses  shall  continue  so  chargeable  :  provided  also,  that 
K^''l  "^"^^  ''°        T^ozaX  Government  Board,  whereby  it 

shall  be  alleged  that  it  would  be  inequitable  or  inconvenient  in  the 
district  of  any  urban  sanitary  authority  that  the  said  expenses  should 
be  borne  as  last  aforesaid,  the  said  board  may,  after  inquiiy,  bv  a 
provisional  order,  alter  the  incidence  of  sucli  charge  in  respect  of  the 
whole  or  some  of  the  expenditure  referred  to,  as  to  them  shall  appear 
■  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

13.  'Ihe  expenses  incurred  by  a  rural  sanitary  authority  under  the  Jj^P^'^' 
banitary  Acts  shall  be  divided  into  general  expenses  and  special  ex-  Sary 
P^5,^^^-    ,  Authority. 

General  expenses,  other  than  those  chargeable  upon  owners  and 
occupiers  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  shall  be  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  and  officers  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses not  determined  by  this  act  or  the  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment iioard  to  be  special  expenses. 

Special  expenses  shall  be  the  expenses  of  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  cleansing  of  sewers  in  any  contributory  place  within  the 
district,  the  providing  a  supply  of  water  to  any  such  place,  the  pro- 
viding, repairing,  and  cleansing  public  wells,  the  lighting  where  duly 
authorized,  the  charges  or  expenses  arising  out  of  or  incidental  to  the 
possession  of  property  transferred  to  the  rural  sanitary  authority  in 
fr^oltx  ^"^'^'1^"'=?  or  contributory  place,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred  or  payable  by  the  sanitary  authority  in  or  in  respect  of  any 
contributory  place  within  the  district,  and  determined  by  the  order  of 
tlie  Local  Government  Board  to  be  special  expenses. 

When  the  rural  sanitary  authority  makes  any  sewers  or  provides 
any  water  supply  or  executes  any  other  work  under  the  Sanitairy  Acts 
tor  the  common  benefit  of  any  two  or  more  contributory  places  within 
us  district  It  may  apportion  the  expense  of  constructing  any  such 
work  and  of  maintaining  the  same,  in  such  proportions  as  it  thinks  iust 
"     f"°""'''"'°7  Pla'^es  ;  and  any  expense  so  apportioned  to 
any  such  contributory  place  shall  be  deemed  to  be  spedal  expenses 
legally  incurred  in  respect  of  such  contributory  place. 
rPfir.r  '"°Jf.''^tcpayers,  or  any  number  of  persons  liable  to  be 
rated  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  rate,  of  any  contributory  place  ii 
tofhTrl  [ f '"^  '"'^  apportionment,  may  send  or  deliver  a  mLorial 
to  the  Loca  Government  Board,  stating  their  grounds  of  coranlaint 
and  the  said  board  may,  after  due  inquiry,  make  such  orde™  in  he 
matter  as  to  it  may  seem  equitable,  and  die  order  so  made  shall  b« 
binding  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  concerned 

on,  n?Ttf  ®^P^"«^«  ^Y^}^  ^^^'""^^^  » "^Of^ino"  fund  to  be  raised 

out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  electoral  divisions  or  parts  thereof  in  he 
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district,  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  each  electoral  division  or 
part  thereof,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Special  expenses  shall  be  a  separate  charge  on  some  contributory 
place  or  places. 

The  following  areas  situated  in  a  rural  sanitary  district  shall  be 
contributory  places  for  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  dispensary  district : 

(2.)  The  electoral  division  : 

(3.)  The  townland  : 
Provided  that  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  have  power  to  de- 
termine on  what  area  of  charge  being  a  contributory  place,  or  consist- 
ing of  contributory  places,  any  special  expenses  shall  be  chargeable, 
whether  incurred  after  the  passing  of  this  act  or  still  due  in  respect  of 
works  executed  before  the  passing  of  this  act. 

14.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  payment  for  special  expenses 
from  the  several  contributory  places  within  its  district,  the  board  of 
guardians,  being  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  shall  levy  the  same 
by  a  special  poundage  rate,  to  be  added  to  the  poor  rate  on  such  con- 
tributory places  and  to  be  collected  therewith  by  the  collectors  of  the 
poor  rate  and  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  guardians  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  union ;  and  the  expenditure  thereof  shall  be  brought  to  account 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  from 
time  to  time  by  any  general  order  direct ;  and  if  not  otherwise  directed 
by  such  general  order,  the  sums  levied  by  such  special  poundage  and 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  guardians  shall  be  applied  by  them 
in  discharge  of  the  special  expenses  incurred  as  aforesaid  on  account 
of  such  contributory  places  respectively. 

15.  Every  sanitary  authority  being  a  port  nuisance  authority  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  her 
Majesty,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Sanitary  Act,  186G,  so  far 
as  the  same  relates  to  the  nuisance  authorities  of  ports  in  Ireland," 
shall,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  be 
empowered  to  purchase,  hire,  or  erect  any  building  either  within  or 
without  the  district  of  such  sanitary  authority  for  the  purpose  of  an 
hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  persons  affected  by  dan- 
gerous contagious  disease,  or  to  purchase  land  either  within  or  with- 
out such  district  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  same,  and  for  these 
purposes  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  are  incorporated  herewith  :  Pro- 
vided always,  that  for  the  purposes  of  such  incorporation  the  terms 
"special  act"  and  "promoters  of  the  undertaking"  in  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  shall  be  construed  to  mean  respectively  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  any  sanitary  authority 
being  such  a  port  nuisance  authority  as  aforesaid. 

16.  Whereas  by  the  Burial  Grounds  (Ireland)  Act,  1856,  section 
eighteen,  it  is  provided  that  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845,  excepting,  among  other  provisions,  the  provisions  of  that  act 
"with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by 
agreement,"  shall  be  incorporated  with  the  said  act,  and  it  is  expe- 
dient that  those  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  should  be  in- 
corporated with  the  said  Burial  Grounds  Act :  Be  it  enacted,  that  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts  "with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise 
than  by  agreement"  shall  be  incorporated  with  the  said  acts,  and  they 
are  hereby  incorporated  therewith. 

Provided  always,  that  before  putting  in  force  any  of  the  powers  of 
the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  lands  other- 
wise than  by  agreement,  any  burial  board  shall  do  all  acts,  matters, 
and  things,  and  proceed  in  manner  prescribed  by  section  four  of  the 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1871,  in  like  manner  in  every  re- 
spect as  if  such  burial  board  were  a  governing  body  desiring  to  put 
the  said  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  in  force ;  and  for  sucli 
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purposes  the  said  section  four  is  incorporated  Iierewith,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  such  incorporation  the  terms  "  governing  body"  and 
"  Chief  Secietary '  in  the  said  section  shall  be  construed  to  mean  re- 
spectively "  burial  board''  and  "  Local  Government  Board." 

17.  No  justice  of  the  peace  shall  be  deemed  incapable  of  acting  as  Justice  not 
such  in  cases  under  the  Burial  Grounds  Acts  by  reason  of  his  being  incapable  to 
a  member  of  any  body  thereby  declared  to  be  the  burial  board  to  exe-  un'/er  Burial 
cute  the  said  acts,  or  by  reason  of  his  being  a  contributor  or  liable  Grounds  Acts 
to  contribute  to  any  rate  or  fund  out  of  which  it  is  by  the  said  acts  by  being 
provided  that  all  charges  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  Buriai'^3 Qgy^j 
the  said  acts,  and  not  recovered  as  thereby  provided,  shall  be  de-  oriiabieto 
frayed.  Rate. 

18.  When  and  so  often  as  representation  with  reference  to  a  burial  Inquiries  by 
ground  or  burials  shall  have  been  made  to  the  Local  Government  and2o'^^'' 
Board  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  Burial  Grounds  (Ireland)  Act,  vic,  c.  98. 
1856,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  (Ireland)  Act,  1872,  inquiry 

may  be  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  place  or  dis- 
trict referred  to  therein,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  thought  fit,  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  such  representation,  and  in  respect  of  the  several  mat- 
ters relating  thereto,  after  notice  shall  have  been  given  as  provided  by 
said  act,  and  of  the  time,  place,  and  subject  of  the  inquiry ;  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  said  board,  or  other 
person  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  board,  to  hold  such  inquiry  ; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  such  and  all  other  inquiries  which  the  said 
board  shall  see  fit  to  direct,  the  several  inspectors,  or  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  board,  shall  have  all  and  every  the  powers  and 
authorities  vested  in  or  conferred  on  poor  law  inspectors  by  the  nine- 
teenth section  of  the  act  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  the  reign 
of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  ninety ;  and  upon  receipt  of  the  re- 
port of  such  inspector  or  other  person  as  to  the  result  of  such  inquiry, 
and  of  the  evidence  taken  thereon,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
board  to  take  the  same  and  the  matter  of  such  representation  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  make  such  order  in  relation  thereto  as  to  them  may 
seem  meet. 

The  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of 
the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  ninety,  is  hereby  incorpo- 
rated with  this  section. 


Union  of  Districts. 

19.  Where  it  appears  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  the  appli-  Formation 
cation  of  the  sanitary  authorities  of  any  sanitary  districts,  or  of  any  United 
of  such  authorities,  and  after  due  inquiry,  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  such  sanitary  districts,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  parts 
thereof,  or  of  any  contributory  places  in  any  rural  sanitary  district  or 
districts,  to  be  formed  into  a  united  district  for  all  or  any  of  the  pur- 
poses following ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  procuring  a  common  supply  of  water;  or 

(.2.)  The  making  a  main  sewer  or  carrying  into  effect  a  system  of 

sewerage  for  the  use  of  all  such  districts  or  contributory  places  ; 

or 

(3.)  For  any  other  purposes  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  or  Burial 
_  Grounds  Acts,  or  of  any  of  the  said  acts, 
the  said  Local  Government  Board  may,  by  provisional  order,  form 
such  districts  or  contributory  places  into  a  united  district. 

20.  The  following  enactments  shall  take  effect  in  relation  to  making  Modeif 

a  provisional  order  forming  a  united  district ;  that  is  to  say,  forming  United 

(1.)  Notice  of  the  provisional  order  shall  be  published  in  some  ^'^trlct 
newspaper  circulating  in  the  district  to  which  it  relates,  and  in 
such  other  manner  as  the  Local  Government  Board  mav 
direct : 
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(2.)  All  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  united  district  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  united  dis- 
trict being  formed,  be  a  first  charge  on  the  rates  leviable  in  the 
united  district  in  pursuance  of  this  act : 

(3.)  The  making  of  a  provisional  order  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  all  the  requirements  of  this  act  in  respect  of  pro- 
ceedings required  to  be  taken  previously  to  the  making  of  such 
provisional  order  have  been  complied  with. 

21.  The  governing  body  of  a  united  district,  shall  be  a  joint  board 
consisting  of  such  ex-oflicio  members  and  of  such  number  of  elective 
members  as  the  Local  Government  Board  may,  by  the  provisional 
order  formiij^  the  district,  determine. 

A  joint  board  shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  such  name  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  provisional  order,  having  a  perpetual  succession 
and  a  common  seal,  with  power  to  acquire  and  hold  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  its  constitution  without  any  licence  in  mortmain. 

No  actor  proceeding  of  a  joint  board  shall  be  questioned  on  account 
of  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  therein. 

No  defect  in  the  qualification  or  election  of  any  person  or  persons 
acting  as  a  member  or  members  of  a  joint  board  shall  be  deemed  to 
vitiate  any  proceedings  of  such  board  m  which  he  or  they  has  or  have 
taken  part. 

Any  minute  made  of  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  a  joint  board,  if 
signed  either  at  the  meeting  at  which  such  proceedings  took  place  or 
at  the  next  ensuing  meeting  by  any  person  purporting  for  the  time 
being  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence 
of  such  proceedings  in  all  legal  proceedings,  without  further  proof ; 
and  until  the  contrary  is  proved  every  meeting  of  a  joint  board  where 
minutes  have  been  so  made  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  duly  convened  and  held,  and  all  the  members  thereof  to 
have  been  duly  qualified. 

No  member  of  a  joint  board  by  being  party  to  or  executing  in  his 
capacity  of  member  any  contract  or  other  instrument  on  behalf  of  the 
board,  or  otherwise  exercising  any  of  the  powers  given  to  the  board, 
shall  be  subject  individually  to  any  action,  suit,  trial,  prosecution, 
or  other  legal  proceeding  ;  and  a  joint  boardmay  apply  any  moneys  from 
time  t6  time  coming  into  its  hands  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any 
costs  of  legal  proceedings  or  damages  it  may  incur  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  granted  to  it :  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
exempt  any  member  of  a  joint  board  from  liability  to  be  surcharged 
with  the  amount  of  any  pnyment  which  may  be  disallowed  by  the 
auditor  in  the  accounts  of  such  joint  board,  and  which  such  member 
authorized  or  joined  in  authorizing. 

22.  The  provisional  order  forming  a  united  district  under  this  act 
shall  define  the  purposes  for  which  such  united  district  is  formed,  and 
the  powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities,  liabilities,  and  obligations  under 
the  Sanitary  Acts  which  the  joint  board  is  authorized  to  exercise  or 
perform  or  'is  made  subject  to,  and  shall  contain  regulations  as  to  the 
qualificationand  mode  of  election  of  elective  members  of  the  jointboard, 
as  to  their  continuance  inoiBce,as  to  casual  vacancies  in  the  joint  board, 
as  to  its  meetings  and  officers,  and  any  other  matter  or  thing,  includ- 
ing the  adjustment  of  present  and  future  liabilities  and  property  with 
respect  to  which  the  Local  Govemraent  Board  may  think  fit  to  make 
any  regulations  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  united  districts. 

Upon  the  constitution  of  a  joint  board  the  sanitary  authorities 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  component  districts  or  contributory  places 
shall  cease  to  exercise  therein  any  powers,  or  to  perform  any  duties, 
or  to  be  subject  to  anv  liabilities  or  obligations  which  the  joint  board 
is  authorized  to  exercise  or  perform  or  is  made  subject  to  ;  neverthe- 
less the  said  joint  board  may  delegate  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  any 
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component  district  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  powers  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  its  duties,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

23.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  joint  board  in  pursuance  of  this  Expenses 
act,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  provisional  order,  shall  be  jncuired  by- 
defrayed  out  of  a  common  fund  to  be  contributed  by  the  component  ho'^'to  bg"^*^' 
districts  or  contributory  places,  in  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  defrayed, 
the  property  in  each  district  or  contributory  place,  such  value  to  be 
ascertained  according  to  the  valuation  list  iu  force  for  the  time 

being. 

A  joint  board  may  borrow  and  take  up  at  interest  on  the  credit 
of  such  common  fund  any  sums  of  money  necessary  for  defray- 
ing any  such  expenses,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland)  Act,  1871,  with  respect  to  borrowing  under  that  act, 
as  the  same  are  amended  by  this  act. 

24.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  payment  from  component  districts  Payment  of 
of  the  sums  to  be  contributed  by  them,  the  joint  board  shall  issue  its  to  joint""""* 
precept  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  each  component  districtstating  the  Board. 

sum  to  be  contributed  by  it  and  requiring  such  authority,  within 
a  time  limited  by  the  precept,  to  pay  the  sums  therein  mentioned  to 
the  joint  board  or  to  such  person  as  the  joint  board  may  direct. 

Any  sum  mentioned  in  a  precept  addressed  by  a  joint  board  to  a 
sanitary  authority  as  aforesaid  shall  be  a  debt  due  from  it,  and  may 
be  recovered  accordingly  ;  such  contribution,  in  the  case  of  a  rural 
sanitary  authority,  being  deemed  to  be  general  expenses. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  payment  from  contributory  places  of 
the  sums  to  be  contributed  by  them,  the  joint  board  shall  have  the 
same  powers  of  issuing  precepts  and  of  recovering  the  amounts  named 
therein  as  if  such  contributory  places  formed  a  rural  sanitary 
district,  and  the  joint  board  were  the  sanitary  authority  thereof. 

25.  A  sanitary  authority  unto  whose  district  the  district  of  another       of  sewer 
sanitary  authority  is  subjacent  may,  by  agreement  with  the  last-  di>trict'for°' 
mentioned  authority,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  outfall  of 
Board  given  on  the  application  of  the  first-named  authority,  after  public  district 
inquiry,  if  the  said  Local  Government  Board  think  such  inquiry 
necessary,  cause  the  sewers  of  its  district  to  communicate  for  the 

purpose  of  outfall  with  the  sewers  of  the  subjacent  district,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  reception,  disinfection,  distribution,  and  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  such  first-named  authority  by  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
jacent district,  or  for  all,  any,  or  either  of  those  purposes,  upon  such 
terms  as  to  payment  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  as  to  making  and 
maintaining  the  outfall,  and  with  and  subject  to  such  conditions, 
precautions,  and  restrictions  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
sanitary  authorities,  or  in  case  of  dispute  shall  be  settled  by  the  Local 
Government  Board :  provided  that  so  far  as  practicable  storm  waters 
shall  be  prevented  from  flowing  from  the  sewers  of  the  higher  into  the 
sewers  of  the  subjacent  district,  and  that  the  sewage  of  other  districts 
or  places  shall  not  be  permitted  by  the  sanitary  authority  of  the 
higher  district  to  pass  into  their  sewers  so  as  to  be  discharged  through 
such  outfall  into  the  sewers  of  the  subjacent  district  without  the  con- 
sent of  such  last- mentioned  district;  and  all  expenses  incurred  in 
pursuance  of  this  section  by  the  said  sanitary  authorities,  or  either  of 
them,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses  incurred  by  them  respectively 
m  performance  of  their  duties  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  and  be 
respectively  payable  accordingly  out  of  the  rates  out  of  which  such 
expenses  are  by  this  act  made  payable,  or  out  of  moneys  duly  bor- 
rowed on  the  credit  of  such  rates. 

Repeal  of  Acts. 

26  The  Local  Government   Board   may,   on  the    application  Repeal  of 
of    the  sanitary  authority  of  any  district,  by  provisional  order,  Loiai  Act,. 
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wholly  or  partially  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  any  local  acts,  other 
than  acts  for  the  conservancy  of  rivers,  in  force  in  such  district,  and 
not  conferring  powers  or  privileges  upon  corporations,  companies, 
undertakers,  or  individuals  for  their  own  pecuniary  benefit,  which  re- 
late to  the  same  subject  matters  as  the  Sanitary  Acts,  and  may  in  like 
manner  extend  the  provisions  of  any  such  local  act  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  district  comprised  therein,  or  diminish  the  area  to  which  any 
such  local  act  shall  apply. 

Provisions  as  to  the  Acquisition  of  Property,  ^c. 

27.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  powers  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  may,  where  the  same  may  be  put  in  force  with  respect 
to  the  taking  of  land  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  be  applied  to  all  ease- 
ments and  rights  in,  over,  under,  or  upon  land,  whether  situated 
within  or  without  the  district  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

28.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  Sanitary  Acts, 
any  sanitary  authority  may  buy  up  any  water  mill,  dam,  or  weir 
which  interferes  with  the  proper  drainage  of  or  the  supply  of  water  to 
Its  district ;  and  may  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  district  with 
water  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes  purchase  either  within  or 
without  its  district  any  land  covered  with  water,  or  any  water  or  right 
to  take  or  convey  water  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  any  of  the 
properties  aforesaid,  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  shall  be  incorporated 
with  this  section  :  provided  always  that  before  putting  in  force  any 
of  the  powers  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  a 
sanitary  authority  shall  do  all  acts,  matters,  and  things,  and  proceed 
in  manner  prescribed  by  section  four  of  the  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1871,  in  like  manner  in  every  respect  as  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  governing  body  desiring  to  put  the  said  pro- 
visions of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  in  force  ;  and  for  such  purposes  the 
said  section  four  is  incorporated  herewith,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
such  incorporation  the  terms  "governing  body''  and  "  Chief  Secre- 
tary" in  the  said  section  shall  be  construed  to  mean  respectively 
"  sanitary  authority"  and  "  Local  Government  Board." 

29.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  enable  any  sanitary  autho- 
rity to  injuriously  affect  the  navigation  of  any  river  or  canal,  or  to 
divert  or  diminish  any  supply  of  water  of  right  belonging  to  any  such 
river  or  canal,  or  to  injuriously  affect  the  supply,  quality,  or  fall  of 
water  contained  in  any  reservoir  or  stream,  or  any  feeders  of  such 
reservoir  or  stream  belonging  to  or  supplying  any  waterwork  es- 
tablished by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  cases  where  any  company  or  in- 
dividual are  entitled  for  their  own  benefit  to  the  use  of  such  reservoir 
or  stream,  or  to  the  supply  of  water  contained  in  such  feeders,  without 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  company  or  corporation  in  whom  such 
waterworks  may  be  vested,  or  of  the  parties  so  entitled  to  the  use  of 
such  reservoirs,  streams,  and  feeders,  and  also  of  the  owners  thereof 
in  cases  where  the  owners  and  parties  so  entitled  are  not  the  same 
person. 

30.  The  notices  which,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland)  Act,  1871,  are  required  to  be  given  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December  may  be  given  in  the  mouths  of  September 
and  October,  or  of  October  and  November,  but  no  inquiry  preliminary 
to  the  provisional  order  to  which  such  notices  refer  shall  be  held  in 
either  of  such  two  last  mentioned  cases  until  the  expiration  of  one 
month  from  the  end  of  the  second  of  the  two  months  in  which  the 
notices  are  given. 

31.  Any  urban  sanitary  authority  not  heretofore  empowered  to  do  so 
may  let  temporarily,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
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Government  Board,  any  land  or  premises  which  they  may  possess,  as  "ty  may  let 
and  when  they  can  conveniently  spare  the  same.  Land  or 

Miscellaneous. 

32.  If  any  officer  of  any  body  by  this  act  constituted  the  sanitary  Compensa- 
aiithority  of  any  district  is,  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act  or  of  any  '° 
provisional  order  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  removed  from  oertata^ cases 
his  office  or  deprived  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  emoluments  of  hisoflice, 

and  is  not  employed  in  an  office  of  equal  value,  and  with  equal  privi- 
leges, by  such  sanitary  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
by  order  award  to  such  officer  such  compensation  as  the  said  board 
may  think  just ;  and  such  compensation  may  be  by  way  of  annuity 
or  otherwise,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  authority  of  the  sanitary  district 
in  which  such  officer  held  his  office  out  of  the  rates  applicable  to  sani- 
tary purposes  within  that  district. 

33.  Where  in  any  local  acts  the  consent,  sanction,  or  confirmation  ^/Locai"''^"'^ 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  Government 
the  Privy  Council  is  required  with  respect  to  the  borrowing  of  any  Board  re- 
money,  to  the  giving  effect  to  any  bye-laws,  or  to  the  appointment  of  ^^^^^^  i° 
any  officer  for  sanitary  purposes,  the  consent,  sanction,  or  confirma- 

tion  of  the  Local  Government  Board  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  be  required  instead  of  that  of  the  authorities  above  named. 

The  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  not  that  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  be  required  to  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts. 

The  powers  vested  in  or  exercisable  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  State  under  the  Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act, 
1847,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  Ireland,  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  may  in  Ireland  be  exercised  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Theapprovalof  theLocal Government  Board,  andnotthat  of  theLord 
Lieutenant,  shall  be  required  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
analysts  under  the  act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  chapter  eighty-four,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  the  session  of  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-six 
years  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  chapter  seventy-four. 

If  any  question  arises  as  to  what  are  sanitary  purposes  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section,  the  determination  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  such  question  shall  be  conclusive. 

34.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  order  in  council,  Tran-fev  of 
at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  bun-  powers  and 
dred  and  seventy-five,  to  direct  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  dmles  of 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  "Alkali  Act,  1863,"  and  any  act  amendino'  Board  of 
the  same,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  ilkauTct^^ 
from  and  after  the  date  of  such  order,  or  if  no  such  order  shall  be  1SG3,  to  ' 
made,  then  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  Local  Govern- 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  ^oa.xi. 
of  Trade  under  the  said  acts  shall  be  transferred  to  and  be  exercisable 

and  performed  in  Ireland  by  theLocal  Government  Board  ;  and  "  the 
Local  Governjnent  Board  for  Ireland"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  "  Board  of  Trade"  wherever  the  latter  expression  occurs 
in  the  said  acts. 

35.  Upon  the  application  of  any  authority  from  whom  or  to  whom  Settlement 
any  powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities,  liabilities,  obligations,  and  pro-  differences 
pcrty,  or  any  of  them,  are  transferred  or  alleged  or  claimed  to  be  "fn' 
transferred  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  upon  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  at  of  powers  or 
any  time  thereafter  by  the  operation  of  this  act  or  of  any  provisional  property  to 
order  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  or  of  any  person  affected  Sanitary 

by  such  transfer,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  by  order  settle  '^■"''^''"'■J'- 
any  doubt  or  difference  and  adjust  any  accounts  arising  out  of  or  inci- 
dental to  such  powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities,  liabilities,  obligations, 
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or  property,  or  to  the  transfer  thereof,  and  direct  the  parties  by  whom 
and  to  whom  any  moneys  found  to  be  due  are  to  be  paid,  and  the 
mode  of  raising  such  moneys ;  and  any  provisions  contained  in  any 
order  so  made  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  and 
to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section,  subject  to  this  pro- 
viso, that  where  any  such  order  directs  any  rate  to  be  made  or  other 
act  or  thing  to  be  done  which  the  party  required  to  make  or  do  would 
not,  apart  from  the  provisions  of  this  act,  have  been  enabled  to  make 
or  do  by  law,  such  order  shall  be  provisional  only  until  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  parliament. 

36.  Where,  under  the  directions  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  chief  officer  of  police  in  any  place  institutes  proceedings  under  the 
sixteenth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  l8C(i,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  sanitary  authority  in  default  all  such  expenses  in 
and  about  such  proceedings  as  he  may  incur,  and  as  shall  not  be  paid 
by  the  party  proceeded  against  :  provided  always,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  act  as  amended  hereby,  the  term  chief  officer  of 
police  shall  mean  in  any  place  within  the  police  district  of  Dublin 
metropolis  either  of  the  commissioners  of  police  for  the  said  district, 
and  in  any  place  elsewhere  the  sub-inspector  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary in  whose  district  such  place  is  situate. 

37.  When  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  have  at  any  time 
made  any  order  under  the  forty-ninth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1866,  limiting  the  time  for  the  performance  by  any  sanitary  authority 
of  its  duty,  such  order  may  be  enforced  by  writ  of  mandamus,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  in  the  said  section  contained  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  in  the  event  of  the  continued  default  of  the 
sanitary  authority. 

38.  Any  payment  to  any  member  of  a  sanitary  authority  or  burial 
board  for  acting  as  counsel,  solicitor,  attorney,  or  agent  for  such 
authority  or  board  shall  be  illegal ;  and  if  any  member  of  any  such 
authority  or  board  .shall  so  act,  or  shall  accept  or  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  profit  under  such  authority  or  board  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, or  shall  in  any  manner  directly  or  indirectly  be  concerned  in  any 
bargain  or  contract  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  authority  or 
board,  or  participate  in  the  profits  thereof,  then  and  in  every  such 
case  such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  such  authority  or 
board,  and  his  office  as  such  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

39.  Every  urban  sanitary  authority  shall,  when  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  by  order  so  direct,  make  due  provision  for  the  proper 
cleansing  of  streets  which  such  authority  is  obliged  to  maintain  and 
repair,  the  removal  of  house  refuse  from  premises,  and  the  cleansing 
of  earth  closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  within  its  district. 

If  any  sanitary  authority  having  made  such  provision  fail,  without 
reasonable  excuse,  after  notice  in  writing  from  the  occupier  of  any 
house  situated  in  such  district  requiring  such  authority  to  remove  any 
house  refuse,  or  to  cleanse  any  earth-closet,  privy,  cesspool,  or  ash- 
pit belonging  to  such  house,  or  used  by  the  inmates  or  occupiers 
thereof,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  removed  or  cleansed,  as  the  case  may 
be,  within  seven  days,  the  sanitary  authority  shall  on  summary  con- 
viction be  liable  to  pay  to  the  occupier  of  such  house  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  shillings  for  every  day  during  which  such  default  con- 
tinues affer  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  seven  days. 

40.  Any  sanitary  authority  may,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  by  it  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  borrow  and  take 
up  at  interest  any  sums  of  money  necessary  for  defraying  any  such 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  subject  to  the  regulations  in  the  Sanitary 

An  urban  sanitary  authority  may  borrow  and  take  up  at  interest 
Buch  money  on  the  credit  of  all  or  any  rates  or  rate  out  of  which  it  is 
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authorised  by  the  Sanitary  Acts  to  pay  any  expenses  incurred  by  it  for 
sanitary  purposes,  and  may  mortgaf^e  any  such  rate  or  rates  to  the 
persons  by  or  on  behalf  of  whom  such  money  is  advanced  for  securing 
the  repayment  to  them  of  the  suras  borrowed,  with  interest  thereon. 

A  rural  sanitary  authority  may  borrow  and  take  up  at  interest  such 
money,  if  intended  to  be  applied  to  purposes  constituting  the  general 
expenses  of  such  authority,  on  the  credit  of  the  common  fund  out  of 
which  such  expenses  are  payable,  and  if  intended  to  be  applied  to 
purposes  constituting  the  special  expenses  of  such  authority,  on  the 
credit  of  any  rate  or  rates  out  of  which  such  expenses  are  payable, 
and  may  mortgage  any  such  rate  or  rates  to  the  persons  by  or  on 
behalf  of  whom  such  money  is  advanced  for  securing  the  repayment 
to  them  of  the  sums  borrowed,  with  interest  thereon. 

The  clauses  of  the  Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  1847,  with  respect 
to  the  mortgages  to  be  executed  by  the  commissioners  shall,  so  far  as 
the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  incorpo- 
rated with  this  act ;  and  in  the  construction  of  that  act  "  the  special  act" 
shall  mean  this  act ;  "  the  commissioners"  shall  mean  any  authority 
authorised  to  borrow  by  this  act ;  "  the  clerk  of  the  commissioners" 
shall  include  any  ofiScer  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  any  such 
authority. 

The  mortgagees  or  assignees  of  any  mortgage  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  act  may  enforce  payment  of  the  arrears  of  principal  and  interest 
due  to  them  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver. 

41.  Where  any  sanitary  authority  or  joint  board  is  possessed  of  any  P".^^""  °^ 
land,  works,  or  other  property  in  pursuance  and  for  the  purposes  of  money  on 
the  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1867,  such  authority  or  joint  board  may  creditor 
borrow  any  moneys  on  the  credit  of  such  lands,  works,  or  other  Sewage  Land 
property,  and  may  mortgage  such  lands,  works,  or  other  property  to 
any  person  advancing  such  moneys,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects 
as  if  such  sanitary  authority  or  joint  board  were  the  absolute  owner, 
both  at  law  and  in  equity,  of  the  lands,  works,  or  other  property  so 
mortgaged.    The  moneys  so  borrowed  shall  be  applied  for  purposes 
for  which  moneys  may  be  borrowed  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  in  any  way  incumbent  on  the  mortgagees  to  see  to  the 
application  of  such  moneys,  nor  shall  they  be  responsible  for  any 
misapplication  thereof. 

The  powers  of  borrowing  conferred  by  this  section  shall,  where  the 
sums  borrowed  do  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money  of 
such  lands  (but  not  otherwise),  be  deemed  to  be  distinct  from  and  in 
addition  to  the  general  borrowing  powers  conferred  on  a  sanitary 
authority  or  joint  board  by  the  Sanitary  Acts.  The  sanitary  authority 
or  joint  board  may  pay  out  of  any  rates  leviable  by  it  for  sanitary 
purposes  the  interest  on  any  moneys  borrowed  by  such  authority  or 
joint  board  in  pursuance  of  this  section. 

.f,    .      ,.    .   .  Limit  of 

ii.  Any  limit  imposed  on  or  in  respect  of  any  rate  by  any  local  Act  Rating  under 
of  Parliament  shall  not  apply  to  any  rate  required  to  be  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  any  expenses  incurred  by  a  sanitary  authority  ^olxpensei" 
for  sanitary  purposes.  for  sunitery 

43.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  may,  with  the  CommTs-' 
consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  on  the  recom-  sioner,.  of 
mendation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  make  any  loan  to  anv  K"^^^^" 
sanitary  authority,  for  such  objects  as  the  Commissioners  of  her  Knd° 
Majesty  s  Treasury  may  deem  to  be  sanitary  improvements,  inmay  Cd 
pursuance  ot  any  powers  of  borrowing  conferred  by  the  Sanitary  Acts  ^°  Sanitary 
whether  tor  works  already  executed,  or  yet  to  be  executed  ;  such  loan  Authority  on 

tided bTTh'„r;''r ' 'T'r' '^'^''''^ '''''y - p° ' 

Tided  bj  those  acts,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half 
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per  centum  per  annum,  or  such  other  rates  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  said  commissioners,  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  loan  to  be 
made  without  loss  to  the  Exchequer,  on  the  security  of  any  fund  or 
rate  applicable  to  sanitary  purposes,  and  without  requiring  any  further 
or  other  security. 
Provided  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  That  in  determining  the  time  when  a  loan  under  this  section 
shall  be  repayable,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland  shall  have  regard  to  the  probable  duration  and 
continuing  utility  of  the  works  in  respect  of  which  the  same  is 
required  : 

(2.)  That  in  the  case  of  any  loan  already  made  to  any  sanitary 
authority  in  pursuance  of  any  powers  conferred  by  the  Sanitary 
Acts,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  may  reduce 
the  interest  payable  thereon  to  the  rate  of  not  less  than  three 
and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum  : 

(3.)  That  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  loan  under  "  The 
Sanitary  Loans  Act,  1869,"  required  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a 
defaulting  local  authority  after  the  passing  of  this  act. 

44.  Where  in  any  town  in  which  the  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland) 
Act,  1854,  is  in  force  the  provisions  of  that  act  with  respect  to  water 
have  been  adopted,  the  amount  of  any  assessment  under  section  sixty 
of  the  said  act  may,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  in  the  said  section 
contained,  amount  to  but  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

45.  The  twenty-eighth  section  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act,  1871,  shall  extend  to  re-borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
previous  loans,  as  well  as  to  original  loans,  and  be  amended  so  that 
the  following  provision  shall  be  substituted  for  that  contained  in  the 
paragraph  No.  3  ;  namely : 

The  money  so  borrowed  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed,  with  the 
balances  of  all  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  sanitary  authority  under 
the  Sanitary  Acts,  in  the  whole  twice  the  net  annual  value  of  the 
premises  assessable  within  the  district  in  respect  of  which  such  money 
may  be  borrowed,  and  the  time  for  which  the  money  may  be  borrowed 
shall  not  exceed  sixty  years,  instead  of  thirty  years,  as  in  the  said 
section  is  declared : 

Provided  that  where  the  proposed  loan  with  such  balances  would 
exceed  the  net  annual  value  of  such  premises,  the  Local  Government 
Board  shall  not  give  their  sanction  to  the  loan  until  a  local  inquiry 
shall  have  been  held  by  one  of  their  inspectors,  and  his  report  of  the 
result  of  such  inquiry  shall  have  been  received  by  them  : 

Provided  also  that  where  a  loan  is  efiected  to  pay  off  an  existing 
loan,  the  time  for  repayment  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  period  for  which  the  original  loan  was  contracted,  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  shall  in  no 
case  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of  sixty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
original  borrowing. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1871,  and 
the  eighth  section  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Ireland)  Act, 
1872,  are  hereby  repealed,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  apply  to  any 
proceedings  commenced,  but  not  completed  at  the  passing  of  this 
ax:t. 

46.  The  Local  Government  Board  shall  not  make  any  provisional 
order  under  this  act  unless  public  notice  shall  have  been  previously 
given  by  advertisement  in  two  successive  weeks  in  some  newspaper 
published  or  circulating  in  the  district  to  which  such  provisional  order 
relates,  and  after  hearing  any  objections  which  may  be  made  thereto 
by  any  persons  affected  thereby,  and  incases  where  the  subject  matter 
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is  one  to  which  a  local  inquiry  is  applicable,  until  it  has  made,  by  one 
of  its  inspectors,  a  local  inquiry  of  which  public  notice  lias  been 
given  and  at  which  all  persons  interested  have  been  permitted  to 
attend  and  make  objections. 

The  Local  Government  Board  may  submit  to  Parliament  for  confir- 
mation any  provisional  order  made  by  it  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  but 
any  such  provisional  order  shall  be  of  no  force  whatever  unless  and 
until  it  is  confirmed  by  Parliament.  If  while  the  bill  confirming  such 
order  is  pending  in  either  House  of  Parliament  a  petition  is  presented 
against  any  provisional  order  comprised  therein,  the  bill,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  such  order,  may  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  the 
petitioners  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and  oppose  as  in  the  case  of  a 
bill  for  a  special  act. 

Any  act  confirming  any  provisional  order  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
Sanitary  Acts,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  repealed,  altered,  or  amended 
by  any  provisional  order  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
duly  confirmed  by  Parliament.  The  Local  Government  Board  may 
revoke,  either  wholly  or  partially,  any  provisional  order  made  by  them 
before  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Parliament ;  but  such  revocation  shall 
not  be  made  whilst  the  bill  confirming  the  order  is  pending  in  either 
House  of  Parliament. 

47.  The  reasonable  costs  of  any  sanitary  authority  in  respect  of  Costs  of  prn- 
pro^dsional  orders  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  or  any  of  visional  orders, 
such  acts,  and  of  the  inquiry  preliminary  thereto,  as  sanctioned  by 

the  Local  Government  Board,  whether  in  promoting  or  opposing  the 
same,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses  properly  incurred  for  sanitary 
purposes  by  the  sanitary  authority  interested  in  or  affected  by  such 
provisional  orders,  and  such  costs  shall  be  paid  accordingly ;  and  if 
thought  expedient  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  sanitary 
authority  may  contract  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  such 
costs. 

48.  Every  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  Sanitary  Orders  of 
Acts  (unless  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  said  acts)  shall  be  published  ti^^  Local 
in  such  manner  as  that  board  may  direct ;  and  every  general  order  goardTow'* 
of  the  Local    Government  Board   made    in  pursuance   of  the  to  be  published. 
Poor  Law  Acts  shall  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  and  when 

so  published  shall  take  effect  in  like  manner  and  shall  be  of  as  much 
force  and  validity  as  any  general  order  made  and  sent  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  last-mentioned  acts,  and  no  further  proceeding  shall 
be  necessary  in  such  behalf ;  and  as  regards  any  single  order  of  the 
said  board  made  in  pursuance  of  the  said  last-mentioned  acts,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  henceforth  to  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  clerk  to  the 
justices  of  the  petty  sessions. 

49.  The  accounts  of  every  sanitary  authority  shall  be  made  up  in  Audit  of 
such  form  and  to  such  day  or  days  in  every  year  as  may  be  appointed  Accounts, 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  each  case.   The  accounts  of  a 
sanitary  authority  shall  be  audited  by  such  auditor  of  the  accounts 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall 
appoint  for  the  purpose.  An  auditor  shall  with  respect  to  the  accounts 

of  sanitary  authorities  under  this  section  have  the  like  powers,  and  be 
subject  to  the  like  obligations  in  every  respect,  as  in  case  of  the  audit 
under  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1871,  as  amended  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  (Ireland)  Act,  1872,  and  any  person 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  auditor  shall  have  the  like  rights  and 
remedies  as  in  the  case  of  such  last-mentioned  audit. 

Fourteen  days'  notice  of  any  audit  under  the  said  acts  or  this  act 
shall  be  sufficient,  anything  in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

60.  Every  sanitary  authority  shall  have  power  to  direct  the  destruc-  Sanitarv  Au- 
tion  of  any  bedding,  clothing,  or  other  articles  which  have  been  thority  may' 
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exposed  to  infection  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  and  to 
give  compcnsntion  for  the  same. 

51.  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  at  its  discretion,  by  notice 
to  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  declare  the  enactment  contained 
in  section  thirty-five  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1806,  to  be  in  force  in  the 
district  of  any  sanitary  authority,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  in 
the  said  section  contained  ;  and  from  and  after  the  publication  of  such 
notice  the  sanitary  authority  named  tlierein  shall  be  empowered  to 
make  regulations  in  respect  of  the  matters  in  that  section  mentioned, 
but  such  regulations  shall  not  be  of  any  validity  unless  and  until  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Regulations  made  under  the  said  section  may  extend  to  ventilation 
of  rooms,  paving  and  drainage  of  premises,  and  to  notices  to  be  given 
and  precautions  to  be  taken  in  case  of  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disease. 

52.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging  house  which  is  registered 
under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses'  Acts,  and  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  every  slaughter-house  causing  the  same  to  be  licensed  or  registered, 
as  the  ease  may  be,  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  shall,  when  required  to 
do  so  by  the  sanitary  authority  registering  or  licensing  the  same,  cause 
a  notice  with  the  words  "  Registered  Lodging  House,"  or  "Licensed 
or  Registered  Slaughter-house,"  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  affixed  on 
some  conspicuous  place  on  the  outside  of  the  premises,  where  the  same 
can  be  seen  by  any  inspector  or  ofiicer  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

Such  notice  shall  be  affixed  within  one  month  after  the  registration 
or  licence,  as  the  case  may,  and  shall  be  continued  undefaced  and 
legible  so  long  as  the  premises  are  used  for  the  purpose. 

Every  person  who  shall  make  default  in  this  respect,  or  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  affix  or  renew  such  notice  after  requisition  in 
writing  from  the  sanitary  authority,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £5  for  every  offence,  and  of  10s.  for  every  day  that  the 
neglect  shall  continue  after  conviction. 

53.  If  it  shall  be  represented  to  any  sanitary  authority  that  within 
their  district  the  water  in  any  well,  public  or  private,  or  supplied  from 
any  public  pump,  is  so  polluted  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  such 
authority  may  apply  to  any  justices  ha.ving  jurisdiction  within  their 
district,  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  for  an  order  to  remedy  the  same, 
and  thereupon  such  justices  shall  summon  the  person  occupying  the 
premises  to  which  the  well  belongs,  if  it  be  private,  and  as  regards 
any  public  well  or  pump,  such  person  (if  any)  as  shall  be  alleged  in 
the  application  lo  be  interested  in  the  same,  and  shall  either  dismiss 
the  application  or  make  such  an  order  in  the  case,  by  directing  the 
well  or  pump  to  be  permanently  or  temporarily  closed,  or  the  water  to 
be  used  for  certain  purposes  only,  or  providing  otherwise,  as  shall 
appear  to  them  to  be  requisite  to  prevent  injury  to  the  health  of 
persons  drinking  the  water. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  inquiry  the  said  justices  may  cause  the 
water  to  be  analyzed  at  the  cost  of  the  sanitary  authority  applying. 

And  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  such  authority  in  and  about  the 
procuring  of  this  order,  and  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  funds  applicable  to  their  general  expenditure  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  rural  sanitary  authority,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  special 
expenses  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sanitary  Acts. 

Provided  that  where  the  order  is  made  in  respect  of  any  private 
well,  any  person  aggrieved  thereby  may  appeal  againsi  the  same  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  ninety-third  section  of  the  Towns  Improve- 
ment (Ireland)  Act,  1854,  and  with  the  same  incidents  and  conse- 
quences. 

Where  the  justices  dismiss  the  application  they  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  award  such  costs  to  the  person  summoned  as  to  them  shall  appear 
to  be  reasonable. 
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64.  For  the  purposes  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  Hospital,  when 
1866,  every  hospital  or  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  which  shall  '°  '^^J^'"^!* 
be  declared  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  situated  district, 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  district  of  any  sanitary  authority, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the 
district  of  such  sanitary  authority. 

Where  a  justice  shall  make  an  order  under  that  section  for  the 
removal  of  a  sick  person  to  an  hospital  or  other  place,  he  shall  address 
it  to  such  police  or  other  officer  as  he  shall  consider  expedient;  and 
every  person  wilfully  disobeying  the  order,  or  obstructing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary 
conviction  before  two  justices,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing £10. 

55.  The  right  of  complaint  given  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Extension  of 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  plaint°undeT 
chapter  seventy-seven,  shall  extend  to  nuisances  in  any  place,  whether  Nuisances 
on  private  or  public  premises,  and  may  be  exercised  by  any  inhabi-  Removal 
tant  in  surh  place,  or  any  owner  of  premises  situated  therein,  or  any  ^'^^'^  (ls60). 
other  person  aggrieved  or  injuriously  affected  thereby, 

66.  The  second  section  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England  P™^'" 
(Amendment)  Act,  1863,  shall  extend  to  milk  in  the  same  manner  as  Nui'sances 
if  the  word  "  milk"  had  been  introduced  after  the  word  "  flour"  wher-  KemovMi  Act 
ever  the  word  "  flour"  occurs  in  the  said  section  ;  and  the  justice  who,  for  England 
under  the  said  section,  is  empowered  to  convict  the  offender  therein  A^l^'^iof?®'''^ 
described  may  be  other  than  the  justice  who  may  have  ordered  the  toVxtend  to 
article  to  be  disposed  of  or  destroyed.  milk. 

57.  On  complaint  made  by  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  by  any "''y 
inspector  or  other  officer  of  a  sanitary  authority  upon  oath,  any  justice  aL^s'ttce^to''^ 
may  grant  a  warrant  to  any  such  officer  to  enter  any  building  or  part  searcli  for 

of  a  building  or  other  place  in  which  the  complainant  has  reasonable  unsound  food, 
ground  for  believing  that  any  animal,  carcass,  meat,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  flour,  or  milk,  intended  for  sale  for 
the  food  of  man,  which  is  so  diseased,  unsound,  or  unwholesome  as  to 
be  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  is  kept  or  concealed,  and  to  search  for, 
seize,  and  carry  away  any  such  animal,  carcass,  meat,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  fr  it,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  flour,  or  milk,  in  order  to  have  the 
same  dealt  with  in  manner  provided  by  law  ;  and  any  person  obstruct- 
ing any  such  officer  in  performance  of  any  duty  under  this  section 
shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  to  which  he  maybe  subject 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeaing  £20.  ' 

58.  If  any  registrar,  or  any  officer  appointed  by  the  guardians  to  Justices  may 
enfoice  the  provisions  of  the  acts  relating  to  vaccination  in  Ireland  i^^a^e  an 
shall  give  information  in  writing  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  that  he  has  v^onnZ\fr^ 
reason  to  believe  that  any  cliild  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  being  of  any  child 
withm  the  union  or  district  for  which  the  informant  acts,  has  not  been  "nder  fourteen 
successfully  vaccinated,  and  that  he  has  given  notice  to  the  father  or 

mother  of  the  said  child,  or  to  the  person  having  the  care,  nurture,  or 
custody  of  such  child,  to  procure  its  being  vaccinated,  and  that  this 
notice  has  been  disregarded,  the  justice  may  summon  such  fatiier  or 
mother  or  person  to  appear  with  the  child  before  him  at  a  certain 
time  and  place,  and  upon  the  appearance,  if  the  justice  shall  find  after 
such  examination  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  that  the  child  has  not 
been  vaccinated,  nor  has  already  had  the  small-pox,  he  may,  if  he  see 
tit,  make  an  order  under  his  hand  and  seal  directing  such  child  to  be 
vaconatcd  wtthin  a  certain  time  ;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time, 
the  child  shall  not  have  been  so  vaccinated,  or  shall  not  be  shown  to  be 
then  unfit  to  be  vaccinated,  or  to  be  insusceptible  of  vaccination  the 
person  upon  whom  such  order  shall  have  been  made  shall  be  prbce'eded 
against  summarily,  and,  unless  he  can  show  some  reasonable  ground 
for  his  omission  to  carry  the  order  into  effect,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  20s.  ^  '°  * 
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Provided,  that  if  the  justice  .shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  person  i.s 
improperly  brought  before  him,  and  shall  refuse  to  make  any  order  for 
the  vaccination  of  the  child,  lie  may  order  the  informant  to  pay  to 
such  person  such  sum  of  money  as  he  shall  consider  to  be  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  his  expenses  and  loss  of  time  in  attending  before  the 
justice. 

59.  If  any  owner  or  occupier  or  person  employed  to  let  for  hire,  or 
to  show  for  the  purposes  of  letting  for  hire,  any  house  or  part  of  a 
house,  when  questioned  by  any  person  negociating  for  the  hire  of  such 
house  or  part  of  a  house  as  to  the  fact  of  there  being  in  such  house,  or 
having  within  three  months  previously  been  therein,  any  person  suffer- 
ing from  an  infectious,  contagious,  or  epidemic  disease,  knowingly 
makes  a  false  answer  to  such  question,  the  person  so  answering  falsely 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  con\'iction,  and, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  justices  having  cognizance  of  the  case,  be  liable 
to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing one  month,  or  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20. 

60.  Any  person  wilfully  neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey  or  carry  out 
or  obstructing  the  execution  of  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  made  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  section  fifty-two  of  the  Sanitary 
Act,  1 866,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  con- 
viction, and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 

Legal  Proceedings. 

61.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  every  Sanitary  Authority 
shall,  as  respects  the  service  of  notices  in  pursuance  of  the  Sanitary 
Acts  by  or  on  behalf  of  or  on  such  authority,  and  as  respects  all  legal 
proceedings,  matters,  and  things  to  be  taken  or  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
Sanitary  Acts  by  or  on  behalf  of  or  to  such  authority,  stand  in  the 
same  position  in  all  respects  in  which  previously  to  the  passing  of  this 
act  any  authority  stood  whose  powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities, 
liabilities,  and  obligations  are  transferred  to  such  authority ;  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  a  joint  board  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
Sanitary  Authority. 

62.  Every  notice  required  to  be  given  on  behalf  of  a  sanitary  autho- 
rity shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficient  on  their  behalf  if  it  be  written 
or  printed,  and  purports  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  or  acting  clerk  of 
such  authority. 

63.  All  powers  given  by  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  addition 
to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any  other  powers  conferred  by  act,  local 
act,  provisional  order,  law,  or  custom,  and  such  other  powers  maybe 
exercised  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  passed. 

64.  Any  penalty  recoverable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  recoverable  in  a  summary  way,  with  respect  to  the  police  district 
of  Dublin  metropolis,  subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  any 
act  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  such 
district,  or  the  police  of  such  district ;  and  with  respect  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  before  a  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  petty 
sessions,  subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  "  The  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,"  and  any  act  amending  the  same;  and 
all  such  penalties,  when  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  or  at  the  instance 
of  any  sanitary  authority,  or  any  officer  of  such  authority,  shall  be 
paid  to  such  sanitary  authority,  and  by  the  same  applied  in  aid  of 
their  expenses  under  the  Sanitary  Acts ;  and,  save  as  aforesaid,  all 
such  penalties  shall  be  applied  in  manner  directed  by  "  The  Fines  Act 
(Ireland),  1851,"  and  any  act  amending  the  same. 

65.  Whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  second  year  of  her  Majesty, 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Relief  of  the  destitute  Poor  in 
Ireland,"  it  was  enacted  that  no  instrument  made  in  pursuance  of  that 
act  ,nor  the  appointment  of  any  paid  officer  engaged  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  in  the  management  or  col- 
lection of  the  poor  rate,  shall  be  cliarged  or  chargeable  with  any  stamp 
duty  whatever,  and  it  is  expedient  to  extend  such  exemptions  from 
stamp  duty  to  instruments  and  to  appointments  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Ireland)  Act,  1872  : 
be  it  enacted,  that  no  instrument  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  said  last-mentioned  act,  and  no  appointment  which  has  been 
or  shall  hereafter  bo  made  of  any  paid  officer  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be  charged  or  chargeable  with 
any  stamp  duty  whatever. 

Definitions. 

66.  In  this  act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context,  the  following  oefiuitii 
terms  have  the  meanings  hereinafter  respectively  assigned  to  them ; 
that  is  to  say, 

"Borougli"  means  any  place  for  the  time  being  subject  to  the  act 
of  the  session  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  tlie  reign  of 
King  William  the  Eourth,  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight,  in- 
tituled "  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations 
in  Ireland,"  and  any  act  amending  the  same  : 

"Local  Government  Board"  means  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland  : 

"  Person"  includes  any  body  of  persons,  whether  corporate  or  in- 
corporate : 

"Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Acts"  means  29  and  30 
"Vict.,  c.  44  (Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  and  Dwellings 
Act  (Ireland),  1866)  ;  30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  28  (Labouring  Classes 
Dwelling  Houses  Act,  1867) : 

"Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act"  means  31  and  32  Vict.,  c. 
130  (Artisans  and  Labonrei's  Dwellings  Act,  1868)  : 

"  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act"  means  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  40  (Bake- 
house Regulation  Act,  1863) : 

"  Diseases  Prevention  Act"  means  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  116  (Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1855),  as  amended  by  23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  77 
(An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  for  the  removal  of  Nuisances  and  the 
prevention  of  Diseases),  as  the  same  are  amended  and  extended 
to  Ireland  by  29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  90  : 

"Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts"  means  9  and  10  Vict,  c.  87  (An 
Act  for  promoting  the  voluntary  Establishment  in  Boroughs  and 
certain  Towns  in  Ireland  of  Public  Baths  and  AVash-houses) : 

"  Burial  Grounds  Acts"  means  the  Burial  Grounds  (Ireland)  Act, 
1856,  as  the  same  is  amended  by  the  23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  76. 

"Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts"  means  14  and  15  Vict.,  c.  28 
(Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851);  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  41 
(Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1853),  as  amended  by  23  Vict., 
c.  26 : 

"Sewage  Utilization  Acts"  means  28  and  29  Vict.,  c.  7.')  (The 
Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865) ;  29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  90  (The 
Sanitary  Act,  1866);  30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  113  (The  Sewage 
Utilization  Act,  1807;  and  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  115  (The  Sani- 
tary Act,  1868);  and  32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  100  (The  Sanitary 
Loans  Act,  1869),  as  applied  to  Ireland  by  34  and  35  Vict.,  c. 
109,  and  35  and  36  Vict,,  c.  09  : 

"Nuisances  Removal  Acts"  means  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  121  (The 
Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855);  23  and  24  Vict., 
G.  77  (An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  for  the  removal  of  Nuisances  and 
the  prevention  of  Diseases);  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  117  (The 
Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England  (Amendment)  Act,  1863)  - 
29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  41  (The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  (No  W 
1866);  29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  90  (The  Sanitary  Act,  1866),  aa 

I. 
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amended  by  32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  108 ;  and  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1868,  as  applied  to  Ireland  by  34  and  35  Vict.,  c.  109,  and  35 
and  3C  Vict.,  c.  69  : 

"  Sanitary  Acts"  means  all  the  above  mentioned  acts  and  this  act, 
and  includes  any  amendments  of  such  acts,  and  with  respect  to 
any  urban  sanitary  district,  includes  any  act,  jocal  act,  or  pro- 
visional order  relating  to  the  same  subject  matters  as  the  above- 
mertioncd  acts  in  force  within  such  district: 

"  Sanitary  purposes"  means  any  objects  or  purposes  of  the  Sanitary 
Acts : 

"Sanitary  authority"  means  either  "urban  or  rural  sanitary 
authority" : 

"Lands  Clauses  Acts"  means  and  includes  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  184:5,  as  the  same  is  amended  bj'  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1860,  the  \<&\\- 
^  ways  Act  (Ireland),  1851,  the  Railways  Act  (Ireland),  1860, 

the  Hallways  Act  (Ireland),  1864,  and  the  Railway  Traverse 
Act  : 

"Poor  Law  Acts"  means  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  56,  and  the  acts  amending 

the  same  : 

"  Medical  Charities  Acts"  means  U  and  15  Vict.,  c.  68,  and  the  acts 
amending  the  same. 
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29  and  30  Victokia,  Cap.  90. 

An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Public  Health. 

\llh  August,  1866.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Preliminary. 

Short  title  of  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  The  Saniianj  Act, 
^"^^  1866.  a 


Pabt  I.  b 

Amendment  of  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865. 

Definition  2.  "  Scwer  Authority"  in  this  Act  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 

of  "  Sewer        it  has  in  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1866- c 

Autliority." 

a  Ah  Amendment  for  England  of  this  Act,  31  and  32  Vic,  c.  115,  was  extended  to 
Ireland  by  the  23rd  Sec,  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1871 

b  In  the  application  to  Ireland  of  the  first  part  of  this  Sanitary  Act,  the  changes 
required  by  sec.  56  must  be  observed. 

c  This  definition  of  Sewer  Authority  has  heen  amended  farther  as  regards  Ireland 
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The  words  "Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council"  shall  mean  in  this  Act  ''.Lord 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  any  Chief  Governor  or  Chief  Governors  in  c|,u"^u"" 
Ireland,  acting  by  and  with  the  consent  of  her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  in  Iieland.  .  ,    ,    „  .  ... 

3.  This  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Sewage  ^^^^^^^^'^f^ 
Utilization  Act,  I8li5,  and  the  expression,  "The  bewage  Utilization  28  imd  29  Vic, 
Act,  1865,"  as  used  in  this  or  any  other  Act  of  Parliament  or  other  c.  75. 
document,  slvall  mean  the  said  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865,  as 

amended  by  this  Act. 

[This  section,  by  incorporating  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act  with  this 
Act,  considerably  enlarges  the  powers  which  were  conferred  on  the 
Authorities  ;  for  instance,  the  jurisdiction  of  Boards  of  Guardians  was 
limited  by  the  Schedule  of  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act  to  "  any  town  or 
village  in  any  Union  not  included  in  the  above  descriptions  ;"  but  by 
the  Schedule  to  this  Sanitary  Act  their  jurisdiction  is  enlarged  to 
*'  such  part  of  each  Union  as  is  not  under  another  Sewer  or  Nuisance 
Authority."  By  a  comparison  of  these  two  Schedules,  the  exact 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Authorities  will  be  seen.] 

4.  Any  a  Sewer  Authority  may  from  time  to  time,  at  any  Meeting  Power  to 
specially  convened  for  the  purpose,  form  one  or  more  Committee  or  ^^^''^ 
Committees  consisting  wholly  of  its  own  Members, 6  or  partly  of  its  to^orm' Corn- 
own  Members  arid  partly  of  such  other  Persons  contributing  to  the  mittee  of  its 
Rate  or  Fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  incurred  by  such  authority  own  members 
are  paid,  and  qualified  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Sewer  Authority  otliers. 
may  determine,  and  may  delegate,  with  or  without  conditions  or 
restrictions,  to  any  Committee  so  formed  all  or  any  powers  of  such 

Sewer  Authority,  and  may  from  time  to  time  revoke,  add  to,  or  alter 
any  powers  so  given  to  a  Committee. 

A  Committee  may  elect  a  Chairman  of  its  Meetings.  If  no  Chair- 
man is  elected,  or  if  the  Chairman  elected  is  not  present  at  the  time 
appointed  for  holding  the  same,  the  Members  present  shall  choose  one 
of  their  number  to  be  Chairman  of  such  Meeting.  A  Committee  may 
meet  and  adjourn  as  it  thinks  proper.  The  quorum  of  a  Committee 
shall  consist  of  such  number  of  Members  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Sewer  Authority  that  appointed  it,  or,  if  no  number  be  prescribed,  of 
three  Members.  Every  question  at  a  Meeting  shall  be  determined  by 
a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  present,  and  voting  on  that 
question  ;  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  the  Chairman 
shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

The  proceedings  of  a  Committee  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  any 
vacancy  or  vacancies  amongst  its  Members. 

A  Sewer  Authority  may  from  time  to  time  add  to  or  dimini-h  the 
number  of  the  Members,  or  otherwise  alter  the  constitution,  of  any 
Committee  formed  by  it,  or  dissolve  any  Committee 

A  Committee  of  the  Sewer  Authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
agents  of  that  Authority,  and  the  appointment  of  such  Committee 
shall  not  relieve  tlie  Sewer  Authority  from  any  obligation  imposed  on 
it  by  Act  of  Parli;  ment  or  otherwise,  c 

[Sections  5,  6,  and  7  are  hardly  applicable  in  Ireland.] 


by  section  56.  whicli  provides  that  the  Sewer  Authority  in  Ireland  shiiU  be  that  con- 
tained in  the  fiVit  Schedule  to  this  Act.  The  "  Sower  Authority"  in  Ireland  is  also 
invested  with  powers  to  execute  the  Nuisances  Kemoval  Acts  (.sec.  57),  to  which 
Part  II.  of  tills  Sanitary  Act  relates,  and  to  execute  the  pow  rs  conferred  on  the 
Local  Boards  of  Health  by  the  English  Acts  (see  sees.  11  and  42)  ;  and  the  powers 
of  all  these  authorities  have  Anally  been  tniniferieJ  to  the  Urban  and  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authorities  by  the  PubUc  Health  Act  of  1874. 

a  See  sec.  5  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855. 

b  The  power  to  associate  persons  not  members  of  the  local  authority  with 
members  of  it  evidently  no  longer  exists.    (See  Public  Health  Act,  1871.) 

c  The  Public  Health  Act.  1874,  makes  no  reference  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees ;  but  presumably  they  may  be  constituted. 
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5.  "Where  the  Sewer  Authority  of  a  District  is  a  Vestry,  Select 
Vestry,  or  other  Body  of  Persons  acting  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  prescription,  custom,  or  otherwise,  as  or  instead  of  a 
Vestry  or  Select  Vestry,  it  may,  by  resolution  at  any  Meeting  con- 
vened for  tlic  purpose  after  twenty-one  clear  days'  notice  afii.xed  to 
the  places  where  pai-ocliial  notices  are  usually  affixed  in  its  district, 
form  any  part  of  such  district  into  a  Special  Drainage  District  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  and  thereupon  such  Special 
Drainage  District  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sewage  Utilization 
Act,  18G5,  and  tiie  powers  therein  conferred,  be  deemed  to  be  a  parish 
in  which  a  rate  is  levied  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  of 
which  a  Vestry  is  the  Sewer  Authority;  subject,  as  respects  any 
Meeting  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  in  Vestry,  to  the  Act  of  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Year  of  the  Keign  of  King  George  the  Tliird,  Ciiapter  Sixty- 
nine,  and  the  Acts  amending  tlie  same;  and  any  officer  or  officers 
who  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Sewer  Authority  of 
such  Special  Drainage  District  for  the  purpose  shall  have  within  that 
district  all  the  powers  of  lev}'ing  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  carrying  the  said  Sewage  Utilization  Act  into  effect 
that  they  would  have  if  such  district  were  such  parish  as  aforesaid, 
and  such  rate  were  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  they  were  duly 
appointed  overseers  of  such  parish. 

6.  Where  the  Sewer  Authority  of  any  place  has  formed  a  Special 
Drainage  District  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  if  any  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  place,  not  being  less  than  twenty,  feel  aggrieved 
by  the  formation  of  such  District,  or  desire  any  modification  in  its 
boundaries,  they  may,  by  petition  in  writing  under  their  hands, 
bring  their  case  under  the  consideration  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  said  Secretary  of  State  may 
after  due  investigation  annul  the  formation  of  the  Special  Drainage 
District,  or  modify  its  boundaries  as  he  thinks  just. 

7.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  of  a  Sewer  Authority  forming  a 
Special  Drainage  District  shall  be  published  by  affixing  a  Notice 
thereof  to  the  Church  Door  of  the  Parish  in  which  the  District  is 
situate,' or  of  the  adjoining  Parisli  if  there  be  no  Church  in  the  said 
Parish,  and  by  advertising  Notice  thereof  in  some  Newspaper  pub- 
lished or  circulating  in  the  County  in  which  such  District  is  situate  ; 
and  the  production  of  a  Newspaper  containing  such  Advertisement, 
or  a  Certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  Clerk  or  other  Officer  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  Clerk  for  the  time  being  of  the  Sewer  Authority 
which  passed  the  Besolution  forming  the  District,  shall  be  evidence 
of  the  formation  of  such  District,  and  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  resolution  forming  the  District,  such 
District  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  duly  formed,  and  no  objec- 
tion to  the  formation  thereof  shall  be  entertained  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings whatever. 

8.  Any  Owner  a  or  Occupier  of  Premises  within  the  District  of  a 
Sewer  Authority  shall  be  entitled  to  cause  his  drains  to  empty  into 
Sewers  of  that  Authority,  on  condition  of  his  giving  such  Notice  as 
may  be  required  by  that  Authority  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  and  of 
complying  with  the  regulations  of  that  Authoritj'  in  respect  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  communications  between  such  Drains  and  Sewers 
are  to  be  made,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  any  person  who  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Sewer  Authority  to  superintend  the  making  of  such 


a  "  Owner"  in  tliis  and  the  second  part  of  the  act  has  the  same  meaning,  vide  ''1 
and  32  Vic  ,  c.  115,  sec.  11. 
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communications :  but  any  person  causing  any  Drain  to  empty  into 
any  Sower  of  a  Sewer  Authority  witliout  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Section  shall  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sower  Authority  to  close  any 
communication  between  a  Drain  and  Sower  made  in  contravention  of 
this  Section,  and  to  recover  in  a  summary  manner  from  the  person  so- 
offending  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Section. 

9.  Any  Owner  or  Occupier  of  Premises  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Use  of 
dis  rict  of  a  Sewer  Authority  may  cause  any  sewer  or  drain  from  such  ^"^^"''5  by 

■'.  ,    •'  c  i.1      o  A    .1      •.    persons  beyond 

premises  to  communicate  with  any  sewer  of  the  Sewer  Authority  district- 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such 
Owner  or  Occupier  and  such  Sewer  Authority,  or  in  case  of  dispute 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  owner  or  occupier,  be  settled  by  two 
Justices  or  by  arbitration,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Public  Health 
Act,  18-18,  in  respect  of  matters  by  that  Act  authorised  or  directed  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  a 

10.  If  a  dwelling  house  within  the  district  of  a  Sewer  Authority  is  ^^aina^e^of 
without  a  drain,  or  without  such  drain  as  is  sufficient  for  effectual  iious»^?^ " 
drainage,  the  Sewer  Authority  may  by  notice  require  the  owner  of 

such  house,  within  a  reasonable  time  therein  specified,  to  make  a  suf- 
ficient drain  emptying  into  any  sewer  which  the  Sewer  Authority  is 
entitled  to  use,  and  with  which  the  owner  is  entitled  to  make  a  com- 
munication, so  that  such  sewer  be  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  site  of  the  house  of  such  owner ;  but  if  no  such  means  of 
drainage  are  within  that  distance,  then  emptying  into  such  covered 
cesspool  or  other  place,  not  being  under  any  house,  as  the  Sewer 
Authority  directs  ;  and  if  the  person  on  whom  such  notice  is  served 
fails  to  comply  with  the  same,  the  Sower  Authority  may  itself,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  speciliod  in  the  notice,  do  the  w^ork  required, 
and  the  expenses  incurred  by  it  in  so  doing  may  be  recovered  from 
such  owner  in  a  summary  mannei'. 

11.  A  Sewer  Authority  within  its  district   shall  have  the  same  Supply  of 
powers  in  relation  to  the  supply  of  water  that  a  Local  Board  has  ^^^jt^^pj^f, 
within  its  district,  and  the  provisions  of  the   sections  hereinafter  sewer 
mentioned  shall  apply  accordingly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  in  such  Authority. 
pro\ision  "Sewer  Autliority"  were  substituted  for  "Local  Board 

of  Health"  or"  Local  Board,"  and  the  district  in  such  provisions 
mentioned  were  the  district  of  the  Sewer  Authority  and  not  the  district 
of  the  Local  Board  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sections  numbered  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty,  both  inclusive,  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
18i8,  sections  fifty-one,  fifty-two,  and  tifty-three  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1858,  and  section  twenty  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1858,  Amendment  Act,  18S1. 

The  Sewer  Authority  may,  if  it  think  it  expedient  so  to  do,  provide 
■  a  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  by 

(I.)  Digging  wells ; 

(2.)  Making  and  maintaining  reservoirs ; 

(3.)  Doing  any  other  necessary  acts; 
1  and  they  may  themselves  furnish  the  same,  or  contract  with  any  other 
]  persons  or  companies  to  furnish  the  same :  provided  always,  that  no 
I  land  bo  purchased  or  taken  under  this  clause  except  by  agreement  or 
iin  manner  provided  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858.6 

It  is  also  provided  by  sec.  49  of  this  Act  that  whore  a  complaint  is 
I  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  a  Sewer  Authority  has  made  default 
i  in  providing  its  district  witli  a  proper  supply  of  water,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
I  tenant,  on  the  complaint  being  proved,  may  make  an  order  limiting 
i  the  time  for  the  performance  of  its  duty  by  the  Authority  in  the  mat- 


a  See  11  and  12  Vic,  c.  63,  sees.  123  to  128. 
b  See  Sec.  7  of  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865. 
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ter  of  such  complaint;  and  if  such  duty  be  not  performed  within  the 
time  so  limited,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  appoint  some  person  to 
perform  the  same  at  the  cost  of  the  Authority  in  default. 

12.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  Sewer  Authority  in  or  about  the 
supply  of  water  to  its  district,  and  in  carrying;  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions herein  before  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  sliall  be  deemed  to  be 
expenses  incurred  by  that  Authority  in  carryiu;;  into  effect  the  Sewage 
Utilization  Act,  1865,  and  be  payable  accordingly. a 

13.  All  property  in  wells,  fountains,  and  pumps,  and  powers  in 
relation  thereto,  vested  in  the  Nuisance  Authority  by  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  seventy- 
seven,  shall  vest  in  the  Sewer  Authority,  where  the  Sewer  Authority6 
supplies  water  to  its  district. 

Pabt  II. 

Amendment  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts. 

14.  The  expression  "Nuisances  Removal  Acts"  shall  mean  the 
Acts  passed  in  the  years  following  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  in  the  session  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
years,  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  the  other  in  the 
session  of  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  years,  chapter  seventy- 
seven,  as  amended  by  this  part  of  this  Act ;  c  and  this  part  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  said  Acts  ;  and  all  expenses  incurred 
by  a  Nuisance  Authority  in  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses  incurred  by  it 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts. 

15.  "  Nuisance  Authority"  shall  mean  any  authority  empowered  to 
execute  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts.  . 

16.  In  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Nuisance  Authority 
the  chief  officer  of  police  within  that  place,  by  and  under  the  directions 
of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  d  on  its  being 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  Nuisance  Authority  has  made 
default  in  doing  its  duty,  may  institute  any  proceeding  which  the 
Nuisance  Authority  of  such  place  might  institute  with  respect  to  the 
removal  of  nuisances  :  provided  always,  that  no  officer  of  police  sliall 
be  at  liberty  to  enter  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  used  as  the  dwelling 
of  any  person  without  such  person's  consent,  or  without  the  warrant 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this 
Act 

17.  The  third  section  of  the  said  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  seventy-seven,  shall  be  repealed,  and  all  powers  vested  in  any 
Hi chway  Board  or  "Nuisance  Removal  Committee  under  the  Nui- 
sance Removal  Acts  shall  determine,  and  all  property  belonging  to 
them  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  shall  sub- 
ject to  any  debts  or  liabilities  affecting  the  same,  be  transferred  to  or 
vested  in  the  Nuisance  Authority  under  the  said  acts  :  provided 
always,  that  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  \  estry  or  District 
Board  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years 

,  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty 
intituled  An  Act  for  the  belter  Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis,  or 

a  See  Section  G  of  the  Sewage  UiiUzation  Act,  1866,  and  37  and  38  Vic,  c.  93, 
sec.  44. 

b  Now  Local  Sanitary  Authority. 
c  Sec  also  20  and  27  Vic,  c  117. 
d  Now  Local  Government  Board.   See  also  37  and  38  Vic  ,  c  83,  sec  36. 
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to  any  committee  appointed  by  such  Vestry  or  District  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Nuisances  llemoval  Acts  or  any  of 

^^is'"  A  requisition  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  any  ten  inhabitants  Requisition 
of  a  place  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  twenty-seyenth  section  ot  of^t^n^^^^^ 
"  The  Nuisances  Itemoval  Act  for  England,  1 8o5,'  be  deemed  to  be  equivalent 
eauivalent  to  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  or  medical  prac- to  certiHcate 
titioners  therein  mentioned,  and  the  said  section  shall  be  enforced  °J^^^«dical 

^'"lo!:  Th?wo!-d  «  Nuisances"a  under  the  Nuisance  Eemoval  Acts  shall  ^^Sn  o°f 
include  nuisance. 

(1.)  Any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  over-crowded  as  to  be  dangerous 
or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates :  ,        ,  , 

)  Any  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace  not  already  under  tbe 
operation  of  any  general  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Factories  or  Bake- 
houses, not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  or  not  ventilated  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  harmless  as  far  as  practicable  any  gases,  vapours,  dust, 
or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  work  earned  on 
therein  that  are  a  nuisance  or  dangerous  tohealth,or  so  over-crowded 
while  work  is  carried  on  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  those  employed  therein: 

(3.)  Any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does  not,  as  far  as  practicable, 
consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  combustible  used  in  such  fire- 
place or  furnace,  and  is  used  within  the  district  of  a  Nuisance  Autho- 
rity for  working  engines  by  steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dye-house, 
brewery,  bakehouse,  or  gaswork,  or  in  any  manufactory  or  trade 
process  whatsoever. 

[The  following  caution  has  been  extensively  served  by  the  Nuisance 
Authority  in  Dublin,  on  manufacturers 

CORPORATION  OF  DUBLIN. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  COHMITIEE. 


City  Sail,  Dublin,  1870. 

Sib  —I  am  directed  hy  the  PuWic  Healtli  Committee  to  call  your  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  treat  nuis.ince  caused  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  hy  the  dense  volumes  of  blaclt  smoke  which  issue  from  the 

chimney  belonging  thereto,  and  to  request  that  this  serious  inconvenience  may  b& 
abated  without  delay.  .  ,  on^T, 

Tiie  Committee  wish  to  point  your  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  2Dth  and  dUth 
Vic,  cap.  90,  sec.  19,  clause  4,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  adoption  of  an  efficient 
system  of  stolting  would  not  only  tend  to  abaie  the  annoyance,  bat  would  cause  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  consumption  of  fuel;  results  with  which  such  a  course 
has  already,  in  some  instances,  been  attended. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 


Officer  of  ffecUlh  Committee,} 

4.  Any  chimney  (not  being  the  chimney  of  a  private  dwelling- 
house)  sending  forth  black  smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a 

nuisance :  ,         ■  c 

Trovided,  first,  that  in  places  where  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act  no  enactment  is  in  force  compelling  fire-places  or  fur- 
naces to  consume  their  own  smoke,  the  foregoing  enactment  as 
to  fireplaces  and  furnaces  consuming  their  own  smoke  shall 
not  come  into  operation  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act : 


a  For  definition  of  nuisance,  see  Sec.  8,  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1866. 
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Tlie  Sanitary  Act,  1866. 


Duties  of 
Nuisance 
Authorities 
as  to 

inspection  of 

nuisances, 

Sic. 


As  to 

proceedings 
of  Nuisance 
Authority 
under  sect. 
J2  of  18  and  19 
Vict.,c.  1:^1. 


Power  to  cause 

premises  to 
be  cleansed 
or  otherwise 
disinfected. 


Secondly,  that  where  a  person  is  summoned  before  the  Justices  in 
respect  of  a  nuisance  ari.sing  from  a  fireplace  or  furnace  which 
does  not  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  combustible  used 
in  such  fireplace  or  furnace,  the  justices  may  hold  that  no 
nuisance  is  created  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  dismiss 
the  complaint,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  such  fireplace  or  furnace 
is  constructed  in  such  manner  as  to  consume,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  manufacture  or  trade, 
all  smoke  arising  therefrom,  and  that  such  fireplace  or  furnace 
has  been  carefully  attended  to  by  the  person  having  the  charge 
thereof. 

20.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Nuisance  Authority  to  make  from 
time  to  time,  either  by  itself  or  its  officers,  inspection  of  the  district, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  nuisances  exist  calling  for  abatement 
under  the  powers  of  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  and  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Acts  inorderto  cause  the  abatement  thereof;  also 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any  Act  that  may  be  in  force  within  its  dis- 
trict requiring  fireplaces  and  furnaces  to  consume  their  own  smoke  ; 
and  any  justice  upon  complaint  upon  onth  may  make  an  order  to 
admit  the  Nuisance  Authority  or  their  officers  for  these  purposes,  as 
well  as  to  ground  proceedings  under  the  eleventh  section  of  the 
Nuisances  Eemoval  Act,  1855. 

21.  The  Nuisance  Authority  or  Chief  Officer  of  Police  shall,  pre- 
vious to  taking  proceedings  before  a  justi(  e  under  the  twelfth  section 
of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  serve  a  notice  on  the  person  by 
whose  act,  default,  or  sufferance  the  nuisance  arises  or  continues,  or, 
if  such  person  cannot  be  found  or  ascertained,  on  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  premises  on  which  the  nuisance  arises,  to  abate  the  same, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  execute  such  Avorks  and  to  do  all  such  things 
as  may  be  necessary  withiu  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the  notice  :  pro- 
vided, 

First,  that  where  the  nuisance  arises  from  the  want  or  defective 
construction  of  any  structural  convenience,  or  where  there  is 
no  occupier  of  the  premises,  notice  under  this  section  shall  be 
served  on  the  owner  : 

Secondly,  that  where  the  person  causing  the  nuisance  cannot  be 
found,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  nuisance  does  not  arise  or  con- 
tinue by  the  act,  default,  or  sufferance  of  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  premises,  then  the  Nuisance  Authority  may  itself 
abate  the  same  without  further  order,  and  the  cost  of  so  doing 
shall  be  part  of  the  costs  of  executing  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Acts,  and  borne  accordingly. 

22.  If  the  Nuisance  Authority  shall  be  of  opinion,  upon  the  certi- 
ficate of  any  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  that  the  cleansing 
and  disinfecting  of  any  house  or  part  thereof,  and  of  any  articles 
therein  likely  to  retain  infection,  would  tend  to  prevent  or  check  in- 
fectious or  contagious  disease,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Nuisance 
Authority  to  give  notice  in  writing  requiring  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
such  house  or  part  thereof  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  same  as  the 
case  may  require;  and  if  the  person  to  whom  notice  is  so  given  fail  to 
comply  therewith  within  the  time  specified  in  the  notice,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  and  not  exceeding  ten 
shillings  for  every  day  during  which  he  continues  to  make  default; 
and  the  Nuisance  Authority  shall  cause  such  house  or  part  thereof  to 
be  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  may  recover  the  expeu'^es  incurred 
from  the  owner  or  occupier  in  default  in  a  summary  manner.  Whcii 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  such  house  or  part  tliereof  as  is  referred 
to  in  this  section  is  from  poverty  or  otherwise  unable,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Nuisance  Authority,  effectually  to  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  such  Authority  may,  without  enforcmg  such  require- 
ments on  such  owner  or  occupier,  with  his  consent,  at  its  own  expense, 
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cleanse  and  disinfect  suoh  house  or  part  thereof  and  any  articles 
tlierein  likely  to  retain  infection. 

23.  The  Nuisance  Authority  in  each  district  may  provide  a  proper  Power  to 
place,  with  all  necessary  apparatus  and  attendance,  for  the  disinfec-  of  dbnifectfoi' 
tion  of  woollen  articles,  clothing,  or  bedding  which  have  become  in- 
fected, and  they  may  cause  any  articles  brought  for  disinfection  to 

be  disinfected  free  of  charge. 

24.  It  shall  be  lawful  at  all  times  for  the  Nuisance  Authority  to  Authorities 
provide  and  maintain  a  carriage  or  carriages  suitable  for  the  convey-  may  provide 
ance  of  persons  suffering  under  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  carnages  for 
to  pay  tlie  expense  of  conveying  any  person  therein  to  an  hospital  or  mfected 
jilace  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  or  to  his  own  home.  persons. 

25.  If  any  person  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder  Penalty  on 
shall  enter  any  public  conveyance  without  previously  notifying  to  the  sufferhig  from 
owner  or  driver  thereof  that  he  is  so  suffering,  he  shall  on  conviction  infectious 
thereof  before  any  justice  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  disorder 
pounds,  and  shall  also  be  ordered  by  such  justice  to  pay  to  such  '^"Jj^iJ^''^ 
owner  and  driver  all  the  losses  and  expenses  they  may  suffer  in  carry-  conveyance 
inginto  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  no  owner  or  driver  of  without 
any  public  conveyance  shall  be  required  to  convey  any  person  so  no  tifying  to 
suffering  until  they  shall  have  been  first  paid  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  heTs^so*^^' 
all  such  losses  and  expenses,  a  suffering. 

26.  Where  an  hospital  or  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  is  pro-  Removal  of 
vided  within  h  the  district  of  a  Nuisance  Authority,  any  justice  may,  persons  siek 
with  the  consent  of  the  superintending  body  of  such  hospital  or  place,  of  in  ectious 
by  order  on  a  certificate  signed  by  a  legally  qualified  medical  practi-  amiVfthout 
tioner,  direct  the  removal  to  such  hospital  or  place  for  the  reception  proper 

of  the  sick,  at  the  cost  of  the  Nuisance  Authority,  of  any  person  lodging,  in 
suffering  from  any  dangerous  contagious  or  infectious  disorder,  being  any  district 
without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation,  or  lodged  in  a  room  occu- 
pied by  more  than  one  family,  or  being  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel. 

27.  Any  Nuisance  Authority  may  provide  a  proper  place  for  the  places  for 
reception  of  dead  bodies,  and  where  any  such  place  has  been  provided  the  reception 
and  any  dead  body  of  one  who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease  is  o^  ^^'^^ 
retained  in  a  room  in  which  persons  live  or  sleep,  or  any  dead  body  be  p'rovTded 
which  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  at  the  puljlio 
same  house  or  room  is  retained  in  such  house  or  room,  any  justice  may,  expense. 

on  a  certificate  signed  by  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  order 
the  body  to  be  removed  to  such  proper  place  of  reception  at  the  cost 
of  the  Nuisance  Authority,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  buried  within  a 
time  to  be  limited  in  such  order;  and  unless  the  friends  or  relations  of 
the  deceased  undertake  to  bury  the  body  within  the  time  so  limited, 
and  do  bury  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Relieving  Officer  to 
bury  such  body  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Rate,  but  any  expense  so 
incurred  may  be  recovered  by  the  Relieving  Officer  in  a  summary 
manner  from  any  person  legally  liable  to  pay  the  expense  of  such 
burial. 

28.  Any  Nuisance  Authority  may  provide  a  proper  place  (otherwise  places  for 
than  at  a  workhouse  or  at  a  mortuary  house,  as  lastly  hereinbefore  reoeptionof 
provided  for)  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies  for  and  during  the  time  'J^^^'  ^oAXsa 
required  to  conduct  any  post-mortem,  examination  ordered  by  the  lequifedfvlr 

post-mortem 

a  These  losses  and  expenses,  as  detailed  in  section  38,  are  incurred  in  having  the  mav  bfinrovidprl 
conveyance  thoroughly  disinfected  after  it  has  conveyed  any  such  sulTerer.  The  J'  ' 
previiiu3  section  (li)  enables  the  authi^rity  to  Kuurd  against  the  spread  of  infection 
in  this  manner,  by  providing  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  to  tlie  hnspitals 
or  to  their  own  homes,  and  Section  54,  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  enables  the 
Sanitary  Authority  to  order  the  destruction  of  any  clothing,  bedding,  &c  ,  Infected 
ana  to  compensate  the  owner  thereof.  ' 

b  See    otlon  54,  37  and  38  Vic,  c.  93. 
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The  Sanitary  Act,  1866. 


Power  to 
remove  to 
hospital  sick 
persons 
brouglit  by 
sbips. 


Provision  as 
to  disti-ict  of 
Nuisance 
Authoiity 
extending  to 
places  wliere 
ships  are  lying 


Power  of  entry 
to  Niiisince 
Authority  or 
their  officer 
under  sec.  11 
of  18  and  19. 
Vic ,  c.  121. 


Provision  as ; 
to  ships 
witliin  the 
jurisdiction 
of  Nuisance 
Authority. 


Provision  for 
ra  sing  money 
in  divided 
parishes. 


Nuisance 
Authority 
may  require 
payment  of 
costs  or  ex- 
penses from 
owner  or 
occupier,  and 
occupier  paying 
to  deduct 
from  rent. 


Coroner  of  the  district  or  other  constituted  authority,  and  may  make 
such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  fit  for  the  maintenance,  support, 
and  management  of  such  place  ;  and  where  any  such  p'ace  has  been 
provided,  any  Coroner  or  other  constituted  authority  may  order  the 
removal  of  the  body  for  carrying  out  such  post-/nortem  examination  and 
the  re-removal  of  such  body,  such  costs  of  removal  and  re-removal  to 
be  paid  in  tlic  same  manner  and  out  of  the  same  fund  as  the  cost  and 
fees  lor  post-mortem  examinations  when  ordered  by  the  Coroner. 

29.  Any  Nuisance  Authority  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy 
Council,  a  signilicd  in  manner  provided  by  "  The  Public  Health  Act, 
1858,"  lay  down  rules  for  the  removal  to  any  hospital  to  which  such 
Authority  is  entitled  to  remove  patients,  and  fur  keeping  in  such 
hospital  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  any  persons  brouglit  within  their 
district  by  any  ship  or  boat,  who  are  infected  with  a  dangerous  and 
infectious  disorder,  and  they  may  by  such  rules  impose  any  penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds  on  any  person  committing  any  offence 
against  the  same. 

30.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  that  is  in 
a  place  not  within  the  district  of  a  Nuisance  Authority  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  district  of  such  Nuisance  Authority  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Privy  Council,  and  until  a  Nuisance  Authority  has  been 
prescribed,  then  of  the  Nuisance  Authority  whose  district  nearest 
adjoins  the  place  where  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  is  lying,  the  distance 
being  measured  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
stall  enable  any  Nuisance  Authority  to  interfere  with  any  ship,  vessel, 
or  boat  that  is  not  in  British  waters. 

31.  The  power  of  entry  given  to  the  authorities  by  the  eleventh 
section  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  may  be  exercised  at 
any  hour  when  the  business  in  respect  of  which  the  nuisance  arises  is 
in  progress  or  is  usually  carried  on. 

And  any  justice's  order  once  issued  under  the  said  section  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  nuisance  has  been  abated,  or  the  work  for 
which  the  entry  was  necessary  has  been  done. 

32.  Any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any  river,  harbour,  or  other  water 
shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuisance  Authority  6  of  the 
district  within  which  such  river,  harbour,  or  other  water  is,  and  be 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  a  house  within  such  jurisdiction,  and  the  master  or 
other  officers  in  charge  of  such  ship  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  to  be  the  occupier  of  such  ship  or 
vessel ;  but  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging 
to  her  Majesty  or  to  any  foreign  government.     ,    ,     .     ,  . 

33.  Where  the  Guardians  are  the  Nuisance  Authority  for  part  ot 
any  parish  only,  and  shall  require  to  expend  money  on  account  ot 
such  part  in  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts,  the  overseers 
of  the  parish  shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  order  from  tiie  said  Guardians, 
raise  the  requisite  amount  from  the  persons  liable  to  be  assessed  to 
the  poor  rate  therein  by  a  rate  to  be  made  in  like  manner  as  a  poor 
rate  and  shall  have  all  the  same  powers  of  making  and  recovering  the 
same,  and  of  paying  the  expense  of  collecting  the  rate  when  made,  and 
shall  account  to  the  auditor  of  the  district  for  receipt  and  disbuise- 
ment  of  the  same,  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  consequences, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  rate  made  by  them.  .  • 

34.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Nuisance  Authority,  at  then  dis- 


a  Local  Government  Board. 

stricts  of  several  sanitary  authorities  ahut  ".P°"^P°rt  or  rii'er  the  Loe^l 

Government  Board  may,  if  the  introduction  of  ,<=0"t^g;""^'^,  f^.^^j^.'^'for  .^^^^^ 
appoint  one  of  the  local  authorities  to  be  the  sole  sanitary  authority  for  the  port  or 

river. 


ftWhendi 
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cretion,  to  require  the  payment  of  any  costs  or  expenses  which  the 
owner  of  any  premises  may  be  liable  to  pay  under  the  said  Nuisances 
Removal  Acts  or  this  act,  cither  from  the  owner  or fromany  person  who 
then  or  at  anv  time  thereafter  occupies  such  premises,  and  such  owner  or 
occupier  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  same,  and  the  same  shall  bo  recovered 
in  manner  authorized  by  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,a  and  the  owner 
shall  allow  such  occupier  to  deduct  the  sums  of  money  which  ho  so 
pays  out  of  the  rent  from  time  to  time  becoming  due  in  respect  of  the 
said  premises,  as  if  the  same  had  been  actually  paid  to  such  owner  as 
part  of  such  rent :  provided  always,  that  no  such  occupier  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  farther  sum  than  the  amount  of  rent  for  the  lime 
being  due  from  him,  or  which,  after  such  demand  of  such  costs  or  ex- 
penses from  such  occupier,  and  after  notice  not  to  pay  his  landlord 
any  rent  without  first  deducting  the  amount  of  such  costs  or  expenses, 
becomes  payable  by  such  occupier,  unless  he  refuse,  on  application 
being  made  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Nuisance 
Authority,  truly  to  disclose  the  amount  of  his  rent  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  such  rent  is  payable ;  but  the  burden  of 
proof  that  the  sum  demanded  from  any  such  occupier  is  greater  than 
the  rent  due  by  him  at  the  time  of  such  notice,  or  which  has  since 
accrued,  shall  lie  upon  such  occupier  :  provided  also,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  taken  to  affect  any  contract  made  or  to  be 
made  between  any  owner  or  occupier  of  any  house,  building,  or  other 
property  whereof  it  is  or  may  be  agreed  that  the  occupier  sliall  pay  or 
discharge  all  rates,  dues,  and  sums  of  money  payable  in  respect  of 
such  house,  building,  or  other  property,  or  to  affect  any  contract  what- 
soever between  landlord  or  tenant. 


Pabt  m.b 

Miscellaneous. 

35.  c  On  application  d  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  in  cities, 
State  by  the  Nuisance  Authority  e  of  the  city  of  London,  or  any  dis-  boroughs,  or 
ti-ict  or  parish  included  within  the  act  for  the  better  local  government  ggc"etary  of 
of  the  metropolis,  or  of  any  municipal  borough,  or  of  any  place  under  the  state,  on 
Local  Government  Act,  1858,  or  any  Local  Improvement  Act,  or  of  application 
any  city  or  town  containing,  according  to  the  census  for  the  time  ^'y^jj,',^^"'^^ 
being  in  force,  a  population  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  may  empower 
the  Secretary  of  State f  may,  as  he  may  think  fit,  by  notice  to  be  pub-  them  to  iniike 
lished  in  tlie  London  Gazette,  in  Ireland  the  Dublin  Gazette, g  declare  regulations 
the  following  enactment  to  be  in  force  in  the  district  of  such  Nuisance  ^ouses"^^'''" 
Authority ;  and  from  and  after  the  publication  of  such  notice,  the 
Nuisance  Authority  shiill  be  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the 
following  matters,  that  is  to  say, 


a  See  Sections  19  and  20  of  the  Act  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  121. 

6  In  the  application  of  this  part  of  the  Sanitary  Act  to  Ireland,  the  changes  pre- 
scribed by  Sec.  61  must  be  observed. 

c  See  Section  51  Public  Health  Act,  1874. 

d  The  application  mentioned  in  this  section  for  power  to  malte  regu'ations  as  to 
lodging  houses  may  be  made  by  any  Nuisance  Authority,  except  a  board  of  Euardians 
(set!  .Sec.  01),  and  must  :be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  shall  have 
the  power  of  declaring  the  enactments  as  to  lodgiui^  houses  to  be  in  force  in  any 
saniiaij  district. — Sec.  CS. 

e  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  act,  Sewers  and  Nuisances  A^uthorlties  in  Ire- 
land are  incorporated. — Sec.  61. 

/In  Ireland  Local  Government  Board,  read  Section  61  of  this  act  in  conjunction 
with  Public  Health  Act,  1874. 

g  This  notice  aa  regards  Irish  enactments  must  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Oazelie, 
In  accordance  with  Sec.  67. 
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1.  For  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a  house  or 
part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in  lodgings,  or  occupied  by  members 
of  more  than  one  family  : 

2.  For  the  registration  of  houses  thus  let  or  occupied  in  lodgings  : 

3.  For  the  inspection  of  such  houses,  and  the  keeping  the  same 
in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  state  : 

4.  For  enforcing  tlicrcin  the  provision  of  privy  accommodation, 
and  otiier  appliances  and  means  of  cleanliness,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  lodgings  and  occupiers,  and  the  cleansing  and 
ventilation  of  the  common  passages  and  staircases  : 

6.  For  the  cleansing  and  lime-whiting  at  stated  times  of  such 
premises. 

The  Nuisance  Authority  may  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  above 
regulations  by  penalties  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  any  one  offence, 
with  an  additional  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  every 
day  during  which  a  default  in  obeying  such  regulations  may  continue  ; 
but  such  regulations  shall  not  be  of  any  validity  unless  and  until  they 
shall  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

But  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  common  lodging-houses  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851,  or  any  act 
amending  the  same. 

3G,  Where  two  convictions  against  the  provisions  of  any  act  re- 
lating to  the  over-crowding  of  a  house,  or  the  occupation  of  a  cellar 
as  a  separate  dwelling  place,  shall  have  taken  place  within  the  period 
of  three  months,  whether  the  perso-ns  so  convicted  were  or  were  not 
the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  to  direct  the  closing 
of  such  premises  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  cellars  occupied  as  aforesaid,  to  empower  the  Nuisance 
Authority  to  permanently  close  the  same,  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  deem  fit.  at  their  own  cost. 

37.  The  Sewer  Authority,  or  in  the  metropolis  the  Nuisance 
Authority,  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  within  its  dis- 
trict hospitals  or  temporai-y  places  for  the  reception  of  the  sick. 

Such  authority  may  itself  build  such  hospitals  or  places  of  reception, 
or  make  contracts  for  the  use  of  any  existing  hospital  or  part  of  an 
hospital,  or  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick. 

It  may  enter  into  any  agreement  with  any  person  or  body  ot  persons 
having  the  management  of  any  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick 
inhabitants  of  its  district,  on  payment  by  the  Sewer  Authority  of  such 
annual  or  other  sums  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  carrying  into  effect  this  section  shall  in  the  case  of  a  Sewer 
Authority  be  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  said  Sewage 
Utilization  Act,  18G5,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  shall 

apply  accordingly.  .    ,     ,  ^  xji 

Two  or  more  authorities  having  respectively  the  power  topiovide 
separate  hospitals  may  combine  in  providing  a  common  hospital,  and 
all  expenses  incurred  by  such  authorities  in  providing  such  hospital 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses  incurred  by  them  respectively  m 
carrying  into  effect  tlie  purposes  of  this  act.  .  , 

38.  Any  person  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disoider 
who  wilfully  exposes  himself,  without  proper  precaution  against 
spreadins  the  said  disorder,  in  any  street,  public  place,  or  public  con- 
veyance, and  any  person  in  charge  of  one  so  suffering  who  so  exposes 
the  sufferer,  and  any  owner  or  driver  of  a  public  conveyance  xvho 
does  n,)t  immediately  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  his  '^onvcjance 
after  it  has,  with  the  knowledge  of  such  owner  or  ?l'-'^<='';.^°Xcrinn 
any  such  sufferer,  and  any  person  who  without  previous  "J^"'"" 
gives,  lends,  sells,  transmits,  or  exposes  any  bedding,  clothing,  ra^s, 
^      -      -  -'       ;  .  .  .       .  ,„„„  o^,,^rv=ed  to  infection  from  such  dis- 

offence  before  any  justice  be 


or' other  things"  which  have  been  ex"posed^to_'  iufecdon  from  such  dis- 
orders, shall  on  conviction  of  such 
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liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  :  provided  that  no  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shall  be  taken  against  persons  transmit- 
ting with  proper  precautions  any  suclr  bedding,  clothing,  rags,  or 
other  things  for  the  purpose  of  liaving  the  same  disinfected. 

39.  If  any  person  knowingly  lets  any  house,  room,   or  part  of  a  Penalty  on 
house  in  which  any  person  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  housesln'^whi!^!! 
disorder  has  been,  to  any  other  person  without  having  such  house,  -nieoted  persuus 
room,  or  part  of  a  house,  and  all  articles  therein  liable  to  retain  in- liave  been 
fection,  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  qualified  medical  practi-  '  '^S'ng. 
tioner  as  testified  by  a  certificate  given  by  him,  such  person  shall  be 

liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section  the  keeper  of  an  inn  shall  be  deemed  to  let  part  of  a 
house  to  any  person  admitted  as  a  guest  into  such  inn. 

40.  When  in  any  place  two  or  more  boards  of  guardians  or  local  CJuardians,  &e., 
authorities  have  jurisdiction,  the  Privy  Council  may,  by  £iny  order  °q 

made  under  the  JDiseascs  Prevention  Act,  1855,  authorize  or  require  Aathoritiea 
such  boards  to  act  together  for  the  purposes  of  that  act,  and  may  pre-  for  executing 
scribe  the  mode  of  such  joint  action  and  of  defraying  the  costs  Diseases 
thereof.  Prevention  Act. 

41.  In  any  proceedings  under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  Evidence  of 

1851,  if  the  inmates  of  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  allege  that  they  '^^"'^  . 

be  ^1  f      •  I       1.1         .  .  ,     , .  01  over-crowiica 

ers  ot  the  same  family,  the  burden  of  proving  such  allega-  iiouses. 
tion  shall  lie  on  the  persons  making  it. 

[The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  passing  of  this  act  was  taken  by  the 
Legislature  to  introduce  this  sectiou  by  way  of  amendment  to  the 
Common  Lodging  Houses  Act ;"  for,  whenever  the  officer  appointed 
visited  these  common  lodging  houses  and  found  them  to  be  over- 
crowded, it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  keeper  of  the  house,  or  room, 
to  shield  himself  from  penalties  by  pleading  that  the  occupants  were 
all  members  of  the  same  family,  and  that  consequently  the  house,  or 
room,  was  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Common  Lodging  House 
Act  an'i  the  bye-laws  made  thereunder.  Now  the  onus  probandi  is 
laid  upon  the  defendant.— iJ^rne's  Compendium  of  Sanitary  Laws, 
page  35.] 

42.  The  sixty -seventh  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,      ^"uo™  of 
relating  to  cellar  dwellings,  shall  apply  to  every  place  in  ^^iq-Zn^irf  Eng^nd  and 
and  Ireland  where  such  dwellings  are  not  regulated  by  any  other  Act  ireiand  of 
of  Parliament,  and  in  applying  that  section  to  places  where  it  is  not  ?f  •  „. 
m  force  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  expression  "  this  I  63 

Act'' shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  "  Sanitary  Act,  186(j,"  and  not  " 
the  said  "Public  Health  Act,  1848."    In  construing  the  said  sixty- 
seventh  section  as  applied  l)y  this  act,  Nuisance  Authoxitv  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  Local  Board.  " 
.  Boards  acting  in  execution  of  the  Local  Government  Tnp„n^„<,rrt 

Act  18o8  may  adopt  the  act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  public  u,  certain  cases 
baths  and  wash-houses,  and  any  act  amending  the  same,  for  districts  may  adopt 
i;i  which  those  acts  are  not  already  in  force,  and  when  they  have  ^'^"'^  ''"'^  ^"■^^ 
adopted  the  said  acts  they  shall  have  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  '^"^^'^^ 
rights  of  commissioners  under  the  said  acts  ;  and  all  expenses  incurred 
by  any  local  board  in  carrying  into  execution  the  acts  referred  to  in 
this  section  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  district  rates,  and  all 
receipts  by  them  under  the  said  acts  shall  be  carried  to  the  district 
fund  account. 

44.  When  the  district  of  a  burial  board  is  conterminous  with  the  „  , 
district  of  a  local  board  of  health,  the  burial  board  may,  by  resolu-  lo7vls  in 
tion  of  the  vestry,  and  by  agreement  of  the  burial  board  and  local  certain  eases 
board,  transfer  to  the  local  board  all  their  estate,  property   richts  t"  transfer  their 
powers,  duties,  and  liabilities,  and  from  and  after  such  transfer  the  PO'^"'"  *°  . 
loca  board  shall  have  all  such  estate,  property,  rights, powers,  dutJes, 
and  liabilities,  as  if  the  local  board  had  been  appointed  a  burial  board 
by  order  in  Council  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  the  session 
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of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present 

Majesty,  chapter  eighty-one.  a 

45.  If  any  person  wilfully  damages  any  works  or  property  belong- 
ing to  any  local  board,  sewer  authority,  or  nuisance  authority,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

46.  The  following  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  local  boards,  sewer 
authorities,  and  nuisance  authorities,  if  not  already  incorporated, 
shall  respectively  bo  bodies  corporate  designated  by  such  names  as 
they  may  usually  bear  or  adopt,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  in 
such  names,  and  to  hoM  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  several  acts 
conferring  powers  on  such  bodies  respectively  in  their  several  charac- 
ters of  local  boards,  sewer  authorities,  or  nuisance  authorities. 

47.  The  authority  conferred  on  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  6  by  section  seventy-five  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1858,  to  empower  by  provisional  order  a  local  board  to  put  in 
force,  with  reference  to  the  land  referred  to  in  such  order,  the  powers 
of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  shall 
extend  and  apply  and  shrill  be  deemed  to  have  always  extended  and 
applied  to  every  case  in  which  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  or  either  of  them,  or  any  act 
extending  or  amending  those  acts,  or  either  of  them,  a  local 
board  are  authorised  to  purchase,  provide,  use,  or  take  lands  or 
premises  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  said  acts,  or  either  of  them, 
or  of  any  such  act  as  aforesaid;  and  sections  seventy-three  and 
eighty-four  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  shall  be  construed  as  if 
the  words  "  by  agreement"  therein  respectively  used  had  been 
expressly  repealed  by  section  seventy-five  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1858. 

48.  Any  local  board,  sewer  authority,  or  nuisance  authority  may 
appear  before  any  justice  or  justices,  or  in  any  legal  proceeding,  by 
its  clerk  or  by  any  officer  or  member  authorised  generally  or  in 
respect  of  any  .'special  proceeding  by  resolution  of  such  board  or 
authority,  and  such  person  being  so  authorisad  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
institute  and  carry  on  any  proceeding  which  the  nuisance  authority 
is  authorised  to  institute  and  carry  on  under  the  nuisance  removal 
acts  or  this  act. 

49.  Where  complaint  is  made  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  that  a  Sewer  Authority  or  Local  Board  of  Health 
has  made  default  in  providing  its  district  with  sufficient  sewers,  or  in 
the  maintenance  of  existing  sewers,  or  in  providing  its  district  with  a 
supply  of  wjiter  in  cases  whei'c  danger  arises  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  insufficiency  or  uuwholesomeness  of  the  existing 

1  supply  of  water,  and  a  proper  supply  can  be  got  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
or  that  a  Nuisance  Authority  has  made  default  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  or  that  a  local  board  has 
made  default  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
the  said  Secretary  of  Srate,  if  satisfied  after  due  inquiry  made  by  him 
that  the  Authority  has  been  guilty  of  the  alleged  default,  shall  make  an 
order  limiting  a  time  for  the  performance  of  its  duty  in  the  matter  of 
such  complaint ;  and  if  such  duty  is  not  performed  by  the  time  limited 
in  the  order,  the  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  appoint  some  person  to 
perform  the  same,  and  shall  by  order  direct  that  the  expenses  of  per- 
forming tlie  same,  together  with  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  the 
person  appointed  for  superintending  such  performance,  and  amounting 
to  a  sum  specified  in  the  order,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 
ings, shall  be  paid  by  the  Authority  in  default ;  and  any  order  made  for 


a  Tills  act  appears  to  refer  only  to  England. 
b  In  Ireland  the  Local  Government  Boai'd. 
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the  payment  of  such  costs  and  expenses  may  be  removed  into  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  and  he  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same 
were  an  order  of  such  court. 

[Tlie  Local  Gnvernraont  Board  (Ireland)  may  enforce  its  orders  on  tlie  Local 
Sanitary  Authority  by  writ  oi  iiiandanius.  See  37  and  3S  Vie  ,  e.  911,  sec.  37,  and  also  31 
and  32  Vic,  c.  115,  sec.  8,  and  32  and  33  Vic.,  c.  100  ] 

50.  All  expenses  incurred  by  a  Sewers  Authority  or  Local  Board  in  Rccnvery  of 
giving  a  supply  of  water  to  premises  under  the  provisions  of  the  seventy-  certain  expenses 
sixth  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  18-48,  or  the  fifty-first  section  of  water  supply, 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  and  recoverable  from  the  owners 

of  the  i^remises  supplied,  may  be  lecovercd  in  a  summary  manner. 

51.  All  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act  of  the  sixth  year  of  King  Power  to  reduce 
Geor(7e  the  Fourth,  chapter  seventy-eight,  intituled  An  Act  to  repeal  V^'^^^^^^V"^^^ 
the  several  Laivs  re/aiinrj  to  Quara7itine,  and  to  make  other  provisions  in 

lieu  thereof,  may  be  reduced  by  thejustices  or  court  having  jurisdiction 
in  respect  of  such  penalties  to  such  sum  as  the  justices  or  court  think 
just. 

52.  Every  vessel  having  on  board  any  person  affected  with  a  dan-  Description  of 
gerous  or  infectious  disorder  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  provi-  vessels  witliin 
sions  of  the  act  of  the  sixth  year  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  provisions  of 
seventy-eight,  although  such  vessel  has  not  commenced  her  voyage,    ^-  ^- 

or  has  come  from  or  is  bound  for  some  place  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  or  any  three  or  more  of  tliem  (the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  or  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  being 
one),  may,  by  order  or  orders  to  be  by  them  from  time  to  time  made, 
make  such  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit,  and 
every  such  order  shall  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  in 
ordinary  of  her  Majesty's  Pi'ivy  Council,  and  shall  be  published  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  such  publication  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
such  order  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  such  orders  shall  be  bind- 
ing and  be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  so 
published,  or  at  such  other  time  as  shall  be  fixed  by  such  orders,  with 
a  view  to  the  treatment  of  persons  affected  with  cholera  and  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  contagious  disease,  and  preventing  the  spread  of  cholera 
and  such  other  diseases,  as  well  as  on  the  seas,  rivers,  and  waters  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  high  seas  within  three  miles  of  the  coasts 
thereof,  as  on  land  ;  and  to  declare  and  determine  by  what  Nuisance 
Authority  or  Authorities  such  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  shall  be 
enforced  and  executed  ;  and  any  expenses  incurred  by  such  Nuisance 
Authority  or  Authorities  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses  incurred  by  it 
or  them  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Nuisances  Eemoval  Acts. 

63.  Where  notice  a  has  been  given  by  the  Nuisance  Authority,  or  Periodical 
their  oflScer  or  officers,  for  the  periodical  removal  of  manure  or  other  removal  of 

manure  in 
mews,  &c. 

No.  N  0  T  I  C  E  .  a 


Ndisance  Actiiouitt  o 

Notice  under  29t/i  &  SOlJi  Vic,  cap.  90,  Sec.  53. 

To  the  Owner  or  Occupier  of  Premises  at 

You  are  hereby  p  quiied  bj  the  said  Nuisance  Authority,  pur.suant  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Public  H.  alth  Act,  29  and  30  Vict.,  cap.  90,  sec.  53,  periodically  to  remove 
as  hereafter  requ  red  all  manure  ot  olh.  r  refuse  matter,  existing  in  the  premises 
situated  at  No.  that  is  to  ^ay 

in  each  and  that  said  premises  be  thorouslily  cleansed  and  purified 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Uealth,  or  other  officer  of  this  Nuisance 
Authority. 

a  See  also  section  18  of  Nuisances  Kcmcval  Act,  1856. 
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refuse  matter  from  mews,  stables,  or  other  premises  (whether  such 
notice  shall  be  by  public  announcement  in  the  locality  or  otherwise), 
and  subsequent  to  such  notice  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
manure  or  other  refuse  matter  belongs  shall  not  so  remove  the  same, 
or  shall  permit  a  further  accumulation,  and  shall  not  continue  such 
periodical  removal  at  sucli  intervals  as  the  Nuisance  Authority,  or  liieir 
officer  or  officers  shall  direct,  he  or  they  sliall  be  liable,  without  further 
notice,  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  per  day  for  every  day  during 
which  such  manure  or  other  refuse  matter  shall  be  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate, such  penalty  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  :  provided 
always,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  place  where  the  board 
of  guardians  or  overseers  of  the  poor  are  the  Nuisance  Autboritv. 
Rscoveryof  54r.  Penalties  under  this  act,  and  expenses  directed  to  be  recovered 

penalties.  in  a  summary  manner,  may  be  recovered  before  two  justices  in  manner 

directed  by  an  act  passed  in  the  session  hoklen  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  chapter 
forty-three,  intituled  An  Act  to  facilitate  theperfonnance  of  the  duties 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions  loilhin  England  and  Wales,  with 
respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders,  or  any  act  amending  the 
same. 

[By  sec.  60  these  penalties  and  expenses  are  to  be  recovered  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  Petty  Sessions,  Ireland,  Act.    They  should  be 
recovered  as  damages  before  a  justice,  and  an  action  will  not  lie  for 
their  recove^J^ — Blackburn  v.  Parkinson,  28  L.J. W. C.N. S.  7.] 
Powers  of  55.  All  powers  given  by  ihis  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  addition 

Act  cumulative,  to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any  other  powers  conferred  on  any  local 
autliority  by  Act  of  Parliament,  law,  or  custom,  and  such  authority 
may  exercise  such  other  powers  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had 
not  passed. 


Pakt  IV. 


Modifications 
necessary  for 
applicition  of 
P  irt  I.  to 
Ireland. 


Modifications 
necessary  for 
application  of 
Part  2  to  Ireland. 


Application  of  Act  to  Ireland. 

56.  In  applying  the  first  part  of  this  act  to  Ireland  the  following 
changes  shall  be  observed  : — 

(1.)  The  provisions  of  the  sections  numbered  from  seventy-fire 
to  eighty,  both  included,  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and 
sections  fifty-one,  fifty-two,  and  fifty-three  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1858,  and  section  twenty  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1858,  Amendment  Act,  186 1,  referred  to  in  the  first 
part  of  this  act,  shall  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  act  1)6  extended  to  Ireland. 

(2.)  The  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865,  shall  be  amended  by  sub- 
stituting in  Ireland  the  Sewer  Authority,  as  defined  by  the  first 
schedule  to  this  act,  for  the  Sewers  Authority  as  defined  by 
said  act. 

57.  The  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  as  amended  by  the  second  part  of 
this  act,  shall  apply  to  Ireland:  provided,  however,  that  in  such  appli- 
cation the  following  changes  shall  be  observed : — 


And  take  notice,  should  you  neglect  or  refasn  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
Notice,  you  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  Twenty  Shillings  for  every  day  during  which 
such  lefusal  or  no^'lect  continues.  „in,„„. 

And  you  are  further  apprized  that  summary  proceedings  will  be  taken  without 
further  notice  for  the  enforcing  of  said  penalties  incurred  as  aforesaid. 
Dated  this  day  of  i  18 

Signed, 


Officer  (clerk  or  acting  clerk  only)  qf  said  Nuisance  Authority. 
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(1).  Sewer  Autliority  as  defined  by  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act, 

1865,  and  amended  by  tiiis  act,  shall  in  Ireland  be  the  Nuisance 

Authority  for  executing  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts  : 
(2. )  The  expenses  of  executing  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts  shall 

be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  hereinafter  provided  : 
(3.)  The  penalties  shall  be  recovered  in  the  manner  hereinafter 

provided  : 

(4.)  The  expressions,  "Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses," 
"Council,"  "Borough  Kate,"  "Borough  Fund,"  and  "Town 
Rate,"  shall  in  the  first  schedule  hereto  have  respectively  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  acts  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Ireland: 

(5.)  For  the  purposes  of  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  Nuisance 
Removal  Act,  1855,  the  Nuisance  Authority  shall  in  Ireland 
have  the  power  of  entering  land  conferred  by  the  Sewage 
Utilization  Act,  1865,  and  shall  have  the  same  power  of  levying 
assessments  under  the  said  section  that  they  have  of  levying  anv 
other  rates  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  impose. 

58.  In  Ireland,  the  Nuisance  Authority,  not  being  the  guardians^  of  How  expenses  to 
the  poor,  shall  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  carrying  the  defrayed 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts  into  effect  out  of  the  fund  in  the  first  schedule 

in  that  behalf  mentioned,  and  where  such  fund  arises  wholly  or  in  part  Authority  not^ 
from  rates  shall  have,  in  addition  to  their  existing  powers  of  ratino-  a  Board  of 
all  such  powers  for  making  and  levying  any  extra  rate,  if  necessary,  Giiirdians. 
respectively,  as  in  the  case  of  any  rate  authorized  to  b&made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  respective  acts  of  parliament  under  which  the 
Nuisance  Authorities  are  constituted  or  authorized  to  levy  rates ;  and 
all  provisions  of  such  acts  respectively  shall  be  applicable  in  respect 
thereof  :  provided  that  when  the  rates  to  be  assessed  by  such  authority 
are  limited  by  law  to  a  certain  rateable  amount,  such  limitation  shall 
not  apply  or  extend  to  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  this  act  into 
execution  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  authority  to  assess  the 
expenses  under  this  act  in  addition  to  such  limited  assessment. 

59.  In  Ireland,  a  Nuisance  Authority,  being  guardians  of  the  poor,  wi     n  ^ 
shall  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  carrying  this  act  into  effect  of  Guardians 
out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  union,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  union,  is  Nuisance 
or  any  electoral  division  or  electoral  divisions  thereof,  in  such  man-  -^^ufwity, 
ner  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time,  by  to  be^defAved 
general  orders  applicable  to  classes  of  cases,  or  by  order  in  any  parti-  in  Ireland! 
cular  case,  direct. 

__60.  [This  Section  is  repealed  by  34  and  35  Vic,  c.  109,  s.  22,  page 
3  /  0*2 

61  In  applying  the  Pr^isions  of  Part  III.  of  this  act  to  Ireland  Modifications 
the  following  changes  shall  be  observed  :  necessary  fcr 

(1.)  Application  for  power  to  make  regulations  as  to  lodging  Pa?t  3 
houses  may  be  made  by  any  Nuisance  Authority  except  a  Board  Ireland, 
of  Guardians,  and  shall  be  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,^  in 
Council,  and  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  shall  have  the 
power  of  declaring  the  enactments  as  to  lodging-houses  in  the 
third  part  of  this  act  to  be  in  force  in  any  Nuisance  District  c 

(2.)  The  said  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  power,  in  respect  of  Boards  of  Guardians  acting  together, 
vested  in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  said  third  part  of  this  act.rf' 

(3.)  In  Ireland,  any  Nuisance  Authority,  except  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  may  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  Local  Boards 

oThe  Public  Health  Act,  1874,  gives  the  guardians  the  same  sanitary  nowers 
relative  to  nuisances,  sewage,  water,  Jic.,  that  the  town  authorities  possess. 

h  L«cal  GoTeinment  Board,     c  See  sec.  36,  page  359.    d  See  see.  40,  page  aci. 
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Extension  of 

Disease 
Prevention 
Acts  and  tliis 
Act  to 
Ireland. 
Modifications 
necessai  y  for 
application 
of  said  Acts  to 
Ireland, 


acting  in  the  execution  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  by 
the  said  third  part  of  this  act.  a 
(4.)  Sewer  and  Nuisance  Auihorities  in  Ireland  shall  be  incor- 
porated for  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  the  names  set  forth  in 
the  said  first  schedule  hereto ;  and  such  Sewer  or  Nuisance 
Authorities  may  hold  lands  by  such  names  for  the  purposes  of 
Burial  Ground  {Ireland)  Act,  i  856  : 
(5.)  The  penalties  under  the  third  part  of  this  act  shall  be  re- 
covered in  like  manner  as  herein  before  provided  with  respect  to 
penalties  under  the  second  part  of  this  act.  b 
62.  The  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1855,  as  amended  by  the  Nuisance 
Keraoval  and  Disease  Prevention  Amendment  Act,  1860,  and  this  act, 
shall  extend  to  Ireland:  provided,  however,  thatin  such  application  the 
following  changes  shall  be  obsci'ved  : 

(1.)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  shall  have  the  power  with 
respect  to  Ireland  which  the  Privy  Council  has  under  such 
provisions  for  prevention  of  disease  in  England. 
(2.)  The  commissioners  for  administering  the  hiws  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  hereinafter  called  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, shall  be  the  authority  in  Ireland  for  issuing  regulations 
to  carry  the  provisions  of  said  act  into  effect. 
(3.)  The  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  be 
authenticated  in  like  manner  as  orders  of  theirs  under  the 
Dispensary  Act,  1851,  statute  14  and  15  Vict.,  c.  68,  Sec.  2. 
(4.)  In  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  prevention  of  disease  out  of 
the  poor  rate  of  the  union  under  this  act  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  shall  charge  the  same  to  the  union,  or  any  Dispensary 
District  or  Electoral  Division  or  Divisions  thereof,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time, 
by  general  orders  applicable  to  classes  of  cases,  or  by  orders  in 
particular  cases,  direct. 

In  Ireland,  all  committees,  inspectors,  medical  officers,  and 
persons  appointed  or  employed  under  the  powers  of  statute 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Victoria,  chapter  sixty-eight  (the  Dispensaries 
Act,  1851),  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required  within  their  respective 
districts  to  aid  the  local  authority,  and  such  officers  or  persons  as  they 
shall  appoint  or  employ,  in  the  superintendence  and  execution  of  any 
directions  and  regulations  which  may  at  any  time  be  issued  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  under  the  authority  and 
by  virtue  of  this  act. 

The  provisions  64.  In /recant/,  the  provisions  of  the  Dispensary  Act,  1851  (statute 
of  14  ami  15  14  and  15  Vict.,  c.  68),  with  respect  to  the  duties  and  appointment  of 
Vic,  c.  68  as  to  medical  inspectors,  shall  be  incorporated  with  this  act.  and  thepreven- 
poijltment  of '  tion  of  disease  and  inquiry  into  public  health  under  this  act  shall  be 
Medical  inspec-  deemed  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  medical  inspectors  have 
tors  in  Ireland  bgen  or  may  be  appointed,  in  like  manner  as  iC  its  provisions  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  said  act  of  1851,  instead  of  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1848. 

65.  In  Ireland,  whenever  in  compliance  with  any  direction  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  which  they  may  be  empowered 
to  make  under  the  laws  for  the  time  being  as  to  the  public  health, 
any  medical  officer  of  a  union  or  dispensary  district,  or  any  other 
medical  practitioner  specially  employed  by  the  guardians  for  the 
purpose,  shall  perform  any  extra  medical  service  in  any  union  or  part 
of  a  union,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  guardians  of  the  union 
to  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  commissioners,  and 
if  they  shall  not  approve  the  amount  determined  by  the  guardians,  for 
the  said  commissioners  to  fix  by  order  under  their  seal  such  reuiu- 


63. 

other 


Comniittee 
and  Officers 
under 

Disijensaries 
Act  to  aid 
Local 

Authority  in 
execuilun  of 
this  Act, 


Incorporated 
■with  this 
Act. 

Kemuneration 
to  Medical 
Practitioners 
for  services 
under  the 
directions  and 
regulations  of 
the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners 
in  Ireland. 


a  See  sec.  43,  page  301. 


b  See  sec.  60,  page  SCO. 
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Deration,  proportioned  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  services  as 
aforesaid,  as  to  them  shall  appear  just  and  reasonable  ;  and  the  amount 
of  such  remuneration  shall  be  paid  to  such  medical  officer  or  other 
medical  practitioner  by  the  guardians  of  the  union  out  of  the  rates 
raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  shall  be  charged  either  to  the 
union  at  large,  or  to  such  part  or  parts  of  the  union,  according  to  the' 
nature  of  the  case,  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  in  each  case  direct. 

[The  Public  Health  (Ireland),  Act,  1874,  creates  the  Local  Govern- 
ment—formerly Poor  Law— Board,  the  supreme  directive  and  con- 
trolling sanitary  authority.] 

66.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct  Poor  Law 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  cause  to  be  made  such  inquiries  as  Commissioners 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  see  fit  in  relation  to  any  matters  con-     malce  inquiries 
cerning  the  public  health  in  any  place  or  places  in  Ireland,  and  the  T  Vi"^"*""^ 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  «  shall  report  the  result  of  such  inquiries  to  ire'ta„ri'° 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

67.  Publication  shall  be  made  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  in  any  case  in  Publication  in 
Ireland  where  publication  in  the  London  Gazette  is  required  in  Iceland  to  be 
England.  in  Diiblin 

Gazette. 

68.  All  powers  relating  to  the  execution  of  this  act  in  England,  and  '°  , 
by  this  act  vesied  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  mate  in  En k' a, 
shall  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  this  act  iii  Ireland;  in  all  cases  to  be  exercised 
not  hereinbefore  expressly  provided  for,  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieu-     I'<=land  by 
tenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland;  and  all  n«,n°n!l„f 
powers  relating  to  the  execution  of  this  act  in  England,  and  by  this  Council 
act  vested  in  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  shall,  with  regard  to  the 
execution  of  this  act  in  Ireland,  in  all  cases  not  hereinbefore  expressly 
provided  for,  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  in  Ireland. 

69.  From  and  affer  the  passing  of  this  act  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  rp„^,,„  „f 
second  schedule  hereto  shall  be  repealed,  so  far  as  they  are  still  in  force  :  statutes  applir- 
provided  always,  that  all  proceedings  commenced  or  taken  under  the  able  to  Ireland, 
said  acts,  and  not  yet  completed,  may  be  proceeded  with  under  said 
acts,  and  that  all  contracts  and  works  undertaken  by  virtue  of  said 
acts  shall  continue  and  be  eflPective  as  if  said  acts  had  not  been 
repealed. 


'and 


a  Now  Local  Government  Board. 
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SCHEDULES. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE— Application  to  Ibeland. 


Description  of  Sewers 

and  Nuisance 
Authority  in  Ireland. 


Description  of  Sewers 
and  Nuisance 
District  in  Ireland. 


The  Bight  Honourahle 
the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldemien,  and  Bur- 
gesses, acting  by  the 
Town  Council. 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses,  acting 
by  tlie  Town  Council. 

The  Town  Commis- 
.sioners. 


The  Township  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Commissioners 
appointed  by  virtue 
of  an  Act  made  in  the 
9th  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  George  the  Fourth, 
intituled  "  An  Act  to 
make  Provision  (or 
the  Lighting,  Cleans- 
ing, and  Watching  of 
Cities  and  Towns  Cor- 
porate and  Marljet 
Towns  in  Ireland  in 
certain  cases." 

The  Municipal  Commis- 
sioners. 

The   Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  each  Union. 


The  City  of  Dublin. 


Towns  Torporate,  with 
exception  of  Dublin. 

Towns  having  Town 
Commissioners,  under 
"  The  Towns  Improve- 
ment (Ireland)  Act, 
1854"  (i7  and  18 
Viet.,  0.  113),  or 
under  any  Local  Act. 

Townships  having  Com. 

missioners  under 

Local  Acts. 
Towns  under  such  Com- 
missioners. 


Towns  having  Municipal 
Commissioners,  mider 
3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  108. 

Such  part  of  each  Union 
as  is  not  under  ano- 
ther Sewer  or  Nui- 
sance Authority. 


Corporate  Name 
for  the  purpose  of 

suing  or  being 
sued,  or  holding 
Property,  under 
the  Provisions  of 
this  Act. 


Kate  or  Fund  out 
of  wliich  Expenses 
incurred  by  .Sewers 
or  Nuisance 
Authority  under 
this  Act  to  be  de- 
frayed. 


The  Borouch  Rate  or 
Borough  Fund. 


The  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  City  of 
Dublin. 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen,   The  Borough  Rate  or 
and  Burgesses  of  the      Boiough  Fund. 
City  or  Town  of— 


The    Town  Commis- 
sioners of  


The  Township  CoDMnis- 
sioners  of  

The      Lighting  and 
Cleansing  Commis- 
'sioners  of , the  Town 
of  


The  Municipal  Commis- 
sioners of  

The  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Union. 


Any  Rate  levied  by 
the  Commissioners. 


The  Town  Fund. 


The  Poor  Bate  of  Union. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

Statutes  Repealed. 
Local  Boards  of  Health  Act  for  Ireland,  1818 ;  Statute  58  Geo.  IIL, 

^U^;^«h'  Srireland.  1819  ;  Statute  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  41. 
Nuisance  Removal  and  Disease  Prevention  Act  1848. 
Nuisance  Kemoval  and  Disease  Prevention  Act,  1849. 


Local  Government  Board  {Ireland)  Act. 

THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1872. 
35  and  36  Victokia,  Cap.  69. 

An  Act  for  constituting  a  Local  Government  Board  in  L-eland,  and 
vesting  therein  certain  functions  of  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  concern- 
ing the  Public  Health  and  Local  Government,  together  with  the  ' 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws 
for  the  Eehef  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

[IQth  August,  1872.] 
land)  Acri872."^^^''"°'^  Government  Board  (Ire-  Short  title. 

2.  A  board  shall  be  established,  to  he  called  the  Local  Government  Establishment 
^oard  for  Ireland  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  "The  Local  Government  of  Local  Govem- 
Board  ),  and  from  and  after  the  establishment  of  such  board  thp  f  T  ^""^ 
Poor  Law  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  all  powe  s  and  duties 
fn.  R.rVr.ri'^  on  the  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws 

lelatmg  to  the  relief  o  the  poor  and  any  other  acts,  or  vested  in  or 
imposed  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Privy  Council,  or  on  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  enlctments  Mentioned  in  The 
schedule  annexed  hereto  shall  be  transferred  to  and  imposed  on  he 
said  Local  Government  Board,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  act,  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  such  board  in  like  manner 
and  form,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  liabilities,  and  incidents 
K  '""'^  P°^'r  ^""^  duties  might  before  Re  pass  S 
X^^-l  "^'''"^'f  ^  ^"^^  performed  by  the  authoritiei  in  whom 

Sance^admTt!  ^-espectiyely,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circnm 

thfS'^S.'.'!i?°^T'^?°*^°Y^  «f  a  president,  being  Constitution  o. 

the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  bein<^  the  I'"^'^'  Govern- 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being  to-ether  Board, 
wiih  a  vice-president  and  two  other  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  ' 
be  qua  ified  in  hke  manner  as  the  medical  commissioner  unTei  the 
Medical  Chanties  Act,  to  be  appointed  by  her  Maiestv  and  to  holH 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  her  Majesty.         ''^'^J^^'^'  ^"^l  h"ld 

[Kest  of  clause  relates  to  appointment  of  officers  1 
ci^oiil;  '■"^^.'.f  Jl^r-  ?r  regulation  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
shall  be  vahd  if  it  is  made  under  the  seal  of  the  Board  and  sLned  hv 
he  president,  or  by  the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  S  fv 
he  vice-president,  or  by  the  two  other  members  oT  the  S  bo^^ 
s.gmng  ;  and  the  production  of  such  prima  fade  evidence  of  Iv  o 
the  said  rules,  orders,  or  regulations  shall,  until  the  contiaiy  is  shoin 
be  a  sufficient  proof  that  any  such  rule,' order,  or  reguSn  ofThe' 
Local  Government  Board  was  duly  made  feuiauon  ot  tne 

r.v' Fr^^^^""^        P°''''=''  °^  ^"  o'^ier  authorities  relative  to  thp 
relief  of  the  poor,  graveyards,  &c.,  to  new  Board.] 

b.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  auditor  of  noor  law 
unions  m  Ireland,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  o^  ' 
o  her  public  bodies  in  addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  boards  of  ^uar 

fhe  amLrr'his  T  'T'^  '^'^^  ^^^'^  rem uneratlon  beyond 
the  amount  of  h  s  yearly  salary,  any  enactment  to  the  contrarv  not 
withstanding,  and  every  such  enactment  is  hereby  repealed  L  h 
number  of  such  auditors  and  the  amount  of  H,n,v  .  i  •  '  fZ^^^"^ 
such  as  the  Local  Governmen  Bord  hLl  dc  dnffZ  '  ^° 
time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lords  Coimn Lsion  4  of  h  r  Maio.*;  '° 
Ireasury  :  provided  always,  that  the  Local  Govcrnmen  Ro!^.Tl^  1 
from  time  to  time  ascertain  and  determine  wha^TiroL.Hn  ft" 
salaries  paid  to  the  said  auditors  should  be  l^^l  ^^0"  0°!  '^.t 


•  Auditors. 
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audit  of  the  accounts  of  such  public  bodies  respectively,  and  the 
amount  so  ascertained  in  respect  of  each  such  body  shall  be  payable 
by  such  body,  and  shall  be  paid  accordingly  to  such  bank  or  to  such 
person  as  the  said  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  may 

A^o„^,„.„t  nf      "s.^  n^epealcd  bv  section  45,  73  and  38  Vict,,  c  93.] 

tary  Act  9.  The  sewer  authority  of  any  district  not  being  guardians  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  .  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^       ^^J^^^^,  j^^^^red  by  such  sewer  authority  in 

carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-seven  of  ihe 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,"  out  of  the  funds  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  fifty-eight  of  the  said  act,  as  if  the  same  were  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts  into  eHect. 

10.  [Relates  to  holding  of  fairs.] 

11.  Refers  to  lighting  of  boroughs.]  .  ,t  ■,  a\ 
Sec.  31  of  34  and     12.  [Repeals  section  thirty -one  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
35  Vict.,  c.  lOa,         j^g-rj^  g^jj^  its  provisions  relating  to  the  audit  of  accounts.] 
repealed.  ' 


Schedule  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  act. 

,        ,  ,  17  &  ifvict.  c.  103. 

Towns  Improvement    •••        ^  30  yict.  c.  90. 

Sanitary  Act,  IbOb   

Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865  (as  applied  to 

Ireland)    ^  •  •  28  60  2J  Vict.  c.  /o. 

Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855  (as  applied  to        „  , „  yj^.^  ^  ^2). 

Ireland)    ...  lo 

Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1855  (as  applied  to  ^.^^^  ^  j^g_ 

Ireland)        ..    ."• 

Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention 

Amendment,  I860  (as  applied  to  Ireland)...  23  &  24  V  ct.  c.  n. 

Local  Government  (Ireland)   ^.  ,  -  34  &  3o  Vict.  c.  109. 

Sanitary  Act  Amendment,  1868  (as  applied  to        ^      ^.^^^  ^ 

Saniiiry  LoLs  Aci,  1869  (as  applied  to'lreland)  32  &  33  Vic^t  c.  1 15. 

Common  Lodging  House  Act,  I860    v  ict.  ^. ^-.^  .^^ 

Burial  Grounds   "•        „  ^ .  -y-  .  „  Tg 

Burial  Grounds  Amendment  Act  •••  ^0  4c -4  v  ici. . 


Sliort  title. 


Bopeal  of 
section  GO  of 
29  and  30  Vict 
c.  90. 

Kecovery  of 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1871. 
34  and  35  Victoria,  Cap.  109. 
An  act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Local  Government  of  Towns 
and  populous  Places  in  Ireland.  I2\st  August,  1871.] 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  Local  Government 
(Ireland)  Act,  1871. 


An^ndmeni  and  Application  of  certain  Acts  relating  to  Public  Health. 

20  The  sixtieth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  shall  be  and  the 
same  iJ  crebv  repealed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  be  it  enacted,  that  in  Ire- 
S  1  enri  ies  uncfer  the  said  act  and  expenses  or  compensation  thereby 

ne^oVcryof  ^S"^^"^^^ 

^t^^.       ;;2=d  wSi  iSp^a  ;the  PoI^- dlstncJf  ^ubUn  n2;c^oli. 
90  subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  any  act  regulating  tne 


34  and  35  Vict.  c.  109. 
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powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  such  district  or  of  the 
police  of  such  district,  and  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
before  a  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  petty  sessions,  sub- 
ject and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland) 
Act,  1851,  and  any  act  amending  the  same,  and  all  penalties  recovered 
by  any  authority  under  the  said  act  shall  be  paid  to  them  respectively, 
and  by  them  applied  in  aid  of  their  expenses  under  the  said  act. 

Any  order  authorised  to  be  made  by  justices  under  the  said  act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  order  made  upon  a  complaint  on  which  justices 
are  authorised  to  make  orders  under  the  said  acts. 

23.  The  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1868,  and  the  Sanitary  Application  to 
Loans  Act,  1869,  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  said  acts  to  sStary°Lt, 
the  contrary,  apply  to  Ireland,  with  the  modifications  following ;  that  isgs,  and  the 
is  to  say,  the  term  '•  sewer  authority  "  in  the  said  acts  shall  have  the  Sanitary  Loans 
same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866  ;  the  term  "local  l^S^- 
rate  "  in  the  said  acts  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1868:  provided  always,  that  in  any 
town  where  the  sewer  authority  have  not  the  power  to  make  any  such 
local  rate,  the  said  term  shall  include  a  rate  which  such  sewer  autho- 
rity is  hereby  authorised  to  assess  and  levy,  and  which  rate  shall  be 
assessed  upon  and  levied  from  the  persons  and  in  the  manner  and  with 
the  like  remedies  incase  of  default  in  payment  as  if  the  same  were  a 
general  yearly  assessment  made  by  commissioners  acting  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  principal  act  under  the  authority  of  section  sixty  of  the 
said  act. 

Penalties  under  any  provisions  incorporated  with  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1868,  shall  be  recovered  and  applied  in  like  manner  as  penalties  under 
the  Sanitary  Act,  1866. 

All  powers  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  said  acts  in  England, 
and  by  the  same  vested  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  shall,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  said  acts  in  Ire- 
land, be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant. a 

PART  III. 
Miscellaneous. 

b  31.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  execution  it  shall  be  Lord  Lieutenant, 
lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis-  with  approval  of 
sioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  to  appoint  such  persons  at  such  'p^nfnt^'e'''ong' 
salaries  as  he  may  think  necessary,  and  from  time  to  time  to  dismiss  to  carry  Act  into 
such  persons  and  appoint  others  in  their  place.    The  persons  so  ap-  execution, 
pointed  shall  act  in  the  execution  of  this  act  and  form  the  Local 
Government  Department  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office  ;  and  the 
salaries  of  such  persons  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by 
Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

32.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  act  contained,  no  provision  of  ^^^^  ^..^^ 
the  same  shall  be  held  to  extend  or  to  be  applicable  to  any  town  towns  i'n  the 
within  the  county  of  Dublin  wherein  the  governing  body  have  been  county  of  Dublin 
constituted  and  are  novv  acting  under  the  provisions  of  any  special  under  special 
act,  unless  and  until  such  sanction,  consent,  and  approval  sliall  have  ^y^ge 
been  given  to  the  adoption  of  such  provision  by  a  special  resolution  of 
the  persons  qualified  to  vote  at  any  election  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  of  such  town,  to  be  passed  at  a  meeting  summoned  as 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

Meetmgs  for  the  purpose  of  passing  any  special  resolution  within 
the  meaning  of  the  preceding  paragraph  in  any  town  shall  be  summoned 
on  the  requisition  in  writing  of  not  less  than  thirty  persons  qualified 
to  vote  at  any  election  of  members  of  the  governing  body  of  such 

a  Now  vested  instead  in  Local  GoTernmenI;  Bnurd,  vide  Local  Government  Board 
Act,  35  <fc  30  Vict.,  c.  60,  and  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  93. 

Ij  Ucpealed  by  3-0  and  -30  Vict.,  c.  69,  s.  12. 
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town  by  the  chairmau  of  such  governing  body,  and  a  month's  previous 
notice  of  the  summoning  of  such  meeting,  stating  the  time  and  place 
wlicre  same  is  to  be  held,  shall  be  given  in  some  one  or  more  news- 
paper or  newspapers  circulating  within  such  town,  and  by  causing 
copies  of  the  same  to  be  aflSxcd  to  the  principal  doors  of  the  places  to 
which  notices  by  such  governing  body  are  usually  affixed. 

The  towns  affected  by  the  act  are— (I.)  The  city  of  Dublin;  (2.) 
Towns  corporate;  (3.)  Towns  having  Commissioners  appointed  by 
virtue  of  an  act  made  in  the  9ih  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth, 
intituled  "An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  Lighting,  Cleansing,  and 
Watching  of  Cities  and  Towns  Corporate  and  Market  Towns  in  Ire- 
land in  certain  cases ;''  (4.)  Towns  under  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  108;  (5.) 
Towns  under  17  it  18  Vict.,  c.  103  ;  (6.)  Towns  and  townships  having 
commissioners  under  local  acts. 


fcal  Board 
may  exercise 
powers  of  sec. 
45  of  11  &  12 
Vic,  c.  6:i,  also 
without  tlieir 
di  trict,  if 
necessary,  for 
the  purposes 
of  outfall  or 
distribution 
of  sewage,  on 
making  com- 
pensation. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT,  1838, 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1861. 
24  and  25  Vic,  Cap.  61. 

[Passed  Ist  August,  1861.] 

4.  Local  Boards  may  exercise  the  powers  given  by  the  forty-fifth 
section  of  "  The  Public  Health  Act,  1848,"a  also  without  their  district, 
for  the  purpose  of  outfall  or  distribution  of  sewage,  upon  making  due 
compensation,  to  be  settled  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-fourth  section  of  "  The  Public  Health  Act,  1848  :"  provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  give  or  be  construed  to 
give  power  to  any  local  board  to  construct  or  use  any  outfall,  drain, 
or  sewer  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  sewage  or  filthy  water  into  any 
natural  watercourse  or  stream  until  such  sen-age  or  filthy  or  refuse 
wiiter  be  freed  from  all  excrementitious  or  other  foul  or  noxious 
matter,  such  as  would  affect  or  deteriorate  the  purity  and  quality  of  the 
water  in  such  stream  or  watercourse. 

20.  In  districts  where  no  water  companies  are  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  all  local  boards  b  may  make  agreements  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  persons  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
local  board  and  the  persons  receiving  such  supply,  and  shall  have  the 
same  powers  for  recovering  water  rents  accruing  under  such  agree- 
ments as  they  have  for  the  recovery  of  water  rates  by  the  law  in  force 
for  the  time  being. 


a  In  Ireland  the  Sewer  Authority.  See  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  sec.  11,  page  353. 
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THE  DISEASES  PREVENTION  ACT,  1855. 
18  &  19  Victoria,  Cap.  116. 


,  An  Act  for  the  better  Prevention  of  Diseases.^ 

[i4^/4  August,  1855]. 

[In  the  application  of  these  Acts  to  Ireland,  the  changes  prescribed 
by  the  62ncl  sec.  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  are  to  be  observed.] 

Whereas  the  prov  isions  of "  The  Nuisances  Eem  oval  an  d  Diseases  Preven- 
tion Act,  1848,"  amended  by  "The  Nuisances  Eemoval  and  Diseases 
Prevention  Amendment  Act,  1849,"  in  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the 
prevention  or  mitigation  of  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  diseases, 
are  defective,  and  it  is  expedient  to  substitute  other  jn-ovisions  more 
effectual  in  that  behalf :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

I.  This  act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  "  Diseases  Preven- 
tion Act,  1855."  Short  title. 

[Sections  2  and  3,  which  define  the  local  authority  for  executing 
the  act,  and  provide  for  the  expenses  incurred,  are  repealed  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  Act  23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  77.] 

4.  The  local  authority  and  their  officers  shall  have  power  of  entry 

for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  for  executing  or  superintending  the  ^°^^'^"^*'"y< 
execution  of  the  regulations  and  directions  of  the  general  board 
issued  under  this  act. 

5.  Whenever  any  part  of  England  appears  to  be  threatened  with  pg^gr  to 

or  is  affected  by  any  formidable  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  privy  Council 
disease,   the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable  to  issue 
Privy  Council,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them  (the  Lord  President  of  <"'''sp  tliat 
the  Council  or  one  of  her  Majesty  s  principal  Secretaries  of  State  herein°con- 
being  one),  may,  by  order  or  orders  to  be  by  them  from  time  to  time  tained  for 
made,  direct  that  the  provisions  herein  contained  for  the  prevention  prevention 
of  diseases  be  put  in  force  in  England  or  in  such  parts  thereof  as  in  <liMases 
such  order  or  orders  respectively  may  be  expressed,  and  may  from  forJe.  ^ 
time  to  time,  as  to  all  or  any  of  the  parts  to  which  any  such  order  or 
orders  extend,  and  in  like  manner,  revoke  or  renew  any  such  order; 
and,  subject  to  revocation  and  renewal  as  afd^-esaid,  every  such  order 
shall  be  in  force  for  six  calendar  months,  or  for  such  shorter  period  as 
in  such  order  shall  be  expressed ;  and  every  such  order  of  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  or  of  any  members  thereof,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  in  ordinary  of  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  shall  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazelle  ;  b  and  such  publication  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  such 
ordtr,  to  all  intents  and  pui  poses. 

G.  From  time  to  time  after  the  issuing  of  any  such  order  as  afore-  p 
said,  and  whilst  the  same  continues  in  force,  the  General  Board  of  General  Board 
Healthr  may  issue  directions  and  regulations  as  the  said  board  think  of  Health  to 
fit —  issue  regula- 

tions to  carry 
out  such 

a  This  Act  is  amended  by  tho  Act  of  ISfiO.  provlBions. 

6  In  Ireland  the  Dublin  Gazelle. 

c  In  Ireland  the  Local  Government  Board  now. 
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Local  extent 
and  duration 
of  regulations 
of  General 
Board. 


Publication 
of  sucli 
Regulations. 


The  Local 
Authority  to 
see  to  the 
executi  on  of 
such  Regula- 
tions, &o. 


and  may 
direct  prose- 
cutions for 
violating  the 
same 

Orders  of 
Council, 
Directions, 
and  Regula- 
tions to  be 
I'lid  before 
Parliament. 
Order  in 
Council  may 
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For  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead. 
For  house  to  hou.se  visitation. 

For  the  dispensing  of  medicines,  guarding  against  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  affording  to  persons  afHictecl  by  or  threatened  witli 
sucli  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  diseases  such  medical  aid 
and  sucli  accommodation  as  may  be  required. 
And  from  time  to  time,  in  liice  manner,  may  revoke,  renew,  and  alter 
any  such  directions  and  regulations  as  to  the  said  board  appears  ex- 
pedient, to  extend  to  all  parts  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  shall  for  the  time  being  be  put  in  force  under 
such  orders  as  aforesaid,  unless  such  directions  and  regulations  be  ex- 
pressly confined  to  some  of  such  parts,  and  then  to  such  parts  as 
therein  are  specified ;  and  (subject  to  the  power  of  revocation  and 
alteration  herein  contained)  such  directions  and  regulations  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  so  long  as  the  said  provisions  of  this  act  shall  under 
such  order  be  applicable  to  the  same  parts. 

7.  Every  such  direction  and  regulation  as  aforesaid,  when  issued, 
shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  the  Gazette  in  which 
such  direction  or  regulation  was  published  shall,be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  direction  or  regulation  so  published,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. 

8.  The  local  authority  shall  superintend  and  see  to  the  execution 
of  such  directions  and  regulations,  and  shall  appoint  and  pay  such 
medical  or  other  officer  sor  persons,  and  do  and  provide  all  such  acts, 
matters,  and  things  as  may  be  necessary  for  mitigating  such  disease, 
or  for  superintending  or  aiding  in  the  execution  of  such  directions  and 
regulations,  or  for  executing  the  same,  as  the  case  may  require. 

9.  The  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time  direct  any  prosecu- 
tions or  legal  proceedings  for  or  in  respect  of  the  wilful  violation  or 
neglect  of  any  such  direction  and  regulation. 

10.  Every  order  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  every  direction 
and  regulation  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  under  this  act,  shall 
be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  forthwith  upon  the  issuing 
thereof,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  and  if  not,  then  within  fourteen 
days  next  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of  Par- 
liament. 

11.  Orders  in  Council  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act  for  putting  in 
force  the  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  said  Nuisances 
Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acts  contained,  in  Gieat  Britain 
may  extend  to  parts  and  arms  of  the  sea  lying  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of  Health  for  England  may  issue  under 
this  act  directions  and  regulations  for  cleansing,  purifying,  ventilating, 
and  disinfecting,  and  providing  medical  aid  and  accommodation,  and 
preventing  disease  in  ships  and  vessels,  as  well  upon  arms  and  parts 
of  the  sea  aforesaid  as  upon  inland  waters. 

12.  Whenever,  in  compliance  with  any  regulation  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  which  they  may  be  empowered  to  make  under  this  act, 
any  medical  officer  appointed  imder  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  for  the 
time  beino-  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  shall  perform  any  medical  service 
on  board  of  anv  vessel,  such  medical  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  charge 
extra  for  any  such  service,  at  the  general  rate  of  his  allowance  for  his 
services  for  the  union  or  place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  such 
charges  shall  be  payable  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  together  with  any  reasonable  expenses  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  •  and  if  such  services  shall  be  rendered  by  any  medical  practitioner 
who'is  not  a  union  or  parish  officer,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  charges 
for  any  service  rendered  on  board,  with  extra  remuneration  on  account 
of  distance,  at  the  same  rate  as  those  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving from  private  patients  of  the  class  of  those  attended  and  treated 
on  shipboard,  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid  ;  and  in  case  of  dispute  in  respect 
of  such  charges,  such  dispute  may,  where  the  charges  do  not  exceed 
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twenty  pounds,  be  determined  summarily,  at  the  place  where  the  dis- 
pute arises,  as  in  case  of  seamen's  wages  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  that  behalf  for  the  time 
bcin"  in  force ;  and  anv  justice  before  whom  complaint  is  made  shall 
determine  summarily  as  to  the  amount  which  is  reasonable  according 
to  the  accustomed  rate  of  charge  within  the  place  for  attendance  on 
patients  of  the  like  class  or  condition  as  those  in  respect  of  whom  the 

'\TTlie"!li?e;tions  and  regulations  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  ^-'^^^^^^^ 
under  this  enactment  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  said  board,  ana  J^^^^  uegula- 
the  hand  of  the  president  or  two  or  more  members  thereof ;  and  any  tions  of 
copy  of  such  regulations  purporting  to  bear  such  seal  and  signature,  General  Board 
whether  the  said  signature  and  seal  be  respectively  impressed  and  written 
or  printed  only,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  proceedings  in  which  such 
regulations  may  come  in  question. 

Whoever  wilfully  obstructs  any  person  acting  under  the  authority  Penalty  for 
or  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  and  whosoever  wilfully  yio- 
lates  any  direction  or  regulation  issued  by  the  General  Board  ot 
Health  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds,  to  be  appropriated  in  or  towards  the  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  executing  this  act.     ^        ^      .  ^    f  Certain  provi- 

15.  The  provisions  of  any  general  act  in  force  tor  tne  removal  or  gions  of  Nuisance! 
nuisances,  with  regard  to  the  service  of  notices,  the  proof  of  orders  or  Removal  Act  to 
resolutions  of  the  local  authority,  and  the  recovery  of  penalties,  shall  ^ply  to  tlna 
extend  and  apply  to  this  act. 


THE  NUISANCES  REMOVAL  AND  DISEASES  PREVENTION 

(AMENDMENT)  ACT,  1860. 

23  &  24  Victoria,  Cap.  77. 

An  Act  to  Amend  the  Acts  for  the  Removal  of  Nuisances  and  the 
Prevention  of  Diseases,  a  «| 

[eth  August,  18G0V] 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  &  19  Vict., 
1853,  and  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1855,  concerning  the  local  c.  121  &  116. 
authority  for  the  execution  of  the  said  acts,  are  defective,  and  it  is 
expedient  that  the  said  acts  should  be  amended  as  hereinafter 
mentioned  :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Nuisances  Removal. 

1.  Section  three,  section  six,  section  seven,  and  section  nine  of  the  Sections  3,  6..7, 
said  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855,  shall  be  repealed:  and  9  of  I8 <fe  19 
provided  always  that  such  repeal  as  aforesaid  shall  not  extend  to  any  ^pg^ig^/^  ' 
charges  or  expenses  already  incurred,  but  the  same  may  be  defrayed 
and  recovered,  and  all  proceedings  commenced  or  taken  under  the 
said  act,  and  not  yet  completed,  may  ,be  proceeded  with,  and  all 

a  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Ireland,  the  changes  prescribed  by  Sec.  62  of 
the  Sanitary  Act,  IH&i,  must  be  observtcl.  See  page  y66. 
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contracts  under  the  said  act  shall  continue  and  be  as  effectual  as  if 
this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

[The  more  recent  Public  Health  and  Sanitary  Acts  deal  with  the 

subject] 

5.  Provided  that  the  board  of  guardians  for  a  union  may  appoint  a 
committee  or  committees  of  their  own  body,  under  section  five  of  the 
said  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  to  act  in  and  for  one  or  more  of  the 
parishes  or  places  for  which  the  board  is  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  ;  and 
every  committee  so  appointed  shall  have  the  full  power  of  executing 
the  said  act  in  all  respects,  within  the  specified  place  or  places  for 
which  it  is  appointed,  unless  its  power  be  expressly  limited  by  the 
terms  of  its  appointment ;  and  the  board  of  guardians  shall  cause  the 
charges  and  expenses  of  every  such  committee  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
poor  rates  of  the  place  or  places  for  which  such  committee  is 
appointed;  and  where  a  committee  is  so  appointed  for  any  such 
place  or  places,  the  charges  and  expenses  of  the  board  as  (Nuisance) 
Authority  for  or  in  respect  of  the  place  or  places  for  which  a  com- 
mittee is  not  appointed  shall  be  paid  or  contributed  by  such  last- 
mentioned  place  or  places  in  like  manner  as  the  expenses  of  a 
committee  :  provided  that  where  any  one  such  committee  is  appointed 
for  all  the  places  for  which  the  board  is  the  (Nuisance)  Authority,  its 
charges  and  expenses  shall  be  contributed  and  paid  in  like  manner  as 
the  charges  and  expenses  of  the  board  would  have  been  contributed 
and  paid  if  such  committee  had  not  been  appointed. 

[Section  6  is  not  applicable  to  Ireland.] 

7.  All  wells,  fountains,  and  pumps  provided  under  section  fifty  of 
"  The  Public  Health  Act,  1848,"  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  place,  and  not  being  the  property  of  or  vested  in  any 
person  or  corporation  other  than  officers  of  such  place,  shall  be  vested 
in  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  under  this  act  for  such  place,  who  shall 
from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  condition  and 
free  from  pollution  all  wells,  fountains,  and  pumps  vested  in  them 
under  this  act,  and  may  also  keep  in  good  repair  and  condition  and 
free  from  pollution  other  wells,  fountains,  and  pumps  dedicated  to  or 
open  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  place. 

[See  "  Public  Health  Act,  1874,  sec.  42."J 

8.  If  any  person  do  any  act  whatsoever  whereby  any  fountain  or 
pump  is  wilfully  or  maliciously  damaged,  or  the  water  of  any  well, 
fountain,  or  pump  is  polluted  or  fouled,  he  shall,  upon  summary  con- 
viction of  such  offence  before  two  justices,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  for  such  offence,  and  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  for  every  day  during  which  such  offence  is  continued  after 
written  notice  from  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  in  relation  thereto;  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  any  offence  provided  against 
by  section  twenty-three  of  the  said  "  Nuisances  Removal  Act." 

9.  Local  authorities  under  this  act  may,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  severally  appoint  or  employ  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  make 
such  payments  as  they  see  fit  for  the  remuneration  and  expenses  of 
such  inspectors. 

[A  form  of  appointment,  similar  to  the  following,  should  be  filled 
up,  and  given  him  to  the  person  so  appointed  as  his  authority  to  act ; 
and  similar  authority  should  be  given  to  act  as  sanitary  sub-officer, 
and  also  as  acting  clerk,  so  as  to  enable  liim  to  serve  notices.] 
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Address  and  Date. 

We,  the  [Committee  of  the]  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  of 
pursuant  to  our  powers  in  that  behalf,  do  iierebt  appoint 
and  employ 


as  an  Inspector  or  Nuisances  for  the 


Chairman  o  f  the  Committee  oj  the 
said  Nuisance  Authority. 


[Urban  or  Etjral.] 

Kesolved  : 

That  pursuant  to  the  powers  enabling  the  [Committee  of  the] 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  in  that  behalf, 

We,  the  said  Authority  [or  Committee],  do  hereby  authorize 


And  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  said  Nuisance 
Authority  generally,  before  any  Justice  or  Justices,  and  in  any  legal 
proceedings  which  may  be  instituted  against  the  said  Nuisance 
Authority,  and  to  institute  and  carry  on  any  proceedings  which  the 
Nuisance  Authority  is  authorized  to  institute  and  carry  on  under  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act  or  the  Sanitai-y  Acts,  1866,  and  Acts  incor- 
porated therewith,  and  the  Public  Health  Act  (Ireland),  1874. 


Chairman  of  [the  Committee  of]  the 
said  Saniiary  Authoritij. 

10.  Sections  two  and  three  of  "The  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  Sees.  2&3of 
1855,"  and  every  other  enactment  constituting  a  local  authority  for  J^]'lg'^j.^''^Vj 
the  execution  of  the  same  act,  or  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the        '  "^^^^^  * 
execution  thereof,  except  those  contained  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth of  Victoria,  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  Metropolis 

Local  Management  Act,  shall  be  repealed. 

11.  The  board  of  guardians  for  every -union,  or  parish  not  within  Guardians 

a  union,  in  England  a  shall  be  the  local  authority  for  executing  the  and  overseers 
said  Diseases  Prevention  Act  in  every  place  within  their  respective  to  be  the""^ 
unions  and  parishes,  and  in  every  parish  or  place  in  England  not  Local  Auths- 
within  a  union,  and  for  which  there  is  no  board  of  guardians,  the  over-  '"'^'^^ 
seers  of  the  poor  shall  be  the  local  authority  to  execute  the  same  Sj^^'^'^^^e 
act ;  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  such  act  by  the  Prerention  Act. 
board  of  guardians  for  a  union  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  common 
fund  thereof,  and  the  expenses  of  the  board  of  guardians  or  overseers 

a  Is  made  applicable  to  Ireland  by  tlie  Sanitary  Act,  186G,  Sec.  02. 
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of  the  poor  of  any  single  parish  or  place  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
rates  for  tlio  relief  of  the  poor  of  such  parish  or  place  :  provided  that 
every  such  board  of  guardians  shall,  for  the  execution  of  the  said  act 
for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  have  the  like  powers  of  appointing  com- 
mittees, with  the  lilve  authority,  and  wliere  anv  such  committee  is 
appointed  the  expenses  thereof  and  of  thj  board  "shall  be  paid  iu  the 
same  manner  as  hereinbefore  provided  where  such  a  board  is  the  local 
authority  for  the  execution  of  the  said  Nuisance  Removal  Act:  provided 
also,  that  any  expenses  ah-eady  incurred  by  any  Local  Authority  in 
the  execution  of  the  said  act  shall  be  defrayed  as  if  this  act  had  not 
been  passed  :  provided,  moreover,  that  in  respect  of  any  place  where, 
under  this  act,  the  local  authority  for  executing  the  Nuisances  Eemoval 
Act  is  any  other  body  than  the  board  of  guardians  or  the  overseers  of 
tlie  poor,  the  Privy  Council,  if  it  see  fit,  may,  in  the  manner  provided 
for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1858, 
authorise  such  other  body  to  be,  instead  of  the  board  of  guardians  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  the  local  authority  for  executing  the 
Diseases  Prevention  Act :  provided  also,  that  as  regards  the  metropolis 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  under  the  act  of  the  session  holden  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  yciu-s  of  her  Majesty,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  within  their  respective  parishes  and  districts, 
shall  continue  to  be  the  local  authorities  for  the  execution  of  the 
"  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1855,"  and  their  charges  and  expenses  shall 
be  defrayed  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

12.  It  shall  be  lavvful  for  the  local  authority  for  executing  the  said 
"Diseases  Prevention  Act"  to  provide  and  maintain  a  carriage  or 
carriages  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  suffering  under  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  to  convey  such  sick  and  diseased 
persons  as  may  be  residing  within  such  locality  to  any  hospital  or 
other  place  of  destination,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  expense  incurred  in  executing  the  said  act. 

13.  Upon  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  any  inhabitant 
of  any  parish  or  place  of  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  on  any  private 
premises  in  the  same  parish  or  place,  such  justice  shall  issue  a  sum- 
mons requiring  the  person  by  whose  act,  default,  permission,  or  suf- 
ferance the  nuisance  arises,  or  if  such  person  cannot  be  fouud  or  ascer- 
tained, the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  the  nuisance 
arises,  to  appear  before  two  justices  in  petty  sessions  assembled  at 
their  usual  place  of  meeting,  who  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
said  complaint,  and  act  in  relation  thereto  as  in  cases  where  complaint 
is  made  by  a  (Nuisance)  Authority  under  section  twelve  of  the  said 
Nuisances  Eemoval  Act,  and  as  if  the  person  making  the  complaint 
were  such  (Nuisance)  Authority :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  justices,  if  they  see  fit,  to  adjourn  the  hearing  or 
further  hearing  of  such  summons  tor  an  examination  of  the  premises 
where  the  nuisance  is  alleged  to  exist,  and  to  require  the  admission 
or  authorise  the  entry  into  such  premises  of  any  constable  or  other 
person  or  persons,  and  thereupon  the  person  or  persons  authorised  by 
the  order  of  the  justices  may  enter  and  act  as  the  local  authority 
might  under  a  like  order  made  by  any  justice  under  section  eleven  of 
the  said  act :  provided  also,  that  the  costs  in  the  case  of  every  such 
application  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  and  payment 
thereof  may  be  ordered  and  enforced  as  in  other  cases  of  summary 
adjudication  by  justices.  Any  order  made  by  justices  under  this 
enactment  shall  be  attended  with  the  like  penalties  and  consequences 
for  disobedience  thereof  and  subject  to  the  like  appeal  as  any  order 
made  under  section  .twelve  of  the  said  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  aud 
the  justices  making  such  order  may  thereby  authorise  any  constable 
or  other  person  or  persons  to  do  all  acts  for  removing  or  abating  tlie 
nuisance  condemned  or  prohibited,  and  for  executing  such  order,  in 
like  manner  as  a  local  authority  obtaining  the  like  order  might  do 
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under  the  said  act,  and  to  charge  the  costs  to  the  person  on  whom  the 
order  is  made,  as  is  provided  in  the  case  where  a  like  order  is  obtained 
and  executed  by  such  local  authority. 

14.  The  guardians  of  any  union,  or  parish  not  within  a  union,  Giiardians 
may  at  any  time  employ  one  of  their  medical  officers  to  make  inquiry 

and  report  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  their  union  or  parish,  or  any  reports^and 
part  thereof,  and  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  same  out  of  pay  for  the 
their  common  fund.  same. 

15.  The  several  words  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  in  the  Interpretation 
same  manner  as  is  declared  with  reference  to  the  same  words  in  the  °^  'erms. 
above  cited  act,  termed  "  The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  tor  England, 

1855,"  and  all  the  provisions  therein,  and  in  "  The  Diseases  Prevention 
Act,  1855/'  contained,  shall  respectively  be  applicable  to  this  act, 
except  so  far  as  they  shall  be  hereby  repealed,  or  be  inconsistent  with 
anything  herein  provided. 

16.  aNo  justice  of  the  peace  shall,  unless  objected  to  at  the  hearing  Justices  not 
of  any  complaint  or  charge,  be  deemed  incapable  of  acting  in  cases  incapable  of 
other  than  appeals  arising  under  the  said  Nuisances  Eempval  Act  by  ^ehi^members 
reason  of  his  being  a  member  of  any  body  hereby  declared  to  be  the  of  bodies  to 
local  authority  to  execute  the  said  act,  or  by  reason  of  h'S  being  a  execute 
contributor,  or  liable  to  contribute,  to  any  rate  or  fund  out  of  which  Nuisances 

it  is  here  provided  that  all  charges  and  expenses  incurred  in  execut-  • 
ing  the  said  act,  and  not  recovered  as  therein  provided,  shall  be 
defrayed. 


NUISANCES  REMOVAL  ACT  (1855)  AMENDMENT,  1863. 

26  &  27  ViCTOKiA,  Cap.  117. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855,  with 
respect  to  the  seizui-e  of  diseased  and  unwholesome  meat. 

[28«/i  July,  1863.] 


Whereas  the  provisions  of  "  The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England, 
1855,"  with  regard  to  the  inspection  and  seizure  of  diseased  and 
unwholesome  meat,  are  defective,  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  that 

a  This  section  (16)  has  been  amended  by  29  and  30  Vict.,  c  41,  Sec.  2,  as  follows  : 
— '■  No  Justice  of  tlie  Peace  shall  be  deemed  incapable  of  acting  in  cases  under  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  or  the  Act  of  the  2i  and  24  Vict,  c.  79  or  177,  by  reason  of 
hi.s  being  a  member  of  any  body  thereby  declared  to  bo  the  authority  to  execute  the 
said  act.  or  by  reason  of  his  being  a  contributor  or  liable  to  contribute  to  any  rate  or 
fund  out  of  which  it  is  thereby  provided  that  all  charges  and  expenses  incurred  in 
executing  ihe  said  act,  and  not  recovererl  as  therein  provided,  shall  be  defrayed. 

The  follo*inu' is  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1867  (30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  115)  :— 
"  A  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  not  be  incapable  of  acting  as  a  Jnatlce  at  any  Petty 
or  Special,  or  General,  or  Quarter  Sessions,  on  tbe  trial  of  an  offence  arising  under 
an  act  to  be  put  in  execution  by  a  Municipal  Corporation,  or  a  Local  Board  of 
Health,  or  Improvifment  Commissioners,  or  Trustees,  by  reason  only  of  his  being  as 
one  or  tlio  several  ratepayers,  or  as  one  of  any  other  class  of  persons  liable  in  com- 
mon with  the  others  to  contribute  to,  or  lo  be  benefited  by,  any  fund  to  the  account  of 
which  the  penalty  payable  in  respect  ot  such  ollence  is  directed  to  be  carried  or  of 
which  it  will  form  part,  or  to  contribute  to  any  rate  or  expen.sos  in  diminution  of 
which  such  penalty  will  go."  It  has  been  held  that  Justices  beincci:-o^tcio  members 
ofalJoard  of  Guardians  were  competent  to  try  cases  under  the  Adulteration  of 
Food  Acts  in  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  prosecutors. 
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Sec.  26  of 
recited  Act 
repealed. 
Power  to 
Mertical  Officer  of 
Healtli  or 
Insiiector  of 
Nuisances  to 
inspect  any 
animal,  iSic. 


Penalty  for 
obstructing 
Medical 
Officer  of 
Health,  &c. 


This  and  recited 
Act  to  be  as  one 
Act. 

Short  title. 


the  same  should  be  repealed,  arid  that  other  and  more  efifectual  provi- 
sions in  that  behalf  .should  be  substituted  therefor:  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows : —  ' 

1.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  thp  twenty-sixth  section 
of  the  said  act  is  repealed. 

2.  a  The  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  may  at 
all  reasonable  times  inspect  and  examine  any  animal,  carcass,  meat, 
poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour, 
exposed  for  sale,  or  deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or 
of  preparation  for  sale,  and  intended  for  the  food  of  man  ;  the  proof 
that  the  same  was  not  exposed  or  deposited  for  such  purpose  or  pur- 
poses, or  was  not  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  resting  with  the  party 
charged  ;  and  in  case  any  such  animal,  carcjss,  meat,  poultry,  game, 
flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour^  appear  to  him  to  he 
diseased,  or  unsound,  or  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  seize,  take,  and  carry  away  the  same,  or  direct  the  same 
to  be  seized,  taken,  and  carried  away  by  any  officer,  servant,  or  assis- 
tant, in  order  to  have  the  same  deall  with  by  a  justice  ;  and  if  it  sh.-iU 
appear  to  the  justice  that  any  such  animal,  or  any  of  the  said  articles, 
is  diseased,  or  unsound  or  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man, 
he  shall  order  the  same  to  be  destroyed,  or  so  disposed  of  as  to  pre- 
vent such  animal  or  articles  from  being  exposed  for  sale  or  used  for 
such  food ;  and  the  person  to  whom  such  animal,  carcass,  meat, 
poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour 
belongs  or  did  belong  at  the  time  of  sale  or  of  exposure  for  sale,  or  in 
whose  possession  or  on  whose  premises  the  same  is  found,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  for 
every  animal,  carcass,  or  fish,  or  piece  of  meat,  flesh,  or  fish,  or  any 
poultry  or  game,  or  for  the  parcel  of  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or 
flour,  so  found,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  without  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  fine,  to  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  cor- 
rection for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three  calendar  months. 

3.  In  case  any  person  shall  in  any  manner  prevent  such  medical 
officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  from  entering  any  slaugh- 
ter-house, shop,  building,  market,  or  other  place  where  such  animal, 
carcass,  meat,  poultry,  or  fish  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  of  pre- 
paration for  sale,  or  shall  in  any  manner  obstruct  or  impede  him,  or 
his  servant  or  assistant,  when  duly  engaged  in  carrying  the  provisions 
of  this  act  into  execution,  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  .a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds.  .      _,    ,     ,  lo-ru 

4.  This  act  and  "The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  18o5, 
shall  be  read  and  construed  together  as  one  act.  _ 

5.  This  act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Nuisances 
Eemoval  Act  for  England  (Amendment)  Act,  1863." 

a  The  case  of  Webh  v.  Daly  was-tlie  first  prosecution  under  this  act  as  extended  to 
Ireland  by  the  Act,  32  and  33  Vict.,  cap.  108.  The  defendant,  whn  was  a  foreman 
butcher  residing  in  Dublin,  was  summoned  by  the  otlicer  of  the  authority  for  being 
the  owner  of  or  possessed  of  a  quantity  of  diseased,  unsound,  or  unwholesome  mea  , 
which  was  deposited  in  a  certain  cart  or  place  for  the  pm-poso  of  sale  or  of  prepara- 
tiZ  for  "ale  and  intended  for  the  food  of  man.  A  case  was  stated  to  the  Queens 
Benc^brL  magLtra^^  request  of  the  defendant,  who  submitted  that  a  cart 

w^s  not  a  nlaee"  withiii  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  Queen's  hench.  however, 
nnhe"d  the  conviction,  upon  the  ground  that  a  cart  upon  which  meat  is  placed  for 
X  preparation  for  sale  is  sucli  a  place  as  is  within  the  meaning  of  sec  2;  and 
although  said  r^eat  was  not  in  the  immediate  possesion  of  sa-d  "^'"^^ 'I"*  a'tho^^^^ 
it  was  not  exposed  for  sale,  it  was  held  tl«,7^n/='-?h>P  being  owner 
was  liable.  The  evidenco  of  the  owner  was  held  to  bo  inadmissible.-  R  ehb  t.  Vaiy, 
S  1  I   T  180 

'  ■   ■   ■'     i,  Alao  milk,  see  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  23,  sec.  5G,  page  347. 
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EXTR;\.CTS  FEOM  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  18i8. 

II  &  12  Vict.,  Cap.  63.  n  ■  ^  r 

'  Private  Improve- 

90.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  wlienever  the  Local  Board  of  Health  mont  Bates, 
have  incurred  or  become  liable  to  any  expenses  which  by  this  act  are 

or  by  the  said  local  board  shall  be  declared  to  be  private  improve- 
ment expenses,  the  said  local  board  may,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  make 
and  levy  upon  the  occupier  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the 
expenses  shall  have  been  incurred,  except  in  the  cases  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, in  addition  to  all  other  rates,  a  rate  or  rates  to  be  called  private 
improvement  rates,  of  such  amount  as  will  be  siifKcient  to  discharge 
such  expenses,  together  with  interest  thereon  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  in  the  hundred,  in  such  period  not  exceeding  thirty  years 
as  the  said  local  board  shall  in  each  case  determine :  provided 
alwaj's,  that  whenever  any  premises  in  respect  of  which  any  private 
improvement  rate  is  made  become  unoccupied  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  for  which  the  rate  was  made,  or  before  the  same  is  fully 
paid  off,  such  rate  shall  become  a  charge  upon  and  be  paid  by 
the  owner  of  the  premises  so  long  as  the  same  continue  to  be  unoccu-  h 

Pi^*!-  Proportion  of 

91.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  the  occupier  by  whom  any  private  Private  improre- 
improvement  rate  is  paid  holds  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  ™ent  Rate  may- 
rate  is  made  at  a  rent  not  less  than  the  rackrent,  he  shall  be  entitled  from'^Rerft'^ 

to  deduct  three-fourths  of  the  amount  paid  by  him  on  account  of  such 
rate  from  the  rent  payable  by  him  to  his  landlord,  and  if  he  holds  at  a 
rent  less  than  the  rackrent  he  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  rent 
so  payable  by  him  such  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  the  rate  as  his 
rent  bears  to  the  rackrent ;  and  if  the  landlord  from  whose  rent  any 
deduction  is  made  under  the  provision  last  aforesaid  is  himself  liable 
to  the  payment  of  rent  for  the  j)remises  in  i-espect  of  which  the  deduc- 
tion is  made,  and  holds  the  same  for  a  term  of  which  less  than  twenty 
years  is  unexpired,  but  not  otherwise,  he  may  deduct  from  the  rent  so 
payable  by  him  such  proportion  of  the  sum  deducted  from  the  rent 
payable  to  him  as  the  rent  payable  by  him  bears  to  the  rent  payable 
to  him,  and  so  in  succession  with  respect  to  every  landlord  (holding 
for  a  tenn  of  which  less  than  twenty  years  is  unexpired)  of  the  same 
premises  both  receiving  and  liable  to  pay  rent  in  respect  thereof: 
provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
entitle  any  person  to  deduct  from  the  rent  payable  by  him  more  than 
the  whole  sum  deducted  from  the  rent  payable  to  him.  Redem  tion  of 

92.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  at  any  time  before  the  special  Di'strict 
expiration  of  the  period  for  which  any  special  district  rate  or  private  and  Private 
improvement  rate  is  made,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises  Improvement 
assessed  thereto  may  i\  deem  the  same,  by  paying  to  the  local  board  of 

health  the  expenses  in  respect  of  which  the  rate  was  made,  or  such 
parts  thereof  as  may  not  have  been  defrayed  by  sums  already  levied 
in  respect  of  the  same. 

ARBITRATION. 

123.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  ^fgn-in^"  t 
any  compensation  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  (except  arMtratfon. 
where  the  mode  of  determining  the  same  is  specially  provided  for), 
and  in  case  of  any  matter  which  by  this  act  is  authorized  or  directed 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  then,  unless  both  panics  concur  in  the 
appointment  of  a  single  arbitrator,  each  party,  on  the  request  of  the 
other,  shall  appoint  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  the  matter  shall  be  referred; 
and  every  such  appointment  when  made  on  the  behalf  of  the 
local  board  of  health  shall  (in  the  case  of  a  non-corporate  district)  be 
under  their  seal  and  the  hands  of  any  five  or  more  of  their  number, 
or  under  the  common  seal  in  case  of  a  corporate  district,  and  on  the 
behalf  of  any  other  party  under  his  hand,  or  if  such  party  be  a  corpo- 
ration aggregate,  under  the  common  seal  thereof ;  and  such  appoint- 

BB 
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ment  shall  be  delivered  to  the  arbitrators,  and  shall  be  deemed  a 
submission  to  arbitration  by  the  parties  maliing  the  same  ;  and  after 
the  making  of  any  such  appointment,  the  same  sliall  not  be  revoked 
■without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  nor  shall  the  death  of  either  party 
operate  as  a  revocation  ;  and  if  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  after  any 
such  matter  shall  have  arisen,  and  notice  in  writing  by  one  party  who 
has  himself  duly  appointed  an  arbitrator  to  the  other  party,  stating  the 
matter  to  be  referred,  and  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  such  appointment, 
the  party  to  whom  notice  is  given  fail  to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  the 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  party  giving  the  notice  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  appointed  by  and  shall  act  on  behalf  of  both  parties ;  and  the 
award  of  any  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this 
act  shall  be  binding,  final,  and  conclusive  upon  all  persons,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

[A  local  board  of  health  having  under  sec.  45  of  the  11  &  12  Vict., 
c.  63  made  a  sewer  through  the  laud  of  A,  he  claimed  compensation 
for  the  damage  done  thereby  under  sec.  144  (sec.  8  of  the  Sewage 
Utilization  Act,  1865,  page  79,  is  identical  with  sec.  144  of  this  act), 
and  proceeded  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.  The  local  board  of  health 
declined  to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  on  the  ground  that  A  had  not  sus- 
tained any  damage,  because  his  property  was  benefited  by  the  making 
of  the  sewer,  and  the  arbitrator  of  A  made  his  award  ex  parte  :  Held 
that  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  amovmt  of  drainage  was  disputed,  and 
not  a  case  in  which  the  liability  to  make  any  compensation  was  denied, 
and  therefore  the  award  was  valid.— In  re  Bradley,  4  El.  &  Bl.  1014, 
1  Jur.  N.  S.  778,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  239.  _ 

A  mandamus  to  a  local  board  of  health  recitmg  that  the  prosecutor 
has  sustained  damage  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  the  board  m  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  this  act,  that  he  had  demanded  compensation  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  the  board  had  denied  all 
liability,  commanded  the  board  to  make  compensation  out  of  the 
general  or  special  rate  to  be  levied  under  this  act.    Return  :  that  the 
board  had  not  denied  all  liability,  and  was  willing  to  make  such  com- 
pensation as  soon  as  it  should  be  duly  ascertained  ;  that  such  compen- 
sation had  not  yet  been  ascertained,  nor  had  the  prosecutor  taken  any 
steps  towards  having  it  ascertained,  nor  given  notice  of  the  cause  or 
amount  of  his  claim  for  compensation,  nor  informed  the  board  whetlier 
it  had  exceeded  £20,  nor  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator.    The  return  being  traversed,  the  jury  found  that  the  board 
had  denied  their  liability,  but  that  the  prosecutor  had  made  no  claim 
for  any  specific  sum:  Held  (affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Queen  8 
Bench  29  L.J.  Q.  B.  21),  first,  that  under  sec.  144  (which  section  is  m 
substance  the  8th  section  of  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865)  the  proper 
course  was  to  ascertain  the  liability  of  the  board  in  the  first  instance, 
and  therefore  the  mandamus  was  good.    Secondly,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  prosecutor  should  claini  any  specific  amount  of 
compensation.- i?e9-  v.  Burdem  Board  of  Health  6  Jur.,  N.  S.  696. 

Williams  3.— Prima  Facie,  inasmuch  as  mandamus  is  the  proper 
remedy  to  compel  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  this  is  a  proper 
ca^for  a  Mand\mus.-Ib.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Byrne's  excel- 
lent book  on  Irish  Sanitary  Laws  for  most  of  the  reports  of  cases 

eriven  in  this  work.]  ,    ,        ...       ,   . 

reath,  &c.,  of  ^  124.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  before  the  d'^t™^*'"",^;^.?^/;: 
one  of  several  .gr  SO  referred  anv  arbitrator  die,  or  refuse,  or  become  incapable  to 
arbitrators.  ,  ^       -^iiom  such  arbitrator  was  appointed  may  appoint  m 

wriUng  Ser^person  in  his  stead  ;  and  if  he  fail  sa  to  do  for  the  space 
of  seven  days  aftir  notice  in  writing  from  the  other  party  "^  tl'^^t  ^e'^;-^!^^^ 
the  remaining  arbitrator  may  proceed  ex  parte  ;  and  every  arbitrator  so 
appointed  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  at^hor.ties  as  were  vested 
of  staple  iii  \he  arbitrator  in  whose  stead  the  appointment  is  made ;  and  in  case 

arbitiai.  r.         ^  gingig  arbitrator  die,  or  become  incapable  to  act,  before  the  making 
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of  his  award,  or  fail  to  make  liis  award  within  twenty-one  days  after 
his  appointment,  or  within  such  extended  time,  if  any,  as  shall  have 
been  duly  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  the  matters  referred  to 
him  shall  be  again  referred  to  arbitration  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  as  if  no  former  reference  had  been  made. 

125.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  there  be  more  than  one  arbi-  Appointment 
trator,  the  arbitrators  shall,  before  they  enter  upon  the  reference,  °'  ""^1''';?  by- 
appoint  by  writing  under  their  hands  an  umpire,  and  if  the  person  ^^"^ 
appointed  to  be  umpire  die,  or  become  incapable  to  act,  the  arbitra- 
tors shall  forthwith  appoint  another  person  in  his  stead  ;  and  in  case 

the  arbitrators  neglect  or  refuse  to  appoint  an  umpire  for  seven  days 
after  being  requested  so  to  do  by  any  party  to  the  arbitration,  the  court 
of  general  or  quarter  sessions  shall,  on  the  application  of  any  such  by  Qnirter 
party,  appoint  an  umpire  :  and  the  award  of  the  umpire  shall  be  bind-  Sessions, 
ing,  final,  and  conclusive  upon  all  persons  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever ;  and  in  case  the  arbitrators  fail  to  make  their  award 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  last  of  them  was 
appointed,  or  within  such  extended  time,  if  any,  as  shall  have  been 
duly  appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  the  matters  referred  shall  be 
determined  by  the  umpire  ;  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect 
to  the  time  for  making  an  award,  and  witli  respect  to  extending  the 
same  in  the  case  of  a  single  arbitrator,  shall  apply  to  an  umpirage. 

[Under  this  section,  arbitrators  who  have  failed  to  make  their  award 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  day  upon  which  the  last  of  them  was 
appointed  may  nevertheless  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  appoint 
an  umpire.— Holdsworth  v.  Barsham,  10  W.  R.,64:6;  8  Jur.  N.  S., 
672.  Arbitrators  may  appoint  an  umpire  after  the  twenty-one  days, 
limited  by  sec.  125  for  making  their  award,  have  expired  without  their 
having  enlarged  the  time,  provided  such  appointment  be  within  the 
time  limited  by  sec.  126  for  making  the  umpirage. —iZoWsiwori/j  v. 
Wilson,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  289 ;  II  W.  R.  733 ;  8  L.  T.  N.  S.  434,  Ex.  Cham. 

This  section  places  an  umpire,  with  respect  to  the  time  for  making 
his  award,  in  the  same  position  as  a  single  arbitrator ;  and  by  sec. 
124,  a  single  arbitrator  is  required  to  make  his  award  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  his  appointment,  or  within  such  extended  time  as  shall 
have  been  appointed  by  him.— Killett  v.  Board  of  Health  of  Tranmere. 
13  W.  R.  207 ;  11  L.  T.  N.  S.  457. 

When  an  umpire,  without  extending  the  time  for  making  his  award, 
made  his  award  after  the  twenty-one  days  from  the  time  when  he  was 
appointed  by  the  arbitrator  had  elapsed :  held  that  the  award  was  bad. 
—lb. 

An  umpire  did  not  extend  the  time,  nor  did  he  make  his  award 
within  twenty-one  days,  but  he  appointed  a  day  for  the  reference  when 
both  the  parties  attended;  but  the  Board  of  Health,  by  their  clerk, 
protested  against  the  proceedings.  The  umpire,  however,  proceeded 
with  the  reference.  Both  the  claimant  and  the  local  board  went  into 
their  cases,  examined  witnesses,  and  addressed  the  umpire  :  held  that 
the  local  board  was  not  by  its  conduct  before  the  umpire  ingoing  into 
the  case,  and  examining  witnesses,  and  addressing  the  umpire, 
estopped  from  afterwards  disputing  the  umpire's  jurisdiction. — Ring- 
land  V.  Lowndes,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  850;  33  S.  J.  C.  P.  337.] 

126.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  time  for  making  Time  within 
an  award  under  this  act  shall  not  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of  which  award 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  submission  or  from  the  day  on 

which  the  umpire  shall  have  been  appointed  (as  the  case  may  be). 

127.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  arbitrator,  arbitrator.^,  or  umpire  Power  to 
appointed  by  virtue  of  this  act  may  require  the  production  of  such *° 
documents  in  the  possession  or  power  of  either  party  as  they  or  he  tion'of 
may  think  necessary  for  determining  the  matters  referred,  and  may  documents, 
examine  the  parties  or  their  witnesses  on  oath  ;  and  the  costs  of  and 
consequent  upon  the  reference  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  arbi- 
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Declaration 
to  be  made 
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and  umpire. 


trator  or  arbitrators,  or  of  the  umpire  (in  case  the  matters'referred 
are  determined  by  an  umpire  under  the  power  hereinbefore  contained 
in  that  belialf) ;  and  any  submission  to  arbitration  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  may  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  the  superior  courts,  on 
the  application  of  any  party  thereto. 

128.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  before  any  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall 
enter  upon  any  such  reference  as  aforesaid  he  shall  make  and  sub- 
scribe the  following  declaration  before  a  justice  of  the  peace-  (that  is 
to  say), 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  will  faithfully 
and  honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  ability,  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matters  referred  to  me  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848. 

"  A .  B" 

And  such  declaration  shall  be  annexed  to  the  award  when  made  ;  and 
if  any  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall  wilfully  act  contrary  to  such  decla- 
ration he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 


NUISANCES  REMOVAL  AND  DISEASES  PREVENTION 
ACTS  CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMENDMENT  ACT. 


The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855. 


11  and  12  Vict., 
c.  123. 

12  and  13  Vict., 
c.  111. 


■Recited  Acts 
repealed  as 
far  as  relates  to 
England, 
except  as  to 
proceedings 
commenced. 


18  &  19  Victoria,  Cap.  121. 
An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Nuisances  Removal  and 
Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  1848  and  1849.  a 

lUth  August,  1855.] 

,  Whereas  the  provisions  of  "  The  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1848,"  amended  by  "The  Nuisances  Removal  and 
Diseases  Prevention  Amendment  Act,  1849,"  are  defective,  and  it  is 
expedient  to  repeal  the  said  acts  as  far  as  relates  to  England,  and  to 
substitute  other  provisions  more  effectual  in  that  behalf:  be  it  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows :  .-,     .        i    .i  v 

1  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  the  said  acts  are  by  this 
section  repealed  as  far  as  relates  to  England  .-b  provided  always,  that 
all  proceedings  commenced  or  taken  under  the  said  acts,  and  not  yet 
comnleted,  may  be  proceeded  with  under  the  said  acts  ;  and  all  con- 
tracts or  works  undertaken  by  virtue  of  the  said  acts  shall  continue 
and  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  said  acts  had  not  been  repealed. 

a.  This  act  as  amended  by  the  Nuisance  Removal  and  Disease  Prevention  Amend- 
ment ActfiSGo!  T  extended  to  Ireland  by  the  62nd  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act. 
1866,  the  changes  prescribed  by  the  section  being,  of  course,  observed. 

6  These  acts  have  been  repealed  as  to  Ireland  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  sec.  69. 
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2.  In  this  act  the  following  words  and  expressions  have  the  mean-  Interpretation 
iugs  by  this  section  hereinafter  assigned  to  them,  unless  such  mean-  uLcT'in'thls™ 
ings  be  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  context  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  Act. 
the  word  "  place" a  includes  any  city,  borough,  district  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  parish,  township,  or  hamlet,  or  part  of  any  such 
city,  borough,  district,  town,  parish,  township,  or  hamlet ;  the  word 
"(/!wrf/i<i»is"  includes  the  directors,  wardens,  overseers,  governors,  or 
other  like  officers  having  the  management  of  the  poor  for  any  parish  or 
place  where  the  matter  or  any  part  of  the  matter  requiring  the  cogni- 
zance of  any  such  officer  arises;  the  word  "borough"  and  the  ex- 
pressions "  mnijor,  aldei'ineti,  and  burgesses,"  "  council,"  &x\A"  borough 
fund,''  have  respectively  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  acts  for  the  regu- 
lation of  municipal  corporations,  and  shall  also  respectively  mean, 
include,  and  apply  to  any  royal  borough,  royal  town,  or  other  town 
having  a  warden,  higli  bailiff,  borough  reeve,  or  other  chief  officer, 
and  burgesses  or  inhabitants,  however  designated,  associated  with  him 
in  the  government  or  management  thereof,  or  any  town  or  place 
having  a  governing  body  therein  in  the  nature  of  a  corporation  or 
otherwise,  and  to  the  chief  officers  and  governing  bodies  of  sucli 
boroughs,  towns,  and  places,  and  to  the  funds  and  property  under  the 
management  of  or  at  the  disposal  of  such  chief  officers  and  governing 
bodies  ;  the  expression  "  improvement  act"  means  an  act  for  regulating 
and  managing  the  police  of,  and  for  draining,  cleansing,  paving,  light- 
ing, watching,  and  improving  a  place,  and  an  act  for  any  of  those 
purposes;  the  word  "owner"  includes  any  person  receiving  the  rents 
of  the  property  in  respect  of  which  that  word  is  used  from  the  occu- 
pier of  such  property  on  his  own  account,  or  as  trustee  or  agent  for 
any  other  person,  or  as  receiver  or  sequestrator  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  or  under  any  order  thereof,  or  who  would  receive  the 
same  if  such  property  were  let  to  a  tenant ;  the  word  "premises"  ex- 
tends to  all  messuages,  lands,  or  tenements,  whether  open  or  enclosed, 
whether  built  on  or  not,  and  whether  public  or  private ;  the  word 
"parish"  includes  every  township  or  place  separately  maintaining  its 
poor  or  separately  maintaining  its  own  highways  ;  the  expression 
"  quarter  sessions"  means  the  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace  for  a  county,  riding,  or  division  of  a  county,  city,  or 
borough;  the  word  "person"  and  words  applying  to  any  person  or 
individual  apply  to  and  include  corporations,  whether  aggregate  or 
sole ;  and  the  expression  ' '  two  justices"  shall,  in  addition  to  its  ordi- 
nary signification,  mean  one  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate  acting 
in  any  police  court  for  the  district. 

[The  operative  words  in  this  section  are  "means,"  "includes," 
"extends,"  and  "apply  to."  The  effect  of  the  word  "means"  is  to 
limit  the  interpretation.  The  effect  of  all  the  other  words  is  to  enlarge 
it.— Reg.  v.  Kershaw,  2  El.  &  Bl.,  1007. 

Section  3,  which  defined  the  local  authority,  related  only  to  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  repealed  by  the  Act  23  &  24  Viet.,  c.  77,  s.  1. 

Section  4  relates  exclusively  to  England.    For  Ireland  see  57th 
sec.  of  Sanitary  Act,  18GG.] 


Part  I. 

Constitution  of  Nuisance  Authority,  Expenses,  Description  of  Nuisany.  s, 
and  Powers  of  Entry. 

And  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Nuisance  Authority  for 

a  "  Place."— A  temporary  wooden  structare  -without  a  roof,  and  used  on  a  race- 
course for  the  purpose  of  betting,  is  a  place. — KeUi/,  C.B.   It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
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the  execution  of  this  act,  the  expenses  of  its  execution,  the  descrip- 
tion of  nuisances  that  may  be  dealt  with  under  it,  and  the  powers  of 
entry  for  the  pui"poscs  of  the  act,  be  it  enacted  thus  : 

6.  The  Nuisance  Authority  may  appoint  any  committee  of  their  own 
body  to  receive  notices,  take  proceedings,  and  in  all  or  certain 
specified  respects  execute  this  act,  whereof  two  shall  be  a  quorum  ; 
and  such  Nuisance  Authority,  or  their  committee,  may,  in  each  parti- 
cular case,  by  order  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  chairman  of  such 
body  or  committee,  empower  any  officer  or  person  to  make  complaints 
and  take  proceedings  on  their  behalf. 

[For  appointment  of  Officers  of  Health,  see  Public  Health  Act,  Ire- 
land, 1874,  sec.  10. 

Sections  6  and  7  are  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1860,  23  and  24  Vict., 
c.  77,  sec.  1.] 

8.  The  word  "  nuisance"  under  this  act  shall  include — 

Any  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious 
to  health : 

Any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal,  cesspool, 
drain,  or  ashpit  so  foul  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health : 

Any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  : 
Any  accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious 

to  health : 

Provided  always,  that  no  such  accumulation  or  deposit  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  effectual  carrying  on  of  any  business  or  manufacture 
shall  be  punishable  as  a  nuisance  under  this  section,  when  it  is  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  that  the  accumulation  or  deposit  has 
not  been  kept  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such  busi- 
ness or  manufacture,  and  that  the  best  available  means  have  been 
taken  for  protecting  the  public  from  injury  to  health  thereby,  a 
[Sec.  9  is  repealed  by  the  Act  of  I860.] 

10.  b  Notice  of  nuisance  may  be  given  to  the  Nuisance  Authority  by 
any  person  aggrieved  thereby,  or  by  any  of  the  following  persons  : 
the  sanitary  inspector  or  any  paid  officer  under  the  said  Nuisance 
Authority ;  two  or  more  inhabitant  householders  of  the  parish  or  place 

'  to  which  the  notice  relates  ;  the  relieving  officer  of  the  union  or  parish ; 
any  constable  or  any  officer  of  the  constabulary  or  police  force  of  the  dis- 
trict or  place  ;  and  in  case  the  premises  be  a  common  lodgmg  house, 
any  person  appointed  for  the  inspection  of  common  lodgmg  houses  ; 
and  the  Nuisance  Authority  may  take  cognizance  of  any  such  nuisance 
after  entry  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  in  conformity  with  any 
improvement  act  under  which  the  inspector  has  been  appointed. 

11.  The  Nuisance  Authority  shall  have  power  of  entry  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  of  this  act,  and  under  the  following  conditions  :— 

(1.)  To  ground  proceedings. 
For  this  purpose,  when  they  or  any  of  their  officers  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  a  nuisance  exists  on  any  private  premises, 
demand  may  be  made  by  them  or  their  officer,  on  any  person  having 
custody  of  the  premises,  of  admission  to  inspect  the  same  at  anj-  hour 
between  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening,  and  if  admission 
be  not  granted  £iny  justice  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  may,  on 
oath  made  before  him  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  nuisance,  and 
after  reasonable  notice  of  the  intended  application  to  such  justice 

matter  whether  this  structure  had  a  roof  or  whether  it  was  fastened  by  s^^^^^^ 

means  or  other  into  the  earth  or  not ;  it  was  a  structiire  in  which  the  bu^mess  of 
betting  could  be  and  was  conducted,  and  in  my  o.uuon  rly  came  ^^^^^Jf 
meaning  of  the  words  "office  or  place,"  as  used  in  the  act.— Shaw  v.  MoUcy,  6i 
L  J.  N.  S.  M.  C.  105. 

a  The  word  "  nuisance"  has  been  further  defined  in  sec.  19  of  the  Sanitary  Act, 
18R6,  page  13. 

6  See  schedule,  page  395,  for  form  of  notice. 
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being  given  in  writing  to  the  party  on  whose  premises  the  nuisance  is 
believed  to  exist,  by  order  under"  his  hand  require  the  person  having 
the  custody  of  the  premises  to  admit  the  Nuisance  Authority  or  their 
officer ;  and  if  no  person  having  custody  of  the  premises  can  be  dis- 
covered, any  such  justice  may  and  shall,  on  oath  made  before  him  of 
belief  in  the  existence  of  such  nuisance,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  person 
having  custody  of  the  premises  can  be  discovered,  by  order  under 
his  hand  authorise  the  Nuisance  Authority  or  their  officers  to  enter  the 
premises  between  the  hours  aforesaid. 

(2.)  To  examine  premises  where  nuisances  exist,  to  ascertain  the 
course  of  drains,  and  to  execute  or  inspect  works  ordered  by 
justices  to  be  done  under  this  act. 
For  these  purposes,  whenever,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a 
nuisance  has  been  ascertained  to  exist,  or  when  an  order  of  abatement 
or  prohibition  under  this  act  has  been  made,  or  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  course  of  a  drain,  the  Nuisance  Authority 
may  enter  on  the  premises,  by  themselves  or  their  officers,  between  the 
hours  aforesaid,  until  the  nuisance  shall  have  been  abated,  or  the 
course  of  the  drain  shall  have  been  ascertained,  or  the  works  ordered 
to  be  done  shall  have  been  completed,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(3.)  To  remove  or  abate  a  nuisance  in  case  of  non-compliance  with, 
or  infringement  of  the  order  of  justices,  or  to  inspect  or 
examine  any  carcass,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit, 
vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour,  a  under  the  powers  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 
For  this  purpose  the  Nuisance  Authority  or  their  officer  may  from 
time  to  time  enter  the  premises  where  the  nuisance  exists,  or  the  car- 
cass, meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or 
flour  is  found,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  or  at  all  hours  during  which 
business  is  carried  on  on  such  premises,  without  notice,  b 


Part  II. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  nuisances,  be  it  enacted  thus  : — 

12.  In  any  case  where  a  nuisance  is  so  ascertained  by  the  (Nuisance) 
Authority  to  exist,  or  where  the  nuisance  in  their  opinion  did  exist  at 
the  time  when  the  notice  was  given,  and,  although  the  same  may  ^'■oceedings'' 
have  been  since  removed  or  discontinued,  it  is  in  their  opinion  likely  Authority°before 
to  recur  or  to  be  repeated  on  the  same  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  Justices  in 
they  shall  cause  complaint  thereof  to  be  made  before  a  justice  of  the  the  case  of 
peace ;  and  such  justice  shall  thereupon  issue  a  summons,  requiring  iJ^elyTo^ 
the  person  by  whose  act,  default,  permission,  or  sufferance  the  recur,  &c. 
nuisance  arises  or  continues,  or  if  such  person  cannot  be  found  or 
ascertained,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  the 
nuisance  arises,  to  appear  before  any  two  justices  in  petty  sessions 
assembled,  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  who  shall  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  said  comprint;  and  if  it  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  If  proved  to 
the  nuisance  exists,  or  did  exist  at  the  time  when  the  notice  was  given,  Justices  that 
or  if  removed  or  discontinued  since  the  notice  was  given,  that  it  ^""t^"*  th 
is  likely  to  recur  or  to  be  repeated,  the  justices  shall  make  an  order  shall ^issue'order 
in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  on  such  person,  owner,  or  for  abatement, 
occupier  for  the  abatement  or  discontinuance  and  prohibition  of  the 
nuisance  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall  also  make  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  all  calls  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  hearing  or  making 
the  order  for  abatement  or  discontinuance  or  prohibition  of  the 
nuisance. 

a  And  milk.    Sec  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  93,  s.  56. 
b  Soe  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  9,  s.  67. 
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[The  forowing  is  the  form  of  notice  in  use  in  Dublin  before  the  passing  of  the 
Public  Ueulth  Act,  1874  :— 


BOROUGH  OF  DUBLIN. 


To  — 
of  No., 


an  1  to  the  Owner  or  Occupier. 


} 


Notice. 
Under  29  &  so  Vict,  Cap.  90. 


The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Purgesses,  being  the  Sanitary  Authority  cf 
th  s  Borough,  having  ascertained  that  a  nuisance  esitts  in  or  upon  the  house  or 
premises  at  that  is  to  say 


Justices" 
order  for 
abatement. 


so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  and  that  such  nuisance  exists  by 

reason  of  your  acts,  default,  or  sufferance. 

Now,  take  notice,  that  you  are  hereby  required  to  remove  or  abate  the  same, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  do  all  such  thiues  as  may  be  necessary  within  days, 
otherwise  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  you  by  the  said  Nuisance  Authority 
■without  further  notice,  urider  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  29  and  30 
Vict.,  ca,).  90,  and  the  several  acts  incorporated  therewith  for  the  abatement  and 
removal  of  such  nuisance,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  said  acts  against  you, 
and  for  the  re>  overy  of  the  penalties  thereby  imposed,  in  the  event  of  your  refusal 
or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  notice. 

Dated  this  day  of  18 


Signed,- 


Prohibitive 
o"iler  apainst 
future  Nuisance, 


Tenalty  for 
contra  veiiti  on 
of  order  of  abate- 
niRn  and  of  pro- 
hibition. 


Cleric  or  Acting  Clerk  of  the  said,  Nuisance  Authority  ] 
[If  sanitary  siib-ofBcers  be  emiDOwered  to  serve  notices  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  without  in  the  first  instance  reporting  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  they  can  only  legally  do  so  by  being  first  appointed 
acting  cleri?s  to  the  local  authority.  See  the  62nd  section  of  the  Public 
Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1874.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  appoint 
the  sub- sanitary  ofiicers  to  be  inspectors  of  nuisances  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866.] 

13.  By  their  order  the  justices  may  require  the  person  on  whom  it 
is  made  to  provide  sufiicient  privy  accommodation,  means  of  drainage 
or  ventilation,  or  to  make  safe  and  habitable,  or  to  pave,  cleanse, 
whitewash,  disinfect,  or  purify  the  premises  which  are  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  justices  may  direct  in 
their  order,  or  to  drain,  empty,  cleanse,  fill  up,  amend,  or  remove  the 
injurious  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal,  cesspool, 
drain,  or  ashpit  which  is  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  health,  or  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  that  complained  of,  or  to  carry  away  the 
accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  or 
to  provide  for  the  cleanly  and  wholesome  keeping  of  the  animal  kept 
so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  or  if  it  be  proved  to  the 
justices  to  be  impossible  so  to  pro-\'ide,  then  to  remove  the  animal,  or- 
any  or  all  of  these  things  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  nuisance ),  or 
to  do  such  other  works  or  acts  as  are  necessary  to  abate  the  nuisance 
complained  of,  in  such  manner  and  within  such  time  as  in  such  order 
shall  be  specified  ;  and  if  the  justices  are  of  opinion  that  such  or  the 
like  nuisance  is  likely  to  recur,  the  justices  may  further  prohibit 
the  recurrence  of  it,  and  direct  the  works  necessary  to  prevent  such 
recurrence,  as  the  case  may  in  the  judgment  of  such  justices  require  ; 
and  if  the  nuisance  proved  to  exist  be  such  as  to  render  a  house 
or  building,  in  the  judgment  of  the  justices,  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
they  may  prohibit  the  using  thereof  for  that  ptirpose  until  it  is  rendered 
fit  for  that  purpose  in  the  judgment  of  the  justices,  and  on  their  being 
satisfied  that  it  has  been  rendered  fit  for  such  purpose  they  may 
determine  their  previous  order  by  another  declaring  such  house 
habitable,  from  the  date  of  which  other  order  such  house  may  be  let  or 
inhabited. 

14.  Any  person  not  obeying  the  said  order  for  ahatemcnt  shall,  if  he 
fail  to  satisfy  the  justices  that  he  has  used  all  due  diligence  to  carry 
out  such  order,  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
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than  ten  shillings  per  clay  during  his  default ;  and  any  person  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  acting  contrary  to  the  said  order  of  prohibition 
shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillinos  per  day  during  such  contrary  action ;  the  (Nuisance)  Au-  (Nuisance) 
thority  may,  under  the  powers  of  entry  given  by  this  act,  enter  the  ^ay'^entl^r 
premises  to  which  the  order  relates,  and  remove  or  abate  the  nuisance  ^^^^  remove 
condemned  or  prohibited,  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  or  abate  Nui- 
execution  of  such  order,  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  person  on  whom  sanee. 
the  order  is  made,  as  hereinafter  provided.  '  a  „„  ,  -^-f 

15.  Any  such  order  of  prohibition  may  be  appealed  against  as  pro-  f^J^.^i^^^"-^^^ 
vided  in  this  act.  _  prohibition. 

16.  "When  it  shall  appear  to  the  justices  that  the  execution  of  Appeal 
structural  works  is  required  for  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance,  they 

may  direct  such  works  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  or  with  ^j^g^  structural 
the  consent  or  approval  of  any  public  board,  trustees,   or  commis-  works  are 
sioners  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  in  respect  of  such  works,  and  required, 
if  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  order  the  person  on  whom  it 
is  made  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  Nuisance  Authority  of  his  in- 
tention to  appeal  against  it,  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  shall  have 
entered  into  recognisances  to  try  such  appeal  as  provided  by  this  act, 
and  shall  appeal  accordingly,  no  liability  to  penalty  shall  arise, 
nor  shall  any  work  be  done  nor  proceedings  taken  under  such  order 
until  after  the  determination  of  such  appeal,  unless  such  appeal  cease 
to  be  prosecuted. 

17.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  that  the 

person  by  whose  act  or  default  the  nuisance  arises,  or  the  owner  or  aanccTcannet 
occupier  of  the  premises,  is  not  known  or  cannot  be  found,  then  such  be  found, 
order  may  be  addressed  to  and  executed  by  such  (Nuisance)  Authority,  (Nuisaiice) 
and  the  cost  defrayed  out  of  the  rates  or  funds  applicable  to  the  ^^""^°e'*^  *° 
execution  of  this  Act.  order  at  once. 

18.  Any  matter  or  thing  removed  by  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  in  Manure  &c.  to 
pursuance  of  this  enactment  may  be  sold  by  public  auction,  after  not  be  sold.' 

less  than  five  days'  notice  by  posting  bills  distributed  in  the  locality,  un- 
less in  cases  where  the  delay  would  be  prejudicial  to  health,  when  the 
justices  may  direct  the  immediate  removal,  destruction,  or  sale  of  the 
matter  or  thing ;  and  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  retained  by  the 
(Nuisance)  Authority,  and  applied  in  payment  of  all  expenses  incurred 
under  this  act  with  reference  to  such  nuisance,  and  the  surplus,  if  any, 
shall  be  paid  on  demand  by  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  to  the  owner 
of  such  matter  or  thing. 

19.  All  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  from  time  to  time  incurred  Costs  and^^ 
in  making  a  complaint,  or  giving  notice,  or  in  obtaining  an  order  of  ^o'rks^to  be 
justices  under  this  act,  or  in  carrying  the  same  into  effect  under  paid  by 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  money  paid  for  the  use  and  at  person  on 
the  request  of  the  person  on  whom  the  order  is  made,  or  if  the  i^'^dg'^ 
order  be  made  on  the  (Nuisance)  Authority,  or  if  no  order  be  made,  owner  or 
but  the  nuisance  be  proved  to  have  existed  when  the  complaint  was  occupier 
made  or  the  notice  given,  then  of  the  person  by  whose  act  or  default 

the  nuisance  was  caused  ;  and  in  case  of  nuisances  caused  by  the  act 
or  default  of  the  owner  of  premises,  the  said  premises  shall  be  and 
continue  chargeable  with  such  costs  and  expenses,  and  also  with  the 
amount  of  any  penalties  incurred  under  this  act,  until  the  same  be 
fully  discharged  :  provided  that  such  costs  and  expefases  shall  not  ex- 
ceed in  the  whole  one  year's  rackrent  of  the  premises ;  and  such  costs 
and  expenses,  and  penalties,  together  with  the  charges  of  suing  for  the 
same,  may  be  recovered  in  any  county  or  superior  court,  or  if  the 
(Nuisance)  Authority  think  fit,  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace ; 
and  the  said  justices  shall  have  power  to  divide  such  costs,  expenses, 
and  penalties  between  the  persons  by  whose  act  or  default  the  nuisance 
arises,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  consider  reasonable ;  and  if  it 
appear  to  them  that  a  complaint  made  under  this  act  is  frivolous  or 
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unfounded,  they  may  order  the  payment  by  the  (Nuisance)  Authority 
or  person  making  the  complaint  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  person 
against  whom  the  complaint  is  made,  or  any  part  thereof. 

20.  Where  any  costs,  expenses,  or  penalties  are  due  under  or  in 
consequence  of  any  order  of  justices  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  as 
aforesaid,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  the  application  of  the  (Nui- 
sance) Authority,  shall  issue  a  summons,  requiring  the  person  from 
whom  they  are  due  to  appear  before  two  justices  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  named  therein  ;  and  upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices 
present  that  any  such  costs,  expenses,  or  penalties  are  so  due,  such 
justices,  unless  they  think  fit  to  excuse  the  party  summoned  upon  the 
ground  of  poverty  or  other  special  circumstances,  shall,  by  order  in 
writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  order  him  to  pay  the  amount  to 
the  (Nuisance)  Authority  at  once,  or  by  such  instalments  as  the  jus- 
tices think  fit,  together  with  the  charges  attending  such  application, 
and  the  proceedings  thereon ;  and  if  the  amount  of  such  order,  or  any 
instalment  thereof,  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  the  sum  is 
due,  the  same  may,  by  warrant  of  the  said  or  other  justices,  be  levied 
by  distress  and  sale. 

21.  All  surveyors  and  district  surveyors  may  make,  scour,  cleanse, 
and  keep  open  all  ditches,  gutters,  drains,  or  watercourses,  in  and 
through  any  lands  or  grounds  adjoining  or  lying  near  to  any  highway, 
upon  paying  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  lands  or  grounds,  provided 
they  are  not  waste  or  common,  for  the  damages  which  he  shall  thereby 
sustain,  to  be  settled  and  paid  in  such  manner  as  the  damages  for 
getting  materials  in  enclosed  lands  or  grounds  are  directed  to  be 
settled  and  paid  by  the  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  with  regard  to 
highways. 

22.  Whenever  any  ditch,  gutter,  drain,  or  watercourse  used  or  partly 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  any  water,  filth,  sewage,  or  other  matter 
from  any  house,  buildings,  or  premises  is  a  nuisance  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  and  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  (Nuisance)  Authority, 
be  rendered  innocuous  without  the  laying  down  of  a  sewer  or  of  some 
other  structure  along  the  same  or  part  thereof  or  instead  thereof,  such 
(Nuisance)  Authority  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  lay  down 
such  sewer  or  other  structure,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  good,  and 
serviceable  repair,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  have  the  same 
powers  as  to  entering  lands  for  the  purposes  thereof,  and  to  be  entitled 
to  recover  the  same  penalties  in  case  of  interference,  as  are  contained 
in  the  sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  sections  of  the  act  passed  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  intituled 
An  Act  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  the  Laws  relating  to  Highways 
in  England;  and  such  (Nuisance)  Authority  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  assess  every  house,  building,  or  premises  then 
or  at  any  time  thereafter  using  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  said 
ditch,  gutter,  drain,  watercourse,  sewer,  or  other  structure,  to  such 
payment,  either  immediate  or  annual,  or  distributed  over  a  term  of 
years,  as  they  shall  think  just  and  reasonable,  and,  after  fourteen 
days'  notice  at  the  least  left  on  the  premises  so  assessed,  to  levy  and 
collect  the  sum  and  sums  so  assessed  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  remedies  in  case  of  default  in  payment  thereof,  as  highway 
rates  are  by  the  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  leviable  and  collectable, 
and  with  the  same  right  and  power  of  appeal  against  the  amount  of 
such  assessments  reserved  to  the  person  or  persons  so  assessed  as  by  the 
law  for  the  time  being  in  force  shall  be  given  against  any  rate  made 
for  the  repair  of  the  highways;  and  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  law  relating  to  highways  in 
England:  provided  always,  that  where  such  ditch,  gutter,  drain,  or 
watercourse  shall,  as  to  parts  thereof,  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
different  (Nuisance)  Authorities,  this  enactment  shall  apply  to  each 
(Nuisance)  authority  only  as  to  so  much  of  the  works  hereby  required, 
and  the  expenses  thereof,  as  is  included  within  the  respective  jiu-is- 
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diction  of  that  authority :  provided  also,  that  such  assessment  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  a  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  assessment  to  the 
highway  rate,  if  any.  r    .        r  i 

23.  Any  person  or  company  engaged  in  the  manutacture  ot  gas  wuo  penalty  for 
shall"  at  any  time  cause  or  suffer  to  be  brought  or  to  flow  into  any  causing 
stream,  reservoir,  or  aqueduct,  pond,  or  place  for  water,  or  into  any 
drain  communicating  therewith,  any  washing  or  other  substance  pro-  ^'^aga. 
duced  in  making  or  supplying  gas,  or  shall  wilfully  do  any  act 
connected  with  the  making  or  supplying  of  gas  whereby  the  water  m 
any  such  stream,  reservoir,  aqueduct,  pond,  or  place  for  water  shall 
be  fouled,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  two  hundred 

^°2-r.'' Such  penalty  may  be  recovered,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  in  any  of 

the  superior  courts,  by  the  person  into  whose  water  such  washing  or  superior  Courts 

other  substance  shall  be  conveyed  or  shall  flow,  or  whose  water  shall  -jviuiin  six 

be  fouled  by  any  such  act  as  aforesaid  ;  or  if  there  be  no  such  person,  months. 

or  in  default  of  proceedings  by  such  person,  after  notice  to  him  from 

the  (Nuisance)  Authority  of  their  intention  to  proceed  for  such  penalty, 

by  the  Nuisance  Authority;  but  such  penalty  shall  not  be  recoverable 

unless  it  be  sued  for  during  the  continuance  of  the  offence,  or  within 

six  months  after  it  shall  have  ceased. 

25.  In  addition  to  the  said  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  (and  pajiy  penalty 
whether  such  penalty  shall  have  been  recovered  or  not),  the  person  or  during  tlie 
company  so  offending  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  (to  be  ^""^JJ^X^nce 
recovered  in  the  like  manner)  for  each  day  during  which  such  washing 
or  other  substance  shall  be  brought  or  shall  flow  as  aforesaid,  or  during 
which  the  act  by  which  such  water  shall  be  fouled  shall  continue,  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  when  notice  of  the 
offence  shall  have  been  served  on  such  person  or  company  by  the 
(Nuisance)  Authority,  or  the  person  into  whose  water  such  washing  or 
other  substance  shall  be  brought  or  flow,  or  whose  water  shall  be 
fouled  thereby,  and  such  penalty  shall  be  paid  to  the  parties  from 
whom  such  notice  shall  proceed ;  and  all  moneys  recovered  by  a 
(Nuisance)  Authority  under  this  or  the  preceding  section  shall,  after 
payment  of  any  damage  caused  by  the  act  for  which  the  penalty  is 
imposed,  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  executing  this 
act. 

27.  If  any  candle  house,  melting  house,  melting  place,  or  soap-  as  to  nuisances 
house,  or  any  slaughter-house,  or  any  building  or  place  for  boiling  arising  in  cases 
ofial  or  blood,  or  for  boiling,  burning,  or  crushing  bones,  or  any 
manufactory,  building,  or  place  used  for  any  trade,  business,  process,  or  ngsses',  pro- 
manufacture  causing  effluvia,  be  at  any  time  certified  to  the  (Nuisance)  cesses,  or 
Authority  by  any  medical  officer,  or  any  two  legally  qualified  medical  manufactures; 
practitioners,  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  shall  direct 
complaint  to  be  made  before  any  justice,  who  may  summon  before  any 
two  justices  in  petty  sessions  assembled  at  their  usual  place  of  meet- 
ing the  person  by  or  in  whose  behalf  the  work  so  complained  of  is 
carried  on,  and  such  justices  shall  inquire  into  such  complaint ;  and  if 
it  shall  appear  to  such  justices  that  the  trade  or  business  carried  on 
by  the  person  complained  against  is  a  nuisance,  or  causes  any  effluvia 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
such  person  shall  not  have  used  the  best  practicable  means  for  abating 
such  nuisance  or  preventing  or  counteracting  such  effluvia,  the  person 
80  offending  (being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises,  or  being  a 
foreman  or  other  person  employed  by  such  owner  or  occupier),  shall, 
upon  a  summary  conviction  for  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of 
not  more  than  five  pounds  nor  less  than  forty  shillings,  and  upon  a 
second  conviction  for  such  oilEence  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  for  each 
subsequent  conviction  a  sum  double  the  amount  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed for  the  last  preceding  conviction,  but  the  highest  amount  of  such 
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penalty  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  : 
provided  always,  that  the  justices  may  suspend  tiieir  final  determina- 
tion in  any  such  case,  upon  condition  that  the  person  so  complained 
against  shall  undertake  to  adopt,  within  a  reasonable  time,  such  means 
as  the  said  justices  sliall  judge  to  be  practicable  and  order  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  for  abating  such  nuisance,  or  mitigating  or  preventing 
the  injurious  effects  of  such  efHuvia,  or  shall  give  notice  of  appeal  in 
the  manner  provided  by  tliis  act,  and  shall  enter  into  recognizances 
to  try  such  appeal,  and  shall  appeal  accordingly:  provided  always, 
that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  shall  not  extend  or  be 
applicable  to  any  place  without  the  limits  of  any  city,  town,  or 
populous  district. 

28.  Provided  also,  that  if,  upon  his  appearance  before  such  justices, 
the  party  complained  against  object  to  have  the  matter  determined  by 
such  justices,  and  enter  into  recognizances,  with  sufficient  sureties  to 
be  aijproved  by  the  justices,  to  abide  the  event  of  any  proceedings  at 
law  or  in  equity  that  may  be  had  against  him  on  account  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  complaint,  the  local  authority  shall  thereupon  abandon 
all  proceedings  before  the  justices,  and  shall  forthwith  take  proceed- 
ings at  law  or  in  equity  in  her  Majesty's  superior  courts  for  preventing 
or  abating  the  nuisance  complained  of. 

29.  Whenever  the  medical  officer  of  health,  it  there  be  one,  or,  if 
none,  whenever  two  qualified  medical  practitioners  shall  certify  to  the 
(Nuisance)  Authority  that  any  house  is  so  overcrowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
inhabitants  shall  consist  of  more  than  one  family,  the  (Nuisance) 
Authority  shall  cause  proceedings  to  be  taken  before  the  justices  to 
abate  such  overcrowding,  and  the  justices  shall  thereupon  make  such 
order  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  the  person  permitting  such  overcrowd- 
ing shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

[The  overcrowding  of  dwellings  under  any  circumstances  is  declared 
to  be  a  nuisance  under  section  19  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866.] 

30.  The  (Nuisance)  Authority  may  ,within  the  area  of  their  juris- 
diction, direct  any  proceedings  to  be  taken  at  law  or  in  equity  in 
cases  coming  within  the  purview  of  this  act,  and  may  order  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalties,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  any  persons  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  in  relation  to  appeals  under  this  act,  and  may  order  the 
expenses  of  all  such  proceedings  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates  or  funds 
administered  by  them  under  this  Act. 


Part  III. 


Service  of 
notices, 
summonses, 
and  orders. 


Proof  of  resolu- 
tions of 
(Nuisance) 
Authorltj'. 


As  to  Procedure  under  this  Act. 

And  with  regard  to  procedure  under  this  act,  be  it  enacted,  That 

31.  Notices,  summonses,  and  orders  under  this  Act  may  be  served 
by  delivering  the  same  to  or  at  the  residence  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  respectively  addressed,  and  where  addressed  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  premises  they  may  also  be  served  by  delivenng  the  sanie 
or  a  true  copy  thereof  to  some  person  upon  the  premises,  or  if  there  be 
no  person  upon  the  premises  who  can  be  so  served,  by  fixing  the  same 
upon  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises,  or  if  the  person  shall 
reside  at  a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles  from  the  ofcce  of  the 
inspector,  then  by  a  registered  letter  through  the  post.      ^  .  .. 

32.  Copies  of  any  orders  or  resolutions  of  the  (Nuisance)  Aulhonty 
or  their  committee,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
body  or  committee,  shall,  unless  the  contrary  be  shown,  bo  recen'ed  as 
evidence  thereof,  without  proof  of  their  meeting,  or  of  the  omciai 
character  or  signature  of  the  person  signing  the  same. 
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33  Where  proceedings  under  this  Act  are  to  be  taken  against  several  As  to  proceed- 
persons  in  respect  of  one  nuisance  caused  by  the  joint  act  or  default  ;"fj„tf/e^,eral 
of  such  persons,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  to  in- 

persons  for 

elude  such  persons  in  one  complaint,  and  for  the  justices  to  include  the  same 
such  persons  in  one  summons ;  and  any  order  made  in  such  a  ease  may  ofl^nce. 
be  made  upon  all  or  any  number  of  the  persons  included  in  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  costs  may  be  distributed  as  to  the  justices  may  appear 
fair  and  reasonable.  ,  •     One  or  morn 

34.  In  case  of  any  demand  or  complaint  under  this  act  to  which  j^int  mraers 
two  or  more  persons,  being  owners  or  occupiers  of  premises,  or  partly  or  occupiers 
the  one  or  partly  the  other,  may  be  answerable  jointly  or  in  common  may  be 

or  severally,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  proceed  against  any  .one  or  more 
of  them  without  proceeding  against  the  others  or  other  of  them  ;  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  parties  so  proceeded  against 
from  recovering  contribution  in  any  case  in  which  they  would  now  be 
entitled  to  contribution  by  law. 

35.  Whenever  in  any  proceeding  under  this  act,  whether  written  or  Desi^ation 

•/  jl  i"      j_    j_i  or    (.JwriGr  or 

otherwise,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  mention  or  refer  to  the  owner  occuiiiei:' 
or  occupier  of  any  premises,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  designate  him  as 
the  "  owner"  or  "  occupier"  of  such  premises,  without  name  or  fur- 
ther description. 

36.  Whoever  refuses  to  obey  an  order  of  justices  under  this  act  for  Penalty  for 
admission  on  premises  of  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  or  their  officers,  °^fj^t^^'°^f  jj^jg 
or  wilfully  obstructs  any  person  acting  under  the  authority  or  em- 

ployed  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  for  every  such 
offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

37.  If  the  occupier  of  any  premises  prevent  the  owner  thereof  from  Penalty  on 
obeying  or  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  justice  to  occupier  ob- 
whom  application  is  made  in  this  behalf  shall,  by  order  in  writing,  re-  struoting  owner, 
quire  such  occupier  to  desist  from  such  prevention  or  to  permit  the 

execution  of  the  worlss  required  to  be  executed  :  provided  that  such 
works  appear  to  such  justice  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obey- 
ing or  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  if  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  service  of  such  order  the  occupier  against 
whom  it  is  made  do  not  comply  therewith  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  day  afterwards  during  the 
continuance  of  such  non-compliance. 

38.  Penalties  imposed  by  this  act  for  offences  committed,  and  sums  Penalties 

of  money  ordered  to  be  paid  under  this  act,  may  be  recovered  by  per-  ^"^'Jjygjl^^'Jg^^ 
sons  thereto  competent  in  England,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  ^mcieril  and 
act  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  present  reign,  chapter  forty-  12  vict.,  c.  43. 
three;  and  all  penalties  recovered  by  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  under  this 
act  shall  be  paid  to  them,  to  be  by  them  applied  in  aid  of  their  ex- 
penses under  this  act.  a 

39.  No  order,  nor  any  other  proceeding,  matter,  or  thing  done  or  Proceedings 
transacted  in  or  relating  to  the  execution  of  this  act  shall  be  vacated,  not  to  be 

.  -,    ^  °  r  !•  711  1  Quasnea  lor 

quashed,  or  set  aside  for  want  of  form  ;  nor  shall  any  order,  nor  any  ^^^^^  of  form. 

other  proceeding,  matter,  or  thing  done  or  transacted  in  relation  to 
the  execution  of  this  act,  be  removed  or  removable  by  certiorari  or  by 
any  other  writ  orprocess  whatsoever  into  any  of  the  superior  courts;  and 
proceedings  under  this  act  against  several  persons  included  in  one  com- 
plaint shall  not  abate  by  reason  of  tlic  death  of  any  among  the  per- 
sons so  included,  but  all  such  proceedings  may  be  carried  on  as  if  the 
deceased  person  had  not  been  originally  so  included. 

40.  Appeals  under  this  act  shall  be  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  (jjjg 
held  next  after  the  making  of  the  order  appealed  against;  but  the  Acttobeto 
appellant  shall  not  be  heard  in  support  of  the  appeal  unless  within  Quarter 

Sessions. 


a  In  Ireland  penalties  are  to  be  proceeded  for  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tlie 
Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851 ;  sec  also  sec.  fii,  Public  Health  Act,  1874. 
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Forms  to 
used  as  in 
Schedule. 


As  to  protection 
of  (Nuisance) 
Authority  and 
its  officers. 


Act  not  to 
impair  Juris- 
diction of 
Sewers  Com- 
missioners 
or  Common 
Law  Remedies 
for  Nuisance, 
nor  Jurisdic- 
tion of 
(Nuisance) 
Aiithoritv,  as 
to  the  Nuisances 
referred  to  in 
this  Act. 


Act  not  to 
affect  naviga- 
tion of  rivers 
or  canals. 


fourteen  days  after  the  making  of  the  order  appealed  against  he  give 
to  the  (Nuisance)  Authority  notice  in  writing  stating  his  intention  to 
bring  such  appeal,  together  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  tlie  grounds 
of  appeal,  and  sliall  within  two  days  of  giving  such  notice  enter  into  a 
recognizance  before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  with  sufficient  securi- 
ties, conditioned  to  try  such  appeal  at  tlic  said  court,  and  to  abide  the 
order  of  and  pay  such  costs  as  sliall  be  awarded  by  the  justices  at 
such  court  or  any  adjournment  thereof;  and  the  said  court,  upon 
hearing  and  finally  determining  the  matter  of  the  appeal,  may,  accord- 
ing to  its  discretion,  award  such  costs  to  the  party  appealing  or  ap- 
pealed against  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  its  determination  in  or 
concerning  the  premises  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  on  all  persons 
to  all  intents  or  purposes  whatsoever  :  provided  always,  that  if  there 
he  not  time  to  give  such  notice  and  enter  into  such  recognizance  as 
aforesaid,  then  such  appeal  may  be  made  to,  and  such  notice,  state- 
ment, and  recognizance  be  given  and  entered  into  for,  the  next  ses- 
sions at  which  the  appeal  can  be  heard :  provided  also,  that  on  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal  no  grounds  of  appeal  shall  be  gone  into  or  en- 
tertained other  than  those  set  forth  in  such  statement  as  aforesaid  : 
provided  also,  that  in  any  case  of  appeal  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions may,  if  they  think  fit,  state  the  facts  specially  for  the  determi- 
nation of  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  case  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  remove  the  proceedings,  by  writ  of  certiorari  or  other- 
wise, into  the  said  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

41.  The  forms  contained  in  the  schedule  to  this  act  annexed,  or 
any  forms  to  the  like  effect,  varied  as  circumstances  may  require,  may 
be  used  for  instruments  under  this  act,  and  shall  be  sufficient  for  tlie 
purpose  intended. 

42.  The  (Nuisance)  Authority,  and  any  oflScer  or  person  acting 
under  the  authority  and  in  execution  or  intended  execution  of  this 
act,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  protection  and  privilege  in  actions  and 
suits  and  such  exemption  from  personal  liability  as  are  granted  to 
local  boards  of  health  and  their  officers  by  the  law  in  force  for  the 
time  being. 

43.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  provisions 
of  any  local  act  as  to  matters  included  in  this  act,  nor  to  impair, 
abridge,  or  take  away  any  power,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  which  may 
at  any  time  be  vested  in  any  commissioners  of  sewers  or  of  drainage, 
or  to  take  away  or  interfere  with  any  course  of  proceedings  which 
might  be  resorted  to  or  adopted  by  such  commissioners  if  this  act 
had  not  passed,  nor  to  impair  any  power  of  abating  nuisances  at 
common  law,  nor  any  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  nuisances  that  may  be 
possessed  by  any  authority  under  the  act  intituled  An  Act  to  abate  the 
Nuisances  arising  from  the  Smoke  of  Furnaces  in  the  Metropolis,  and  from 
Steam  Vessels  above  London  Bridge,  or  the  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Acts,  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations,  the 
Public  Health  Act,  or  any  improvement  act  respectively,  or  any  acts 
incorporated  with  such  acts,  and  authorities  may  respectively  proceed 
for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  or  in  respect  of  any  other  matter  or 
thing  hereinbefore  provided  or  referred  to  either  under  the  acts 
mentioned  in  this  section  or  any  other  act  conferring  jurisdiction  in 
respect  of  the  nuisances  referred  to  in  this  act,  or  any  bye-laws  framed 
under  any  such  act,  as  they  may  think  fit ;  and  the  local  authorities 
constituted  under  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Act,  1851  and  1853,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  those  acts  have 
all  the  powers  of  (Nuisance)  Authorities  under  this  act. 

44.  Nothinghereincontained  shall  enable  any  (Nuisance)  Authority, 
surveyor  of  highways,  or  other  person,  either  with  or  without  any 
order  of  justices,  to  injuriously  affect  the  navigation  of  any  river  or 
canal,  or  to  divert  or  diminish  any  supply  of  water  of  right  belonging 
to  any  such  river  or  canal ;  and  the  "revisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
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extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  mines  of  different  descriptions,  so 
as  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  the  efficient  working  of  the  same,  or  to 
the  smelting  of  ores  and  minerals,  or  to  the  manufacturing  of  the  pro- 
duce of  such  ores  and  minerals.  . 

45.  No  power  given  by  this  act  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  °5^;[f^f*^™ 
as  to  injuriously  affect  the  supply,  quality,  or  fall  of  water  contained 

owners,  &c. 

in  any  reservoir  or  stream,  or  any  feeders  of  such  rcsei-voir  or  stream, 
belonging  to  or  supplying  any  waterwork  established  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, or  in  cases  where  any  company  or  individual  are  entitled  for 
their  own  benefit  to  the  use  of  such  reservoir  or  stream,  or  to  the 
supply  of  water  contained  in  such  feeders,  without  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  company  or  corporation  in  whom  sucli  waterworks  may 
be  vested,  or  of  the  parties  so  entitled  to  the  use  of  such  reservoirs, 
streams,  and  feeders,  and  also  of  the  owners  thereof  in  cases  where  the 
owners  and  parties  so  entitled  are  not  the  same  person. 

46.  In  citing  this  act  in  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  legal  in- 
struments and  other  proceedings,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  the  words 
"  The  Nuisances  Eemoval  Act  for  England,  1855." 


SCHEDULE  OF  FORMS. 


FOEM  (A). 

Order  of  Justices  Jor  Admission  of  Officer  of  (^Nuisance)  Authority  to 
inspect  private  Premises. 

Whereas  {^describe  the  {Nuisance)  Authority']  have  by  their  officer 
[naming  him]  made  application  to  me,  A.  B.,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  having  jurisdiction  in  and  for  [describe  theplace'], 
and  the  said  officer  has  made  oath  to  me  of  his  belief  that  a  nuisance, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855, 
as  amended  and  extended  to  Ireland  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  viz. 
[describe  nuisance],  exists  on  private  premises  at  [describe  situation  of 
premises  so  as  to  identify  them],  within  my  jurisdiction,  and  demand  of 
admission  to  such  premises  for  the  inspection  thereof  has  been  duly 
made  under  the  said  act,  and  refused  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  do  hereby  require  you  to  admit 
the  said  [name  the  (Nuisance)  Authority],  [or  the  officer  of  the  said 
(Nuisance)  Authority],  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  said  premises. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  18  . 

A.  B. 


Form  (B). 
Notice  of  Nuisance. 
To  tbe  (Nuisance)  Authority  (describing  it). 

I  [or  we],  the  person  aggrieved  by  the  nuisance  hereinafter  de- 
scribed [or  the  undersigned  and  described  inhabitant  householders, 
sanitary  inspector]  [or  other  officer  (describing  him,y]  do  hereby  give 
you  notice,  that  there  exists  in  or  upon  the  [dwelling-house,  yard, 
^•c.,  as  the  case  may  be],  situate  at 

[giving  such  deicriplion  as  may  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  premises] 
in  the  parish  of  in  your  district 
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under  tho  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  as  amended  and  extended  to 
Ireland  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  186(5,  the  following  nuisance,  videlicet 
[desaibing  the  Nuisance,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  for  instance,  a  dwelling 
house  or  building,  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  or  want  of  a 
privy,  or  drain,  or  sufficient  means  of  ventilation,  or  so  dilapidated  or 
so  filthy  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  or  Jor  further  in- 
stance, a  ditch  or  drain  so  foul  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health, 
or  an  accumulation  of 

a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  Sfc,  or  swine  so  kept  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health],  and  that  such  nuisance  is  caused  by 
[naming  the  person  by  whose  act  or  default  the  nuisance  is  caused,  or 
by  some  person  unknown]. 

Dated  this  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

[Signed  by  complainant  under  section  10.] 


Form  (C). 

Notice  to  Owner  or  Occupier  of  entry  for  Examination. 

To  the  owner  {or  occupier,  as  the  case  may  ie,]  of  \descnbe  the 
premises'],  situate  at  [insert  a  description  sufficient  to  identify  the 
Premisesl. 

Take  notice,  thatunder  the  Nuisance  Removal  Actfor  England ,  1855, 
as  amended  and  extended  to  Ireland  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  the 
[(Nuisance)  Authority,  naming  it],  in  whose  district  under  the  said  act 
the  above  premises  are  situate,  have  received  a  notice  from  [name 
complainant],  stating  that  in  or  upon  the  said  premises  [insert  the  cause 
of  nuisance  as  set  forth  inthe  notice.] 

And  further  take  notice,  That  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  service  of  this  notice  the  [Nuisance)  Authority  will  cause 
the  said  premises  to  be  entered  and  examined  under  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act,  and  if  the  cause  of  nuisance  aforesaid  be  found  still  ex- 
isting, or,  though  removed  or  discontinued,  be  likely  to  be  repeated, 
a  summons  will  be  issued  requiring  your  attendance  to  answer  a  com- 
plaint which  will  be  made  to  the  justices  for  enforcing  the  removal  of 
the  same,  and  prohibiting  a  repetition  thereof,  and  for  recovering  the 
costs  and  penalties  that  may  be  incurred  thereby. 

Dated  this  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

A.B. 

The  officer  appointed  by  the  {Nuisance)  Authority  to  take 
proceedings  under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act  for  Eng- 
land, 1855,  as  amended  and  extended  to  Ireland  by  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866. 

Form  (D). 
Summonses, 

To  the  Owner  or  Occupier  of  [describe  Premises'],  situate  at  [insert 
such  a  description  as  may  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  premises^,  or  to 
A.  B.,  of 

County  of  T  You  are  required  to  appear  before  two  of  her 
[or  borough  of.  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  [or  one  of  the 
&c.,  or  district  of,  l  magistrates  of  the  police  courts  of  the  metro- 
orasihecasemaybe]\  polls,  or  the  stipendiary  magistrate]  of  the 
to  wit.  {  county  [or  other  jurisdiction]  of 
 at  the  petty  sessions  {or  court]  holden  at 
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on  the  day  of  next,  at  the  hour  of 

in  the  noon,  to  answer  the  comphiint  this  clay  made  to 

me  by  [or  by  on  behalf  of]  [naming  the  {Nuimnci)  Authority, 
as  the  case  mai/  be],  that  in  or  upon  the  premises  above-mentioned  [or 
in  or  upon  certain  premises  situate  at  No.  in  the 

street,  in  the  parish  of  or  such  other  description  or  reference 

as  may  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  premises'],  in  their  district,  under  the 
Nuisances  Kemoval  Act  for  England,  1855,  as  amended  and  extended 
to  Ireland^by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  the  following  nuisance  exists 
[describing  it,  as  the  case  may  be],  and  that  the  said  nuisance  is  caused 
by  the  act  or  default  of  the  occupier  [or  owner]  of  the  said  premises, 
or  by  you,  A.  B.  [or  in  case  the  nuisance  be  discontinued,  but  likely  to  be 
repeated,  say,  there  existed  recently,  to  wit,  on  or  about  the 
day  of  on  the  premises  the  following  nuisance  [descnbe 

the  nuisance],  and  that  the  said  nuisance  was  caused  [^c],  and  al- 
though the  same  has  since  the  said  last-mentioned  day  been  removed 
or  discontinued,  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  consider  that  the  same 
or  the  like  nuisance  is  like  to  recur  on  the  said  premises. 

Given  under  the  hand  of  me,  J.  P.,  Esquire,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace  acting  in  and  for  the  [jurisdiction]  stated 
in  the  margin,  or  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  police  courts 
of  the  metropolis,  or  stipendiary  magistrate  of 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and 


FOEM  (E). 

Order  oj  Justices  Jor  Removal  of  Nuisances  by  Owner,  Sfc. 

To  the  Owner  [or  Occupier]  of  [describe  the  Premises],  situate  [give 
such  description  as  may  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  Premises,]  or 
to  A.  B.  of  or  to  [giving  name  of  the  (Nuisance) 

Authority],  or  to  their  servants  or  agents,  and  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern. 


County  of 
[or  borough,  &c.,  of 
or 

district  of 

or  as  Ike  case  maybe.] 


Whereas  on  the  day  of 

complaint  was  made  before 
Esquire,  one  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  acting  in  and  for  the  county  [or  other 
jurisdiction]  stated  in  the  margin  [or  before 
the  undersigned,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  police  courts  of  the  metropolis,  or  as  the 
Case  may  be],  by  [or  by 
on  behalf  of]  the  {Nuisance)  Authority  [naming  it  as  the  case  may  be], 
that  in  or  upon  certain  premises  situate  at  in  the 

district  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855,  as 
amended  and  extended  to  Ireland  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  of  the 
complainants  above  named,  the  following  nuisance  then  existed 
[descriliing  it] ;  and  that  the  said  nuisance  was  caused  by  the  act  or 
default  of  the  owner  [or  occupier]  of  the  said  premises  [or  was  caused 
by  A.  B.]  (If  the  nuisance  have  been  removed,  say,  the  following 
nuisance  existed  on  or  about  [the  day  the  nuisance  ivas  ascertained  to 
exist],  and  that  the  said  nuisance  was  caused,  ^c,  and  although  the 
same  is  now  removed,  the  same  or  the  like  nuisance  is  likely  to  recur 
on  the  same  premises.) 

And  whereas  the  owner  [or  occupier]  within  the 

meaning  of  the  said  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  as  amended  and 
extended  to  Ireland  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866  [or  the  said  A,  B.], 

CC 
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hatli  this  day  appcai'cd  before  ua  justices,  being  two  of  her  Majesty's 
justices  in  and  for  ,  sitting  in  petty  sessions 

at  their  usual  place  of  meeting  [or  before  me,  the  said  magistrate  of 
the  police  courts  of  the  metropolis,  or  as  the  case  may  6e],  to  answer 
the  matter  of  the  said  complaint  [or  in  case  the  party  charged  do  not 
apjjear,  say"].  And  whereas  it  hath  been  this  day  proved  to  our  [or 
my]  satisfaction  that  a  true  copy  of  a  summons  requiring  the  owner 
[or  occupier]  of  the  said  premises  [or  the  said  A.  fl.]  to  appear  this 
day  before  us  [or  me]  hath  been  duly  served 

according  to  the  said  act. 

Now  upon  proof  here  had  before  us  [or  me]  that  the  nuisance  so 
complained  of  doth  exist  on  the  said  premises,  and  that  the  same  is 
caused  by  the  act  or  default  of  the  owner  [or  occupier]  of  the  said  pre- 
mises [or  by  the  said  A.  B.],  we  [or  I],  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act,  do 
order  the  said  owner  [or  occupier,  or  A.  B.},  within  [specify  the  time'] 
from  the  service  of  this  order  or  a  true  copy  thereof  according  to  the  said 
act  [here  specify  the  works  to  be  done,  as, for  instance,  to  cleanse,  white- 
wash, purify,  and  disinfect  the  said  dwelling  house ;  or  for  further 
instance,  to  construct  a  privy,  or  drain,  SfC. ;  or  for  further  instance, 
to  cleanse  or  to  cover  or  to  fill  up  the  said  cesspool,  ^'c],  so  that  the 
same  shall  no  longer  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  as 
aforesaid. 

[And  if  it  appear  to  the  justices  that  the  nuisance  is  likely  to  recur  on 
the  premises,  say,  [and  we,  or  I]  being  satisfied  that,  notwithstanding 
the  said  cause  or  causes  of  nuisances  may  be  removed  under  this 
order,  the  same  is  or  are  likely  to  recur,  do  therefore  prohibit  the 
said  owner  [or  occupier  or  A.  B.]  from  [here  insert  the  matter  of  the 
prohibition,  as,  for  instance,  from  using  the  said  house  or  building  for 
human  habitation  until  the  same,  in  our  judgment,  is  rendered  fit  for 
that  purpose.] 

And  if  the  above  order  for  abatement  be  not  complied  with  [or  if 
the  above  order  of  prohibition  be  infringed],  then  we  [or  I]  do  authorise 
and  require  you  the  said  [(Nuisance)  Authority^  naming  li]  from  time 
to  time  to  enter  upon  the  said  premises,  and  to  do  all  such  works,  mat- 
ters, and  things  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  this  order  into  full 
execution  according  to  the  act  aforesaid. 

In  case  the  nuisance  were  removed  before  complaint,  say,  [Now  upon 
proof  here  had  before  us,  that  at  or  recently  before  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  said  complaint,  to  wit,  on  as  aforesaid, 
the  cause  of  nuisance  complained  of  did  exist  on  the  said  premises, 
but  that  the  same  hath  since  been  removed,  yet  notwithstanding  such 
removal,  we,  [or  I]  being  satisfied  that  it  is  likely  that  the  same  or  the 
like  nuisance  will  recur  on  the  said  premises,  do  hereby  prohibit, 
[order  of  prohibition]  ;  and  if  this  order  of  prohibition  be  infringed,  then 
we  [or  i]  [order  on  (Nuisance)  Authority  to  do  works.] 

Given  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  us,  two  of  her  Majesty'^ 
justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  [or  the 

hand  and  seal  of  me,  one  of  tlie  magistrates  of  the  police  courts 
of  the  metropolis,  or  as  the  case  may  be], 

this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
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Form  (F). 

Order  of  Justices  for  Removal  of  Nuisance  by  (Nuisance)  Authority, 

To  the  Town  Council,  ^c,  as  the  case  may  be. 

County,  ^-c, ")  Whereas  [recite  complaint  of  nuisance  as  in  last  fornil. 
to  wit.  J 

And  whereas  it  hath  been  now  proved  to  our  [or  my]  satisfaction 
that  such  nuisance  exists,  but  that  no  owner  or  occupier  of  the  pre- 
mises, or  person  causing  the  nuisance,  is  Ivnown  or  can  be  found  [as 
the  case  may  be']  :  Now  we  [or  I],  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act,  do  order 
the  said  [(iSfuisance)  Authority,  naming  it]  forthmth  to  [h  ere  specify 
the  works  to  be  done.] 

Given,  Sfc. 


Form  (G). 

Order  to  permit  execution  of  Works  by  Owners. 

County  of  -\  Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made  to  me 

[or  borough  of  |     E.  F.,  Esquire,   one  of  her  Majesty's 

or  metropolitan  police  ).  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  countv 
district,  or  as  the  case  |     [or  borough,  &c.]  of 

may  be],  to  wit.  )     [or  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  police 

courts  of  the  metropolis,  or  as  the  case  may  he,  or  one  of  herMaiesty's 
justices  of  the  peace,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  county  of 

],  hj  A.  B.,  owner  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Nuisances  Eemoval  Act  for  England,  1855,  as  amended  and  extended 
to  Ireland  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  of  certain  premises,  to  wit  a 
dwelling  house  [or  building,  or  as  the  case  may  be],  situate  at  [insert  suck 
a  description  of  the  premises  as  may  be  sufficient  to  identify  them] ,  in  the 
parish  of  in  the  said  county  [or  borough,  &-c.],  that 

C.  n.,  the  occupier  of  the  said  premises,  doth  prevent  the  said  A.  B 
from  obeying  and  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  said  act' 
in  this,  to  wit,  that  he,  the  said  C.  D.  [here  describe  the  act  of  prevention 
generally,  according  to  the  circumstances  j  for  instance,  thus,  doth  refuse 
to  quit  the  said  house,  the  same  having  by  the  order  of  justices  been 
declared  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  doth  prevent  the  said  A  B 
from  cleansing  or  whitewashing  or  purifying  the  said  dwellino'  house' 
or  erecting  a  privy  or  drain,  or  breaking  an  aperture  for  ventilation' 
or  cleansing  a  drain,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal  cess- 
pool, or  ashpit  which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health]'-  and 
whereas  the  said  C.  D.  has  been  summoned  to  answer  the  said' com- 
plaint, and  has  not  shown  sufficient  cause  against  the  same  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  [describe  the  act  or  works  to  be  done]  is  neces'sary  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  said  A.  B.  to  obey  and  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  I  do  hereby  order  that  the  said 
C.  D.  do  permit  the  said  A.  B.  [describe  the  act  or  works  to  be  done\  in 
the  manner  required  by  the  said  act. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this 

°^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and 


E.  F.  (l.8.) 
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Form  (H). 

Summons  for  Nonpayment  of  Costs,  Expenses,  or  Penalties. 
Section  20. 

To  [Describe  the  Person  from  whom  the  Costs, 

Expenses,  and  Penalties  are  due.'] 

County  of  or  Bo-v  You  are  required  to  appear  before  two  of  her 
rough  of  or  District  r_  Majesty's  justices  of  the  j>eace  [or  one  of  the 
of,  to  wit.  r    niiigistrates  of  the  police  courts  of  the  melro- 

.  ^     polis,  or  the  stipendiary  magistrates]  of  the 

county  [or  other  jurisdiction]  of  at  the  petty  sessions  [or  court] 

holden  at  on  the  day  of  next, 

at  the  hour  of  in  the  noon,  to  answer  the  complaint 

this  day  made  to  me  by  [or  by  on  behalf  of]  naming 

■the  (^Nuisance)  Authority],  that  the  sum  of  pounds,  bein^ 

costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  you  under  and  in  relation  to  a  certain 
complaint  touching  [</escr(6e  «/ie  Nuisance],  and  an  order  of  [£/e.?cn6e 
the  person  making  the  order]  duly  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  for  England,  1855,  as  amended  and  extended  to  Ireland 
by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866  [if  Penalties  are  due,  add,  and  also  the  sum 
of  being  the  amount  of  penalties  payable  by  you. 

for  disobedience  of  the  said  order],  remains  unpaid  and  due  from  you. 

Given  under  the  hand  of  me,  J.P.,  Esquire,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace,  acting  in  and  for  the  [jurisdiction  stated  in 
the  margin]  [or  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  police  courts  of  the 
metropolis,  or  stipendiary  magistrate  of  ] 
the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 


FOBM  (I) . 

Order  for  Payment  of  Costs,  Expenses,  and  Penalties. 
Section  20. 

To  [name  the  person  on  whom  the  Order  is  made]. 

County,  &c.,        Whereas  complaint  has  been  made  before  us 
to  wit.         [■     [or  me]  for  that  [recite  cause  of  complaint  : 

 •'        And  whereas  the  said  [naming  the  pe?-son 

against  whom  the  complaint  is  7nade]  has  this  day  appeared  before  us  the 
said  justices  [or  before  me  the  said  magistrate  of  the  police  courts  of 
the  metropolis,  or  as  the  case  may  be],  to  answer  this  matter  of  the  said 
complaint :  [Or,  in  case  the  party  charged  do  not  appear,  say]. 

And  whereas  it  has  been  this  day  satisfactorily  proved  to  us  [or  me] 
that  a  true  copy  of  the  summons  requiring  the  said  [naming  person 
charged]  to  appear  before  us  [or  me]  this  day  hath  been  duly  served  ac- 
cording to  the  said  act:  Now,  having  heard  the  matter  of  the  said  com- 
plain t,%ve  [or  I]  do  adjudge  the  said  [naming  the  person  charged]  to 
pay  forthwith  [or  by  instalments  of  _     payable  respectively 

on  or  before  the  ]  to  the  said  [naming  the  person  ur 

(Nuisance )  Authority  to  whom  the  costs  adjudged  are  payable'],  the  sum 
Qf  for  costs  in  this  behalf,  and  to  [naming  the  person  oi 

Authority  to  whovi  the  expenses  are  payable]  the  sum  of  for 
expenses  in  this  behalf  [  if  Penalties  are  due,  add,  and  the  sum  of 

for  penalties  incurred  in  relation  to  the  premises],  together 
with  the  sum  of  being  the  charges  attending  the  applica- 

tion for  this  order  and  proceedings  thereon ;  and  if  the  said  several 
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sums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  [or  if  any  one  of  the 

said  instalments]  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  the  same  is 
due  as  aforesaid,  we  \_or  I]  hereby  order  that  the  same  he  levied  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 
and  in  default  of  sufficient  distress  in  that  behalf  adjudge  the  said 

to  be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  |  or  house  of  correction, 
as  the  case  may  be],  at  in  the  said  county  [or  as  the  case 

may  ie],  for  the  space  of  such  time,  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
mouths,  as  the  justices  may  think  fit,  unless  the  said  several  sums  [or 
sum],  and  all  costs  and  charges  of  the  said  distress  [and  of  the  com- 
mitment and  carrying  of  the  said  to  the  said  house  of 
correction  or  common  gaol,  or  as  the  case  may  de],  shall  be  sooner  paid.- 

Given  under  our  [or  my]  hands,  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

at  in  the  [count}',  or  as  the  case 

may  ie],  aforesaid. 


FOEM  (K). 

Warrant  of  Distress.    Sec.  20; 

To  the  constable  of  and  to  all  other  peace  officers  in  the' 

said  county  [or  as  the  case  may  be]. 

Whereas  on  last  past  complaint  was  made  before  the 

undersigned,  two  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the 
said  county  of  [or  as  the  case  may  be\  [or  a  magistrate  of  the  police 
courts  of  the  metropolis  or  stipendary  magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be] 
for  that  [ir'c,  as  in  the  order] ;  and  thereupon  having  considered  the 
matter  of  the  said  complaint,  we  [or  I]  adjudged  the  said 
[set  out  from  Form  K  the  adjudication  of  payment  and  the.  order  for 
distress  and  for  iniprisonnutit  in  default  of  distress]  :  and  whereas  the 
time  in  and  by  the  said  order  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the  said 
several  sums  of  and  hath  elapsed,  but  the 

said  hath  not  paid  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  within 

fourteen  days  after  the  date  fixed  by  the  order  for  such  payment,  but 
therein  hath  made  default:  'I'hese  are  therefore  to  command  you  in 
her  iVrajesty's  name  forthwith  to  make  distress  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  said/i.  B and  if  within  the  space  of 
days  after  the  making  of  such  distress  the  said  last-mentioned  sums-, 
together  with  the  reasonable  charges  of  taking  and  keeping  the  said 
distress,  shall  not  be  paid,  that  then  jou  do  sell  the  said  goods  and 
chattels  so  by  you  distrained,  and  do  pay  the  money  arising  from  such 
sale  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  division  of 

in  the  said  [County,  or  as  tlie  case  may  be],  that  he  may  pay 
and  apply  the  same  as  by  law  directed,  and  may  render  the  overplus, 
if  any,  on  demand,  to  the  said  ;  and  if  no  such  distresa 

can  be  found,  then  that  you  certify  the  same  unto  me,  to  the  end  that 
such  proceedings  may  be  had  therein  as  to  the  law  doth  appertain. 
Given  under  our  [or  may]  hands  and  seal,  this 

day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  at  in 

the  [county]  aforesaid. 

A.  B. 

[L.S.] 
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Return  of  proceedings  under  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  as  amended  and  exlended  to 
Irela7id  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  i866,  by  the  [name  the  (.Nuisance^  Authority  at 
length]. 


From  2^th  March,  1855,  to  2$th  March,  1856. 

Date 
of 
Notice. 

By  Whom  given. 

Nature  of 
Nuisance. 

Proceedings 
talien. 

Remarks:— With  any  special  Work  done 
mider  the  Acts  without  any  Notice. 

16 
April 

18 
April 

The 
Inspector. 

Two 
Neighbours. 

Foul  Drainage 
from 
House. 

Offensive 
Cesspool. 

Owner  put 
down  good 
Drain,  on 
Summons 
without  Jus- 
tices' Order. 

Abated  by 
(Nuisance) 
Authority. 

Several  Houses  being  in  a  liliC  posi- 
tion, the  Highway  Surveyor  laid 
down  a  Sewer  in  the  old  water- 
course, and  each  House  was 
charged  a  pioportionate  sum  for 
the  same,  of  which  the  highest  sum 
was  10s. 

Renewed  once;  but  penalty  recovered, 
and  no  subsequent  Kenewal  at- 
tempted. 

Dated  this  26th  day  of  March,  1856.    \To  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  (Nuisance)  Authority.'] 
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THE  SEWAGE  UTILIZATION  ACT. « 


28  AND  29  Victoria,  Cap.  75. 
An  Act  for  facilitating  the  more  useful  Application  of  Sewage  in- 
Greal  Britain  and  Ireland. 

[29th  Jwie,  1865.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  remove  diflSculties  under  which  Local 
Boards  and  other  bodies  having  the  care  of  sewers  labour  in  disposing 
of  the  sewage  of  their  districts  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  to 
give  facility  to  such  authorities  to  make  arrangements  for  the  appli- 
cation of  such  sewage  to  land  for  agricultural  purposes  :  Be  it. 
therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same  : 

1 .  This  act,  for  all  purposes,  may  be  cited  as  ' '  The   Sewage  Short  title. 
Utilization  Act,  1865."  b 

2.  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  part  of  the  metropolis,  as  Application  of 
defined  by  the  act  of  the  Session  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Yeai's  of 

the  present  Reign,  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty,  for  better  Local 
Management  of  the  metropolis,  and  shall  not,  with  the  exception  of 
clause  fifteen,  extend  to  any  parish  as  defined  in  the  schedule  to 
this  act  in  a  part  of  which  parish  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  or  one  of  such  acts,  is  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act. 

3.  The  expression  "Sewer  Authority"  shall,  in  the  several  places  Deftiiition.x)f 
in  the  schedule  <:  annexed  hereto  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  mean  the  Sewer 
persons  or  bodies  of  persons  referred  to  in  the  first  column  of  the  ■'^"thoiity. 
schedule  annexed  hereto  ;  and  the  term  "  District,"  in  relation  to  a 

Sewer  Authority,  shall,  as  respects  each  authority,  mean  the  place 
in  that  behalf  referred  to  in  the  second  column  of  the  said  schedule. 
^  "  Local  Board"  shall  mean  a  Local  Board  authorized  in  pursuance 
of  the  "  Public  Health  Act,  1S48,"  and  the  "Local  Government  Act, 
1858,"  or  one  of  such  acts. 

4.  Sewer  Authorities  shall  have  power  to  construct  siich  sewers  as  po^ygj-g 
they  may  think  necessary  for  keeping  their  district  properly  cleansed  Sewer 

and  drained,  and  shall,  as  respects  all  sewers  constructed  by  them  or  Authorities., 
under  their  control,  whether  the  same  were  made  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  have  all  the  powers  that  Local  Boards  have,  in 
respect  of  sewers  vested  in  or  constructed  by  them,  under  the  forty- 
fifth  and  forty-sixth  sections  of  "The  Public  Health  Act,  1848,"  the 
thirtieth  section  of  "The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,"  and  the 
fourth  section  of  "The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  Amendment 
Act,  1861,"  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of 
the  last  mentioned  act,  and  to  the  saving  clauses  in  "The  Local 
Government  Act,  1858,"  mentioned,  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy-four, 
both  inclusive ;  and  in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  such  of  the  aforesaid 
powers  as  are  applicable  to  Scotland,  all  the  powers  contained  in 
section  seven  (Public  Sewers)  of  part  four  of  "  The  General  Police 
and  Improvement  (Scotland}  Act,  1862. '' 

a  This  Act  should  he  read  In  conjunction  with  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act,  1858,  sections  30  and  G8,  to  75  inc!u.sivo,  and  78  ;  the  Local  Goveniment 
Amendment  Act,  1861,  sections  4,  5,  and  6  ;   the  Public   Health  Act,  1866, 
sections  45  and  46;  and  the  Public  Health  (Ireland^  Act,  1874,  sees.  7,  12,13,  and" 
26.   Only  extracts  from  the  two  former  acts  are  given  in  tliis  work. 

b  Sec.  57  Sanitary  Act,  186(3,  defines  the  Sower  Authority  to  be  the  Nuisance 
Authority  for  executing  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act. 

c  For  definition  of  "Sewer  Authority''  seethe  flrstscction  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866- 
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Power  of 
entry. 


Payment  of 
expeises. 


Power  to  take 
lands. 


Compensation. 


Power  of 

Sewer 

Aulhorities  to 
eonjbine. 


Sewer  Authority 
may  take 
proceedings  to 
prevent 
puliation  of 
streams. 


Sewers  not 
allowed  to 
dri  in  into  any 
stream,  &o. 
Power  to 
Pub  ic  Works 
Loan  Commis- 
sioners to  lend 
money  to  Sewer 
Authoritie  ■. 


5.  The  Sewer  Authority  shall  have  the  powers  of  entry  conferred 
by  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  section  of  the  "  Public  Health 
Act,  184:8,  "a  for  the  purposes  of  making  or  keeping  in  repair  any  works 
made  or  to  be  made  by  them,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  said  section. 

6.  A  Sewer  Authority  shall  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  them  ia 
carrying  this  act  into  effect  out  of  the  fund  or  rate  in  the  schedule 
in  that  behalf  mentioned,  and  shall  have  all  such  powers  of  borrowing 
money  on  the  security  of  such  fund  or  rate  as  local  boards  have  of 
borrowing  money  under  "The  Local  Government  Act,  18^8,"  and  the 
acts  atnending  that  act,  on  the  security  of  the  funds  or  rates  in  the 
said  acts  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
sanction  under  which  such  powers  are  exercised  bv  local  boards 
under  the  said  acts. 

7.  A  Sewer  Authority  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  have  the 
powers  of  taking  lands  conferred  on  local  boards  by  the  seventy- 
fifth  section  of  "The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,"  and  any  act 
amending  the  same. 

8.  Full  compensation  shall  be  made,  out  of  any  fund  or  rate  appli- 
cable to  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  all  persons  sustaining  any  damage 
by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  of  this  act ;  and  in  case 
of  dispute  as  to  amount,  the  same  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  as 
provided  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  or  any  act  amending  the 
same,  or  if  the  compensation  claimed  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
tweiity  pounds  the  same  may  be  ascertained  by  and  recovered  before 
justices  in  a  summary  manner,  in  manner  provided  by  the  acts 
mentioned  in  this  section. 

9.  Two  or  more  Sewer  Authorities,  including  under  that  expression, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  local  boards,  may  combine  together 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  and  maititainiiig  any  works  that  may  be 
for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  districts  ;  and  all  moneys  they  may 
agree  to  contribute  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  such  common 
works  shall,  in  the  case  of  each  authority,  be  deemed  to  be  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  execution  of  works  within  their  district,  and 
shall  be  raised  accordingly. 

10.  A  Sewer  Authority,  with  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's 
Attorney- General  in  England,  and  of  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Lord-Advocate  in  Scotland,  may, 
either  in  its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  any  other  person,  with  the 
consent  of  such  person,  take  such  proceedings  by  indictment,  bill  in 
Chancery,  action,  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  any  watercourse  within  its  jurisdiction  from 
pollutions  arising  from  sewage  either  within  or  without  its  district; 
and  tlie  costs  of  and  incidental  to  any  such  proceedings,  including  any 
costs  that  may  be  awarded  to  the  defendant,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
expenses  properly  incurred  by  the  Sewer  Authority  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

11.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act,  or  in  the  acts  referred  to  therein, 
shall  authorise  any  Sewer  Authority  to  make  a  sewer  so  as  to  di-aiu 
direct  into  any  stream  or  watercourse. 

12.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  as  defined  by  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1853,  may  advance  to  any  Sewer  Authority, 
upon  the  security  of  any  rate  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
without  any  further  security,  such  suras  of  money  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  "State,  to  be 
applied  by  such  authority  in  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  3 


a  See  143rd  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1818. 

In  Ireland  the  Local  GLVcrument  Board  and  the  Commissioners  of  I'ublif 
Works. 


28  and  29  Vict.  c.  75. 
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13  All  powers  given  by  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  addition  powers  of  Act 
to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any  other  powers  conferred  on  any  Sewer  cumulative. 
Authority  by  Act  of  Parliament,  law,  or  custom ;  and  the  Sewer 
Authority  may  exercise  such  other  powers  in  the  same  manner  as  if 

this  act  had  not  passed. 

14  The  Sewer  Authority  of  any  place  may  from  time  to  time,  for  Sewer  Authority 
the  purpose  of  utilising  its  sewage,  agree  with  any  person  or  body  of  f^;."° 
persons,  corporate  or  unincorporate,  as  to  the  supply  of  such  sewage,  g^ppiy  of 

and  works  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  that  supply,  and  the  parties  sewage, 
to  execute  the  same  and  to  bear  the  costs  thereof,  and  the  sums  of 
money,  if  any,  to  be  paid  for  that  supply  :  provided  that  no  contract 
shall  be  made  for  the  supply  of  sewage' for  a  period  exceeding  twenty- 
five  years. 

15.  The  making  of  works  of  distribution  and  service  for  the  supply  Application  of 
of  sewage  to  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  shall  be  deemed       ^7  and  2S  Vict , 
«  improvement  of  land"  authorised  by  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  ^-^-^  J/^  ^^^^^^^  - 
186i,  and  the  provisions  of  that  act  shall  apply  accordingly.  of  sewage. 

16.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  shall,  in  respect  ?°i'eiand  to''" 
to  any  Sewage  Authority  or  sewage  matter  in  Ireland,  have  and  have  T'o^^erof 
exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act  or  any  act  incorporated  Secretary  of 
herewith  on  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  ;  ^^'""'^^^ 
and  all  applications  by  this  act,  or  any  act  incorporated  herewith, 
authorised  or  directed  to  be  made  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  in  respect  to  sewage  matters,  or  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  act  on  Sewage  Authorities,  shall  in  Ireland  be  made  to 

the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  ;  and  all  orders  made  on  such 
applications  by  said  Commissioners  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  orders  made  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  on  similar  applications  in  England  and  Scotland. 


S  C  H  EDULE  . 


England  and  Wales. 


Description  of  Local 
Authority. 


The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Bnrge-ses  acting  by  the 
Coaucii. 

The  Commissioners,  Trus- 
tees, or  other  Persons 
entrusted  by  any  Local 
Act  of  Parlian.ent  with 
powers  of  improvinpi 
cleansing,  lighting,  or 
paving  the  town. 

The  Vestry,  .Select  Vestry, 
or  other  body  of  Persons 
acting  by  virtue  of  any 
Act  i  f  Parliament,  Pre- 
scription, Custom,  or 
otherwise,  as  or  instead 
of  a  Vestry  or  Select 
Vestry. 


Description  of  Places. 


In  Boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bor.'uuhs  of  Oxford  and  Cauibridse,  ncit 
within  the  JurisJicLion  of  a  Local  Board. 

The  Boroughs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  any  Town  or  place  not  included 
within  tho  above  descriptions,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Commissioners,  'trus- 
tees, or  otlier  Persons  entrusted  by  any 
Local  Act  with  powets  of  iuiproving, 
cleansing,  lightin;j,  or  paving  any  town. 

In  parishes  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  Sewer  Authority  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, and  in  which  a  rate  is  levied  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 


Rate  or  Fund  out  of 
which  Expenses  to 
be  paid. 


The  Bornueh  Fund  or 
Borough  Rate. 

Any  rate  leviable  by 
ihe  Commissioners, 
trust  ees,  or  other 
persons. 


The  Poor  Rate. 
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Scotland. 

Description  of  Local 
Authority. 

Description  of  Places. 

Rate  or  Fundout  of  which 
Expenses  to  be  paid. 

The  Town  Council. 

Places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Town 
Council,  and  not  subject  to  the  separate 
jurisdiction  of  Police  Commissioners  or 
Trustees. 

The  revenue  of  the 
Burgh,  or  any  rate 
applicable  to  sewers 
leviable  by  the  Town 
Council. 

The  Police  Commissioners 
or  Trustees. 

In  places  where  Police  Commi«-sloners  or 
trustees  exercise  the  functions  of  Police 
Commissioners  or  trustees  under  any 
General  or  Local  Act. 

Any  rate  leviable  by 
the  Commissioners  or 
tiusttes.  or  any  Fund 
belonging  to  them. 

The  Parochial  Board. 

Any  Town  or  Village  not  included  in  the 
above  descriptions. 

The  Poor  Kate. 

IRELAND. a 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses. 


The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses. 


The  Town  Commissioners  or 
other  Governing  Body. 


'The  Board  of  Guardians  or 
any  Committee  thereof 
appointed  by  the  Board, 


The  City  of  Dublin. 


Towns  Corporate  or  Boroughs  (with  the 
exception  of  Dublin). 


Towns  having  Town  Commissioners  under 
9  G.  IV.,  c.  82,  or  17  and  18  Vict.,  c. 
103,  or  any  Acls  amenaing  the  same, 
or  having  Commissioners  or  other 
Governing  Body  under  any  Local  Act. 


Any  Town  or  Village  in  any  Union  not 
included  in  the  above  descriptions. 


The  District  Sewer  Hate. 


Any  rate  leviable  by  the 
ToT\"n  Council,  or  any 
fund  belonging  to  them, 
applicable  in  the  whole  or 
in  part  to  the  making  or 
repairing  of  sewers  within 
their  jurisdiction. 


Any  rate  leviable  by  these 
bodies,  or  any  fund  belong- 
ing to  them,  applicable  in 
the  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
making  or  repairing  of 
sewers  -nithin  their  juris- 
diction. 


The  Poor  Rate;  but  the  ex- 
penses to  be  charged  only 
on  the  Electoral  Division 
in  which  the  Town  or  Vil- 
lage is  situated. 


a  This  Schedule  has  been  amended  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  sec.  .le,  the  first  Schedule.  See 
also  the  Public  Health  Act,  1874. 
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AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CEETAIN  PROVISIONS   IN  THE 
SANITARY  AND  SEWAGE  UTILIZATION  ACTS. 

33  &  34  Vict.,  Cap.  53. 

Augmt,  1870.] 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Sanitary  Act  Short  title. 
1870." 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  All  hospitals 
1866,  every  hospital  or  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  situate  within  in  metropolis 
the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  as  defined  by  the  Metropolis  Management  ^^Jy'n^str'ct 
Act,  1855,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  district  of  every  one  of  the  of  every  nuisance 
nuisance  authorities  in  the  metropolis.  authority  for 

3.  Any  notice  which  by  virtue  of  such  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  fifty-  P"""??^?* 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  chapter  sixty-nine,  or  gaiiStary  Act, 
any  of  the  acts  amending  the  same  or  incorporated  therewith,  as  are  igee.  ' 
incorporated  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  is  required 

to  be  signed  by  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  by  a  churchwarden  or  How  notices 
overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  shall  in  the  case  of  any  special  drainage  given 
district  made  up  of,  including  part  of  a  parish  only,  or  more  than  one  age  districts 
parish,  be  signed  by  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  by  a  churchwarden  consisting  of 
or  overseer  of  the  poor  of  any  parish  wholly  or  partly  included  in  the  part  of  a  parish 
district,  and  any  notice  which  by  the  said  acts  or  any  of  them  is  required        than  one 
to  be  affixed  on  or  near  to  the  doors  of  all  churches  and  chapels  within  parish, 
the  parish  shall  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  any  church  or  chapel  in  the 
special  drainage  district,  or  if  there  be  no  such  church  or  chapel,  then 
on  the  doors  of  aU  churches  and  chapels  in  the  parish  or  parishes  out  of 
which  the  district  has  been  constituted. 

4.  Any  order  or  demand  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  How  orders  and 
of  State  under  the  Sanitary  and  Sewage  Utilization  Acts  shall  be  demands  are  to 
deemed  to  have  been  duly  served  on  the  sewer  authority  of  any  district  I'®  ^"rved  or  sent 
for  the  purposes  of  those  acts  if  served  on  or  sent  through  the  post  in  a  drainage 
registered  letter  addressed  to  any  person  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  districts, 
sewer  authority  to  receive  service,  of  which  appointment  notice  shall  be 

given  to  such  Secretary  of  State,  or  if  no  such  person  shall  have  been 
appointed,  or  no  notice  of  such  appointment  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  aforesaid,  or  if  the  person  so  appointed  shall  refuse,  neglect,  or 
be  unable  to  receive  such  service,  then  if  served  on  or  sent  by  the  post 
as  aforesaid  to  the  rector,  curate,  or  overseer,  or  the  churchwarden  or 
overseer  of  any  parish  wholly  or  partly  included  in  the  district :  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  taken  to  affect  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  Sanitary  Loans  Act,  1869. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  "THE  SANITARY  ACT,  1866." 
31  and  32  Vict.  c.  115. 

[31st  July,  1868.] 

1,  This  act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  The  Sanitary  Act,  1868.  Short  titlo. 
0  2.  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Application  of 

a  Extended  to  Irelantl  by  34  and  35  Vict.,  c.  109,  sec.  22,  page  370- 
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-  Se"vI!-°°  °^  3-.  "  Sewer  Authority"  in  this  act  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  it 

Authority."       has  in  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865. 

Power  to  Sower     4-  The  following  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  as  amended 
Authority  ia       by  any  subsequent  act  of  parliament ;  that  is  to  say, 
IVMes"  ^''^  "^'^^  fifty-first  section,  requiring  eveiy  new  hou^e  and  every  house 

pulled  down  to  or  below  the  ground  floor  and  rebuilt  to  have  a 
sufficient  watercloset  or  privy  and  ashpit  ; 
(2.")  And  the  fifty-fourth  section  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  act  of 
parliament,  providing  that  the  Local  Board  of  Healih  shall 
see  that  drains,  walerclosets,  privies,  and  ashpits  within  their 
district  do  not  become  a  nuisance  ; 
shall  extend  to  the  district  of  every  Sewer  Authority  in  which  there 
is  no  enactment  of  any  public  or  private  act  of  parliament  to  the  like 
effect  in  force  ;  and  the  said  sections  when  so  extended  shall  be  con- 
strued in  reference  to  the  district  of  any  Sewer  Authority  as  if  the  ex- 
pression "  Sewer  Authority"  were  inserted  therein  in  the  place  of  the 
expression  "  Local  Board,"  and  any  officer  for  the  time  being  appointed 
by  the  Sewer  Authority  to  examine  any  premises  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  surveyor  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  sections. 

Where  the  Sewer  Authority  and  the  Nuisance  Authority  of  a  district 
are  different  bodies  of  men,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuisance  Authority 
shall  cease  within  such  district  in  relation  to  all  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  said  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848;  and  any 
Sewer  Authority  to  whose  district  the  said  sections  are  extended  making 
default  in  enforcing  their  provisions  shall  be  subject  to  proceedings 
under  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  made 
default  in  providing  its  district  with  sufficient  sewers, 
Povv  ■'•  of  Sev.er     5-  ^  Sewer  Authority  shall  within  their  district  have  all  the  powers 
Authorit'es  to    vested  in  a  Local  Board  by  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  Local 
Se>>erage.  Government  Act,  1858,  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  act  of  parlia- 

ment, so  far  as  relates  to — 

(i.)  The  removal  of  house  refuse  from  premises  ; 
(2.)  The  cleansing  of  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  ; 
and  the  paragraphs  numbered  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the  said  section  shall 
be  construed  in  reference  to  the  district  of  any  Sewer  Authority  as  if  the 
expression  "  Sewer  Authority"  were  inserted  therein  in  the  place  of 
the  expression  "  Local  Board." 

Where  the  Sewer  Authority  and  the  Nuisance  Authority  are  different 
bodies  of  men,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuisance  Authority  in  such  dis- 
trict shall  cease  in  respect  to  all  matters  over  which  the  Sewer  Authority 
acquires  powers  by  this  section, 
Incorporaiion  of     6.  The  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  relating  to  private 
n°and°i2  Vict    improvement  expenses,  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  act  of  parlia- 
o.  68,'as  to       '  ment,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incorporated  with  this  act,  so  far  as  may  be 
p.ivate  Im-        required  for  canying  into  effect  any  provision  of  this  act. 
provement  j   ^,-,y  enactment  of  any  act  of  parliament  in  force  in  any  place 

iai'th"cl^oset3  requiring  the  construction  of  a  water-closet  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
may  in  certain  the  local  authority,  be  satisfied  by  the  construction  of  an  earth-closet,  or 
cases  be  other  place  for  the  reception  and  deodorization  of  foecal  matter,'made  and 

constructed  ^     accordance  with  any  regulation  from  time  to  time  issued  by  the 

iiisteau  of  water-  ,      ,       ,     •  ^  o 

closets.  local  authority.  .      ,  .  ,  , 

The  local  authority  may,  as  respects  any  houses  m  which  such  earth- 
closets  or  other  places  as  aforesaid  are  in  use  with  their  approval,  dis- 
pense with  the  supply  of  water  required  by  any  contract  or  enactment 
to  be  furnished  to  the  water-closets  in  such  houses,  on  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  authority  and  the  persons  or  body  of  per- 
sons providing  or  required  to  provide  such  supply  of  water. 

The  local  authority  may  themselves  undertake  or  contract  with  any 
person  to  undertake  a  supply  of  dry  earth  or  other  deodorizing  substance 
to  any  house  or  houses  within  their  district  for  the  purpose  of  any 
earth-closets  or  other  places  as  aforesaid. 
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The  local  authority  may  themselves  construct  or  require  to  be  con- 
structed  earth-closets  or  other  such  places  as  aforesaid  in  all  cases  where, 
under  any  enactment  in  force,  they  might  construct  water-closets  or 
privies,  or  require  the  same  to  he  constructed,  with  this  restriction,  that 
no  person  shall  be  required  to  construct  an  earth-closet  or  other  place 
as  aforesaid  in  any  house  instead  of  a  water-closet  if  he  prefer  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  enactment  in  force  requiring  the  construc- 
tion of  a  water-closet,  and  a  supply  of  water  for  other  purposes  is  fur- 
nished to  such  house,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  put  to  greater  ex- 
pense in  constructing  an  earth-closet  or  other  place  as  aforesaid  than  he 
would  be  put  to  by  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  any  enactment  as 
to  water-closets  or  privy  accommodation  which  he  might  have  been 
compelled  to  comply  with  if  this  section  had  not  been  passed. 

Local  authority  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  mean  any  local 
board  and  any  sewer  authority. 

8.  Whereas  by  the  forty-ninth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  Ib66,  Provision  for 
power  is  given  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  iu 

case  of  any  sewer  authority,  local  board,  or  nuisance  authority  making  g^gretary  of 
default  in  performing  the  sanitary  duties  specified  in  the  said  section,  gtat  •. 
and  imposed  on  them  by  act  of  parliament,  to  appoint  a  person  to  per- 
form the  same,  and  to  direct  by  order  that  the  expenses  of  performing 
the  same,  together  with  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  the  person  ap- 
pointed for  superintending  such  performance,  and  amounting  to  a  sum 
specified  in  the  order,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  authority  in  default,  and  that  any  order  made  for  the 
payment  of  such  costs  and  expenses  may  be  removed  into  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  asif  the  same  were  an 
order  of  such  court ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient.to  make  further  provision 
for  enforcing  payment  of  any  sum  so  .specified  as  aforesaid  in  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  proceedings 
occasioned  by  the  default  made  in  payment  of  such  sum  : 

Be  it  enacted,  that  the  sum  so  specified  in  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  expenses  properly  incurred  by  the  authority  in  default  and  to  be  a 
debt  due  from  such  authority,  and  payable  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  such  authority  or  their  officers,  or  out  of  any  rate  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  any  expenses  properly  incurred  by  the  defaulting  authority, 
and  which  rate  is  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  local  rate  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  any  authority  refusing  to  pay  any  such  sum  with  costs  as  afore- 
said for  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  after  demand,  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
by  precept  empower  any  persorL,to  levy  by  and  out  of  the  local  rate  such 
sum  (the  amount  to  be  specified  in  the  precept)  as  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  said  Secretary  of  State,  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  debt  so  due 
from  the  defaulting  authority,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  consequence 
of  the  non-payment  of  such  debt  ;  and  any  person  or  persons  so  em- 
powered shall  have  the  same  powers  of  levying  the  local  rate,  and  re- 
quiring all  officers  of  the  defaulting  authority  to  pay  over  any  moneys  in 
their  hands,  as  the  defaulting  authority  itself  would  have  in  the  case  of 
expenses  legally  payable  out  of  a  local  rate  to  be  raised  by  such 
authority  ;  and  the  said  person  or  persons,  after  repaying  all  sums  of 
money  so  due  in  respect  of  the  precept,  shall  pay  the  overplus,  if  any 
(the  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Secretary  of  State),  to  or  to  the 
order  of  the  defaulting  authority. 

9.  Penalties  under  any  section  incorporated  with  this  act  shall  be  Auto  recove; y 
recovered  in  manner  directed  by  the  act  passed  in  the  session  holden  in  of  Ponrities. 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 

chapter  forty-three. 

All  powers  conferred  by  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  addition  to 
and  not  in  derogation  of  any  other  powers  conferred  by  any  other  act 
of  parliament,  and  any  such  other  powers  may  be  exercised  as  if  this  * 
act  had  not  passed. 
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Amendment  of 
Sees  3V  of  ?!). 
and  30  Vict., 
c.  90. 


Construction 
of  First  Part  of 
ti  e  Sanitary 
Act,  1866. 


Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  any  person 
from  any  penalty  to  which  he  would  have  been  liable  if  this  act  had  not 
been  passed. 

_  Provided  that  no  person  who  has  been  adjudged  to  pay  any  penalty 
in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  for  the  same  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
under  any  other  act. 

lo  The  Sewer  Authority,  or  in  the  metropolis  the  Nuisance  Authority 
shall  have  the  like  power  to  make  provision  for  the  temporary  supply 
of  medicme  and  medical  assistance  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  as  it  now 
has  to  provide  hospitals  or  temporary  places  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  under  the  thirty-seventh  section  of  "The  Sanitary  Act,  1866  ;"  but 
such  power  to  make  provision  for  the  temporary  supply  of  medicine  and 
medical  assistance  shall  not  be  exercised  without  the  sanction  of  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

«<A^*  ^■^„*']^  construction  of  the  first  part  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866, 
Owner  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  in  the  second  part  of 
the  said  act ;  and  notices  may  be  served  for  the  purposes  of  the  first  part 
of  the  said  act  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  are  required  to  be 
served  under  the  second  part  of  the  said  act. 


ACTS  RELATING  TO  LODGINGS,  TENEMENTS,  AND 
BAKEHOUSES,  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  DATES. 


Short  title. 

Interpretation 
of  terms  in  this 
Act. 


COMMON  LODGING  HOUSES  ACT,  1851. 
14  &  15  Victoria,  Cap.  28. 

An  Act  for  the  well- ordering  of  Common  Lodging  Houses. 

[2^hyuly,  185 1.] 

Whereas  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  many  of 
her  Majesty's  poorer  subjects  if  provision  were  made  for  the  well- 
ordering  of  common  lodging  houses  :  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  ;  to 
wdt, 

1.  In  citing  this  act  for  any  purpose,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  the 
expression  "The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  185 1." 

2.  The  following  words  and  expressions  in  this  act  have,  for  the  pur- 
poses and  execution  of  this  act,  the  following  meanings  ;  to  wit. 

The  word  "  place"  includes  county,  riding,  hundred,  and  other  divi- 
sion or  part  of  a  county,  city,  borough,  parish,  district,  and  other 
place  whatsoever  : 

The  word  "borough,"  and  the  expressions  "mayor,  aldermen,  and  « 
burgesses,"   and   "borough  fund,"   have  respectively  the  same 
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meaning  as  in  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations :  ,  •  J 
The  expression  "  improvement  act"  means  an  act  for  regulatmg  and 
managing  the  police  of,  and  for  draining,  cleansing,  paving,  light- 
ing, watching,  and  improving  a  place,  and  an  act  for  any  of  those 
purposes  : 

The  expression  "  common  lodging  house"  includes,  in  any  case  in 
which  only  a  part  of  a  house  is  used  as  a  common  lodging  house, 
the  part  so  used  of  such  house. 

3.  This  act  shall  be  executed  as  follows  ;  to  wit,  By  whom  the 

1.  Within  and  for  all  or  any  part  of  the  metropolitan  police  dis-  fjecuted. 
trict  by   "The  Commissioners  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis,''  or 

such  one  of  them  as  is  from  time  to  time  appointed  in  that  behalf 
by  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

2.  Within  and  for  all  and  any  part  of  any  place  not  being  within 
the  metropolitan  police  district,  but  being  now  or  hereafter  the 
district  of  a  local  board  of  health,  by  the  local  board  of  health  for 
the  district  : 

3.  Within  and  for  all  and  any  part  of  any  other  place  not  being 
within  the  metropolitan  police  district,  and  not  being  the  district  of 
a  local  board  of  health,  but  being  now  or  hereafter  an  incorporated 
borough  regulated  under  the  Act  for  the  Eegulation  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  or  any  act  for  the  amendment  thereof,  or  any  charter 
granted  in  pursuance  of  any  such  act,  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses  of  the  borough  acting  by  the  council  of  the  borough  : 

4.  Within  and  for  all  and  any  part  of  any  other  place  not  being 
within  the  metropolitan  police  district,  and  not  being  the  district  of 
a  local  board  of  health,  and  not  being  such  an  incorporated  borough, 
but  being  now  or  hereafter  the  place  within  the  limits  of  an  im- 
provement act,  by  the  commissioners,  trustees,  or  other  body,  by 
whatever  name  known,  for  executing  the  improvement  act : 

5.  Within  and  for  all  and  any  part  of  any  other  place  not  being 
one  of  the  places  hereinbefore  specified,  by  the  justices  of  the  peace 
acting  in  petty  sessions  for  the  place. 

4.  The  expenses  of  and  incident  to  the  executing  of  this  act  shall  be        ^f^?*^"^^?  .„ 
borne  and  paid  as  follows  ;  to  wit,  act. 
[Sections  3  &  4  are  apparently  superseded  by  23  Vict.,  c.  26,  page  416] 

1.  With  respect  to  the  metropolitan  police  district,  as  part  of  the 
general  expenses  of  executing  the  acts  for  the  time  being  in  force 
relating  to  the  metropolitan  police  force  : 

2.  With  respect  to  the  district  of  a  local  board  of  health,  as  part 
of  the  expenses  of  executing  the  acts  for  the  time  being  in  force  re- 
lating to  the  local  board  of  health,  and  as  charged  upon  and  pay- 
able out  of  the  moneys  carried,  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848, 
to  the  district  fund  account  of  the  local  board  of  health  : 

3.  With  respect  to  an  incorporated  borough,  as  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  carrying  into  execution  within  the  borough  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations,  and  as 
charged  upon  and  payable  out  of  the  borough  fund  of  the  borough  : 

4.  With  respect  to  a  place  within  the  limits  of  an  improvement 
act,  as  part  of  the  general  expenses  of  executing  that  act,  and  as 
charged  upon  and  payable  out  of  the  moneys  from  time  to  time 
applicable  for  those  expenses  : 

5.  With  respect  to  a  place  in  which  this  act  is  executed  by 
justices  in  petty  sessions,  as  part  of  the  general  expenses  of  the 
constablewick  of  the  place,  and  as  charged  upon  and  payable  out 
of  the  moneys  from  time  to  time  applicable  for  those  expenses  : 

And  the  moneys  from  time  to  time  required  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  and  incident  to  the  execution  of  this  act  shall  be  assessed, 
levied,  raised,  recovered,  and  paid  accordingly. 

The  expression  in  this  act  "the  local  authority"  means,  with  re-  MeaniuEr  of  the 

toi  m  "  the  local 
Authority." 
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Notice  of  this 
Act  to  he  given 
to  the  keepers 
of  common  lodg- 
ing houses. 


Eegisters  of 
common  lodging- 
houses  to  be 
kept. 


Lodgers  not  to 
be  received  in 
common  lodging- 
liouses  until 
registered  under 
this  Act. 


Power  to  Local 
Authoriiy  to 
make  regulations 
respecting 
common  lodging 
houses. 


Power  to  Local 
Authority  to 
impose  penalties 
f.ir  offences 
committed 
against 
regulations. 


Keepers  of  com- 
mnn  lodging- 
houses  to  give 
notice  of  fever, 
&c.,  therein. 


As  to  inspection 
of  common 
lodging  liouses. 


As  to  cleansing 
of  c  >mraon 
lodging  nouses. 


spect  to  the  purposes  and  execution  of  this  act  with  respect  to  any  place, 
the  body  or  person  by  this  act  authorized  to  execute  with  respect  to  the 
place  the  several  provisions  of  this  act. 

6.  Within  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  act  the  local  autho- 
rity shall,  and  from  tiine  to  time  Ihereafler  the  local  authority  may, 
give  to  the  keeper  of  every  common  lodging  house  already  or  hereafter 
within  the  jurisdiction  under  this  act  of  the  local  authority  notice  in 
writing  of  this  act,  and  shall  give  such  nolice  by  leaving  the  same  for 
such  keeper  at  the  house,  and  shall  by  such  notice  require  the  keeper 
to  register  the  house  as  by  this  act  provided,  and  such  noticea  may  be 
in  the  form  in  the  schedule  to  this  act  annexed,  or  to  the  like  effect. 

7.  The  local  authority  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered 
the  naines  and  residences  of  the  keepers  of  all  common  lodging  houses 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority,  and  the  situation  of  every 
such  house  and  the  number  of  lodgers  authorized  according  to  this  act 
to  be  received  therein. 

8.  After  one  month  after  the  giving  of  such  notice  to  register  as  by 
this  act  provided,  the  keeper  of  any  common  lodging  house  or  any 
other  person  shall  not  receive  any  lodger  in  such  house  until  the  same 
has  been  inspected  and  approved  for  that  purpose  by  some  officer 
appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  local  authority,  and  has  been  registered 
as  by  this  act  provided. 

9.  i^The  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations  re- 
specting common  lodging  houses  within  its  jurisdiction  for  all  or  any  of 
the  purposes  respecting  the  same  for  which  the  local  board  of  health 
are  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  authorized  to  make  bye-laws,  and 
for  the  well-ordering  of  such  houses,  and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
therein  :  provided  always,  that  the  regulations  made  under  this  act  by 
the  local  authority  shall  not  be  in  force  until  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

10.  The  local  authority  shall  have  the  same  power  of  imposing  penal- 
ties on  offenders  against  the  said  regulations,  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, as  the  local  board  with  respect  to  offenders  against  such  bye- 
laws,  and  such  penalties  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  same  way  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  said  act  with  respect  to  the  penalties  imposed  on  offenders 
against  such  bye-laws  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  said  regulations,  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  to  be  signed  by  the 
local  authority  (or  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  same,  in  case  it  have 
a  seal),  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence  of  such  regulations,  and  of  the 
duly  making  and  confirming  thereof. 

1 1 .  The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house  shall,  when  a  person  in 
such  house  is  ill  of  fever  or  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  give 
immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  local  authority,  or  some  officer  of  the 
local  authority,  and  also  to  the  poor  law  medical  officer  and  the  poor 
law  relieving  officer  of  the  union  or  parish  in  which  the  common  lodg- 
ing house  stands. 

12.  The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house  and  every  other  person 
having  or  acting  in  the  care  or  management  thereof  shall,  at  all  times 
when  required  by  any  officer  of  the  local  authority,  give  him  free  access 
to  such  house  or  any  part  thereof. 

13.  The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house  shall  thoroughly  cleanse 
all  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows,  doors,  walls,  ceilings, 
privies,  cesspools,  and  drains  thereof,  to  the  satisfaction  of  and  so  often 
as  shall  be  required  by  or  in  accordance  with  any  regulation  or  bye-law 


o  See  page  413. 

b  The  9th  and  10th  tections  of  this  act  are  repealed  as  to  Ireland  by  sec  4,  23 
Vic.,  c.  26 
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of  the  local  authority,  and  shall  well  and  sufficiently,  and  to  the  like 
satisfaction,  limevvash  the  walls  and  ceilings  thereof  in  the  first  week  of 
each  of  the  months  ol  April  and  October  \\\  every  year. 

14.  If  th€  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house,  or  any  other  person  penalty  for 
having  or  acting  in  the  care  or  management  thereof,  offend  against  any  offences  against 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  the^bye-laws  or  regulations  made  this  Act. 

in  pursuance  of  this  act,  or  if  any  person  in  any  common  lodging  house 
be  confined  to  his  bed  for  forty-eight  hours  by  fever  or  any  infectious 
or  contagious  disease,  without  the  keeper  of  such  house  giving  notice 
thereof  as  required  by  this  act,  every  person  so  offending  shall  for  every 
such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  to  a 
further  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  every  day  during  which 
the  offence  continues  :  provided  always,  that  this  act  shall  not  exempt 
any  person  from  any  penalty  or  other  liability  to  which  he  may  be  sub- 
ject irrespective  of  this  act. 

15.  The  clauses  and  pro^ions  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Recovery  of 
Act,  1845,  "  with  respect  to  the  recovery  of  damages  not  specially  pro-  P^'^^'"®''- 
vided  for,  and  of  penalties,  and  to  the  determination  of  any  other  matter 
referred  to  justices,"  are  for  the  purposes  and  execution  of  this  act 
incorporated  with  this  act. 

16.  The  local  authority,  and  all  justices,  constables,  and  others,  shall  J^Lgeal  ^Autho - 
respectively  have  full  jurisdiction,  powers,  authorities,  and  indemnities  j-ity^ 

for  executing  the  several  provisions  of  this  act  ;  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1848,  as  to  the  hours  within  which  common  lodging 
houses  may  be  entered  by  persons  authorized  by  a  local  board  of  health, 
shall  not  apply  to  this  act. 

17.  That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  city  of  London  or  the  liberties 

thereof  extend  to  the 

18.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  Scotland.  no?'to  Scotland.' 


SCHEDULE. 

Form  of  Notice. 

Take  notice,  that  on  the  [  ]  day  of  [  ] 

an  act  called  "  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851,"  was  passed, 
and  that  before  the  [  ]  day  of  [  ]  you,  being 

the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house  within  \Jiere  state  the  place  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority  giving  the  notice  extends^ 
must  have  your  common  lodging  house  registered,  and  that  the  register 
is  to  be  kept  at  \Jiere  state  where  the  register  is  to  be  kept],  and  that  if  you 
do  not  have  your  common  lodging  house  so  registered  you  will  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  lodger  whom  you  receive 
in  your  common  lodging  house  while  it  is  not  so  registered  ;  and  that  on 
your  applying  to  \Iiere  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  keep  the 
register^  he  will  register  your  common  lodging  house  free  of  all  charge 
to  you.    Dated  &'c.    [  .] 


DD 
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THE  COMMON  LODGING  HOUSES  ACT,  1853. 

16  &  17  Victoria,  Cap.  41. 

An  Act  for  making  further  Provisions  with  respect  to  Common  Lodging 

Houses. 

[^/i  Au^st,  1853.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  provisions  of  "  The  Common 
Lodging  Houses  Act,  185 1  :"  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 
Short  title.  I.  This  act  may  be  cited  for  any  purpose  as  "  The  Common  Lodging 

House  Act,  1853." 

Recited  Act  and  2.  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851,  and  this  act  shall  be 
toiis  Act  to  be  as  construed  and  executed  as  if  they  were  one  act. 

AH  common  3-  After  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  act  a  person  shall  not 

lodping  houses  keep  a  common  lodging  house  or  receive  a  lodger  therein  until  the 
before  tefii^'^'^^^'^  house  have  been  inspected  and  approved  for  that  purpose  by  some  officer 
used  \nd"to  be  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  local  authority,  and  have  been  registered 
kept' only  by  as  by  the  recital  act  provided  ;  and  a  person  shall  not  keep  a  common 
registered  lodging  house  unless  his  name  as  the  keeper  thereof  be  entered  in  the 

keepeis.  register  kept  under  the  recited  act  :  provided  always,  that  when  the 

person  so  registered  dies,  his  widow  or  any  member  of  his  family  may 
keep  the  house  as  a  common  lodging  house  for  not  moie  than  four 
weeks  after  his  death  without  being  registered  as  the  keeper  thereof 
Local  Authority     4.  The  local  authority  may  refuse  to  register  as  the  keeper  of  a  com- 
ter"lfouses  lodging  house  a  person  who  does  not  produce  to  the  local  authority 

if  keepers  do  not  ^  certificate  of  character  in  such  form  as  the  local  authority  shall  direct, 
produce   certifi-  signed  by  three  inhabitant  householders  of  the  parish  respectively  rated 
cate  of  character  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  within  which  the  lodging  house  is 
situated  for  property  of  the  yearly  rateable  value  of  six  pounds  or 
upwards. 

Evidence  of  S-  A  copy  of  an  entry  made  in  a  register  kept  under  the  recited  act, 

register.  certified  by  the  person  having  the  charge  of  the  register  to  be  a  true 

copy,  shall  be  received  in  all  courts  and  before  all  justices  and  on  all 
occasions  whatsoever  as  evidence  and  be  sufficient  proof  of  all  things 
therein  registered,  without  production  of  the  register  or  of  any  document, 
act,  or  thing  on  which  the  entry  is  founded  ;  and  every  person  applying 
at  a  reasonable  time  shall  be  furnished  gratis  by  the  person  having  such 
charge  with  a  certified  copy  of  any  such  entry. 
Auuforit  ^to'^*^       ^'  W^^^''^      appears  to  the  local  authority  that  a  common  lodging 
requb  e  an°       house  is  without  a  proper  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  lodgers, 
additional         and  tiiat  such  a  supply  can  be  furnished  thereto  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
supply  of  water  tjjg  local  authority  may  by  notice  in  writing  require  the  owner  or  keeper 
lod8in"To"uses     °^  ^^'^^  common  lodging  house,  within  a  time  specified  therein,  to  obtain 
*         '    such  supply,  and  to  do  all  works  necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if 
the  notice  be  not  complied  with  accordingly,  the  local  authority  may 
remove  the  common  lodging  house  from  the  register  until  it  be  complied 
with. 

As  to  removal  7-  When  a  person  in  a  common  lodging  house  is  ill  of  fever  or  any 
of  sick  persons  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  the  local  authority  may  cause  such  per- 
from  common  ]jg  removed  to  an  hospital  or  infirmary,  with  the  consent  of  the 

to  hoslitX&c.  authorities  thereof,  and  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of  tl  e 
parish,  place,  or  district  that  the  disease  is  infectious  or  contagious,  and 
that  the  patient  may  be  safely  removed,  and  may,  so  far  as  the  local 
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authority  think  requisite  for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  cause  any 
clothes  or  bedding  used  by  such  person  to  be  disinfected  or  destroyed, 
and  may,  if  the  local  authority  think  fit,  award  to  the  owners  of  the 
clothes  and  bedding  so  disinfected  or  destroyed  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  injury  or  destruction  thereof,  and  such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  sucia  owners  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  parish  or  union  in 
which  the  common  lodging  house  is  situate,  out  of  the  rates  applicable 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  such  parish,  the  amount  of  such  compensation 
being  first  certified  in  writing  upon  a  list  of  such  articles. 

8.  The  keeper  of  a  common'  lodging  house  in  which  beggars  or  ^e''^vts*fro'^*°'" 
vagrants  are  received  to  lodge,  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  ^eep'ers  of°coin- 
management  thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time,  if  required  by  any  order  xaon  lodging 

of  the  local  authority  served  on  such  keeper  or  person,  report  to  the  houses  kept  for 

local  authority,  or  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  local  authority  yaSfanta'^"^ 

shall  direct,  every  person  who  resorted  to  such  house  during  tlie  preced-  " 

ing  day  or  night,  and  for  that  purpose  schedules  shall  be  furnished  by 

the  local  authority  to  the  person  so  ordered  to  report,  which  schedules 

they  shall  fill  up  with  the  information  required,  and  transmit  to  the 

local  authority. 

9.  The  town  council,  trustees,  commissioners,  guardians,  and  other  Power  to  Town 
officers  and  boards  specified  in  the  first  section  of  the  "  Nuisances  Re-  remove  cause's'of 
moval  and  Diseases   Prevention  Act,  1848,"  shall,  on  the  receipt  of  a  complaint  certi- 
certificate  of  any  police  constable  or  of  any  officer  appointed  for  the  in-  fled  under 
spection  of  common  lodging  houses  by  the  local  authority,  stating  the 

existence  in  or  about  any  common  lodging  house  of  any  of  the  causes  of 
complaint  specified  in  that  section,  take  all  such  proceedings  as  by  that 
section  are  required  to  be  taken  by  the  town  council,  trustees,  commissioners, 
guardians,  and  other  officers  and  boards  specified  therein  on  a  notice 
signed  by  two  inhabitant  householders,  and  in  like  manner  as  nearly  as 
may  be  as  if  such  notice  had  been  given  ;  and  the  local  authority  shall 
have  the  like  powers,  and  shall  take  all  such  proceedings,  on  receipt  of 
any  such  certificate  of  the  existence  of  any  such  cause  of  complaint,  as 
the  town  council,  trustees,  commissioners,  guardians,  and  other  officers 
or  boards  have  and  are  empowered  and  required  to  take  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act. 
[10.  Eelates  only  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.] 

11.  The  fourteenth  section  of  the  recited  act  extends  to  offences  As  to  offences 
against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  as  to  render  the  offenders  against  this  Act- 
liable  to  the  penalties  therein  expressed  ;  and  any  person  convicted  of 

any  offence  against  the  recited  act  and  this  act,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
in  default  of  payment  of  the  penalty  imposed,  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  months  in  the  inanner  provided  by  law  in  that 
behalt  .     n     1  •  f 

12.  Where  a  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house,  or  a  person  having  ^J^d  offence"^ 
or  acting  in  the  care  or  management  of  a  common  lodging  house,  is  to  disqualify 
convicted  of  a  third  offence  against  the  recited  act  and  this  act,  or  either  persons  from 
of  them,  the  justices  before  whom  the  conviction  for  such  third  offence  keeping  common 
takes  place  may,  if  they  think  fit,  adjudge  that  he  shall  not  at  any  time  °  sng  ouse. 
within  five  years  after  the  conviction,  or  within  such  shorter  period 

after  the  conviction  as  the  justices  think  fit,  keep  or  have  or  act  in  the 
care  or  management  of  a  common  lodging  house  without  the  previous 
licence  in  writing  of  the  local  authority,  which  licence  the  local 
authority  may  withhold  or  may  grant  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
they  think  fit.  ^^^^  ^ 

13.  In  a  case  in  which  there  are  not  petty  sessions  for  a  place  fifthly  executed  by 
mentioned  in  section  three  of  the  recited  act,  that  act  and  this  act  may  Justices  at  Petty 
be  executed  within  and  for  all  and  any  part  of  such  place  by  the  justices  Sessions. 

of  the  peace  acting  in  petty  sessions  in  the  petty  sessional  division  within 

which  such  place  is  comprised.  As  to  expenses 

14.  Where  in  any  place  the  recited  act  and  this  act  are  executed  by  of  executing 
justices  in  petty  sessions,  the  expenses  of  and  incident  to  the  executing  ^'^^  Justicoi. 
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of  the  recited  act  and  this  act  with  respect  to  such  petty  sessional 
division  shall  be  borne  by  and  paid  out  of  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  several  parishes  or  other  places  comprised  therein  in  which 
any  common  lodging  house  is  situate  (except  so  far  as  there  are  other 
moneys  applicable  to  the  purpose),  and  the  amount  of  such  exoenses 
shall  be  ascertained  and  apportioned  by  such  jjustices,  and  shall  be  paid 
accordingly  as  they  order. 


14  anil  15  Viet., 
c.  28. 

16  and  17  Vict., 
c.  41. 


Short  title. 

Reciteit  Acts 
and  tliis  Act  to 
be  construed  as 
one,  and  to 
extend  to 
Ireland. 

Explanation  of 
certain  Terms  in 
recited  Acts  and 
this  Act. 


THE  COMMON  LODGING  HOUSES  (IRELAND)  ACT,  i860. 
23  Victoria,  Cap.  26. 

An  act  to  remove  Doubts  as  to  the  application  of  "  The  Common 
Lodging  Houses  Acts"  to  Ireland,  and  to  amend  the  Provisious  of 
the  same  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Ireland. 

[z^ih  May,  i860.] 

Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  ^'  The  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Act,  1851,"  and  "  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1853," 
extend  to  Ireland^  and  difficuliies  have  occurred  in  the  execution  of 
the  said  acts  therein  ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  such  doubts  and  difficulties 
should  be  removed,  and  for  that  purpose  that  the  said  acts  should  be 
explained  and  amended  with  reference  to  the  execution  thereof  in /r^- 
land  :  be  it  ihevefoie  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  (that  is  to  say)  : 

1.  In  citing  this  act  for  any  purpose  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  the 
expression  "  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  Ireland,  i860." 

2.  This  act  and  "  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851,"  and 
"The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1853,"  shall,  lor  the  purpose 
of  the  execution  thereof  in  Ireland,  be  construed  as  if  they  were  one 
act,  and  the  said  acts  as  hereby  amended  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to 
Ireland. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  the  execution  of  the  said  recited  acts  and  of 
this  act  in  Ireland,  certain  words  and  expressions  used  in  the  said  acts 
are  hereby  declared  and  explained  to  have  been  intended  to  bear  the 
following  meanings  ;  (that  is  to  say). 

The  word  "place"  includes  electoral  division  : 

The  words  "  poor  law  medical  officer,"  and  "  medicaL officer  of 
the  pai-ish,  place,  or  district,"  mean  the  medical  officer  of  the 
dispensary  district  within  which  any  common  lodging  house  is 
situate  : 

"  The  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  means 
the  act  passed  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  her 
Majesty,  intituled  ^« /4c-/ /('Z'  the  Regulation  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations in  Ireland  : 

The  term  "  common  lodging  house"  shall  mean  a  house  in  which 
persons  are  harboured  or  lodged  for  hire  for  a  single  night,  or  for 
less  than  a  week  at  a  time,  or  any  part  of  which  is  let  for  any 
term  less  than  a  week  : 

The  term  "  local  authority"  shall  have  the  following  meanings  :  in 
borouglis,  incorporated  under  the  above-mentioned  act  for  the 
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regulation  of  municipal  corporations,  or  any  charter  granted  or 
to  be  granted  in  pursuance  of  it,  it  shall  mean  the  town  council 
of  such  borough  ;  in  towns  having  town  commissioners  elected 
or  appointed  under  any  Act  of  Parliament,  it  shall  mean  such 
town  commissioners  ;  in  all  other  places  it  shall  mean  the  poor 
law  guardians  of  the  union. 

4.  The  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  "  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  J-^^J^*' ^"^J' 
Act,  185 1,"  are  hereby  repealed  as  to  Ireland,  and  the  following  pro-  ^.^^^  respL-cting- 
visions  substituted  therefor  as  to  Ireland:  The  local  authority  may  make  comraun  lodssins' 
bye-laws  respecting  common  lodging  houses,  for  the  well-ordering  of  hou.es,^b,.tsaclr 
such  houses,  and  for  the  separation  of  tlie  sexes  therem,  and  for  hxing  cjlinrraed  by 
the  number  and  sex  of  the  lodgers  who  may  be  received  into  each  such  the  L  u-d 
house,  and  for  promoting.cleanliness  and  ventilation  therein,  and  with  Lieutenant, 
respect  to  the  inspection  thereof:  provided  that  such  bye-laws  shall  not 

be  repugnant  to  law,  and  shall  not  be  in  force  until  they  shall  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  the  Cliief  Governor  or  Gover- 
nors of  Ireland  for  the  time  being;  and  that  any  bye.-laws  heretofore  OM  Bye-laws  to- 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  acts  shall  continue  in  full  "^^^'l^^^  ^"g"' 
force  and  effect  until  new  bye-laws  shall  have  been  made  and  confirmed 
in  lieu  thereof,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

5.  A  copy  of  the  bye-laws  made  by  the  local  authority  under  the  pro-  ^  "ecSvedT" 
visions  of  this  act,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Chief  or  Under  evideace. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  also  signed 

by  the  local  authority  (or  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  same,  in  case  it 
have  a  seal),  shall  be  received  as  evidence  of  such  bye-laws,  and  of  their 
having  been  duly  made  and  confirmed. 

6.  The  penalties  imposed  by  "  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  ^^npoggd  by  14 
1851,"  for  offences  against  bye-laws  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  and  15  Vict,  c. 
said  recited  act,  shall  apply  to  the  bye-laws  made  under  the  provisions  28,  to  apply  to 
of  this  act,  and  such  penalties  shall  be  recoverable  before  justices  of  ^uder  thTAct**' 
the  peace  at  Petty  Sessions  ;  and  all  the'  provisions  of  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Act,  Ireland,  shall  apply  to  the  proceedings  for  recovery  of  such 

penalty. 

7.  The  expenses  of  the  execution  of  the  said  acts  and  of  this  act  are  ^J^^'eS  off  Ui-''^ 
to  be  defrayed  in  boroughs  out  of  the  borough  fund,  in  towns  having  ^|„jie  of  " 
town  commissioners  out  of  the  rates  levied  by  such  commissioners,  and  Electoral 

in  other  places  out  of  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor.  Uuision. 

8.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  provision  of  the  Towns  f 
Improvement,  Ireland,  Act,  or  any  bye-law  duly  made  under  its  pro-  ^-^^^  ^ 
visions.  ^- 

9.  All  acts  and  proceedings  for  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  Former  proceed-^ 
provisions  of  the  said  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts  shall  be  as  valid  mgs  validated. 

as  if  said  acts  had  originally  included  Ireland,  but  no  adjudication 
already  pronounced  shall  be  affected  hereby. 

10.  This  act  shall  extend  to  Ireland  only.  Extent  of  Act, 
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THE  BAKEHOUSE  REGULATION  ACT,  1863. 
26  &  27  Victoria,  Cap.  40- 
An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Bakehouses,  a 

[iZtkJuly,  1863.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  of  young  persons 
employed  in  bakehouses,  and  to  make  regulations  with  respect  to  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  in  bakehouses  :  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 
Short  title.  i.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act, 

1863." 

Interpretation  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  words  hereinafter  mentioned 
of  terms.  shall  be  construed  as  follows  ;  that  is  to  say. 

Local  Authority"  shall,  as  respects  any  place,  mean  the  persons 
or  bodies  of  persons  defined  to  be  the  local  authority  in  that 
place  by  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  act 
passed  in  the  session  hold  en  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  or  by  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  hereinafter  men- 
tioned ;  that  is  to  say,  as  to  England,  by  the  act  passed  in  the 
session  holden  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years  of  the  reign 
of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  as 
amended  by  the  act  passed  in  the  session  holden  in  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  seventy-seven  ;  as  to  Scotland,  by  the  act  passed  in  the 
session  holden  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  the  reign 
of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  ;  and  as 
to  Ireland,  by  the  acts  passed,  the  one  in  the  session  holden  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  the  other  in  the  ses- 
sion holden  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years  of  the  reign  of 
her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  eleven  : 

"Bakehouse"  shall  mean  any  place  in  which  are  baked  bread, 
biscuits,  or  confectionary,  from  the  baking  or  selling  of  which  a 
profit  is  derived  : 

"Employed,"  as  applied  to  any  person,  shall  include  any  person 
working  in  a  bakehouse,  whether  he  receives  wages  or  not : 

"  Occupier"  shall  include  any  person  in  possession  : 

"  The  Court"  shall  include  any  justice  or  justices,  sheriff  or  sheriff 
substitute,  magistrate  or  magistrates,  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  given 
by  this  act.  . 
timltation    -       3-  No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  employed  m 
hours  of  luboTir    any  bakehouse  between  the  hours  of  nine  of  the  clock  at  night  and  five 
of  persons  under  of  ^^e  clock  in  the  morning. 

18  years  of  Rge.      jj-  ^^^^  person  is  employed  in  contravention  of  this  section,  the  occupier 
of  the  bakehouse  in  which  he  is  employed  shall  incur  the  foUowmg 
penalties  in  respect  of  each  person  so  employed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
For  the  first  offence,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds  : 
For  a  second  offence,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  : 
For  a  third  and  every  subsequent  offence,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 

a  Bakehouses  are  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Workshop  Regulation 
Act.  1807,  30  &  31  Vict.,  Cap.  146.  They  may  be  considered  as  dwelbngs,  seeing 
that  the  workmen  usually  sleep  In  them. 
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pound  for  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  the  employment  in  con- 
travention of  this  act,  so  that  no  greater  penalty  be  imposed  than 
ten  pounds. 

4.  The  inside  walls  and  ceiling  or  top  of  every  bakehouse  situate  m  RegulatinusTas 
any"city,  town,  or  place,  containing  according  to  the  last  census  a  popula- 

tion  of  more  than  five  thousand  persons,  and  the  passages  and  stauxase 
leading  thereto,  shall  either  be  painted  with  oil  or  be  limewashed,  or 
partly  painted  and  partly  limewashed  :  where  painted  with  oil  there 
shall  be  three  coats  of  paint,  and  the  painting  shall  be  renewed  once  at 
least  in  every  seven  years,  and  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap 
once  at  least  in  every  six  months  :  where  limewashed  the  limewashing 
shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in  every  six  months. 

Every  bakehouse,  wherever  situate,  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,, 
and  shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  for  effectual  ventilation,  and 
be  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance. 

If  the  occupier  of  any  bakehouse  fails  to  keep  the  same  in  conformity 
with  this  section,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
this  act,  and  to  be  subject  in  respect  of  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds. 

The  court  having  jurisdiction  under  this  act  may,  in  addition  to  or 
instead  of  inflicting  any  penalty  in  respect  of  an  offence  under  this  section,- 
make  an  order  directing  that  within  a  certain  time  to  be  named  in  such 
order  certain  means  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  occupier  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  his  bakehouse  into  conformity  with  this  section  ;  the  court 
may  upon  application  enlarge  any  time  appointed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
means  directed  by  the  order,  but  any  non-compliance  with  the  order  of 
the  court  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  as  originally  limited  or 
enlarged  by  subsequent  order,  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuing  offence,  and 
to  be  punishable  by  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  pound  for  every  day 
that  such  non-compliance  continues. 

5.  No  place  on  the  same  level  with  a  bakehouse  situate  in  any  city,  As  to  sleeping- 
town,  or  place,  containing  according  to  the  last  census  a  population  of  g^^g^^Q^ggg^ 
more  than  five  thousand  persons,  and  forming  part  of  the  same  building, 

shall  be  used  as  a  sleeping  place,  unless  it  is  constructed  as  follows ;  that 
is  to  say. 

Unless  it  is  effectually  separated  from  the  bakehouse  by  a  partition 

extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  : 
Unless  there  be  an  external  glazed  window  of  at  least  nine  super- 
ficial feet  in  area,  of  which  at  the  least  four  and  a  half  superficial 
feet  are  made  to  open  for  ventilation  : 
And  any  person  who  lets,  occupies,  or  continues  to  let,  or  knowingly 
suffers  to  be  occupied,  any  place  contrary  to  this  act  shall  be  liable  for 
the  first  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  and  for 
every  subsequent  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  enforce  within  their  Power  to  Local 
district  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  enforce-  ^^^for^g  p^„*°i. 
ment  thereof,  any  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  other  officer  gi^ng  jijjg 
appointed  by  the  local  authority,  hereinbefore  referred  to  as  the  inspector,  Act. 

may  enter  into  any  bakehouse  at  all  times  during  the  hours  of  baking, 
and  may  inspect  the  same,  and  examine  whether  it  is  or  not  in  conf^or- 
mity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  any  person  refusing  admission 
to  the  inspector,  or  obstructing  him  in  his  examination,  shall  for  each 
offence  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  inspector  who  is  refused  admission  to  any  bakehouse,  in 
pursuance  of  this  section,  to  apply  to  any  justice  for  a  warrant  autho- 
rizing him,  accompanied  by  a  police  constable,  to  enter  into  any  such 
bakehouse  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  same,  and  to  enter  the  same 
accordingly. 

7.  All  expenses  incurred  by  any  local  authority  in  pursuance  of  the  As  to  expenses 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  paid  out  of  any  rate  leviable  by  them,  and  ^^t^orUy  acting 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  local  authority  under  .tliis  Act. 
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under  the  said  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  and  the  said  authority  may  levy 
such  rate  accordingly. 

Penalties. 

8.  All  penalties  under  this  act  may  be  recovered -summarily  before 
two  or  iiiore  justices;  as  to  England,  in  manner  directed  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  session  holden  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the 
reign  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  forty-three,  intituled  An 
Act  to  Facilitate  the  Pei-formance  of  the,  Duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  out 
of  Sessions  within  England  a7td  Wales  with  respect  to  Summary  Con- 
victions and  Orders,  or  any  act  amending  the  same  ;  as  to  Ireland  in 
manner  directed  by  the  act  passed  in  the  session  holden  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  chapter 
ninety-three,  intituled  An  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Anund  the  Acts 
regulating  the  Proceedings  of  Petty  Sessions  and  the  Duties  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace  out  of  Quarter  Sessio7ts  in  Ireland,  or  any  act  amending  the 
same  ;  and  as  to  Scotland,  upon  summary  conviction,  with  oower  for 
the  justices  having  cognizance  of  the  case  to  sentence  the  offender  to 
imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  until  the  penalty 
and  the  expenses  of  conviction  are  paid. 

9.  Any  act,  power,  or  jurisdiction  hereby  authorized  to  be  done  or 
exercised  by  two  justices  may  be  done  or  exercised  by  the  following 
magistrates  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  to 
England,  by  any  metropolitan  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary 
magistrate  sitting  alone  at  a  police  court  or  other  appointed  place,  or  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  or  any  alderman  of  the  said 
city  sitting  alone  or  with  others  at  the  Mansion  House  or  Guildhall ; 
as  to  Ireland,  by  any  one  or  more  divisional  magistrates  of  police 
in  the  police  district  ol  Dublin,  and  elsewhere  by  one  or  more  justice  or 
justices  of  the  peace  in  petty  sessions  ;  and  as  to  Scotland,  by  the  sheriff 
or  sheriff  substitute,  or  by  any  pohce  magistrate  of  a  burgh. 
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AN  ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
LODGING  HOUSES  FOR  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND.  [28<A  June.,  1866.] 

29  A2ID  30  Vict.,  cap.  44, 

1.  Short  Title:  "The  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  and 
Dwellings  Act  (Ireland),  1866." 

2.  [Defines  that  "Dwelling-houses"  shall  include  lodging-houses  ; 
"  Borough,"  means  any  city,  borough,  or  town  ;  "Council,"  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses,  or  other  the  muniripal  corporation  of  any 
borough  or  any  town  having  municipal  commissioners  under  3  and  4 
Vict.,  c.  108;  "Town  Commissioners,"  any  commissioners  entrusted 
with  the  paving,  lighting,  or  cleansing  of  any  borough,  or  any  com- 
missioners in  any  townships  under  local  acts  ;  "Person  "  shall  include 
persons ;  "  Fiiblic  Works  Commissioners,"  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland  ;  "  Lords  of  tlie  Treasury,"  tlie Lords  Commissioners 
of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  time  being  ;  "  Rates,"  the  rates,  tolls, 
rents,  income,  and  other  moneys  which  under  the  provisions  of  any  act 
shall  be  applicable  for  the  general  purposes  of  such  act;  "  Lands,"  tune- 
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ments  and  hereditaments  of  whatsoever  nature  ov  tenure  ;  "Justice," 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  division,  liberty,  borough,  or  place 
where  the  matter  requiring  the  cognizance  of  such  justice  shall  arise.] 

3.  This  act  may  be  adopted  for  any  borough  in  Ireland  which  now       „,j^y  (,b 
has  or  may  hereafter  have  any  municipal  corporation,  or  in  which  now  adopted  in  any 
exist  or  may  hereafter  exist  any  commissioners  for  the  paving,  lighting,  Boi-ougb. 

or  cleansing  of  the  same,  under  any  public  or  local  act  of  Parliament 
or  any  charter,  and  any  townships  having  commissioners  under  local 
acts. 

4.  [This  section  enables  corporation  or  commissioners  to  adopt  the 
act.] 

5.  Such  council  or  town  commissioners  shall  give  not  less  than  On  requisition 
twenty-eight  nor  more  than  forty-two  days  public  notice  of  their  of  ratep:iyers 
intention  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  act,  Towif  Com-  °'' 
and  of  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  meeting  at  which  they  will  missioners  to 
tal^e  it  into  consideration  ;  and  if  there  be  presented  to  such  council  postpone  pro- 
or  town  commissioners  at  that  meeting  a  memorial  in  writing,  signed  ceedings  for  one 
by  not  less  than  one- tenth  in  v.ilue  of  the  persons  liable  to  be  rated  to 

rates  made  by  such  council  or  town  commissioners,  i-equesting  such 
council  or  town  commissioners  to  postpone  sucli  consideration  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  then  and  in  sucli  case  such  consideration  shall  be 
postponed  for  such  period  of  one  year,  and  shall  be  entered  on  as  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  postponement  as  such  council 
or  town  commissioners  shall  think  fit. 

6.  The  expenses  of  carrying  this  act  into  execution  in  any  such  Expenses  to  ba 
borough  in  which  it  shall  be  so  adopted  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  rates  jates"'^'  " 
which  such  council  or  such  town  commissioners  may  have  power  to 

impose  for  the  purpose  of  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  or  otherwise 
improving  the  borough,  town,  or  township,  and  which  rates  it  is  hereby 
enacted  may  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  such  expense, 
such  increase  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury. 

7.  The  net  income  arising  from  any  lodging  houses  or  dwellings  Net  Income  to 
built  by  any  council  or  town  commissioners  after  the  payment  of  all      P"'''  '° 
outgoings,  including  the  interest  and  instalments  of  principal  of  any  Borough  Fund, 
borrowed  money,  shall  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  borough  or  town 
commissioners'  fund,  or  otherwise  in  aid  of  the  rates  which  may  have 

been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  aforesaid,  and  the  council 
or  town  commissioners  shall  keepjdistinct  accounts  of  their  expenses, 
receipts,  and  liabilities  with  reference  to  the  execution  of  this  act,  to 
be  called  "  The  Labourers'  Dwellings  Account." 

8.  For  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  Commissioners  of  Commissioners 
Public  Works  in  Ireland  may,  out  of  the  funds  from  time  to  time  at  °^  i'ublio  Worlts 
their  disposal,  advance  on  loan  to  any  such  council  or  town  commis-  moneys  to"'^'^ 
sioners  as  aforesaid,  or  to  any  company,  society,  or  person  as  herein-  Com].anies, 
after  mentioned — namely,  any  railway  company,  or  dock  or  harbour  Socieiies, 
company  or  commissioners,  or  any  other  company,  society,  or  associa-  °' 

tion  established  for  trading  or  manufacturing  inirposes  in  the  course 
of  whose  business  or  in  discharge  of  whose  duties  persons  of  the 
labouring  class  may  be  employed,  any  private  person  or  persons  en- 
titled to  any  land  held  in  fee-simple  or  fee-farm,  or  for  lives  renew- 
able for  ever,  or  for  any  term  of  years  whereof  not  less  than  eighty 
years  shall  be  unexpired  ;  and  all  such  advances  by  way  of  loan  shall 
be  applied  towards  the  purchase  of  land  or  buildings,  and  the  erection, 
alteration,  and  adaptation  of  buildings  to  be  used  as  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes,  and  in  providing  all  conveniences  which  may  be 
deemed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  proper  in  connection 
with  such  dwellings ;  and  in  the  case  of  loan  to  any  such  council  or 
town  commissioners  as  aforesaid,  the  term  "  dwellings"  in  this  section 
shall  include  lodging-houses  formed  or  erected  by  them  under  the 
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9.  Any  such  advance  may  be  made  whether  the  local  or  other 
authority,  body  corporate,  society,  or  person  or  persons  receiving  the 
same  has  or  lias  not  power  to  borrow  un  mortgage  or  otherwise  inde- 
pendently of  this  act ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  repeal  or 
alter  any  rci^ulation,  statutory  or  otherwise,  wiiereby  any  company 
may  be  disabled  from  borrowing  until  a  detinite  portion  of  capital  is 
subscribed  for,  taken,  or  paid  up,  and  no  such  advance  shall  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  tlie  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

10.  [Commissioners  of  Public  Works  may  make  rules  relative  to 
loans.] 

11.  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  such  advances  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  Public  Works  Commissioners,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  forty  years. 

12.  The  repayment  of  any  such  money  so  advanced,  with  interest 
thereon  at  any  rate  not  less  than  four  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum, 
shall  be  secured  as  follows— namely,  in  the  case  of  an  advance  to  any 
such  council  or  town  commissioners,  by  a  mortgage  solely  of  said  rates 
so  leviable  by  them  respectively  as  aforesaid,  or  by  such  mortgage 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  or  by  both,  and  in  any  other  case  by  m  irt- 
gage  of  the  lands,  buildings,  or  premises  for  the  purposes  of  which 
such  advance  shall  be  made  ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  advance  ti  a  com- 
pany or  society,  any  part  of  whose  capital  remains  uncalled  up  or  un- 
paid, by  a  mortgage  also  of  all  capital  so  uncalled  up  or  unpaid;  and 
any  such  mortgage  may  be  taken  either  alone  or  together  with  any 
other  security  which  may  be  agreed  upon. 

13.  The  money  so  advanced  on  the  security  of  any  land  or  build- 
ings shall  not  exceed  one  moiety  of  the  value  of  the  estate  or  interest 
in  such  land  or  buildings  so  proposed  to  be  given  in  mortgage, 
and  all  such  moneys  may  be  advanced  by  instalments  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

14.  Any  such  council  or  town  commissioners,  and  every  such  other 
company,  commissioners,  society,  or  association,  may  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  any  lands  vested  in  them  respectively,  and 
they  may  also  respectively  purchase  or  take  on  lease  any  Ian  .Is  or 
buildings  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  every  such  com- 
missioners, company,  association,  or  society  as  aforesaid,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  and  holding  such  lands,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
body  corporate,  with  right  of  perpetual  succession:  provided  always, 
that  no  such  council  or  town  commissioners  shall  so  appropriate,  pur- 
chase, or  take  on  lease  any  such  lands  or  buildings  without  the 
sanction  of  the  said  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

15.  For  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  any  such  lands  or  build- 
ings by  said  council,  town  commissioners,  commissioners,  company, 
society,  association,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  all  the  statutory  enact- 
ments for  the  time  being  applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  by 
railway  companies  in  Ireland  (save  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  taking 
of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incor- 
porated with  this  act ;  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  the  special  act,  and  the  said  council  or  town  commissioners, 
society,  association,  or  person  as  aforesaid  the  promoters. 

16.  The  said  council  or  town  commissioners,  company,  society, 
association,  or  person  may  from  time  to  time,  on  any  lands  so  appro- 
priated, purchased,  or  rented,  or  contracted  so  to  be,  respectively  erect 
any  buildings  suitable  for  the  dwellings  or  lodging-houses,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  convert  any  buildings 
so  taken  by  them  into  such  dwellings  or  lodging-houses,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alter,  enlarge,  repair,  and  improve  the  same,  and 
fit  up,  furnish,  and  supply  the  same  respectively  with  all  requisite 
furniture,  fittings,  and  conveniences,  and  may  enter  into  any  contracts 
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for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  may  apply  to  the  purposes  aforesaid 
any  funds  at  their  disposal  respectively. 

17.  Any  such  council  or  town  couamissioners,  company,  society,  or  Council  or 
association  may  enter  into  any  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  sioners!^&™™miiy 
any  such  lodging-houses  provided  or  erected  by  them  with  gas,  water,  enter  into  ' 

or  other  conveniences,  and  any  commissioners  or  trustees  for  the  sup-  contracts, 
plying  of  any  borough  with  gas  or  water  may,  if  they  shall  think  fit, 
supply  gas  or  water  to  such  lodging-houses  without  charge,  or  at  any 
reduced  charge,  or  on  other  favourable  terms. 

18.  Sections  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  99,  100,  101,  102,  of  [olndfn"""' 
103  of  the  Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  1847,a  shall  be  incorporated  vict.,  c.  16,  to 
with  this  act,  so  far  as  regards  any  such  council,  town  commissioners,  apply. 

or  any  dock  or  liarbour  company  or  commissioners ;  and  the  term 
"  commissioners"  in  the  said  clauses  so  incorporated  shall  mean  and 
include  any  such  council  or  town  commissioners,  docic  or  harbour 
company  or  commissioners,  as  aforesaid,  and  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
the  special  act  for  the  purpose  of  such  incorporation. 

19.  Any  such  council,  town  commissioners,  i-ailway  company,  or  Council,  Town 
dock  or  harbour  company  or  commissioners  may,  from  time  to  time,     Company  may 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  make  sale  and  dispose  make  sale  of 

of  any  lands,  houses,  or  buildings  vested  in  such  council,  commis-  lands  vested  in 
sioners,  or  company  as  last  aforesaid  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  p^r^o^eg  of' this 
may  with  the  like  sanction  exchange  any  such  lands,  houses,  or  build-  ^ct. 
ings  for  any  others  better  suited  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without 
paying  or  receiving  any  money  for  equality  of  exchange,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  such  sales  shall  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  such  council, 
commissioners,  or  company,  or  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  Lords  of  the  Treasury  may  approve  or  direct. 

20.  The  general  management,  regulation,  and  control  of  any  lodging-  reg"ulaii^n  to 
houses  established  under  this  act  by  any  such  council  or  town  com-  vested  in  the 
missioners  shall  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act)  be  vested  in  such  Council  or  Town 
council  or  town  commissioners  respectively  ;  and  every  lodging-house  Commiss  oners, 
established  under  this  act,  and  which  shall  be  within  the  jurisdiction 

of  any  sanitary  board,  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
such  sanitary  board,  and  the  officers  thereof  from  time  to  time  autho- 
rised by  such  board  to  make  such  inspection. 

21.  That  such  council  or  town  commissioners,  company,  society,  commissioners 
association,  or  person  may  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulati(m  of  such  may  mai<e  bye- 
lodging-houses,  and  from  time  to  time  vary  and  alter  such  bye-laws,  laws  for  tlie 
and  may  appoint  any  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  the  breach  following 

by  their  officers  respectively,  or  by  any  tenants  or  occupiers  of  such  P"''P°^s*' 
lodgings,  of  every  such  bye-law,  and  such  bye-laws  among  other  things 
shall  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  following  purposes: — 1.  For 
securing  that  such  lodging-houses  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  council  or  town  commissioners,  company, 
society,  association,  or  person.  2.  For  securing  the  due  separation 
at  night  of  men  and  boys  over  eight  years  of  age  from  women  and 
girls.  3.  For  preventing  damage,  disturbance,  interruption,  indecent 
or  offensive  language  and  behaviour,  and  nuisances.  4.  For  deter- 
mining the  duties  of  the  oflBcers,  servants,  and  others  appointed  by  the 
council  or  town  commissioners,  company,  society,  association,  or 
person  :  provided  always,  that  no  such  bye-law  shall  be  of  any  legal 
force  until  the  same  shall  have  received  the  approval  of  Local  Gover- 
ment  Board. 

22.  A  printed  copy  of  such  bye-laws  shall  be  put  up  and  at  all  Printed  copy  of 
times  kept  on  every  room  of  any  such  lodging-house.  bye-laws  to  bo 

23.  The  production  by  any  such  council  or  town  commissioners, 
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company,  society,  association,  or  person  of  a  copy  of  such  bve-laws, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  sucli  chief  secretary  or  under  se'cretary, 
shall  be  sulRcient  proof  in  all.courts  of  justice  and  elsewhere  that  such 
bye-laws  have  been  duly  approved  of  by  such  secretary  or  under 
secretary. 

24.  [Provides  that  fines  imposed  by  any  such  bye-law  shall  be  re- 
covered in  a  summary  way  before  any  justice,  and  be  divided  equally 
between  the  informer  and  the  local  authority.] 

25.  Every  mortgage  under  this  act  shall  confer  on  the  mortgagees 
all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  c  inferred  on  mortgagees  bv  part 
2  of  the  act  of  the  session  of  23  and  21:  Vict.,  c.  145,  and  may  contain 
any  other  covenants  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

2f5.  [liiiables  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  petition  from  Board  of 
cast^^ran-ears  ^^'^'''^^  }°  appoint  a  receiver  over  the  mortgagee,  if  interest  or  instal- 
beins  due. 


Recovery  and 
application  of 
Fines. 

Powers  oon- 
fun-ed  on 
Mortgagees. 


Power  to  appoint 


meut  of  principal  be  unpaid  31  days.] 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  BETTER  DWELLINGS  FOB 
ARTIZANS  AND  LABOURERS 


31  &  32  Vict.,  Cap.  130 


Short  title. 

Application  of 
Act. 


Interpretation 
of  terms. 


[31st  JuJy,  1868.] 


1 .  Short  Title,  "The  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwelling  Act,  1868." 

2.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  the  places  named  in  the  first  column 
of  Table  (A.)  in  the  first  schedule  annexed  hereto;  and  "Local 
Authority,"  "Local  Rate,"  and  "Clerk  of  Local  Authority"  shall 
mean  "the  Bodies  of  Persons,"  "Rate,"  and  "Officer"  in  that 
table  in  that  behalf  mentioned  ;  and  the  said  table  shall  be  of  tliesame 
force  as  if  it  were  enacted  in  the  body  of  this  act:  provided  always, 
that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  city,  borough,  town,  or  place  that 
would  otherwise  be  included  within  the  said  table,  the  population 
whereof  does  not,  according  to  the  census  for  the  time  being  in  force, 
amount  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  persons. 

3.  [Defines  that  the  word  "  citreet"  includes  any  court,  alley,  street, 
square,  or  row  of  houses ;  "Premises,"  any  dwelling-house  or  inhabited 
building,  the  site  thereof,  yard,  its  garden,  outhouses,  &c. ;  the 
expression  "  Owner,"  in  addition  to  the  definition  given  by  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  shall  include  all  lessees  or  mortgagees  of  any  premises 
required  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  act,  except  persons  holding  or 
entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  premises  for  a  term  of  years,  of 
which  21  years  do  not  remain  unexpired;  "  Person"  shall  include  a 
body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporate  ;  "  Quarter  Sessions"  shall 
in  Ireland  mean,  in  towns  and  boroughs  where  there  are  separate 
quarter  sessions,  the  quarter  sessions  of  said  boroughs  and  towns,  and 
in  boroughs  where  there  are  no  separate  quarter  sessions,  the  quarter 
sessions  of  the  divisions  of  the  courts  in  which  such  towns  or  boroughs 
shall  be  situate;  "  OflScer  of  Health"  shall  mean  and  include  any 
sanitary  ofiScer. 
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In  all  cases  in  which  the  name  of  a  local  authority,  local  court, 
man-istrate,  or  officer  having;  any  local  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  their  or 
hisliffice  is  referred  to,  without  mention  of  the  locality  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  extends,  such  relerence  is  to  be  vinderstood  to  indicate  the 
local  authority,  local  court,  magistrate,  or  oflficer  having  jurisdiction 
in  that  place  within  which  are  situate  the  premises  or  other  subject 
matter,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  which  such  reference  applies.] 

(Definitions  in  reference  to  England  and  Scotland  omitted.) 

["Borough"a  in  Ireland  shall  mean  any  place  for  the  time  being  ^^Boro^^^^^  m 
subject  to  the  act  passed  in  the  session  of  the  3rd  and  4th  V'.c.,  c.  10«, 
relating  to  sanitary  officers,  but  rendered  useless  by  Public  Health 
Act  1844  1 

5.  '  If  in  any  place  to  which  this  act  applies  the  officer  of  health  find  Offl=J„°f  ^e^^^"' 
that  any  premises  therein  are  in  a  condition  or  state  dangerous  to 

health  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  he  shall  report  the  same  streets. 

in  manner  hereinafter  provided  to  the  local  authority.  r.m.^r  r,f  TTpnith 

6.  Every  report  made  under  this  act  by  the  officer  of  health  shall  be  [^^/^^f,",;"",^^^^^ 
made  in  writing  and  delivered  to  tlic  clerk  of  the  local  auihority,  and  o(,.ep„rtto 

the  local  authority  shall  refer  such  report  to  a  surveyor  or  engineer,  wlio  clerk  of  Local 

shall  thereupon  consider  the  report  so  furnished  to  him,  and  report  Aiuhority,  w^^ 

to  the  local  authority  what  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  so  reported  oil,  and  ^^^g^o^^ 

the  remedy  thereof  ;  and  if  such  evil  is  occasioned  by  defects  in  any  surveyor,  dc. 

premises,  whether  the  same  can  be  remedied  by  structural  alterations 

and  improvements  or  otherwise,  or  whether  such  premises,  or  any  and 

what  part  thereof,  ought  to  be  demolished.  _         ,    ,      i  Local  Autliovity 

7.  Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  surveyor  and  engineer  the  local     (jause  copies 
authority  shall  cause  copies  of  both  the  reports  to  be  given  to  the  of  reports  to  be 
owner,  with  notice  of  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  local  *^;^.^^,[ 
authority  for  the  consideration  thereof,  and  such  owner  shall  be  at  ^^^^J  ^^^^ 
liberty  to  attend  and  to  state  his  objections  (if  any)  to  such  reports,  to  prepaie  plan 
or  either  of  them,  including  therein  any  objection  that  the  necessary  and  speciHcaiion 
works  ought  to  be  done  by  or  at  the  expense  of  some  other  person  or  °  J^^"'"''^ 
persons,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  or  district  in  which  the  pre- 
mises are  situate  ;  and  on  such  objections  the  local  authority  shall 

make  sin  order  in  writing,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  such  local  authority, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  ; 
and  if  such  objections  are  over-ruled,  the  local  authority,  if  they  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a  plan  and  specification  of  the 
•works  (if  any),  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  works  req.uired  to  be 
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8.  The  clerk  of  the  local  authority  shall  thereupon  forthwith  give  ^'jj^j^^^j"^ 
notice  to  the  owner  of  the  premises,  informing  him  that  a  plan  and  gi"e^n",'ice°to 
specification  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  works  as  are  required  in  Owner  of  plan, 
reference  thereto  have  been  prepared,  and  that  such  plan  and  specifi-  Ac,  of  require^ 
cation  and  estimate  may,  if  such  owner  think  fit,  be  inspected  and  be°e'n  prepared, 
transcribed  by  him  or  his  agent  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  local 
authority  without  charge  ;  and  any  such  owner  may  at  any  lime  within 
three  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  state  in  writing  to  the 
clerk  of  the  local  authority  any  objection  which  he  may  entertain  to 
the  said  plan,  specification,  and  estimate,  or  any  of  them,  and  may 
attend  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  appointed  for  such  purpose  by  the 
local  authority  to  support  such  objections ;  and  the  local  authority 
shall  thereupon  make  such  order  in  relation  thereto  as  they  may  think 
fit ;  and  if  they  decide  that  any  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the  said 
plan,  specification,  and  estimate,  the  local  authority  shall  cause  such 
alteration  to  be  made  accordingly,  and  the  plan  and  specification  and 
estimate  commended  shall  be  the  plan  and  specification  and  estimate 
according  to  which  the  works  shall  be  executed. 


a  In  reference  to  this  section,  see  Vlot.  37  and  38,  c.  93,  s.  3. 
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Persons 
ngKL'ievod  by 
Order  of  Lociil 
Authority  miiy 
appeal  against 
the  same. 


Owner  may 
appeal  where 
decision  ot  Local 
Authority  is 
against  him. 


Where  Local 
Authority 
decide  in  fayour 
of  i)\vner, 
reports  and 
notices  to  be 
sent  to  parties 
liable. 


On  representa- 
tion by  House- 
holders that 
disease  exists 
in  any  house, 
Omcei-  of  Health 
to  inspect  and 
report. 


9.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  order  of  the  local  authority,  or  his 
agent,  may  appeal  against  the  same  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
held  next  after  the  making  of  the  siiid  order,  but  the  appellant  shall 
not  be  heard  in  support  of  the  appeal  unless,  within  one  calendar 
month  after  the  making  of  the  order  appealed  against,  he  (.'ive  to  the 
clerk  of  the  local  authority  notice  in  writing  stating  his  intention  to 
appeal,  together  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  grounds  of  appeal, 
and  shall,  within  two  days  after  giving  such  notice,  enter  into  a 
recognizance  before  some  jtistice  of  the  peace,  with  sufficient  securities, 
conditioned  to  try  such  appeal  at  the  said  court  and  to  abide  the  order 
of  and  pay  such  costs  as  may  be  awarded  by  the  court  or  an}'  adjourn- 
ment thereof ;  and  the  court  upon  the  appearing  of  the  parties,  or 
upon  their  making  default,  shall  have  full  power  and  jurisdiction  to 
make  such  order  and  give  such  directions  as  under  the  circumstances 
shall  seem  just,  and  may,  according  to  its  discretion,  award  such  costs 
to  the  pariy  appealing  or  appealed  against  as  they  think  proper,  and 
the  determination  of  the  court  in  or  concerning  the  premises  shall  be 
conclusive  and  binding  on  all  persons  to  all  intents  or  purposes  what- 
soever : — Pi-ovided — 

First,  that  if  there  be  not  time  to  give  such  notice  and  enter  into 
such  recognizance  as  aforesaid,  then  such  appeal  may  be  made  to,  and 
such  notice,  statement,  and  recognizance  be  given  and  entered  into, 
for  the  next  sessions  at  which  the  appeal  can  be  heard  :  Secondly, 
that  on  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  no  grounds  of  appeal  shall  be  gone 
into  or  entertained  other  than  those  set  forth  in  such  statement  as 
aforesaid:  Thirdly,  that  in  any  case  of  appeal  the  Court  shall,  at  the 
request  of  either  party,  state  the  facts  specially  for  the  determination, 
in  England  or  Ireland,  of  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or 
in  Scotland  of  either  division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  case 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  remove  the  proceedings,  by  writ  of  certiorari  or 
by  petition,  into  the  said  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  or  to  the  Court  of 
Session  respectively :  Fourthly,  that  pending  any  appeal  no  work  shall 
be  done  nor  proceedings  taken  under  any  order  until  after  the  determi- 
nation of  such  appeal,  or  it  shall  cease  to  be  prosecuted. 

10.  If  the  owner  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  local  authority 
upon  the  objection  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  his  premises,  he  shall  be  bound  to  give  notice  of  his  appeal, 
and  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  ground  thereof,  to  the  person  or 
persons,  or  to  the  parish  or  district,  alleged  by  him  to  be  the  occasion 
of  his  premises  being  in  such  a  state  or  condition  as  to  render  them 
liable  to  be  reported  upon  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  such 
person  or  persons,  or  parish  or  district,  may  appear  before  the  Court, 
and  be  heard  against  his  or  their  alleged  liability. 

11.  If  the  local  authority  shall  decide  in  favour  of  the  objection  of 
the  owner  of  the  premises  that  some  other  person  or  persons,  or  that 
the  parish  or  district  in  which  the  premises  are  situate,  is  or  are  re- 
sponsiijle  for  the  state  and  condition  of  his  premises,  the  local  authority 
shall  forthwith  send  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  officer  of  health  and 
of  the  surveyor  or  engineer  to  such  person  or  persons,  or  to  the  officer 
of  such  parish  or  district,  together  with  notice  of  his  or  their  alleged 
liability,  and  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  hearing  the  parties  so 
alleged  to  be  liable,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  said  parties,  and 
also  to  the  owner  of  the  premises,  and  the  local  authority  shall  make 
such  order  thereupon  as  to  them  shall  seem  just,  and  the  same  shall 
be  subject  to  appeal  in  manner  aforesaid. 

12.  If  and  whenever  any  four  or  more  householders  living  in  or 
near  to  any  street  by  writing  under  their  hands  represent  to  the  officer 
of  health  that  in  or  near  tliat  street  any  premises  are  in  a  condition 
or  state  dangerous  to  health  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
he  shall  forthwith  inspect  the  premises,  and  report  thereon ;  but  the 
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absence  of  any  such  representation  shall  not  excuse  him  from  inspect- 
ing any  premises,  and  reporting  thereon. 

13.  In  the  event  of  the  local  authority  declining  or  neglecting  for  If  Local  Autho- 
the  space  of  three  calendar  months  after  receiving  such  report  to  "ff^,"!^^^^  '° 
take  any  proceedings  to  put  this  act  in  force,  the  householders  who  secretary  of 
signed  such  representation  may  address  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  state  may  com- 
of  State,  stating  the  circumstances,  and  asking  that  an  inquiry  be  pel  it  to  proceed, 
made,  and  upon  receipt  of  such  memorial  the  said  Secretary  of  State 

may  direct  the  local  authority  to  proceed  undei  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  such  direction  shall  be  binding  on  the  local  authority. 

14.  Within  three  calendar  months  after  the  service  on  the  owner  Owner  to  signify 
of  the  order  by  the  clerk  of  the  local  authority,  or,  in  the  case  of  Autllodty  ^''^ 
appeal,  within  one  calendar  month  alter  the  oi'der  of  quarter  sessions,  wlietlier  lie  is 
or,  in  the  event  of  a  further  appeal,  within  one  calendar  month  after  willing  to 

the  order  of  the  court  of  final  appeal,  the  persons  so  served  with  the  ^^^^^^'^ 'P^'^'''^'^ 

order  of  the  local  authority  shall  each  of  them  signify  in  writing  to 

the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  whether  he  is  willing  to  effect  the 

works  required  to  be  executed  ;  and  where  two  or  more  persons  shall 

so  signify,  the  right  of  effecting  the  works  shall  be  given  first  to  the 

person  whose  ownership  is  first  or  earliest  in  title. 

15.  Where  the  owner  of  the  premises  and  his  residence  or  place  of  Service  of 

business  are  known  to  the  local  authority,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  °9t"'«  ?"J?"''!'"h 
n    1     r    1     1      1  .     •!•  ii  1         -J-  1  1       whose  name  ana 

clerk  of  the  local  authority,  if  the  owner  be  residing  or  have  a  place  residence  are 

of  business  within  the  district  of  such  local  authority,  to  give  any  known. 

notice  by  this  act  required  to  be  served  on  him  to  the  owner,  or  for 

him,  to  some  inmate  of  his  place  of  residence  or  business  within  the 

place  ;  and  if  he  be  not  residing  within  such  district,  or  has  no  place 

of  business  therein,  then  to  send  the  notice  by  post  in  a  registered 

letter  addressed  to  the  owner  at  his  place  of  residence  or  business  : 

provided  that  the  notice  served  upon  the  agent  of  the  owner  shall  be 

deemed  notice  to  the  owner. 

16.  Where  the  owner  of  the  premises  or  his  residence  or  place  of  Service  of  notice 
business  is  not  known  to,  or  after  diligent  inquiry  cannot  be  found  by,  nnme'or'^  ^ 
the  local  authority,  then  the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  may  serve  residence  is 
the  notice  by  leaving  it,  addressed  to  the  owner,  with  some  occupier  of  not  known. 

the  premises,  or  if  there  be  not  an  occupier,  then  by  causing  it  to  be 
put  up  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises. 

17.  Every  notice  required  to  be  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  local  Notices  to  be 
authority  by  this  act  shall  be  in  writing  or  print,  or  partly  in  writ-  LMal'Authoritv 
ing  and  partly  in  print,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  local 

authority  or  deputy  appointed  by  him. 

18.  The  owner  on  whom  the  local  authority  shall  have  imposed  in  Local  Anthority 
the  first  instance  the  duty  of  executing  the  work  shall,  within  two  g'Jnei-s't^o 
calendar  months  thereafter,  commence  the  works  as  shown  on  the  execute  works 
plan  and  described  in  the  specification,  and  shall  diligently  proceed  as  in  specifica- 
with  and  complete  the  same  in  conformity  with  the  specification  to 

the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  or  engineer  appointed  by  the  local 
authority  ;  and  if  such  owner  shall  fail  therein,  the  local  authority 
shall  require  the  owner  next  in  order  as  aforesaid  to  execute  the  said 
works,  and  in  case  of  his  default,  shall  require  the  remaining  owners 
in  their  order  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  all  such  owners  shall  make  default,  Proceedings  of 
the  local  authority  shall,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  them  to  require.  Local  Authority 
either  order  the  premises  to  be  shut  up  or  to  be  demolished,  or  may    giec*^!; ^""^"^^ 
themselves  execute  the  required  works  in  conformity  with  the  specifi- 
cation. 

19.  Where  the  local  authority  themselves  execute  the  works,  they  Provision  in  en =c 

_  1    .    .1  .    c  •        1      •       •     •   !•  1-  ,     Local  Autl.oi ily 

may  apply  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  having  jurisdiction  over  the  themselves 

place  of  which  they  are  the  ccal  authority  for  an  order  charging  on  execute  the 

the  premises  on  which  the  works  have  been  executed  the  amount  works. 

of  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  by  such 

authority  in  or  about  the  execution  of  such  works,  including  the 
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costs  of  obtaining  the  order  ;  find  the  cotirt  of  quarter  sessions,  when 
satisfied  of  the  amount  .so  expended,  shall  maliC  an  order  accordingl3-, 
charging  on  the  premises  the  amount  of  such  costs,  charges,  and  ex- 
penses, together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  such  order  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  manner  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  thereupon  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest 
thereby  secured  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  house,  bearing  interest  at  four 
per  centum,  and  having  priority  over  all  other  estates,  incumbrances, 
and  interests  whatsoever,  and  the  local  authority  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  satisfaction  of  the  moneys  so  charged,  or  of  anj'  interest 
thereon,  be  deemed  to  be  a  mortgagee  of  an  absolute  estate  in  the 
house,  and  shall  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  conferred  on  mort- 
gagees by  Part  II.  of  the  act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  forty-five,  and  in  Scotland  such  order  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  appropriate  register  of  sasines. 

20.  If  the  requirements  of  the  order  involve  the  total  demolition 
and  not  the  improvement  of  the  premises  specified  therein,  the  owner 
shall,  within  three  months  after  service  of  the  order,  proceed  to  take 
down  and  remove  the  premises,  and  if  such  owner  fail  therein,  thgn 
the  local  authority  shall  proceed  to  take  down  and  remove  the  same ; 
and  the  local  autiiority  shall  sell  the  materials,  and,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  incident  to  such  taking  down  and  removal,  pay  over  the 
balance  of  moneys,  if  any,  to  the  owner. 

21.  Where  at  the  time  of  making  the  order  the  premises  specified 
therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  are  or  is  subject  to  any  tenancy  from  year 
to  year,  or  for  a  year  or  for  any  less  term,  the  local  authority  shall 
give  notice  to  every  such  tenant,  stating  the  time  at  which  such 
tenan.cy  will  be  determined. 

22.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  pre- 
judice or  interfere  with  the  rights  or  remedies  of  any  owner  for  the 
.breach,  non-observance,  or  non-performance  of  any  covenant  or  con- 
tract entered  into  by  a  tenant  or  lessee  in  reference  to  any  premises  in 
respect  of  which  anj-  order  shall  be  made  by  a  local  authority ;  and  if 
any  owner  shall  be  obliged  to  take  possession  of  any  premises  in  order 
to  comply  with  any  order  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such 
entry  or  taking  possession  shall  not  affect  his  right  to  avail  himself  of 
any  such  breach,  non-observance,  or  non-performance  that  may  have 
occurred  prior  to  his  so  taking  possession. 

23.  If  the  order  be  that  the  premises  require  improvement,  the 
owner,  including  therein  the  owner  of  the  first  estate  of  inheritance, 
if  he  think  fit,  may,  instead  of  effecting  the  works  required  by  the 
plan  and  specification,  take  down  the  premises  ;  but  in  every  such 
case,  and  also  in  the  event  of  the  owner  desiring  to  retain  the  site  of 
the  premises  required  by  the  order  to  be  totally  demolished,  no  house 
or  other  building  or  erection  shall  be  erected  on  all  or  any  part  of  the 
site  of  the  premises  so  taken  down  which  shall  be  injurious  to  health  ; 
and  the  local  authority  maj'  at  any  time  make  an  order  upon  the  owner 
to  abate  or  alter  the  said  house,  building,  or  erection,  as  the  case  may 
require  ;  and  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  with  such  order  the 
local  authority  may,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof,  abate  or  alter 
any  house  or  other  building  or  erection  at  any  time,  wholly  or  partly 
erected  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

'24.  When  there  are  two  or  more  owners  of  any  premises,  and  it 
appears  to  any  two  justices  in  petty  sessions,  on  application  of  any 
owner  of  such  premises,  that  the  interest  of  the  applicant  in  the 
premises  will  be  prejudiced  by  the  neglect  and  default  of  any  other 
owner  to  deal  with  the  premises  in  conformity  with  the  order  so  made, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices,  if  the  applicant  undertake  to  their 
satisfaction  to  bring  the  premises  into  conformity  with  such  order,  to 
make  an  order  empowering  the  applicant  forthwith  to  take  possession 
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of  the  premises,  aud  to  do  all  such  works  as  may  be  necessary  for  neglects  to 
bringing  the  same  into  conformity  with  such  order,  and  within  such  g|J[?jf'^raer'^ 
time  as  shall  be  fixed  by  Such  justices,  and  on  non-compliance  by  such 
last-mentioned  applicant  with  his  undertaking  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  justices  to  make  a  like  order  in  favour  of  any  other  owner. 

25.  Where  any  owner  has  completed  any  works  required  to  be  ^Jj™*,"^. 
executed  by  a  local  authority  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  he  may  on  o,"ner  ^n"  cora- 
the  completion  thereof  apply  to  the  local  authority  for  a  charging  pietion  of 
order  charging  on  the  premises  on  which  the  works  have  been  executed  works. 

an  annuity  as  compensation  to  the  owner  for  the  expenditure  incurred 
by  him  in  executing  such  works,  and  shall  produce  to  the  local 
authority  the  ceniflcate  of  their  surveyor  or  engineer  that  the  works 
have  been  executed  to  his  satisfaction,  and  also  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  for  such  works  ;  and  the  local  authority,  when  satisfied  that 
the  owner  has  duly  executed  such  works,  shall  make  a -charging  order 
accordingly. 

The  annuity  charged  shall  be  a  sum  of  six  pounds  for  every  £100  of 
such  expenditure,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  less  sum,  to  commence 
from  the  date  of  the  order,  aud  to  be  payable  for  a  terra  of  thirty 
years  to  the  owner  named  in  such  order,  his  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  assigns. 

Charging  orders  made  under  this  act  shall  be  made  according  to 
the  form  marked  A  in  the  second  schedule  hereto  annexed,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit. 

The  costs  of  obtaijiing  the  order  to  be  allowed  by  the  Local  Autho- 
rity shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
owner. 

26.  Every  annuity  created  by  a  charging  order  under  this  act  shall  Incidence  of 
be  a  charge  on  the  premises  comprised  in  the  order,  having  prioi'ify  Charge, 
over  all  existing  and  future  estates,  interests,  and  incumbrances,  with 

the  exception  of  quit  rents  and  other  charges  incident  to  tenure, 
tithe  commutation  rent  charges,  and  any  charges  created  under  any 
act  authorizing  advances  of  public  money  ;  and  where  more  annuities 
than  one  are  chargeable  under  this  act  on  any  premises,  such  annuities 
shall,  as  between  themselves,  take  order  according  to  their  respective 
dates. 

27.  Every  annuity  charged  on  any  premises  by  a  charging  order  Cliarges 
under  this  act  may  be  recovered  by  the  persons  for  the  time  being  rentSr^es^^ 
entitled  to  the  same  by  the  same  means  and  in  the  like  manner  in  all  m  lieu  of  tithes, 
respects  as  if  it  were  a  rent  charge  granted  by  deed  out  of  the  premises 

by  the  owner  thereof.  ^^^^^ 

28.  An  order  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  charging  an  annuity  on  evidence  of  * 
any  premises  shall  be,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  conclusive  evidence  complianco 
that  all  notices,  acts,  and  proceedings  by  this  act  directed  with  refer-  with  Act. 
ence  to  or  consequent  on  the  obtaining  sueh  order,  or  the  making  such 

charge,  have  been  duly  served,  done,  and  taken,  and  that  such  charge 
has  been  duly  created,  and  that  it  is  a  valid  charge  on  the  premises 
declared  to  be  subject  thereto. 

29.  [Refers  only  to  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.]  ^  . 

30.  The  proprietor  of  any  charge  may,  by  deed  under  seal,  stamped  o/cha^ge"! 
with  the  same  ad  valorem  stamp  as  if  it  were  an  assignment  of  a 

charge  created  by  deed,  assign  the  benefit  of  the  charging  order,  or  of 
any  portion  of  the  charge  comprised  therein,  to  any  other  person  ; 
and  on  such  assignment  being  executed  the  assignee  shall  have  the 
same  rights  under  the  order  as  the  proprietor  would  have  had  if  no 
.such  assignment  had  been  executed  ;  and  any  assignee  of  a  charging 
order  may,  by  deed  stamped  in  manner  aforesaid,  assign  the  charge  to 
any  other  person.  Any  assignment  of  a  charging  order  may  be  in 
the  form  marked  B  in  the  schedule  hereto,  or  iu  any  other  convenient 
form. 

31.  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  local  authority  in  pursuance  of  Asto  expenses 

of  local 
EE  authority. 
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this  act  shall  he  defrayed  by  them  out  of  a  special  local  rate,  not  ex- 
ceeding twopence  in  the  pound  in  any  year,  which  they  are  hereby 
empowered  to  assess  and  levy  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Power  to  Public  32.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  as  defined  by  the 
Commissioners  '^^^^'^'^  Works  Loan  Act,  1853,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  lend  to  any 
to  advance  local  authority,  and  any  local  authority  may  borrow  from  the  said 
mon>  ys  to  Local  commissioners,  such  sums  as  the  said  authority  may  require  for  the 
Authority.  purposes  of  this  act,  but  the  amount  of  every  loan  shall  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

33.  Any  summons,  notice,  writ,  or  other  proceeding  at  law  or  in 
equity,  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  carrying  into  eSect  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  this  act,  required  to  be  served  upon  the  local  authority, 
may  be  lawfully  served  by  delivering  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the 
local  authority,  or  leaving  the  same  at  his  office  with  some  person 
employed  there  by  him. 

34.  Any  notice,  demand,  or  other  written  document  served  by  the 
.    ,  ^  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  signed  by  the 

^^rdbjth?^  clerk  of  the  local  authority.       .  ,  , 

Clerk.  35.  Where  any  person  at  any  time  obstructs  the  oiiicer  of  health  or 

other  person  acting  in  the  performance  of  anything  which  the  local 
authority  or  their  officers  respectively  are  by  this  act  required  or 
authorized  to  do,  every  person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

36.  If  the  occupier  of  any  premises  prevents  the  owner  thereof,  or 
if  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  premises  prevents  the  ofiScer  of  health, 
or  their  officers,  agents,  servants,  or  workmen,  from  carrying  into 
effect  with  respect  to  the  premises  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
after  notice  of  the  intention  so  to  do  has  been  given  to  the  occupier, 
or,  as  the  case  shall  be,  to  the  owner,  any  justice  on  proof  thereof 
may  make  an  order  in  writing  requiring  the  occupier  to  permit  the 
owner,  or,  as  the  case  shall  he,  requiring  the  owner  or  occupier,  or 
both,  to  permit  the  officer  of  health,  or  the  local  authority,  and  their 
officers,  agents,  servants,  and  workmen,  to  do  all  things  requisite  for 
carrying  into  effect  with  respect  to  the  premises  the  provisions  of  this 
act ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  after  the  service  of  such 
order  of  the  justice  the  occupier  or  owner  fails  to  comply  therewith, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  for  every  day  during  which  the  failure 
continues  forfeit  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  :  provided  that  during 
any  such  failure  by  the  occupier,  the  owner,  unless  assenting  thereto, 
shall  not  be  liable  to  the  forfeiture. 

37.  The  local  authority  may  appear  before  any  judge,  justices, 
Local  Authority. ^,Q,.Q„gij  magistrates,  sheriff,  or  sheriff  substitute,  by  their  clerk,  and 

any  company  or  body  corporate  may  appear  before  the  said  magistrate 
or  magistrates  by  any  member  of  their  board  of  management. 

38.  Penalties  under  this  act  may  be  recovered  before  two  justices  in 
manner  directed  by  an  act  passed  in  the  session  holden  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  vears  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty  Qnecn  Victoria,  chapter 
forty-three,  intituled  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Performance  of  the  Duties 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with 
respect  to  summary  Convictions  and  Orders,  or  any  act  amendmgthe 
same,  and  in  Scotland  by  summary  complaint  before  the  sheriff, 
sheriff  substitute,  or  two  justices,  or  in  boroughs  before  the  magis- 
trates, in  manner  provided  by  "  The  Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864, 
and  in  Ireland  in  manner  directed  by  "The  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland) 
Act,  1851,"  and  any  act  amending  the  same. 

39.  [Refers  to  Scotland.]  ,  „mu 

40.  For  the  purpose  of  adapting  this  act  to  Ireland  the  words  ine 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,"  shaU  mean  "  The  Kailways 
Act,  Ireland,  1851,"  and  the  several  acts  amending  the  same. 

41.  Any  act,  power,  or  jurisdiction  hereby  authorised  to  be  done  or 
exercised  by  two  justices  may  be  done  or  exercised  by  the  following 


Appearance  of 


Recovery  of 
Penalties. 


Application  of 
Aci  to  Ireland 
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magistrates  within   their  respective  jurisdictions — that  is  to  say,  Jurisdiction  of 
*     *     *     *     *     *    as  to  Ireland,  by  any  one  or  more  clivisionlil  ^^^^f^  Magis- 
niagistrates  of  police  in  the  police  district  of  Dublin,  and  elsewhere  by 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  petty  sessions. 

IRELAND. « 


Places  to  whiuli  Act 
applies. 

Description  of  Local 
Authority. 

Description  of  Local 
Rate. 

Description  of  Clerk 
of  Local 
Authority. 

The  City  of  Dublin. 

The  Eight  Honourable 
the  Lord  Mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  bur- 
gesses, acting  by  the 
Council. 

The  borough  fund  or 
borough  or  improve- 
ment rate. 

The  town  clerk. 

Towns  Corporate  or 
Boroughs  (with  the 
exception  of  the  city 
of  Dublin). 

Tlie  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgesses,  acting 
by  the  council. 

The  borough  fund,  or 
town  fund,  or  bo- 
rough rate. 

The  town  clerk. 

Towna  having  town 
commissioners  under 
9  G.  4,  c.  82,  or  ir  & 
IS  Vict.,  c.  103,  or 
any  acts  amending 
the  same,  or  having 
commissioners  or 
other  governing  body 
under  any  local  act. 

The  town  csmmission- 
ers  or  otlier  govern- 
ing body. 

Any  I'ate  leviable  by 
these  bodies,  or  any 
fund  belouging  to 
them  applicable  in 
the  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  making  or  re- 
pairing of  sewers 
within  their  juris- 
diction. 

The  clerk  of  the 
commissioners  or 
other  governing 
body. 

a  Authorities  in  England  and  Scotland  omitted. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 


EOKM  MARKED  A. 

The  Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act,  1 868. 
County  of 
Parish  of 
No. 

Charging  Order. 

The  being  the  local  authority  under  Insert  descrip- 

the  above-mentioned  act,  do,  by  this  order  under  their  hands  and  seal,  ^""horitr^^ 
charge  the  inheritance  or  fee  of  the  premises  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
hereto  with  the  payment  to 

of  the  sum  of  pounds,  payable  yearly  on 

the  day  of  for  the  term  of 

years,  and  being  in  consideration  of  an 
expenditure  of  pounds  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of 


the  said  premises. 


SCHELULE.  jjjgeyt  descrip- 

tion of  premises 


FoEM  MARKED  B.  charged. 
Form  of  Assignment  of  Charge. 
To  be  endorsed  on  Charging  Order. 
Dated  the  day  of 

I,  the  within-named  ,  in 

pfursuance  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act,  1868,  and 
in  consideration  of  pounds  this  day  paid  to  me, 

hereby  assign  to  the  withiu- 

mentioncd  charge. 

(.Signed,) 
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Burial  Act,  1869. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  "THE  LABOURING  CLASSES 
DWELLINGS  ACTS,  1866." 
30  Vict.,  Cap.  28. 

\Vlth  June,  1867.] 

Short  title.  1.  (Short  title,  "The  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling  Houses  Act, 

1867.") 

Defining  mean-  2.  In  the  fourth  section  of  "The  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling 
ing  of  certain  Houses  Act,  1866,"  the  words  "  land  or  dwellings  for  the  purposes  of 
so^T- ^  "28^  which  the  advance  is  made,"  and  in  the  twelfth  section  of  "The 
and  44  '  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  and  Dwellings  Act  {Ireland), 

1866,"  the  words  "lands,  buildings,  or  premises  tor  the  purpose  of 
which  such  advance  shall  be  made,"  shall  respectively  be  construed  to 
include  any  land,  buildings,  or  premises  held  together  with  and  for  the 
same  estate  and  interest  as  the  lands,  buildings,  or  premises  upon 
which  the  money  advanced  is  to  be  expended  under  the  provisions  of 
the  said  acts  respectively. 
In  case  of  3-  In  the  case  of  an  advance  under  the  provisions  of  either  of  the 

advances  to  said  acts  to  a  company  or  society,  any  part  of  whose  capital  remains 
company  part  of  ^Qgalled  up  or  unpaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  in  Ireland  lor  tbe  Public 
Mimid.'''loan  Works  Commissioners  to  dispense  with  a  mortgage  of  such  capital 
commissioners  remaining  uncalled  up  or  unpaid,  or  of  such  part  thereof  as  they  may 
may  dispense  think  fit. 
with  mortgage.      ^   [Refers  to  Scotland.] 


AN  ACT  TO  AFFORD  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS  IN 
IRELAND.    (APPLIES  TO  IRELAND  ONLY.) 

32  &  33  Vict.,  Cap.  28. 

[\2th  July,  1869.] 

3  The  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  for 
Part  of  Sand  9  ,„„!,.'„  „{  i„,-,cis  bv  aoreement,  are  incorporated  with  this  act. 

4  'The  xpresstof"  governing  body"  shall  'in  the  several  places  in 
fnle'Tretatlon     the  schedule  annexed  hereto  in  that  behalf  mentioned  mean  the  per- 

™-  sons  or  bodies  of  persons  referred  to  in  the  first  column  of  the  schedule 

hereto  annexed ;  and  the  term  "town"  in  relat.on  to  a  governing 
Jody  sl-11  as  respects  each  authority  mean  the  places  m  that  behalf 
referred  to  in  the  second  column  of  the  said  schedule. 

5  The  governing  body  of  any  town,  the  population  of  which,  ac- 
Governinghody  cording  to'the  last%ccoV.t  from  time  to  t^^V^^' ons'mt  L  a 
„.ay  determine  authority  of  Parliament,  e.Kceeds  six  thousand  peisons,  may,  by  a 
,0  establi^h        Sution  to  be  made  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  determme  to 

rc^nd  I'^TZ  maintain  any  public  park  or  pavks  for  the  -e  -^^^^^^^^^^^ 
levy  rktes  for     nicnt  of  the  persons  inhabiting  such  town,       J^' f^^^;?^: 'f'^ 
maintaining  the  resolution  has  been  confirmed,  levy  rates  for  making  oi  mamtaining 
such  public  park  or  parks,  and  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
purchase  lands,  and  may  accept  gifts  or  grants  of  land. 
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6  Any  resolution  by  the  governing  body  of  any  town  for  the  pur-  Resolution, 
poses  aforesaid  shall  not  have  effect  unless  the  same  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  governing  body  in  some  meeting  whereof  special  notice  has 
been  given,  and  has  been  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  meeting  held  not 
sooner  than  four  weeks  after  the  next  ensuing  annual  election  of  the 
members  of  the  governing  body,  and  which  subsequent  meetmg  has 
been  advertised  once  at  least  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  said  meeting  in  some  newspaper  circulated  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  of  which  special  notice  in  writing  has  been 
given  to  each  member  of  the  governing  body. 

7.  The  governing  body  of  any  town  shall  pay  all  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  any  resolution  nnder  this  act  into  effect  out  of 
the  fund  in  the  schedule  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  and,  where  such 
fund  arises  wholly  or  in  part  from  rates,  shall  have,  in  addition  to 
their  existing  powers  of  rating,  all  such  powers  for  making  and  levying 
any  extra  rate,  if  necessary,  respectively,  as  in  the  case  of  any  rate 
authorised  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  respective  acts  of 
Parliament  under  which  such  governing  body  is  constituted  or  autho- 
rised to  levy  rates  ;  and  all  provisions  of  such  acts  respectively  shall 
be  applicable  in  respect  thereof:  provided  that  when  the  rates  to  be 
assessed  by  such  governing  body  are  limited  by  law  to  a  certain  rate- 
able amount,  such  limitation  shall  not  apply  or  extend  to  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  this  act  into  execution  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  governing  body  to  assess  the  expenses  under  this  act,  in  addition 
to  such  limited  assessment :  provided  always,  that  no  rate  made  in 
any  one  year  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  exceed  threepence 
in  the  pound. 

8.  The  governing  body  of  any  town  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  power  to  borrow 
act,  have  all  such  powers  of  borrowing  money  on  the  security  of  the  money. 

rate  or  fund  available  for  the  payment  of  expenses  under  this  act  as 
are  vested  in  such  governing  body  under  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
spective acts  of  Parliament  under  which  such  governing  body  is  con- 
stituted or  authorized  to  levy  rates  ;  but  such  powers  shall  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  sanction  (if  any)  under  which  the  powei-s  under 
the  said  acts  may  be  exercised  by  such  governing  bodies  :  provided 
always,  that  the  powers  of  borrowing  money  hereby  conferred  may  be 
exercised  in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  the  said  acts.  power  to 

9.  Where  any  resolution  to  establish  and  maintain  a  park  in  any  appoint 
town  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act  has  been  confirmed,  the  govern-  committees, 
ing  body  of  such  town  may  from  time  to  time,  at  any  meeting  specially 
convened  for  that  purpose,  form  a  committee,  consisting  wholly  of  its 

own  members,  or  partly  of  its  own  members  and  partly  of  such  other 
persons  contributing  to  the  rate  or  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  can-ying  out  this  act  are  to  be  paid,  and  qualified  in  such 
manner  as  the  governing  body  may  determine;  and  the  governing 
body  may  define  the  powers  of  such  committee,  and  may  delegate  to 
them  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  such  governing  body  under  this  act.  , 

10.  Where  any  park  shall  have  been  established  in  any  town  under  ^alie  bye-laws, 
the  provisions  of" this  act,  the  governing  body  of  such  town  may  make 

bye-laws  for  the  use,  government,  control,  or  management  of  such 
park,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  from  injury  of  the  same, 
and  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  walks,  seats,  gates,  fences,  and  palings,  and 
all  other  parts  thereof,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  improper  persons 
from  the  same,  and  may  alter  or  revoke  any  such  bye-laws,  and  shall 
appoint  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  any  and  every  breach 
of  any  bye-law  made  as  afore.'iaid  :  provided  always,  that  such  bye- 
laws  shall  be  made  by  such  governing  body  in  the  same  manner, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and  with  the  like  sanction,  as  if  tlie 
same  were  bye-laws  made  by  such  governing  body  under  the  provisions 
of  and  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  act  or  acts  under  whicli 
such  governing  body  is  constituted  or  authorized  to  levy  rates. 
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[The  towns  referred  to  in  this  act  are— Dublin  ;  towns  corporate ; 
towns  having  town  commissioners  under  the  Towns  Improvement 
(Ireland)  Act,  1854.  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  113,  or  under  any  local  act, 
and  townships  having  commissioners  under  local  acts:  and  towns 
under  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  108.] 


AN  ACT  TO  FACILITATE  IN  CERTAIN  CASES  THE 
OBTAINING  OP  POWERS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS  AND  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
GAS  AND  WATER. 

33  &  34  Vic,  Cap.  70. 

August,  1870.] 

Preliminary. 

Short  title  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  for  all  jrarposes  as  "  The  Gas  and  Water 

Works  Facilities  Act,  1870." 
Interpretation       2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  terms  hereinafter  mentioned 
of  terms.  sh&W  have  the  meanings  hereinafter  assigned  to  them ;  that  is  to  say, 

The  term  "  local  authority"  shall  mean  the  bodies  of  persons 

named  in  the  table  in  the  schedule  (A.)  to  this  act  annexed : 
The  term  "  road"  shall  mean  any  carriage  way  being  a  public 

highway,  and  any  bridge  forming  part  of  the  same  : 
The  term  "road  authority"  shall  mean  any  local  authority,  board, 
town  council,  body  corpoi-ate,  commissioners,  trustees,  vestry, 
or  other  body  or  persons,  in  whom  a  road  as  defined  by  this 
act  is  vested,  or  who  have  the  power  to  maintain  or  repair  such 
road : 

The  term  "  district,"  in  relation  to  a  local  authority,  shall  mean 
the  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  local  authority  : 

The  terra  "  The  Lands  Clauses  Acts"  means,  so  far  as  the  provi- 
sional order  in  which  that  term  is  used  relates  to  England  or 
Ireland,  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845;  and,  so 
far  as  the  same  relates  to  Scotland,  the  Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation (Scotland)  Act,  1845;  together  with,  in  each  case,  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1860. 

Description  oj  Cases  within  this  Act. 

Act  to  apply  to       3-  This  act  shall  apply  where  powers  are  required  for  all  or  any  of 

certain  cases       the  purposes  following  : — 

(1.)  To  construct  or  to  maintain  and  continue  gasworks  and 
works  connecicd  therewith,  or  to  manufacture  and  supply  gas 
in  any  district  within  which  there  is  not  an  existing  company, 
corporation,  body  of  commissioners,  or  person  empowered  by 
act  of  parliament  to  construct  such  works  or  to  manufacture 
and  supply  gas. 
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(2.)  To  construct  or  to  maintain  and  continue  waterworks  and 
"works  connected  therewith,  or  to  supply  water  in  any  dis- 
trict within  which  there  is  not  an  existing  companj^  corpora- 
tion, body  of  commissioners,  or  person  empowered  by  act  of 
parliament  to  construct  such  works  and  to  supply  water. 
(3.)  To  raise  additional  capital  necessary  for  any  of  the  purposes 
aforesaid.  r,    •  j 

C4.)  To  enable  two  or  more  companies  or  persons  duly  authorised 
to  supply  gas  or  water  in  any  district  or  in  adjoining  districts 
to  enter  into  agreements  jointly  to  furnish  such  supply  or  to 
amalgamate  their  undertakings. 
(5.)  To  authorise  two  or  more  companies  or  persons  supplying 
gas  or  water  in  any  district  or  in  adjoining  districts  to  manu- 
facture and  supply  gas  or  to  supply  water,  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  jointly  to  furnish  such  supply  and  to  amalgamate 
their  undertakings. 
And  such  purposes,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  as  the  case  niay  be, 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the 
term  "  gas  undertaking"  or  "  water  undertaking,"  according  as  the 
same  relate  to  the  supply  of  gas  or  water  :  provided  that  any  gas  or 
water  company  empowered  as  aforesaid  may  apply  for  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  this  act  within  their  own  districts 
respectively. 

Provisional  Orders  authorising  Gas  and  Water  Undertakings. 

By  whom  pro- 

4.  Provisional  orders  aiithorising  any  gas  undertaking  or  water  visional  ordera 
undertaking  under  the  authority  of  this  act  may  be  obtained  in  any  'i^|;horising  ^ 
district  by  any  company,  companies,  or  person  ;  and  in  the  construe-  ^"^a/be'obiamtd. 
tion  of  this  act  the  term  "  the  undertakers"  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
any  such  company,  companies,  or  person. 

Where  the  undertakers  require  powers  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing gasworks  or  waterworks,  or  works  connected  therewith, 
within  any  district,  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  of  such  district 
shall  be  necessary  before  any  provisional  order  can  be  obtained  ;  and 
where  in  such  district  there  is  a  road  authority  distinct  from  the  local 
authority,  the  consent  of  such  road  authority  shall  also  be  necessary 
in  any  case  where  power  is  sought  to  break  up  any  road  of  such  road 
authority,  before  any  provisional  order  can  be  obtained,  unless  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  any  case  in  which  the  consent  of  the  local  authority 
or  road  authority  is  refused,  are  of  opinion,  after  inquiry,  that,  having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  consent  ought  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  in  such  case  they  shall  make  a  special  report, 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  they  have  dispensed  with  such  con- 

s!'  The  undertakers  intending  to  make  an  application  for  a  provi-  ^°pusiToTdocu- 
sional  order  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  proceed  as  follows  :—      _  ments  by  pro- 
(1.)  On  or  before  the  first  of  November  next  before  their  appli-  motors  as  in 
cation  they  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention  to  schedule, 
make  the  same  to  every  company,  corporation,  or  person  (if 
any)  supplying  gas  (if  the  proposed  application  relates  to  gas- 
works) or  water  (if  the  proposed  application  relates  to  water- 
works) within  the  district  to  which  the  proposed  application 
refers. 

(2. )  In  the  months  of  October  and  November  next  before  their 
application,  or  in  one  of  those  months,  they  shall  publish  notice 
of  their  intention  to  make  such  application  by  advertisement, 
according  to  the  regulations  contained  in  part  one  of  the 
schedule  (B.)  to  th  isact ;  and  where  it  is  proposed  to  abstract 
water  from  any  stream  for  any  waterwork,  they  shall  give  notice 
in  writing  of  their  intention  to  make  such  application  to  the 
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owners  or  reputed  owners,  lessees  or  reputed  lessees,  and  occu- 
piers of  all  mills  and  manufactories  or  other  works  using  the 
waters  of  such  stream  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  below  the 
point  at  which  such  water  is  intended  to  be  abstracted,  such 
distance  to  be  measured  along  the  course  of  such  stream,  unless 
such  waters  shall  witiiin  a  less  distance  than  twenty  miles  fall 
into  or  unite  with  any  navigable  stream,  and  then  only  to  the 
owners  or  reputed  owners,  lessees  or  reputed  lessees,  and  occu- 
piers of  such  mills  and  manufactories  as  aforesaid  which  shall 
be  situate  between  the  point  at  which  such  water  is  proposed  to 
be  abstracted  and  the  point  at  which  such  water  shall  fall  into  or 
unjte  witli  such  navigable  stream  ;  and  such  notice  shall  state 
the  name  (if  any)  by  which  thc-stream  is  known  at  the  point  at 
which  such  water  shall  be  immediately  abstracted,  and  also  the 
parish  in  which  such  point  is  situate,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
deposit  of  the  plans  and  sections  required  by  this  act  to  be 
deposited. 

(3. )  On  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  same  month  of  Novem- 
ber they  shall  deposit  the  documents  described  in  part  two  of 
the  same  schedule,  according  to  the  regulations  therein  con- 
tained. 

(4.)  On  or  before  the  twenty-third  day  of  December  in  the  same 
year  they  shall  deposit  the  documents  described  in  part  three 
of  the  same  schedule,  according  to  the  regulations  therein  con- 
tained. 

All  maps,  plans,  and  d-^cuments  required  by  this  act  to  be  deposited 
for  the  purposes  of  any  provisional  order  may  be  deposited  with  the 
persons  and  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  act  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment held  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
William  the  Fourth  and  the  first  year  of  her  present  Majesty,  inti- 
tuled'■  An  act  to  compel  clerks  of  the  peace  for  counties  and  other 
persons  to  take  the  custody  of  such  documents  as  shall  be  directed  to 
be  deposited  with  them  umler  the  standing  orders  of  either  house  of 
parliament ;"  and  all  the  provisions  of  that  act  shall  apply  accordingly, 
tower  for  Board     6.  The  Board  of  Trade  shall  consider  the  application,  and  also  any 
of  Trade  to        objection  thereto  that  may  be  lodged  with  ttiem  on  or  before  such  day 
application  and       they  Jrom  time  to  time  appoint,  and  shall  determine  whether  or  not 
on  objeotifn.      the  undertakers  may  proceed  with  the  application. 
Power  for  Board      7.  Where  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  expedient  and  proper 

pJ<Jvit\)ul°'"'''^^        '^'^^ '^PP'*'^''^''^  ^^'i''^       without  addition  or 

order.  modification,  or  subject  or  not  to  any  restriction  or  condition,  and  it 

has  been  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  all  the  requisitions  of  sec- 
tion five  of  this  act  have  been  in  all  respects  complied  with,  the  Board 
of  Trade  may  settle  and  make  a  provisional  order  accordingl}^. 

Every  such  provisional  order,  if  it  relates  to  gas  works,  shall  expressly 
restrict  the  undertakers  from  manufacturing  gas  or  any  residual  pro- 
ducts arising  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  on  any  land  except  such  as  is 
specified  in  that  behalf  in  the  order ;  and  shall  also  expressly  restrict 
them  from  storing  gas  on  any  land  except  such  as  is  specified  in  that 
behalf  in  the  order  witiiin  "three  hundred  yards  from  any  dwelling- 
house  existing  at  the  time  when  the  undertakers  propose  to  store  gas 
on  such  land,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  owner,  lessee,  and 
occupier  of  such  dwelling-house. 
Form  and  con-  Every  such  provisional  order  shall  contain  such  other  provisions  as, 
tents  of  pro-  according  to  the  nature  of  the  application  and  the  facts  and  circum- 
vioioiiiil  Older,  stances  of  each  case,  the  Board  of  Trade  thinks  fit  to  submit  to  par- 
liament for  confirmation,  in  manner  provided  by  this  act ;  but  so  that 
any  sucii  provisional  order  sliall  not  contain  any  provision  for 
empowering  the  undertakers  or  any  other  person  to  acquire  lands 
otherwise  than  by  agreement,  or  to  acquire  anj'  lands,  even  by  agree- 
ment, except  to  an  extent  therein  limited. 
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The  costs  of  and  connected  with  the  preparation  and  making  of  each 
provisional  order  shall  be  paid  by  the  undertakers,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  require  the  undertakers  to  give  security  for  such  costs 
before  they  proceed  with  the  provisional  order. 

8.  When  a  provisional  order  has  been  made  as  aforesaid  and  deli-  Publication  of 
vered  to  the  undertakers,  the  undertakers  shall  forthwith  deposit  and  provisional 
]uiblish  the  same  by  advenisement,  according  to  the  regulations  con-  g^JJeJiuig;'' 
tained  in  part  four  of  the  schedule  (B.)  to  this  act. 

9.  On  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  com- confirmation  of 
pletion  of  such  publication  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  of  Trade  shall,  as  provisional 
.'^oon  as  they  conveniently  can  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days  from  p^^.ifjj^g^t  °^ 
the  completion  of  such  publication  in  relation  to  any  provisional  order 

whicli  shall  have  been  published  as  aforesaid,  not  later  than  the 
twenty -fifth  of  April  in  any  year,  procure  a  bill  to  be  introduced  into 
either  house  of  parliament  for  an  act  to  confirm  the  provisional  order, 
which  shall  be  set  out  at  length  in  the  schedule  to  the  bill ;  but  until 
confirmation  by  act  of  parliament,  a  provisional  order  under  this  act 
shall  not  have  any  operation. 

If  while  any  such  bill  is  pending  in  either  house  of  parliament  a 
petition  is  presented  against  any  provisional  order  comprised  therein, 
the  bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  order  petitioned  against,  may  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  the  petitioner  shall  be  allowed  to 
appear  and  oppose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bill  for  a  special  act. 

The  act  of  parliament  confirming  any  provisional  order  under  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  a  public  general  act. 

10.  The  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  shall  be  incorporated  incorporation  of 
with  every  provisional  order  under  this  act,  save  where  the  same  are  general  acts  in 
expressly  varied  or  excepted  by  any  such  provisional  order,  and  except  ^J^g*^'""'^' 

as  to  the  following  provisions,  namely  :  — 

(1.)  With  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise 

than  by  agreement. 
(2.)  With  respect  to  the  entry  upon  lands  by  the  promoters  of  the 

undertaking. 

"Where  a  provisional  order  authorises  a  gas  undertaking,  the  provi- 
sions of  "  The  Gasworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,"  shall  be  incorporated 
with  such  provisional  order,  save  where  ttie  same  are  thereby  expressly 
varied  or  excepted. 

Where  a  provisional  order  authorises  a  water  undertaking,  the  pro- 
visions of  "  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,"  and  of  "  The  Water-  , 
works  Clauses  Act,  1863,"  shall  be  incorporated  with  such  provisional 
order,  save  where  the  same  are  thereby  expressly  varied  or  excepted. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  incorporation  a  provisional  order  under 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  the  special  act. 

11.  If  any  undertakers  empowered  by  any  provisional  order  under  cesser  of 
this  act  to  make  works  do  not,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  powers  at 
such  provisional  order,  or  within  any  shorter  period  prescribed  therein,  !^egcribed  time 
complete  the  works  ;  or. 

If  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  provisional  order,  or 

within  such  shorter  time  as  is  prescribed  in  the  provisional 

order,  the  works  are  not  substantially  commenced  ;  or, 
If  the  works  are  commenced,  but  whilst  the  powers  to  carry  them 

on  exist  are  suspended  without  a  reason  sufficient  in  the  opinion 

of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  warrant  such  suspension  ; 
the  powers  given  by  the  provisional  order  to  the  undertakers  for  exe- 
cuting such  works,  or  otherwise  in  relation  thereto,  shall  cease  to  be 
exercised,  except  as  to  so  mucli  of  the  same  as  is  then  completed, 
unless  the  time  be  prolonged  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

A  statement  in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  effect  that 
such  works  have  not  been  completed,  or  that  the  works  have  not  been 
substantially  commenced,  or  that  they  have  been  suspended  without 
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sufficient  reason,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  of  such  non-completion,  non-commencement,  or  suspension. 

12.  Tlie  undertakers  empowered  by  any  provisional  order  under 
this  act  may  demand  and  take,  in  respect  of  gas  or  water  supplied  by 
them  under  the  authority  of  such  provisional  order,  rents  and  .rates 
respectively  not  exceeding  the  sums  specified  in  such  provisional  order, 
subject  and  according  to  the  regulations  therein  specified. 

13.  'Nothing  in  any  provisional  order,  or  act  confirming  the  same, 
shall  exempt  the  undertaking,  or  the  company,  corporation,  or  person 
to  whom  it  belongs  from  the  provisions  of  any  general  act  of  parlia- 
ment relating  to  gasworks  or  waterworks  passed  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  or  from  any  revision  or  alteration  under  the  authority  of 
parliament  of  the  maximum  rents  and  rates  allowed  to  be  taken  under 
the  provisional  order. 

14.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  by  order  in  Council,  to  substitute  for  the  Board  of  Trade  any 
other  department  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  from  and  after 
such  time  as  may  be  specified  for  the  purpose  in  any  such  order,  or 
if  no  time  be  specified  therein,  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  order, 
all  matters  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act  by  or  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  be  done  by  or  in  connexion  with  such 
substituted  department. 

[The  last  section  exempts  London  district.] 

SCHEDULE  A. 


Districts  of  Local  Authorities. 
Ireland. 

The  city  of  Dublin   


Towns  corporate,  with  exception 
of  Dublin. 

Towns  having  commissioners 
under  an  act  made  in  the  9th 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Fourth,  intituled  "An  act  to 
make  provision  for  the  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  watching  of  cities 
and  towns  corporate  and  mar- 
ket towns  in  Ireland  in  certain 
cases." 

Towns  having  municipal  commis- 
sioners under  3  and  4  Vict.,  c. 
108. 

Towns  having  town  commissioners 
under  the  Towns  Improvement 
(Ireland)  Act,  1854  (17  and  18 
Vict.,  c.  103),  or  any  acts  amend- 
ing the  same,  or  under  any  local 
act. 

Townships  having  commissioners 
under  local  acts. 


Description  of  Local  Authority  of 
District  set  opposite  its  Name. 


The  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses, acting  by  the  Town 
Council. 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses, acting  by  the  town 
council. 

The  commissioners. 


The  municipal  commissioners. 


The  town  commissioners. 


The  township  comniiss-ioncrs. 


33  and  34  Vict.  c.  70. 
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SCHEDULE. 

a  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS. 

Advertisement  in  October  or  November  of  intended  application. 
(1 )  Every  advertisement  is  to  contain  the  following  particulars  : 

1.  The  objects  of  the  intended  application. 

2.  A  general  description  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  new  works, 

if  any. 

3.  The  names  of  the  townlands,  parishes,  townships,  and  extra- 

parochial  places  in  which  the  proposed  new  works,  if  any, 
will  be  made.  ■       x>     tt  c 

4.  The  times  and  places  at  which  the  deposit  under  Part  11.  ot 

this  schedule  will  be  made. 
6.  An  ofBce,  either  in  London  or  at  the  place  to  which  the  in- 
tended application  relates,  at  which  printed  copies  of  the 
draft  Provisional  Order,  when  deposited,  and  of  the  Pro- 
visional Order,  when  made,  will  be  obtainahle  as  herein- 
after provided. 

(2.)  The  whole  notice  is  to  be  included  in  one  advertisement, 
which  is  to  be  headed  with  a  short  title  descriptive  of  the  under- 
taking. 

(3.)  The  advertisement  is  to  be  inserted  once  at  least  in  each  of  two 
successive  weeks  in  some  one  and  the  same  newspaper  published  in 
the  district  affected  bv  the  proposed  undertaking,  where  the  proposed 
works  (if  any)  will  be  made  ;  or  if  there  be  no  such  newspaper,  then 
in  some  one  and  the  same  newspaper  published  in  the  county  in  which 
every  such  district,  or  some  part  thereof,  is  situate ;  or  if  there  be 
none,  then  in  some  one  and  the  same  newspaper  published  in  some 
adjoining  or  neighbouring  county. 

(4. )  The  advertisement  is  also,  in  every  case,  to  be  inserted  once 
at  least  in  the  *         *  Dublin  Gazette.  *  * 

Deposit  on  or  before  ZQth  November. 

(1.)  The  undertakers  are  to  deposit — 

1.  A  copy  of  the  advertisement  published  by  them. 

2.  If  the  application  relates  to  gas,  a  map  showing  the  land  pro- 

posed to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  or  of  residual 
products  arising  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

3.  A  proper  plan  and  section  of  the  proposed  new  works,  if  any. 

Such  plan  and  section  to  be  prepared  according  to  such 
regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  that  behalf. 
(2.)  The  documents  aforesaid  are  to  be  deposited  for  public  inspec- 
tion— 

In  Ireland,  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  every  county, 
riding,  or  division. 

(3.)  The  documents  aforesaid  are  also  to  be  deposited  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Deposit  on  or  before  23rd  December. 

(1.)  The  undertakers  are  to  deposit  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Board  of 
Trade— 

1.  A  memorial  signed  by  the  undertakers,  headed  with  a  short 

title  descriptive  of  the  undertaking  (corresponding  with  that 
at  the  head  of  the  advertisement),  addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  praying  for  a  Provisional  Order. 

2.  A  printed  draft  of  the  Provisional  Order  as  proposed  by  the 

undertakers,  with  any  schedule  referred  to  therein. 

ft  May  be  given  in  September.  See  4th  sec.  of  Local  Govornmont  (Irclantl)  Act, 
and  30th  sec.  Public  llcalth  Act,  1874. 
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3.  An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  proposed  new  works,  if  anv, 
signed  by  the  persons  making  the  same. 
(...)  They  are  also  to  deposit  a  sufficient  number  of  such  printed 
copies  at  the  office  named  in  that  behalf  in  the  advertisement ;  such 
copies  to  be  there  furnished  to  all  persons  applying  for  them  at  the 
price  of  not  more  than  one  shilling  each. 

(3.)  The  memorial  of  the  undertakers  (to  be  written  on  foolscap 
paper,  hookwise,  with  quarter  margin)  is  to  be  in  the  following 
form,  with  such  variations  as  circumstances  require  :  

[Short  title  of  undertaking.] 
To  the  Board  of  Trade, 

The  memorial  of  the  undertakers  of  [short  title  of  undertalcina]  ■ 
Showeth  as  follows  :  ^ 

1 .  Your  memorialists  have  published,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gas  and  Water  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870,  the  following 
advertisement : 

[Here  advertisement  to  be  set  out  verbatim.] 

2.  Your  memorialists  have  also  deposited,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  said  act,  copies  of  the  said  advertisement  and 
[Here  state  deposit  of  the  several  matters  required  by  Act]. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  pray  that  a  Provisional 
Order  may  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  draft  pro- 
posed by  your  memorialists,  or  in  such  other  terms  as 
may  seem  meet. 

A.  B., 

a  D., 

Undertakers. 

Deposit  and  advertisement  of  Provisional  Order  when  made. 
(1.)  The  undertakers  are  to  deposit  printed  copies  of  the  Provi- 
sional Order,  when  settled  and  made,  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices  of  clerks  of  the  peace  and  sheriff  clerks,  where  the  documents 
required  to  be  deposited  by  them  under  Part  II.  of  this  schedule  were 
deposited. 

(2. )  They  are  also  to  deposit  a  sufficient  number  of  such  printed 
copies  at  the  office  named  in  that  behalf  in  the  advertisement;  such 
copies  to  be  there  furnished  to  all  persons  applying  for  them  at  the 
price  of  each. 

(3.)  They  are  also  to  publish  the  Provisional  Order  as  an  advertise- 
ment once  in  the  local  newspaper  in  which  the  original  advertisement 
of  the  intended  application  was  published. 


THE  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS  FACILITIES  ACT  (1870) 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1873. 
35  &  37  Vic.  Cap.  89. 
[Relates  exclusively  to  gas.] 
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SANITARY  LOANS  ACT,  1869. 

32  &  33  Vict.  Cap.  100. 

An  Act  to  facilitate  the  borrowing  Money  in  certain  cases  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  "Tlie  Sanitary  Act,  1866,"  and  the  acts  amending  the 
same  ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

[lli/i  August,  1869.] 

Whereas  by  "The  Sanitary  Act,  1866,"  "The  Sewage  Utilization 
Act,  1867,"  and  "The  Sanitary  Act,  1868,"  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  a  is  empowdered,  in  case  of  any  sewer 
authority,  l-'cal  board,  or  nuisance  authority  making  default  in  per- 
forming their  duty  in  relation  to  the  sanitary  matters  therein  men- 
tioned,°to  appoint  a  person  to  perform  the  same,  and  it  is  by  the 
said  acts  provided  that  the  person  so  appointed  should  be  invested 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  with  all  the  powers  of  the  authority  in 
default,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  performance  of  such  duties  shall 
be  a  debt  due  from  the  authority  in  default  and  repayable  out  of  any 
local  rate  leviable  by  them  : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  give  further  facilities  to  the  said 
Secretary  of  State  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  said 
act : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  :—  g^^^.^  ^.j^^^ 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Sanitary  Loans  Act,  1869.'  Application  of 

2.  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  b  act. 

3.  "  Sewer  Authority,"  "  Local  Board,"  and  "  Nuisance  Authority"  Definition  of 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  respectively  have  in  "  The  Sani-  ^^jy  f,  Autho- 
tary  Act,  1 868,"  and  "  Local  Authority"  shall  include  all  the  said 
authorities. 

"  Local  rate"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  in  the  eighth 
section  of  the  "  Sanitary  Act,  1868." 

4.  One  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  Statea  may,  from  Certificate  of 
time  to  time,  certify  under  his  hand  the  amount  of  expense  that  has  Secretary  of 
been  incurred,  or  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  about  to  be  incurred,  by  gxp*e„seg'°nei 
any  person  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  per-  loans, 
forming  the  duty  of  a  defaulting  local  authority  ;  he  may  also,  from  " 

time  to  time,  certify  under  his  hand  the  amount  of  any  loan  required 
to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  expense  that  may  have 
been  so  incurred,  or  is  estimated  as  about  to  be  incurred ;  and  the 
certificate  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
matters  to  which  it  refers. 

5.  Whenever  the  said  Secretary  of  State  a  certifies  any  loan  to  be  power  of 
required  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  Secretary  of 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  defaulting  local  authority,  ^gney  for°"°^ 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  as  defined  for  the  purposes  sanitary  pur- 
of  "The  Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1853,"  may,  in  manner  and  subject  poses. 

to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  and  the  other  enactments  relating  to 
the  said  commissioners  and  applicable  to  the  case,  advance  to  the  said 
Secretary  of  State  a  or  to  any  person  appointed  by  him  as  aforesaid. 


a  The  powers  of  the  Secret-ry  of  State  under  this  act  are  by  the  23ra  see.  of 
The  Local  Government  (Jreland)  Act  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  are  trans- 
ferred from  him  to  Irish  Local  Government  Board  by  Public  Health  Act,  1874. 


6  Extended  to  Ireland  by  the  33rd  sec.  of  "  The  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act." 
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the  amount  of  the  loan  so  certified  to  be  required,  on  the  security  of 
the  local  rate,  without  requiring  any  other  security ;  and  the  said 
Secretary  of  State,rt  or  the  person  so  appointed  as  aforesaid,  may, 
by  any  instrument  under  his  hand,  charge  the  local  rate  vnth  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  and  interest  due  in  respect  of  such  loan, 
and  any  such  charge  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  defaulting 
local  authority  were  empowered  to  raise  such  loan  on  the  security  of 
the  local  rate,  and  had  duly  executed  an  instrument  charging  the 
same  upon  the  local  rate ;  and  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  certifying  any  loan  to  be  required,  or  appointing  a  person  to 
perform  the  duty  of  a  defaulting  local  authority,  sliall  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  forty-ninth  section  of 
"The  Sanitary  Act,  1866,"  and  of  any  other  enactment  relating 
thereto,  have  been  duly  complied  with,  and  that  the  person  appointed 
to  perform  the  duty  of  the  defaulting  local  authority  has  been  duly 
appointed. 

6.  Any  principal  money  or  interest  for  the  time  being  due  in  respect 
of  any  loan  under  this  act  made  for  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred 
or  to  be  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  defaulting  local 
authority  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  debt  due  from  such  authority,  and,  in 
addition  to  any  other  remedies,  may  be  enforced  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  debt  due  from  a  defaulting  authority  may  be  enforced  in  pur- 
suance of  the  said  eighth  section  of  "  The  Sanitary  Act,  1868." 

7.  If  the  amount  of  any  loan  raised  for  defraying  the  expenses 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a 
defaulting  local  authority  is  not  wholly  expended  in  defraying  such 
expenses,  the  overplus  (if  any),  the  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  a  cer- 
tiiicate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  shall  be  paid  to  or  to  the  order  of 
the  defaulting  authority. 

8.  The  said  Secretary  of  State  a  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  order 
under  his  hand,  change  the  person  appointed  by  him  to  perform  the 
duty  of  a  defaulting  local  authority. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  States  may  make  order  for  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  all  inquiries  or  proceedings  directed  by  him  in  pursuance  of 
"  The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,"  the  Sanitary  Acts,  1866,  1868, 

,  the  Sewage  Utilization  Acts,  1865,  1867,  or  any  of  such  acts,  and  as 
'  to  the  parties  by  whom  or  the  rates  out  of  which  such  costs  shall  be  borae 
and  such  orders  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  orders  for  costs 
of  appeals  under  the  eighty-first  section  of  "The  Local  Government 
Act,  1858." 

10.  "Expenses"  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  include  all  sums 
payable  by  or  by  the  order  of  the  Secretai-y  of  State, a  or  the  person 
appointed  by  him,  on  the  occasion  of  a  default  being  made  by  any 
local  authority  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  in  relation  to  sanitary 
matters. 


a  Now  Local  Goverument  Board 


Burial  A  ci,  1856. 
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AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE 
BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD  IN  IRELAND. 
19  &  20  Vic,  Cap.  98, 

[2gth  July,  1856.] 

I.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Burial  Grounds  {Ireland)  Kzt,  3^^^,^^;^;^ 

2  In  this  act  the  following  words  and  expressions  shall  have  the  interpretation 
several  meanings  hereby  assigned  to  them,  unless  there  be  somethmg  m  of  terms, 
the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construction— that  is  to  say, 
"  Lord  Lieutenant"  a  shall  mean  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  or 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  thereof ;  "  Council"  shall  mean  her 
Majesty's  Privy  CoMiicilam.  Ireland  ;  ' '  Borough"  shall  mean  any  borough 
or  town  corporate  in  Ireland,  or  any  town  in  which  a  board  of  muni- 
cipal commissioners  shall  have  been  elected  under  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter 
one    hundred  and  eight,   or  in  which  town  commissioners  shall 
have  been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  ninth  year  of 
King  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  eighty-two,  or  an  act  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  years  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  three,  or  any  act  amending  the  same  ;  "  Town  Council"  shall  mean 
the  town  council  of  the  borough,  or  where  there  is  no  town  council,  the 
board  of  municipal  commissioners,  or  the  town  commissioners  acting  for 
the  borough  or  town;  "  the  Borough  Fund"  shall  be  held  to  include 
"the  Town  Fund;"  "Parish"  shall  extend  to  any  extra-parochial 
precinct  or  place  ;  "  Ratepayers"  shall  mean  the  persons  for  the  time 
being  assessed  to  and  paying  rates,  or  liable  to  be  rated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act ;  "  Town  Clerk"  shall  mean  the  town  clerk  of  the 
borough,  or,  where  there  is  no  town  clerk,  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
municipal' commissioners,  or  of  the  town  commissioners  acting  for  the 
borough  or  town. 

3  In  the  execution  of  this  act  in  poor  law  unions,  or  any  portion  Burial  Boards 
thereof  not  within  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  any  borough  as  defined  by  =*Xexecution 
this  act,  "  Burial  Board"  shall  be  held  to  signify  the  board  of  guardians 
lor  the  relief  of  the  poor  within  any  such  poor  law  union  or  portion 
thereof,  and  the  manner  of  holding  and  transacting  business  at  meetings 
of  such  burial  boards  shall  be  similar  to  the  manner  in  use  in  respect  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  within  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  any 
borough,  the  town  council  of  the  borough  shall  be  held  to  be  the  burial 
board  of  such  borough. 

4.  The  board  of  guardians  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  shall,  in  carrying  ggard  of  Guar- 
into  execution  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  cHanstobe 
control  of  the  commissioners (5  appointed  for  administering  the  law  for  subject  to  Poor 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in /r^W.  ^one?s°°""'" 

5.  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  m  Council,  upon  RepVesenta- 
representation  duly  made  to  him,  that  for  the  protection  of  the  public  tion  duly  made 
health  the  opening  of  any  new  burial  ground  in  any  city  or  town  or  to  him,  Lord 
within  any  other  limits  in  Ireland,  save  with  the  approval  of  the  Lord  council  may'' 
Lieutenant,  b  should  be  prohibited,  or  that  burials  in  any  city  or  town  or  restrain  the 
within  any  other  limits,  or  in  any  burial  grounds  or  places  of  burial,  opening  of  new 

burial  grounds, 
and  order  dis- 

a  The  Powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  have  been  transferred  continuance  of 
to  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Board  by  35  and  3«  Vict.,  c.  C9,  and  37  &  38  burials  in 
Vic,  c.  93.  specified  places. 

6  Now  Local  Government  Board.  30  &  3C  Vict.,  c.  fi9. 
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should  be  wholly  discontinued,  or  should  be  discontinued  subject  to  any 
exception  or  qualification,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant.^  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  to  order 
that  no  new  burial  ground  shall  be  opened  in  any  city  or  town,  or  within 
such  limits,  without  such  previous  approval,  or  (as  the  case  may  require) 
that  alter  a  time  mentioned  in  the  order  burials  in  such  city  or  town  or 
withm  such  limits,  or  in  such  burial  grounds  or  places  of  burial,  shall  be 
discontinued  wholly,  or  subject  to  any  exceptions  or  qualifications 
mentioned  in  such  orders,  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances- 
may  require :  provided  always,  that  notice  of  such  representation, 
and  of  the  time  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  Lieutenants  to  order  the 
same  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Privy  Council,  shall  be 
published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  and  shall  be  affixed  on  the  doors  of 
the  churches  or  chapels  of  or  on  some  other  conspicuous  places  within 
the  parishes  affected  by  such  representation,  one  month  before  such 
representation  is  so  considered. 

6.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenants  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Privy  Council,  a  to  postpone  the  time  appointed  by  any  order  in 
Council  for  the  discontinuance  of  burials,  or  otherwise  to  vary  any  order 
in  Council  made  under  this  act  (whether  the  time  thereby  appointed  for 
the  discontinuance  of  burials  thereunder  or  other  operation  of  such 
order  shall  or  shall  not  have  aiuived)  as  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants  in 
Council  shall  seem  fit;  and  every  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  in 
Council  made  for  varying  any  order  previously  made  under  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  valid  and  effectual  in  law. 

7.  No  such  order  in  Council  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  extend 
to  any  burial  ground  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  used  solely  for  the 
burial  of  the  bodies  of  such  people,  unless  the  same  shall  be  expressly 
mentioned  in  such  order  ;  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the 
burial  in  any  such  burial  ground  in  which  for  the  time  being  interment 
is  not  required  to  be  discontinued  of  the  bodies  of  such  people. 

8.  [Exempts  Peter-street  and  Merrion-row  (Dublin)  burial  grounds.] 

9.  If  any  person  after  the  time  mentioned  in  any  order  in  Council 
under  this  act  for  the  discontinuance  of  burials  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  bury  any  body,  or  in  anywise  act  or  assist  in  the  burial  of  any 
body,  in  or  under  any  church,  chapel,  churchyard,  burial  ground  or 
place  of  burial,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  the  limits  in 
which  burials  have  by  such  order  been  ordered  to  be  disconiinued,  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  any  such  order,  every  person  so  offending 
shall,  upon  summary  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds. 

10.  Provided  always,  that,  notwithstanding  any  such  order  in  Council, 
where,  by  virtue  of  any  faculty  legally  granted,  or  by  usage  or  other- 
wise, there  is  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act  any  usage  or  right 
of  interment  in  or  under  any  church  or  chapel  affected  by  such  order, 
or  in  any  vault  of  any  such  church  or  chapel,  or  of  any  churchyard  or 
burial  ground  affected  by  such  order,  and  where  any  exclusive  right  of 
interment  in  any  such  burial  ground  has  been  purchased  or  acquired 
before  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenants 
from  time  to  time,  on  application  being  made  to  him,  and  on  being 
satisfied  that  the  exercise  of  such  right  shall  not  be  injurious  to  health, 
to  grant  a  licence  for  the  exercise  of  such  right,  during  such  time  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  s  may 
think  fit ;  but  such  licence  shall  not  prejudice  or  in  anywise  affect  the 
authority  of  the  ordinary  or  of  any  other  person  who  if  this  act  had 
not  been  passed  might  have  prohibited  or  controlled  interment  under 
such  right,  nor  dispense  with  any  consent  which  would  have  been 
required  under  such  right,  nor  otherwise  give  to  such  right  any  greater 
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force  or  effect  than  the  same  would  have  had  if  this  act  had  not  been 
passed. 

11.  Where  by  any  such  order  in  Council  it  is  ordered  that  no  new  New  burial 
burial  ground  shall  be  opened  in  any  cit/  or  town  or  within  any  limits  ge°op" 

in  such  order  mentioned,  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Lord  traiy  to  order 
Lieutenant,  a  no  new  burial  ground  or  cemetery  (parochial  or  non- in  Council, 
parochial)  shall  be  provided  and  used  in  such  city  or  town  or  withm 
such  limits  without  such  previous  approval. 

12.  Where  by  usage  or  otherwise  any  grave,  vault,  or  place  of  inter-  *° 
ir.ent  in  any  burial  ground  or  cemetery  has  been  the  burymg  place  of  private  grave 
and  used  as  such  by  any  family,  no  corpse  of  any  person  not  having  without  con- 
been  a  member  of  such  family  shall  be  buried  in  such  grave,  vault,  or  sent, 
place  of  interment  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  some  immediate 

relative  of  the  member  of  such  family  last  interred  therein  ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  knowingly  act  or  assist  in  any  burial  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  clause,  every  such  person  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  con- 
viction before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  at  petty  sessions,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  ;  and  upon  any  complaint  made  under 
this  clause  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  at  petty  sessions  to  make 
such  order  for  the  exhumation  and  re-interment  of  such  corpse  so  buried 
as  to  such  justices  shall  seem  fit. 

13.  No  animal  of  any  description  shall  be  allowed  to  graze  or  to  be  ^^^^e 
within  the  limits  of  any  burial  ground  having  a  sufficient  fence  ;  and  it  burial  places, 
shall  be  lawful  to  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  at  petty  sessions  to 

order  the  owners  of  any  animal  or  animals  so  found  within  such  burial 
ground  to  pay  as  a  fine  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and  not  less 
than  one  shilling  for  each  animal  so  found  as  aforesaid,  and  to  levy  and 
dispose  of  said  fine  in  the  same  manner  as  fines  for  trespass  of  cattle 
are  now  levied  and  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  at  pre- 
sent in  force  in  Ireland.  ■  .  ... 

14.  Although  no  burial  ground  has  been  closed  by  order  in  Council,  a  ^t'^°"g^^yerg 
the  clerk  of  the  union  in  which  any  city,  town,  or  place  is  situate,  not  q,.  members  of 
being  within  the  limits  of  a  borough,  and  the  town  clerk  of  any  burial  board, 
borough,  shall,  upon  the  requisition  in  writing  of  ten  or  more  persons  meeting  of  board 
assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  such  city,  town,  or  place,  or  liable  ™  |Jete?"rine 

to  the  payment  of  borough  rate  in  such  borough  respectively,  or  upon  whether  burial 
the  requisition  in  writing  of  any  two  or  more  members  of  the  burial  gi-ound  shall  be 
board  of  such  union  or  borough  respectively,  convene  a  special  meeting  provided, 
of  the  burial  board  of  such  union  or  borough,  for  determining  whether 
a  burial  ground  shall  be  provided  under  this  act  for  such  city,  town,  or 
place,  or  for  such  borough  respectively  ;  and  if  a  majority  of  such 
meeting  shall  resolve  that  a  burial  ground  shall  be  provided  under  this 
act  for  such  city,  town,  or  place,  or  borough  respectively,  such  new 
burial  ground  shall  be  provided  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an  old  burial- 
ground  had  been  closed  by  order  in  Council. 

15.  Whenever  any  burial  ground  shall  have  been  closed  in  any  city,  When  burial 
own,  or  place,  or  in  any  borough  respectively,  by  order  in  Council,  the  f[o"g"''bv  Order 
burial  board  may,  if  it  shall  seem  necessary  or  expedient,  forthwith  ;„  council, 
proceed  to  provide  a  suitable  and  convenient  burial  ground  for  such  city,  board  to  pro- 
town,  or  place,  or  borough  respectively,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  vMe  suitable 
facilitating  interments  therein,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.       _  ^' 

16.  Any  burial  ground  may  be  provided  under  this  act,  either  within  Consent  of 

or  without  the  limits  of  the  city  or  town  or  borough  for  which  the  same  owners  of  houses 
is  provided,  and  in  case  any  burial  ground  to  be  so  provided  for  any  ''J.g,^,!',,|;'"^her9 
city,  town,  or  borough  shall  be  situate  without   the  limits  of  such  necj^^gjary. 
city,  town,  or  borough,  the  same  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 
considered  as  if  the  same  was  within  such  limits  ;  Init  no  ground  not 
already  used  as  or  appropriated  for  a  cemetery  shall  be  appropriated  as 
a  burial  ground,  or  as  an  addition  to  a  burial  ground,  under  this  act, 
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nearerthanone  hundred  yards  to  any  dwelling-house,  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  owner,  lessee,  and  occupier  of  such  dwelling-house. 

17.  For  the  providing  such  burial  ground,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
burial  board  to  contract  for  and  purchase  or  take  any  lands  and  buildings 
thereon,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  burial  ground,  or  for  making 
additions  to  any  burial  ground  to  be  formed  or  purchased  under  this  act, 
as  such  board  may  think  fit,  or  to  purchase  from  any  company  or  persons 
entitled  thereto  any  cemetery  or  cemeteries,  or  part  or  parts  thereof, 
subject  to  the  rights  in  vaults  and  graves  and  other  subsisting  rights 
which  may  have  been  previously  granted  therein  :  provided  always,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  board,  in  lieu  of  providing  any  such  burial 
ground,  to  contract  with  any  such  company  or  persons  entitled  as 
aforesaid  for  the  interment  in  such  cemetery  or  cemeteries,  and  either 
in  any  allotted  part  of  such  cemetery  or  cemeteries,  or  otherwise,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  the  burial  board  may  think  fit,  of  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  would  have  had  rights  of  interment  in  the  burial  grounds 
of  such  parish  or  place. 

18.  TheLands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845, a  except  the  provisions 
of  that  act  "  with  respect  to  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  affording 
access  to  the  special  act  by  all  parties  interested,"  and  "  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement,"  shall  be 
incoiporated  with  this  act ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  expression 
"  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,"  wherever  used  in  the  said  act, 
shall  mean  any  burial  board  under  this  act  :  provided  always,  that  the 
provisions  in  the  said  act  "  with  respect  to  lands  acquired  by  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  under  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  special 
act,  or  any  act  incorporated  therewith,  but  which  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  purposes  thereof,"  shall  be  held  to  apply  only  to  such  lands  in 
which  no  burial  shall  have  taken  place,  and  such  provisions  shall  not  be 
restricted  in  operation  to  any  fixed  period  after  the  purchase  of  such 
lands. 

19.  Where  any  burial  ground  shall  be  closed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  a  new  burial  ground  provided  in  place  thereof,  the  whole 
burthen  upon  and  liabilities  attaching  to  the  burial  ground  so  closed 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  become  burthens  upon  the  burial  ground 
provided  in  place  thereof,  and  the  revenues  of  the  new  burial  ground 
shall  be  liable  for  the  same  in  like  manner  as  the  revenues  of  the  burial 
ground  so  closed  were  liable. 

20.  The  general  management,  regulation,  and  control  of  the  burial 
grounds  provided  under  this  act  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  the  regulations  to  be  made  thereunder,  be  vested  in  and  exercised 
by  the  respective  burial  boards  providing  the  same  :  provided  always 
that  any  question  which  shall  arise  touching  the  fitness  of  any  monu- 
mental inscription  placed  or  proposed  to  be  placed  in  any  part  or  portion 
of  such  grounds  shall  be  determined  by  the  proper  ministers  of  the 
religious  denomination  to  which  such  part  or  portion  shall  have  been 
allotted  :  provided  also,  that  at  the  burials  of  the  bodies  of  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  Englatid  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination,  burial  service  according 
to  the  respective  rites  of  such  church  or  denomination  may  be  performed 
or  celebrated  by  the  proper  ministers  of  such  church  or  denomination. 

21.  Any  burial  board,  under  such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  they 
think  proper,  may  sell  the  exclusive  right  of  burial,  either  in  perpetuity 
or  for  a  limited  period,  in  such  parts  of  any  burial  ground  provided  by 
such  board  as  may  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  also  the  right 
of  constructing  any  chapel,  vault,  or  place  of  burial,  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  burial  therein,  m  perpetuity  or  for  a  limited  period,  and  also  the 
right  of  erecting  and  placing  any  monument,  gravestone,  tablet,  or 
monumental  inscription  in  such  burial  ground,  subject  to  the  provisions 
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hereinbefore  contained  :  provided  always,  that  such  exclusive  rights 
shall  not  extend  in  all  to  a  space  of  one  half  of  such  burial  ground. 

22.  Any  burial  board  may  make  such  arrangements  as  they  may  from  Boards  may- 
time  to  time  think  fit  for  regulating  and  facilitating  tlie  conveyance  of  JfJ^'^?  arrange- 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  from  the  place  of  death  to  any  burial  ground  J^ciiitati'ng  the 
which  shall  be  provided  under  this  act,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  conveyance  of 
act  and  the  regulations  to  be  made  thereunder  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  bodiea  to  burial 
for  any  of  the  aforesaid  cemetery  companies  from  whom  the  burial  erounds. 
board  shall  have  made  any  such  purchase,  or  with  whom  the  burial  board 

shall  have  made  any  such  contract  as  hereinbefore  provided,  to  under- 
take any  such  airangement,  and  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  regulations  aforesaid. 

23.  It  shall  be  lavvful  for  any  burial  board,  subject  to  the  provisions  Places  may  be 
of  this  act  and  the  regulations  to  be  made  thereunder,  to  hire,  take,  or  provided  for 
lease,  or  otherwise  to  provide  fit  and  proper  places  in  which  bodies  may  bo'a^s'until 
be  received  and  taken  care  of  previously  to  interment,  and  to  make  iuterment, 
arrangements  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  bodies  to  be  deposited 

therein ;  and  for  providing  such  places  such  boards  may  exercise  all  the 
powers  vested  in  them  under  this  act  for  providing  burial  grounds. 

24.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  a  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  from  time  •''^"c'^  ^jcu^ma^"* 
to  time  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  burial  }^al<eregulatioiis 
grounds  and  places  of  reception  of  bodies  previous  to  interment  vi^hich  as  to  burial 
may  be  provided  under  this  act  as  may  seem  proper  for  the  protection  grounds,  &o. 

of  the  public  health  and  the  maintenance  of  public  decency,  and  for  the 
proper  registry  of  interments,  and  to  provide  (or  the  imposition  and  re- 
covery of  penalties  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  for  each  offence  for  the 
breach  or  non-observance  of  such  regulations  ;  and  the  burial  boards, 
and  aU  other  persons  having  the  care  of  such  burial  grounds  and  places 
for  the  reception  of  bodies,  shall  conform  to  and  obey  such  regulations. 

25.  Nofuneral  procession,  or  carriage  in  such  procession,  and  no  foot  Exemption  of 
passenger  shall,  while  going  to  or  returning  from  the  place  of  interment  tou''''^  ^^'""^ 
on  the  occasion  of  any  interment,  be  liable  to  any  toll  or  pontage. 

26.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  burial  board  to  enclose,  lay  out,  and  B^ard  may  lay 
embellish  any  burial  ground  provided  by  such  board,  in  such  manner  as  out  and  embel- 
may  be  fitting  or  proper  :  Provided  always,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  lish  burial 
burial  board  shall  provide  a  new  burial  ground  under  this  act  it  shall  g''0'i°^- 

be  lawful  for  such  burial  board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  a  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, to  divide  such  new  burial  ground  or  some  part  thereof  into  certain 
parts  and  proportions,  to  be  allotted  in  such  manner  as  to  the  aLord 
Lieutenant  shall  seem  fit,  for  the  burial  of  the  members  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination  ;  and  each  such  allotment  shall,  as  the  case  may 
require,  be  consecrated  according  to  the  rites  and  by  the  proper 
ministers  of  the  respective  religious  denominations  for  which  each  such 
allotment  is  so  set  apart. 

27.  Every  burial  board  under  this  act  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Board  to  fix 
the  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  fix  and  receive  such  fees  and  payments  in  respect  i5ftennen1i^*in 
of  interments  in  any  burial  ground  provided  by  such  board  as  they  shall  buriaTgrouuds. 
think  fit,  and  from  lime  to  time  revise  and  alter  such  fees  and  payments  ; 

and  a  table  showing  such  fees  and  payments  shall  be  printed  and 
published,  and  shall  be  affixed  and  at  all  times  continued  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  such  burial  ground. 

28.  Minutes  of  all  proceedings  of  the  burial  board  under  this  act.  Minutes  of 
with  the  names  of  the  members  who  attend  each  meeting,  shall  be  kept;  r™ceedings  of 
and  the  burial  board  shall  provide  and  keep  books  in  which  shall  be  entered^ina 
entered  true  and  regular  accounts  of  all  sums  of  money  received  and  book, 

paid  for  or  on  account  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  of  all  liabilities 
incurred  by  them  for  such  purposes,  and  of  the  several  purposes  for 
which  such  sums  of  money  are  paid  and  such  liabilities  incurred  ;  and 
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Board  to  keep 
accounts  wliich 
shall  be  open  to 
inspection. 


Board  may 
appoint  and 
remove  ofBccrs, 


Register  of 
burials  to  he 
kept  in  every 


Public  Works 
Loan  Commis- 
sioners may 
advance  money 
for  llii!  purpiises 
of  this  Act. 


all  such  books  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  the  examina- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  burial  board  and  ratepayer,  without  fee, 
and  they  may  take  copies  of  or  extracts  from  such  books,  or  any  part 
thereof,  without  paying  for  tlie  same. 

29.  The  burial  board  may  appoint  and  may  remove  at  pleasure  a 
clerk  and  .such  other  officers  and  servants  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
business  of  the  board  in  respect  of  or  for  the  purposes  of  their  burial 
ground,  and  may  appoint  reasonable  salaries,  wages,  and  allowances  for 
such  clerk,  officers,  and  servants  ;  and,  when  necessary,  may  hire  a 
sufficient  office  for  transacting  the  business  of  such  burial  board  ;  and 
the  provisions  and  clauses  of  the  Commissioners'  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
with  respect  to  the  "  appointment  and  accountability  of  the  officers  of 
the  commissioners,"  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  varied  by  or 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  incorporated  therewith  ; 
and  the  commissioners  in  the  said  act  shall  signify  the  "burial  board" 
under  this  act. 

30.  All  burials  within  any  bui-ial  ground  provided  under  this  act 
shall  be  registered  in  a  register  book  to  be  provided  by  the  burial  board 

ground  provided  providing  such  ground,  and  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and  such  register 
under  this  Act.  book  shall  be  so  kept  by  some  officer  appointed  by  the  said  board  to  do 
that  duty ;  and  in  such  register  book  shall  be  distinguished  in  what 
parts  of  the  burial  ground  the  several  bodies  (the  burials  of  which  are 
entered  in  such  register  book)  are  buried,  and  such  register  book,  or 
copies  or  extracts  thereof,  or  purporting  to  be  copies  or  extracts  thereof, 
shall  be  received  in  all  courts  as  evidence  of  the  burials  entered  therein. 

31.  The  commissioners  for  carrying  into  execution  an  act  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  year  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  twenty-three, 
intituled  An  Act  to  Authorize  for  a  Further  Period  the  Advance  of  Money 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  a  Limited  Amount,  for  carrying  on 
Public  ]Vorks  and  Fisheries  and  Employment  of  the  Pom;  and  any  act 
or  acts  amending  the  same,  may  from  time  to  time,  if  they  shall  so  think 
fit,  make  to  the  burial  board  of  any  borough  or  place  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  any  loan,  under  the  provisions  of  the  recited  act  or  the  several 
acts  therein  recited  or  referred  to,  upon  security  of  the  assessments  lor 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  union,  or  the  borough  fund,  or  rates  in  this 
act  mentioned. 

^  -  ,  ,  , ,  32.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  execu- 
te be  defrayed  by  ,•  f.l-.  -  I  AC  1 
a  separate  rate.  °'  P^yi"S  ^"7  money  borrowed  for  such  purpose,  or  any 
interest  thereon,  the  guardians  of  every  union  who  shall  be  appointed  the 
burial  board  of  such  union  or  any  part  thereof,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  levy  such  rates  as  may  be 
necessary  on  every  occupier  of  rateable  hereditaments  in  or  arising  within 
such  union  or  any  part  thereof,  not  being  vv'ithin  the  boundaries  or  limits 
of  any  borough  as  defined  by  this  act  ;  and  all  rates  so  made  imder  this 
act  by  the  guardians  of  such  union  shall  be  applotted,  assessed,  and  levied 
on  such  union,  or  on  such  electoral  division  situate  in  such  union,  and 
wholly  or  partly  on  the  parishes  for  which  any  new  burial  ground  shall 
have  been  provided  under  this  act,  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for 
Ireland  shall  by  any  order  in  that  behalf  direct,  and  shall  be  applotted, 
assessed,  and  levied  as  if  the  sums  so  payable  were  sums  to  be  applotted, 
assessed,  and  levied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland ;  and  all  moneys  borrowed 
by  the  guardians  of  such  unions  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  or  any 
interest  thereon,  shall  be  secuied  upon  the  rates  authorized  to  be  made 
by  the  guardians  of  such  union  by  this  act ;  and  any  money  required  to 
be  raised  in  any  borough  cr  town  in  which  a  board  of  municipal  com- 
missioners shall  have  been  elected,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  for 
defraying  such  expense,  or  paying  any  money  borrowed  under  this'act 
by  the  council  of  such  borough,  or  the  municipal  commissioners  or  town 
commissioners  of  such  town,  or  any  interest  thereon,  by  means  of  a  rate 
levied  in  such  borough  or  town,  shall  be  raised  by  a  separate  rate  to  be 
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levied  wthin  such  borough  or  town  ;  and  the  council  of  such  borough 
and  the  municipal  commissioners  of  such  town  shall  have  all  such  powers 
for  mailing  and  levying  such  rate  respectively,  and  all  provisions  shall 
be  applicable  in  respect  thereof,  as  in  the  case  of  any  borough  rate  or 
improvement  rate  authorized  to  be  made  therein  under  the  provisions  of 
the  respective  acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  council  of  such 
borough  or  the  municipal  commissioners  of  such  town  are  constituted  : 
provided  always,  that  such  rates  shall  be  levied  wholly  or  partly  in  the 
parishes  within  such  borough  or  town  for  which  any  new  bunal  ground 
shall  have  been  provided  under  this  act  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  shall  by  any  order  in  that  behalf  direct ;  and  provided  also,  that 
when  the  amount  of  the  rates  to  be  assessed  by  the  council  of  such 
borough  or  the  municipal  commissioners  or  town  commissioners  of  such 
town  are  limited  by  law  to  a  certain  rateable  amount,  such  limitation 
shall  not  apply  or  extend  to  expenses  incurred  for  carrying  this  act  into 
execution  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  council  of  such  borough  or  the 
municipal  commissioners  or  town' commissioners  of  such  town  to  charge 
the  expenses  under  this  act  in  addition  to  the  other  borough  or  town 
rates  respectively  ;  and  all  moneys  borrowed  by  the  said  council  or  the 
said  commissioners  under  this  act,  or  any  interest  thereon,  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  rates  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the  said  council  or 
commissioners  respectively  by  this  act.  _  Omrdi  ms  or 

33.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guardians  of  any  union  or  the  council  of  g^'^^^, 
any  borough  to  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  any  land  belonging  appropriate 

to  the  board  of  guardians  of  such  union  or  to  the  body  corporate  of  such  lands  for  pur-  . 

borough  respectively,  or  vested  in  any  feoffees,  trustees,  or  others  for  Poses  ot  Act. 

the  general  benefit  of  the  union  or  borough  respectively,  or  any  specific 

charity  :  provided  always,  that  when  any  land  so  appropriated  shall  be 

subject  to  any  charitable  use,  such  land  shall  be  taken  on  such  conditions 

only  as  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  over 

charitable  trusts,  shall  appoint  and  direct. 

34.  [Vests  a  cemetery  in  county  of  Waterford  in  board  of  guardians.] 

35.  The  provisions  of  "The  Cemeteries  Clauses  Act,  1847,"  with  Certain  pro- 
respect  to  the  protection  of  the  cemetery,  shall  be  incorporated  with  li'vu:'   c  65^ 
this  act,  and  be  applicable  to  any  burial  ground  provided  under  this  act ;  incorporat'ea  ' 
and  the  words  "the  company"   in    "The  Cemeteries  Clauses  Act,  witli  tliis  Act. 
1847,"  shall  signify  the  "burial  board"  under  this  act :  provided  ^always 

that  every  penalty  imposed  under  and  by  virtue  ot  this  act  shall  be 
enforced,  recovered,  and  appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,"  except  when  the  act  or  offence 
in  respect  of  which  such  penalty  shall  have  been  incurred  shall  have  been 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  police  district  of 
Dublin  metropolis,  in  which  case  such  penalty  shall  be  enforced  and 
recovered  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  relating  to  such  police  dis- 
tricts.   ^,  r  ^1     Burial  Boards 

36.  Every  burial  board  under  this  act  may,  with  the  consent  ot  the  ^^y  bui-row 
Lord  Lieutenant,  a  borrow  any  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  such  sum  money  for  laying 
as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  sanction  and  appoint,  required  for  providing,  ""^J^^Jj^j '"•^j. 
laying  out,  and  embellishing  any  burial  ground  under  this  act,  or  any  ^{°,i.l!e'same  on 
such  purposes,  and  may  charge  the  future  assessments  or  rates  respectively  rates" to  be  levied 
under  this  act  with  the  payment  of  such  money,  and  interest  thereon,  under  tliis  Act. 
not  exceeding  six  per  cent. ;  provided  that  there  shall  be  paid  in  every 

year,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  and  unpaid,  not 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  principal  .'-.um  borrowed,  until  the  whole 
is  discharged. 

37.  Any  burial  board  acting  under  this  act  may,  if  they  think  fit,  Money  may  be 
borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  off  and  discharge  any  security  or  securities,  off  securities'^ 
and  secure  the  repayment  of  the  money  so  borrowed  and  the  interest 

to  be  paid  thereon,  in  like  manner  as  other  moneys  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  by  such  burial  board  under  this  act. 
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Assessment  to 
local  rates  not  to 
be  increiised 
after  purchase 
for  the  purposes 
of  this  or  auy 
former  Act. 

Burial  Board 
may  let  land  not 
required  for 
burials. 


Burial  Board  to 
keep  in  order 
closed  burial 
grounds,  &c. 


Not  to  apply 
to  private 
mausoleums. 


38.  No  land  already  or  hereafter  to  be  purchased  or  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  a  burial  ground  (with  or 
without  any  building  erected  or  to  be  erected  thereon),  shall,  while  used 
for  such  purposes,  be  assessed  to  any  county,  parochial,  or  other  local 
rates  at  a  higher  value  or  more  improved  rent  than  the  value  or  rent  at 
which  the  same  was  assessed  at  the  time  of  such  purchase  or  acquisition. 

39.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  burial  board,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.^  and  subject  to  regulations  approved  of  by  him,  to  let 
any  land  purchased  by  and  invested  in  them  under  this  act,  and  which 
has  not  been  consecrated,  and  in  which  no  body  has  been  at  any  time 
interred,  and  which  is  not  for  the  time  being  required  for  the  purposes 
of  a  burial  ground,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  such  board  may 
see  fit,  but  so,  nevertheless,  that  power  shall  be  reserved  to  such  board 
to  resume  any  such  land  which  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said upon  giving  six  months  notice. 

40.  In  every  case  in  which  any  order  in  council  has  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  issued  for  the  discontinuance  of  burials  in  any  churchyard 
or  burial  ground,  the  burial  board  shall  maintain  such  churchyard  or 
burial  ground  in  decent  order,  and  also  do  the  necessary  repair  of  the 
walls  and  other  fences  thereof;  and  the  costs  and  expenses  shall  be 
repaid  out  of  the  rates  by  this  act  authorised,  unless  there  shall  be  some 
other  fund  legally  chargeable  with  costs  and  expenses. 

41.  [Applies  only  to  Limerick  Cemetery.] 

42.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  private  and  ex- 
clusive family  mausoleum  or  burial  place  not  being  within  the  limits  of 
any  public  burial  ground. 


Approval'of 
Secretary  of 
State  to  appoint- 
ment of  burial, 
board. 


Act  to  be 
construed  with 
acts  in  schedule 
Short  title. 


BURIAL  GROUNDS  ACT,  1871. 
34  and  35  Vict.,  Cap.  33. 
An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  Burial  Acts. 

[2m  June,  1871.] 

1.  Where  the  approval  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State  to  the  appointment  of  a  burial  board  by  a  vestry  or  meeting 
in  the  nature  of  a  vestry  is  required  under  the  burial  acts,  such  vestry 
or  meeting  in  the  nature  of  a  vestry  shall  not,  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  appoint  such  board  until  a  resolution  of  such  vesiry  or  meeting, 
declaring  the  expediency  of  such  appointment,  has  been  passed,  and 
notice  thereof  sent  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  (J  and  the  same  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  approval  of  such  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  approval  of  the 
appointment  of  the  board. 

The  Secretary  of  State  before  giving  such  approval  may  require 
notice  of  such  resolution,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  particulars 
as  he  may  direct,  to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think 
sufficient  for  giving  notice  thereof  to  all  persons  interested. 

Provided  that  where  the  approval  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  has  been  given  before  the  passing  of  this  act  to 
the  appointment  of  any  burial  board,  that  approval  shall  be  valid 
whether  it  has  been  given  before  or  after  the  date  of  such  appoint- 
ment. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  acts  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  to  this  act,  and  those  acts  and  this  act  may  be  cited  together 
as  the  Burial  Acts,  1852  to  1871,  c  and  each  of  them  may  be  cited  as 
the  Burial  Act  of  the  year  it  which  it  was  passed. 


a  Local  Government  Board  acts  instead  of  Council, 
b  In  Ireland  the  Locai  Government  Board. 
cMost  of  wbicli  are  not  applicable  to  Ireland. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  "  THE  COMMISSIONERS  CLAUSES  ACT, 
1847,"  10  Vic,  c.  16,  which  are  incorporated  with  The  Burial 
Grounds  {Ireland)  Act,  1856." 


And  with  respect  to  the  appointment  and  accountability  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commissioners,  be  it  enacted  as  follows  :  _  p^^^_. 

Sec.  65.  The  Coramissionersa  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  and  missioners  to 
employ  a  treasurer,  clerk,  collector,  assessor,  and  all  such  other  officers  appoint  Clerk 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of  this  and  the  special  acta  as  they  shall  '"^  "ther 
think  necessary  and  proper,  and  from  time  to  time  remove  any  of  such  remove  them 
officers,  and  appoint  others  in  the  room  of  such  as  shall  be  so  removed,  from  time  to 
or  as  may  die,  resign,  or  discontinue  their  offices,  and  may,  out  of  the  time, 
moneys  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  this  and  the  special  act,  pay 
such  salaries  and  allowances  to  the  said  officers  respectively  as  the 
commissionei  si  shall  think  reasonable.  ^     ^     ,    ^    r  Offices  of  Clerk 

66.  The  same  person  shall  not  be  appointed  to  the  office  both  of  and  Treasurer 
clerk  and  treasurer;  and  if  any  person  being  the  clerk,  or  the  partner  not  to  be  held  by 
of  such  clerk,  or  in  the  service  of  such  clerk  or  of  his  partner,  accept  the  same  person, 
the  office  of  treasurer— or  if  any  person  being  the  treasurer,  or  the 

partner  of  such  treasurer  or  in  the  service  of  such  treasurer,  or  of  his 
partner,  accept  the  office  of  clerk — he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  any  person  may  sue  for  such  penalty  by  action 
of  debt  or  on  the  case  in  any  of  the  superior  courts,  and  shall  on 
recovery  thereof  be  entitled  to  full  costs  of  suit. 

67.  Everv  officer  employed  by  the  commissioners  who  shall  exact  or  Offlcerjtaklng 
accept  on  account  of  anything  done  by  virtue  of  his  office,  or  in  relation  [jf^  J'^'lf^'J^^ 
to  the  matters  to  be  done  under  this  or  the  special  act,  any  fee  or  lose  his  office, 
reward  whatsoever,  other  than  the  salary  or  allowances  allowed  by  the  and  forfeit  £60. 
commissioners,  or  who  shall  be  in  anywise  concerned  or  interested  in 

any  bargain  or  contract  made  by  the  commissioners,  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  afterwards  employed  by  the  commissioners,  and  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  ;  and  any  person  may  sue  for  such  penalty  by 
action  of  debt  or  on  the  case  in  any  of  the  superior  courts,  and  shall 
on  recovery  thereof  be  entitled  to  full  costs  of  suit. 

68.  Before  any  person,  whether  treasurer,  collector,  or  other  officer  Security  to  be 
entrusted  by  the  commissioners  with  the  custody  or  control  of  moneys  otficere  eXusted 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  enter  upon  such  office,  the  commissioners  with  money, 
shall  take  sufficient  security  from  him  for  the  faithful  execution 

thereof. 

69.  Every  collector  appointed  or  employed  by  the  commissioners  by  Collectors  to  pay 
virtue  of  this  or  tlie  special  act  to  collect  any  rates  shall,  within  seven  ^^ith™ ""yea 
days  after  he  shall  have  received  any  moneys  on  account  of  any  such  days  to  the 
rates,  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  to  their  Treasurer, 
account ;  and  the  receipt  of  such  treasurer  for  the  moneys  so  paid  shall 

be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  the  collector;  and  every  such  collector 
shall,  in  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  direct, 
deliver  to  them  true  and  perfect  accounts  in  writing  under  his  hand 
of  all  moneys  received  by  him  and  of  all  moneys  paid  by  him  to  the 
said  treasurer  by  virtue  of  this  or  the  special  act,  and  also  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  have  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  any  rate  or 
money  owing  by  them,  with  a  statement  of  the  moneys  due  from  them 
respectively. 

a  The  words  "  Special  Act"  are  defined  by  the  2nd  section  to  mean  "  any  Act  with 
which  this  Act  shall  be  incorporated." 

6  See  sec.  29  of  the  Burial  Grounds  Act,  according  to  which  the  term  "  CommiJ- 
•ioners"  used  In  tbis  Act  is  to  signify  "  Burial  tioard"  under  that  Act. 
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Officers  to 
account. 


Snmmary 
rccoveiy  asainst 
parties  failing 
to  account. 


Officers  refusing 
to  malie  out 
account  and 
deliver  up 
documents,  die, 
may  be 
coramilted  to 
prison. 


Where  officer 
about  to 
abscond,  a 
warrant  may  be 
Isbueil  in  the 
first  instance. 


70.  Every  collector  and  other  officer  appointed  or  employed  by  the 
comiTiis.sioners  by  virtue  of  this  or  the  special  act  sball,  from  time  to 
time  when  required  by  the  commi.ssioners,  make  out  and  deliver  to 
them,  or  to  any  person  appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  a  true  and 
perfect  account  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  of  all  moneys  received  by 
him  on  behalf  of  the  commissioners;  and  such  account  shall  state  how 
and  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose  such  moneys  have  been  disposed  of ; 
and  together  with  such  account  such  officer  shall  deliver  the  vouchers 
and  receipts  for  such  payments;  and  every  such  officer  shall  pay  to 
the  commissioners,  or  to  any  person  appointed  by  them  to  receive  the 
same,  all  moneys  which  shall  appear  to  be  owing  from  him  upon  the 
balance  of  such  accounts. 

71.  If  any  such  collector  or  other  officer  fail  to  render  such  accounts 
as  aforesaid,  or  to  produce  and  deliver  up  all  the  vouciiers  and 
receipts  relating  to  the  same  in  his  possession  or  power,  or  to  pay  the 
balance  thereof  when  thereunto  required,  or  if  for  five  days  after  being 
thereunto  required  he  fail  to  deliver  up  to  the  commissioners,  or  to  any 
person  appointed  by  them  to  receive  the  same,  all  papers  and  writings, 
property,  effects,  matters,  and  things,  in  his  possession  or  power, 
relating  to  the  execution  of  this  or  the  special  act,  or  any  act  incor- 
porated therewith,  or  belonging  to  the  commissioners  then  on  com- 
plaint thereof  benig  made  to  a  justice,  or  to  the  sheriffa,  such  justice 
or  sheriff  shall  simmion  such  officer  to  appear  before  two  or  more 
justices,  or  before  such  sheriff,  according  as  the  summons  may  have 
been  issued  by  a  justice  or  by  the  sheriff,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  set 
forth  in  such  summons,  to  answer  such  charge  ;  and  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  such  officer,  or  upon  proof  that  such  summons  was  personally 
served  upon  him,  or  left  al  his  last  known  place  of  abode,  such  justices 
or  sheriff  may  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  a  summary  way.  and 
may  adjust  and  declare  the  balance  owing  by  such  officer;  and  if  it 
appear,  either  upon  confession  of  such  officer,  or  upon  evidence,  or 
upon  inspection  of  the  account,  that  any  moneys  of  the  commissioners 
are  in  the  hands  of  such  officer,  or  owing  by  him  to  the  commissioners, 
such  justices  or  sheriff  may  order  such  officer  to  pay  the  same,  and  if 
he  fail  to  pay  the  amount  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  or  sheriff 
to  grant  a  warrant  to  levy  the  same  by  distress,  or  by  poinding  and 
sale,  or  in  default  thereof  to  commit  the  offender  to  gaol,  there  to 
remain  without  bail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  unless 
the  same  be  sooner  paid. 

73.  If  any  such  officer  summoned  as  aforesaid  refuse  to  make  out 
such  account  in  writing,  or  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  justices  or 
sheriff  the  several  vouchers  and  receipts  relating  thereto,  or  to  deliver 
up  any  books,  papers,  or  writings,  property,  efiects,  matters,  or  things 
in  his  possession  or  power  belonging  to  the  commissioners,  such 
justices  or  sheriff  may  commit  such  offender  to  gaol,  there  to  remain 
until  he  shall  have  delivered  up  all  the  vouchers  and  receipts  in  his 
possession  or  power  relating  to  such  accounts,  and  all  the  books, 
papers,  writings,  property,  effects,  matters,  and  things,  in  his  posses- 
sion or  power,  belonging  to  the  commissioners. 

73.  Provided  always,  that  if  any  commissioner,  or  other  person  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  commissioners,  shall  make  oath  that  he  has  good 
reason  to  believe,  n\m\\  grounds  to  be  stated  in  his  deposition, and  tliat 
he  does  believe,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  any  such  officer  as  aforesaid 
to  abscond,  the  justice  or  the  sheriff  before  whom  the  complauit  is 
made  may,  instead  of  issuing  his  summons,  issue  his  warrant  for 
bringing  such  officer  before  such  two  justices  as  afuresaid  if  the 
warrant  be  issued  by  a  justice,  or  before  such  sheriff  if  the  war- 
rant be  issued  by  him  ;  but  no  person  executing  such  warrant  shall 


a  The  Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  1847,  is  appUcaWe  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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keep  such  officer  in  custody  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  without 
brino-ino- him  hefore  some  justice  or  the  sheriff,  according  as  he  may 
be  simimoned  before  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  the  justice  or  sheriff 
before  whom  such  officer  may  be  brought  may  cither  discharge  such 
officer  ifhe  think  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  Ins  detention,  or 
order  such  officer  to  be  detained  in  custody  so  as  to  be  brought  before 
two  iusticesata  time  and  place  to  be  named  in  such  order,  unless 
such  officer  give  bail  to  the  satisf\iction  of  such  justice  for  his  appea,r-. 
ance  before  such  justices  to  answer  the  complaint  of  the  commis- 


7i.  No  such  proceeding  against  or  dealing  with  any  such  officer  as  p^^^^^^.^„^ 
aforesaid  shall  deprive  the  commissioners  ot  any  reraeay  wuicn  mey  jjg^jnst  otBcers 
might  otherwise  have  against  any  surety  of  such  officer.  not  to  discliargd 

°  °  '  sureties. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  OR 
DRINK  ACT,  i860. 
An  Act  for  preventmg  the  Adulterations  of  Articles  of  Food  or  Drink. 

I6i/i  August,  i860.] 
23  &  24  Victoria,  Cap.  84. 
Whereas  the  practice  of  adulterating  articles  of  food  and  drink  for 
sale,  in  fraud  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  great  hurt  of  their 
health,  requires  to  be  repressed  by  more  effectual  laws  than  those  which 
are  now  in  force  for  that  purpose  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen  s 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parhament 
assembled,  and  bv  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :— 

I    Everv  nerson  who  shall  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drmk  with  which,  Penalty  on 
to  the  knowledge  of  such  person,  any  ingredient     materi^al  injur^^^^^^^^^  Sclelo^ftol 
the  health  of  persons  eating  or  drinking  such  article  has  been  niixea.  j.  ^^.j^^j^  ^^^^^.^g 
and  everv  person  who  shall  sell  as  pure  or  unadulterated  any  article  ot  the  same  to  be 
food  or  drink  which  is  adulterated  or  not  pure,  shalHor  every  such  injurious  to 
offence  on  a  summary  conviction  of  the  same  before  two  justices  of  the  neaun. 
peace  at  Petty  Sessions  in  England,        in  Scotland  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Justice  of  the  Teace  Court,  or  before  the  sheriff  substi- 
tute of  the  county,  or  before  justices  at  Petty  Sessions  or  a  divisional  ■ 
justice  in  Ireland,  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds, 5 
together  wUh  such  costs  attending  such  conviction  as  to  the  said  jus-  As  to  subsequent 
tices  shall  seem  reasonable  ;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  alter-  offences, 
wards  commit  the  like  offence,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to 
cause  such  offender's  name,  place  of  abode,  and  offence  to  be  published, 
at  the  expense  of  such  offender,  in  such  newspaper  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  to  such  justices  shall  seem  desirable. 

a  For  definition  of  adulteration  and  mothocl  of  proceduro  in  relation  to  the 
aiiti-adulteratiou  acts,  sec  chapter  on  adulteration,  page  300. 

b  Penalties  increased  by  later  Act,  see  page  457. 
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2.  In  the  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof  the  Commissioners 
of  bewers  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  and  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  acting  in 
execution  of  the  Act  for  the  better  Local  Management  a  of  the  Metropolis, 
in  England  and  Ireland  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  every  County, 
and  the  Town  Council  of  every  Borough  having  a  separate  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  Scotland  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  at  their 
ordinary  meetings  for  counties,  and  Town  Councils  within  their  several 
jurisdictions,  may,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  respective  city,  districts, 
counties,  or  boroughs,  appoint  and  remove  one  or  more  persons  possess- 
ing competentmedical, chemical, and  microscopical  knowledge  as  analysts 
of  all  articles  of  food  and  drink  purchased  within  the  said  city,  metro- 
politan districts,  counties,  or  borough,  and  may  pay  to  such  analysts 
such  salary  or  allowances  as  they  may  think  fit  ;  hut  such  appointments 
and  removals  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  in  Great  Britain  to  the  ap- 
proval of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  in 
Ireland  to  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

3.  On  the  hearing  by  the  justices  of  any  complaint  under  this  act  in 
any  district,  county,  or  borough  wherein  any  analyst  shall  have  been 
appointed,  the  purchaser  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  justices 
that  the  seller  of  the  article  of  food  or  drink  alleged  to  be  adulterated, 
or  his  servants,  had  such  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  purchaser  to  have 
such  article  analysed,  and  also  such  opportunity  of  accompanying  the 
purchaser  to  an  analyst  appointed  by  this  act,  as  the  justices  shall  think 
reasonable,  in  order  to  secure  such  article  from  being  tampered  with  by 
the  purchaser,  b 

4.  Any  purchaser  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  in  any  district, 
county,  cit)',  or  borough  where  there  is  any  analyst  appointed  under  this 
act  shall  be  entitled,  on  payment  to  the  analyst  of  a  sum  not  less  than 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  nor  more  than  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  to 
have  any  such  article  analysed  by  any  analyst  who  may  be  appointed  for 
such  district,  county,  city,  or  borough,  and  to  receive  Irom  such  analyst 
a  certificate  of  the  result  of  his  analysis,  specifying  whether  in  his 
opinion  such  article  is  adulterated,  and  also  whether  it  is  so  adulterated 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  eating  or  drinking  the  same  ; 
and  such  certificate  duly  signed  by  such  analyst  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  sufficient  evidence  before  the  justices 
or  in  any  court  of  justice  of  the  matters  therein  certified,  and  the  sum 
so  directed  to  be  paid  for  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the 
costs. 

5.  The  justices  before  whom  any  complaint  may  be  made  under  this 
act  may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  any  article  of  food  or  drink  to  be 
examined  and  analysed  by  such  skilled  person  as  they  may  appoint  for 
that  purpose,  who  may  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  the  same  at  the 
hearing  of  the  case  ;  and  the  expense  thereof,  and  of  such  examination 
and  analysis,  if  not  paid  by  the  complainant  or  party  complained  against, 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  expenses  of  executing  this  act  ;  but  never- 
theless such  expense  may  be  ordered  by  such  justices  to  be  paid  by  the 
party  so  complaining  or  complained  against,  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

6.  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by 
this  act  by  any  justices  may  appeal  to  the  next  General  or  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace  which  shall  be  held  for  the  city,  county,  town,  or 
place  wherein  such  judgment  or  conviction  shall  have  been  made ;  or  in 
the  case  of  the  conviction  having  been  before  a  sheriff  substitute  in 
Scotland,  then  the  appeal  shall  be  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ;  pro- 
vided that  such  person  enter  into  a  recognizance  within  two  days  next 


a  Now  the  Grand  Juries,  35  &  86  Vict.,  c  74,  s.  6. 
6  This  section  is,  no  doubt,  virtually  iuperseded  by  35  &  36  Vic,  c  74,  s.  8. 


23  and  24  Vict.  c.  84. 
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after  such  conviction,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  to  try 
such  appeal,  and  to  be  forthcoming  to  abide  the  judgment  and  determi- 
nation of  the  court  at  such  General  or  Quarter  Sessions,  or  sheriff,  and 
to  pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  such  court  awarded ;  and  the  justices 
before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had  are  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  take  such  recognizance ;  and  the  court  at  such  General  or 
Quarter  Sessions,  or  sheriff,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  hear 
and  finally  determine  the  matter  of  every  such  appeal,  and  may  award 
such  costs  to  the  party  appealing  or  appealed  against  as  they  shall  think 

^"7^^If  any  such  conviction  or  judgment  or  order  of  forfeiture  shall  tl^^^^'^yahinlfi 
happen  to  be  made  within  six  days  before  any  General  or  Quarter  Ses- 

days  of  Quarter 

sions  of  the  Peace  shall  be  held  for  the  city,  county,  town,  or  place  Sessious,  time 
wherein  such  conviction  shall  have  been  made,  the  person  who  shall  ^"°^«<i 
think  himself  aggrieved  by  any  such  conviction  may,  on  entering  into  a  W  • 
recognizance  in  manner  and  for  the  purposes  before  directed,  be  at 
liberty  to  appeal  either  to  the  then  next  or  next  following  General  or 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  which  shall  be  held  for  any  such  city, 
county,  town,  or  place  wherein  any  such  conviction  shall  have  been 
made,  on  giving  six  days'  notice  to  the  complainant  of  his  intention  to 

£ipp63.1>  .     .  Persons  con- 

8.  Any  person  who  shall  have  been  convicted  by  any  justices  or  dieted  of  selling 
sheriff  substitute  of  any  oflFence  punishable  by  this  act,  in  respect  of  adulterated 
the  selling  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  which  shall  have  been  manu-  patented  article 
factured  according  to  any  process  patented  before  the  passing  of  this  ""^^ 
act,  either  by  the  patentee  or  owner  of  the  patent,  or  by  any  person  opinion  of 
carrying  on  his  business  or  otherwise  claiming  under  him  during  the  superior  court, 
continuance  of  such  patent,  may,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  General 

or  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  or  sheriff  of  the  county,  apply  in 
writing  within  five  days  after  such  conviction  to  the  justices  or  sheriff 
substitute,  to  state  and  sign  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  thereon,  in  like  manner  as  under  the  statute  of  the 
twentieth  and  twenty- first  years  of  her  Majesty,  chapter  forty- 
three,  he  might  have  applied  to  the  justices  to  state  and  sign  a  case, 
and  thereupon  all  such  proceedings  shall  take  place  upon  and  in  rela- 
tion to  such  application,  and  all  such  provisions  shall  be  applicable 
thereto  as  would  have  taken  place  upon  and  in  relation  thereto,  and 
been  applicable  thereto,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
act  ;  and  in  Scotland,  for  the  purposes  of  such  appeal,  the  justices  or 
sheriff  substitute  may  state  and  sign  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  in  like  manner  as  the  justices  in  England  and  Ireland  may 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  I,aw  under  the  said  act,  and 
the  Court  of  Session  shall  have  in  relation  thereto  the  like  powers  as 
the  Superior  Courts  have  under  the  said  act,  and  all  the  other  provisions 
of  the  said  act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  appeals. 

9.  In  England  the  provisions  in  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for 
England,  1855,  as  to  procedure,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
eleventh  and  twellth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled 
An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Performartce  of  the  Duties  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  of  Session  zuithin  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  sutnmary 
convictions  and  orders,  and  in  Scotland  the  ordinary  rules  regulating  the 
procedure  of  justices  of  the  peace,  so  far  as  the  same  are  respectively 
applicable,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  cases  arising  under  this  act  in 

England  ox  Scotland  ;  and  all  moneys  arising  from  penalties  under  this  Application  of 
act  in  any  county,  city,  district,  or  borough  where  there  are  analysts  Moneys, 
appointed  under  this  act  shall,  when  paid  or  recovered,  be  paid  in 
England  and  Ireland  to  the  vestry,  district  board,  commissioners, 
county  treasurer,  or  town  council  for  such  county,  city,  district,  or 
borough  respectively,  to  be  applied  for  the  general  purposes  of  such 
vestry,  district  board,  commissioners,  county,  city,  or  borough  respec- 
tively, and  to  the  collector  of  rogue  money  for  each  county  in  Scotland. 
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10.  All  proceedings  under  this  act  in  rreland  as  to  compelling  the 
appearance  of  any  such  person  or  of  any  witness,  and  as  to  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  of  such  complaints,  and  as  to  the  making  and 
executing  of  such  orders,  and  as  to  the  applications  of  fines,  amercia- 
ments, and  forfeited  recognizances  imposed  or  levied  under  this  act  at 
Petty  Sessions,  shall  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  provisions  of  "The 
Petty  Sessions  {Ireland)  Act,  1851,"  as  the  same  is  amended  by  "The 
Petty  Sessions  Clerk  {Ireland)  Act,  1858"  (when  the  case  shall  be 
heard  in  any  Petty  Sessions  district),  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  acts 
relating  to  the  Divisional  Police  Offices  (when  the  case  shall  be  heard 
in  the  Police  District  of  Dublin  Metropolis),  so  far  as  the  said  provisions 
shall  be  consislent  with  any  special  provisions  of  this  act  ;  and  when 
any  fine  or  penalty  is  imposed  at  any  of  the  Divisional  Police  Offices  of 
Dublin  metropolis,  or  by  the  justices  in  any  corporate  town,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  such  fines  and  penalties  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
same  purposes  and  appropriated  and  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
now  by  law  authorized  in  respect  of  fines  and  penalties  imposed  at  such 
Divisional  Police  Offices,  or  by  the  justices  in  any  such  corporate  town 
respectively. 

11.  In  l9-eland  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence 
punishable  by  this  act  may  appeal  to  the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
to  be  held  in  the  same  division  of  the  county  where  the  order  shall  be 
made  by  any  justice  or  justices  in  any  Petty  Sessions  district,  or  to  the 
recorder  at  his  next  Sessions  where  the  order  shall  be  made  by  the 
divisional  justices  in  the  Police  District  of  Dublin  metropolis,  or  to 
the  recorder  of  any  corporate  or  borough  town  when  the  older  shall 
be  made  by  any  justice  or  justices  in  such  corporate  or  borough 
town  (unless  when  any  such  Sessions  shall  commence  within  seven  days 
from  the  date  of  any  such  order,  in  which  case,  if  the  appellant  sees 
fit,  the  appeal  may  be  made  lo  the  next  succeeding  Sessions  to  be  held 
for  such  division  or  toWn) ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  decide  such  appeal, 
if  made  in  such  form  and  manner,  and  with  such  notices,  as  are  required 
by  the  Petty  Sessions  Acts  respectively  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  to 
appeals  against  orders  made  by  justices  at  Petty  Sessions  ;  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts  respectively  as  to  making 
appeals  and  as  to  executing  the  orders  made  on  appeal,  or  the  original 
orders  where  the  appeals  shall  not  be  duly  prosecuted,  shall  also  apply 
to  any  appeal  or  like  order  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

12.  The  expense  of  executing  this  act  shall  be  borne,  in  the  city  of 
London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  out  of  the  consolidated  rates  raised  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  city  of  Londoji  and  the  liberties 
thereof,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  out  of  any  rates  or  funds 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  act  for  the  better  local  management 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  counties  out  of  the  county  rate,  and  in 
boroughs  out  of  the  borough  fund,  or  out  of  the  rogue  money  in  counties 
in  Scotland. 

13.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  held  to  aiifect  the  power  of 
proceeding  by  indictment,  or  to  take  away  any  other  remedy  against 
any  offender  under  this  act. 

14.  In  the  construction  of  this  act  the  words  "  articles  of  food  or 
drink"  shall  (if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  subject  matter)  in- 
clude not  only  all  alimentary  substances,  whether  solids  or  liquids,  but 
also  all  eatables  or  drinkables  whatsoever,  not  being  medical  drugs  or 
articles  usually  taken  or  sold  as  medicines;  but  this  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  ordinary  reduction  of  the  strength  of  foreign, 
British,  or  colonial  spirits  by  persons  licensed  and  paying  duties  under 
the  excise. 

[See  amendment  to  the  above  act,  page  457,  et  seq.  Both  acts  are 
to  be  construed  as  one.] 
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AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  LAW  FOE  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK  AND 
OF  DRUGS. 

35  &  36  Vict.,  Cap.  74. 

[lot/t  August^  1872]. 

1.  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  admix,  and  every  person  who  shall  ^^^fngfjurious 
order  any  other  person  or  persons  to  admix  with  any  article  of  lood  or  jngreaients  with 
drink  any  injurious  or  poisonous  ingredient  or  material  to  adulterate  the  food,  and 
same  for  sale,  and  every  person  who  shall  wilfully  admix,  and  every  adulteration  of, 
person  who  shall  order  any  other  person  or  persons  to  admix,  any  ingre- 
dient or  material  with  any  drug  to  adulterate  the  same  for  sale,  shall 

for  the  first  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds, 
together  with  the  costs  attending  such  conviction  ;  and  for  the  second 
offence  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  with  hard  labour. 

2.  Every  person  who  shall  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drink  with  which  f|Xrattng 

to  the  knowledge  of  such  person  any  ingredient  or  material  injurious  to  f^^i^  (jrink,  and 

the  health  of  persons  eating  or  drinking  such  article  has  been  mixed,  drugs. 

and  every  person  who  shall  sell  as  unadulterated  any  article  of  food  or 

drink,  or  anv  drug  which  is  adulterated,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  on 

a  summary  conviction  of  the  same  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  at 

petty  sessions  iu  England,  or  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 

justices  of  the  peace  court,  or  before  the  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county, 

or  before  any  magistrate  acting  under  any  general  or  local  Police  Act  in 

Scotland,  or  before  justices  at  petty  sessions  or  a  divisional  justice  in 

Ireland,  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  together 

with  such  costs  attending  such  conviction  as  to  the  said  justices,  sheriff 

substitute,  magistrate,  or  divisional  justice  shall  seem  reasonable ;  and  if 

any  person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  commit  the  like  offence,  such 

justices,  sheriff  substitute,  magistrate,  or  divisional  justice  shall  cause 

such  offender's  name,  place  of  abode,  and  offence  to  be  published,  at  the 

expense  of  such  offender,  in  such  newspaper  or  in  such  other  manner  as 

to  the  said  justices  shall  seem  desirable.  of  mixed 

3.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drink  or  any  drug,  ^a^^^ot  mixea 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  mixed  with  any  other  substance  with 

intent  fraudulently  to  increase  its  weight  or  bulk,  and  who  shall  not 
declare  such  admixture  to  any  purchaser  thereof  before  delivering  the 
same  and  no  other,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  sold  an  adulterated  article 
of  food  or  drink  or  drug,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  this  act. 

4.  The  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  and  the  act  twenty-third  and  twenty-  Incorporation  of 
fourth  Victoria,  chapter  eighty-four,  for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  Poisons  ac  0. 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incorporated  in  this 

act :  provided  always  that  in  the  application  of  this  act  to  Ireland  the 
act  passed  in  the  session  c  f  Parliament  held  in  the  thirty-third  and  thirty- 
four  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  twenty-six,  inti- 
tuled "  An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  in  Ireland,"  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  incorporated  in  this  act  instead  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868.        ,  ,      ,  . 

5.  In  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof  the  commissioners  analysts 
of  sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  and  in  all  other 

parts  of  the  metropolis  the  vestries  and  district  boards  acting  in  execution 
of  the  act  for  the  better  local  management  of  the  metropolis  ;  in  Eng- 
land, the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  every  cCJunty,  and  the  town  council 
of  every  borough  having  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  or  having 
under  any  general  or  local  act  of  parliament  or  otherwise  a  separate 
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police  establishment ;  in  Ireland,  the  grand  jury  of  every  county,  county 
of  a  city,  and  county  of  a  town,  and  town  council  of  every  borough,  and 
in  Scotland,  the  commissioners  of  supply  at  their  ordinary  meetings  for 
counties,  and  the  commissioners  or  boards  of  police,  or,  where  there  are 
no  such  commissioners  or  boards,  the  town  councils  for  boroughs,  withia 
their  several  jurisdictions,  may,  and  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  England,  or  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  in  Scotland,  or  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  chief 
governor  or  governors  in  Ireland,  shall,  for  their  respective  city,  districts 
counties,  or  boroughs,  appoint  and  remove  one  or  more  persons  possess- 
ing competentmedical, chemical,  and  microscopical  knowledge  as  analysts 
of  all  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs  purchased  within  the  said  city, 
metropolitan  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs,  and  shall  pay  to  such 
analysts  such  salary  or  allowances  as  they  may  think  fit ;  but  such 
appointments  and  removals  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  in  England  to 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  Scotland  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  Ireland  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors. 

6.  The  inspector  of  nuisances  or  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures 
or  the  inspector  of  markets,  one  or  all  of  them,  as  the  local  authority 
appointing  them  shall  think  fit  to  determine,  in  every  district,  county, 
city,  or  borough,  shall  procure  and  submit  samples  of  articles  of  food  or 
drink  and  drugs  suspected  to  be  adulterated  to  be  analysed  by  the 
analysts  appointed  under  this  act,  and  shall,  upon  receiving  a  certificate 
stating  that  the  articles  of  food  or  drink  or  drugs  are  adulterated,  cause 
a  complaint  of  an  offence  against  this  act  by  the  party  selling  or  adultera- 
ting such  articles  of  food  or  drink  or  drugs  to  be  made  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  thereupon  such  justice  shall  issue  a  summons  requiring 
the  seller  or  the  adulterator  to  appear  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  at 
petty  sessions  in  England,  or  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the 
justice  of  the  peace  court,  or  before  the  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county, 
or  before  any  magistrate  acting  under  any  general  or  local  police  act  in 
Scotland,  or  before  justices  of  petty  sessions  or  divisional  justices  in 
Ireland,  to  answer  such  complaint,  and  such  summons  shall  be  served  by 
delivering  the  same,  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  upon  the  premises  where 
such  samples  were  obtained  or  sold,  and  the  expense  of  such  prose- 
cutions, if  not  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  party  complained  against,  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  the  expense  of  executing  this  act. 

7.  The  analysts  appointed  under  this  act  shall  report  quarterly  to  the 
local  authorities  appointing  them  the  number  of  articles  of  food,  drink, 
or  drugs  analysed  by  them  under  this  act  during  the  foregoing  quarter, 
and  shall  specify  the  nature  and  kind  of  adulterations  detected  in  such 
articles  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs,  and  all  such  reports  shall  be  read  at 
the  meetings  of  the  local  authorities  appointing  such  analysts. 

8.  On  the  hearing  by  the  justices,  sheriff  substitute,  magistrate,  or 
divisional  justice  of  any  complaint  under  this  act  in  any  district,  county, 
city,  or  borough  wherein  analysts  shall  have  been  appointed  under  this 
act,  the  purchaser,  or  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  the  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures,  or  the  inspector  of  markets,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  justices,  sheriflf  substitute,  magistrate,  or 
divisional  justice  that  the  article  of  food  or  drink  or  drugs  alleged  to  be 
adulterated  was  delivered  to  the  analysts  in  the  same  condition  as  regards 
its  purity  or  impurity  as  it  was  vi^hen  received  from  the  seller. 

9.  Any  purchaser  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  or  drugs  in  any 
district,  county,  city,  or  borough  where  there  is  any  analyst  appointed 
under  this  act  shall  be  entitled,  on  payment  to  the  inspector  or  inspectors 
appointed  under  this  act  of  a  sum  not  less  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
nor  more  than  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  shall  be  accounted  for 
to  the  local  authority  appointing  such  inspector  or  inspectors,  to  have 
any  such  article  analysed  by  any  analyst  who  may  be  appointed  for  such 
district,  county,  city,  or  borough,  and  to  receive  from  such  analyst  a 
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certificate  of  the  result  of  his  analysis,  specifying  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
such  article  is  adulterated,  and  also  whether,  if  it  be  an  article  of  food  or 
drink,  it  is  so  adulterated  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  eat- 
ing or  drinking  the  same,  and  such  certificate,  duly  signed  by  such 
analyst,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  before  the  court  to  the 
contrary,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  tJie  matters  therein  certified,  and  the 
sum  so  directed  to  be  paid  for  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
tlic  cost^ 

lO.  All  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  drugs  to  be  analysed  by  the  analysts  Artioles^  fcr^^ 
appointed  under  this  act  shall  be  received  by  the  inspectors  appointed  ^^^^^^^ 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  from  all  such  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  inspectors, 
drugs  samples  shall  be  taken  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  analysts 
by  the  inspectors,  to  be  retained  by  them  and  produced  in  case  the 
justices,  sheriff  substitute,  magistrate,  or  divisional  justice  shall  order 
other  analyses  to  be  made. 

II  The  expenseofexecutingthisactshallbeborne,  inthecity  of  London  Expenses  in 
and  the  liberties  thereof,  out  of  the  consolidated  rates  raised  by  the  com-  tHo 
missioners  of  sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  out  of  any  rates  or  funds  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  act  for  the  better  local  management  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  counties  out  of  the  county  rate,  or  out  of  the  grand  jury  cess  in 
Ireland,  and  in  boroughs  out  of  the  borough  fund  ;  and  in  Scotland,  out 
of  the  police  money  in  counties  and  boroughs  respectively. 

12.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  held  to  affect  the  power  of 
proceeding  by  indictment,  or  to  take  away  any  other  remedy  against  any  jmiict^ent. 
offender  under  this  act. 

[See  the  Adulteration  Act  of  i860,  page  553,  e(  seq-l 


AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  IN 

IRELAND. 
33  &  34  Vict.,  Cap.  26. 

\i/[ik  July,  1870.] 

1  The  several  articles  mentioned  in  the  schedule  A  to  this  act  Articles  named 
annexed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  poisons  within  the  meaning  of  this  'j'^ ^^^^^^g"^®  ^ '° 
act  ;  and  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  may  poisonous  within 
from  time  to  time,  by  resolution,  declare  that  any  article  other  than  tiie  meaning  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  said  schedule,  and  in  such  resolution  named,  tins  Act. 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  poison  within  the  meaning  of  this  act ;  and  there- 
upon the  said  college  shall  submit  the  said  resolution  for  the  approval 

of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  and  if  such  approval  shall  be 
given,  then  such  resolution  and  approval  shall  be  advertised  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette;  and  on  the  expiration  of  one  month  irom  such  adver- 
tisement the  article  named  in  such  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
poison  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

2  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  any  poison,  either  by  wholesale  or  by  ReKulationstobo 
retail,  unless  the  box,  bottle,  vessel,  wrapper,  or  cover  in  which  such  °X^of "poisons' 
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poison  is  contained  be  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  article, 
and  the  word  "poison,"  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  of 
the  poison  ;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  any  of  the  poisons  which  are 
named  in  the  first  part  of  schedule  A  to  this  act  annexed,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  added  ther3to  under  section  one  of  this  act,  to  any  person 
unknown  to  the  seller,  unless  such  person  is  introduced  by  some  person 
known  to  the  seller  ;  and  on  every  sale  of  any  such  article  the  seller  shall, 
before  delivery,  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  entry  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  stating,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule  B  to  this 
act  annexed,  the  date  of  the  sale,  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser, 
the  name  and  quantity  of  the  article  sold,  and  the  purpose  ior  which  it 
is  stated  by  the  purchaser  to  be  required,  to  which  entry  the  signature 
of  the  purchaser  and  of  the  person  (if  any)  who  introduced  him  shall  be 
affixed  ;  and  any  person  selling  poison  otherwise  than  is  herein  provided 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  the  first  offence, 
and  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  for  the  second  or  any  sub- 
sequent offence  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  any  sale  is  made  by  any  apprentice  or  servant  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  seller  ;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  which  are  solely  applicable 
to  poisons  in  the  first  part  of  the  schedule  A  to  this  act  annexed,  or 
which  require  that  the  label  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of 
the  seller,  shall  not  apply  to  articles  to  be  exported  from  Ireland  by 
wholesale  dealers,  nor  to  sales  by  wholesale  to  retail  dealers  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  wholesale  dealing,  nor  shall  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  apply  to  any  medicine  supplied  by  a  duly  qualified 
apothecary,  nor  apply  to  any  article  when  forming  part  of  the  ingredients 
of  any  medicine  dispensed  by  a  duly  qualified  apothecary,  provided 
such  medicine  be  labelled  in  the  manner  aforesaid  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  seller,  and  the  ingredients  thereof  be  entered  with  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sold  or  delivered  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  by  the  seller  for  that  purpose  ;  and  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  repeal  or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
intituled  "  An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Ai-senic" 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled  "  An  Act  for 
Preventing  the  Adulteration  of  Articles  of  Food  or  Drink,"  shall  extend 
to  all  articles  usually  taken  or  sold  as  medicines,  and  every  adulteration 
of  any  such  article  shall  be  deemed  an  admixture  injurious  to  health. 

4.  Every  penalty  recoverable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  summary  way,  with  respect  to  the  police  district  of 
Dublin  metropolis,  subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  any  act 
regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  such  district 
or  of  the  police  of  such  district ;  and  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, before  a  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  petty  sessions, 
subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland) 
Act,  185 1,  and  any  act  amending  the  same,  and  shall  be  applied  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Fines  Act  (Ireland),  185 1,  or  by  any  act 
amending  the  same. 


SCHEDULE  A. 


Part  I. 

Arsenic,  and  its  preparations ;  Prussic  acid  ;  cyanides  of  potassium 
and  all  metallic  cyanides ;  strychnine,  and  all  poisonous  vegetable 
alkaloids  and  their  salts  ;  aconite,  and  its  preparations  ;  emetic  tartar  ; 
corrosive  sublimate  ;  cantharides  ;  savin,  and  its  oil ;  ergot  of  rye,  and 
its  preparations. 

Part  II. 

Oxalic  acid  ;  chloroform  ;  belladonna,  and  its  preparations  ;  essential 
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oil  of  almonds,  unless  depriveii  of  its  prassic  acid;  opium,  and  all 
preparations  of  opium  or  of  poppies ;  preparations  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate :  preparations  of  morphine  ;  red  oxide  of  mercury  (commonly 
known  as  red  precipitate  of  mercury)  ;  ammoniated  mercury  (commonly 
known  as  white  precipitate  of  mercury)  ;  every  compound  containing 
any  ofthe  poisons  mentioned  in  this  schedule,  when  prepared  or  sold 
for  the  destruction  of  vermin  ;  the  tincture  and  all  vesicating  liquid 
preparations  of  cantharides. 

SCHEDULE  B. 


Date 

Name 
of  Purchaser. 

Name 
and  Quantity 
of  I'oison 
sold. 

Purposes  for 

which  it 
is  required. 

Signature 
of  Purchaser, 

Signature  of 

Person 
introducing 
Purchaser. 

PETROLEUM  ACTS. 

(25  &  26  Vic,  c.  66,  &  35  &  36  Vic,  c.  56.) 

Provides  that  more  than  forty  gallons  of  petroleum  shall  not  be 
kept  unless  by  license  of  local  authorities,  and  under  conditions  speci- 
fied by  them— within  fifty  yards  of  a  dwelling  or  goods'  store,  under  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  i20  a  day.  Local  authorities  -.—All  municipa- 
lities, and  where  there  are  none,  the  justices  assembled  at  petty  ses- 
sions. Persons  refused  licences,  or  granted  them  on  too  strict  con- 
ditions, may  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Any  person  selling 
petroleum  which  gives  off  inflammable  vapours  under  100°  Pah., 
without  attaching  to  the  vessel  containing  it  a  label  stating  that 
"  great  care  must  be  taken  in  bringing  any  light  too  near  the  contents  of 
this  vessel,  as  they  give  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  of 
less  than  100°  of  Pahrenheit's  thermometer,"  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5. 
The  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  are  empowered  to  inspect  and 
test  the  petroleum  on  sale  in  their  districts.  An  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  must  be  procured  from  a  chemical  apparatus  maker ;  but  if 
there  be  an  analyst  for  the  district  he  should  test  the  article. 


4^^5   Small  Penalties— Steam  Whistles,  Acts. 

■  AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE.  THE  USE  OF  STEAM  WHISTLES 
IN  CERTAIN  MANUFACTORIES. 
35  &  36  Vict.,  Cap.-  61.  • 

[btk  August,  1872.] 

1 .  This  act  shall  not  apply  fo  Scotland.-  '  ■• ' 

2.  No  person  shall  -use  .oj  employ  in  any  manufactory,  or  any  other 
place,  any  steam  whisflertor  steam  trumpet  for  the  purpose  of  summoning 
or  dismissing  workmen' or  persons  employed,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Sanitary  .fiuiliority,  and,*eveiy  person  offending  against  this  section  shall 
be  liable  to'  a'-perialty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  to  a  further  penalty 
not  ejiceediilg  forty  shillings  for  every  day  during  which  such  offence 
continues  :  provided  always,  that  the  Sanitary  Authority,  in  case  they 
have  sanctioned  tlie  use  of  any  such  instnjment  as  aforesaid,  may  at  any 
time  revoke  such  sanction  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the  person 
using  the  same  :  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  representation  made  to  them  by  any  person  that 
he  is  prejudicially  affected  by  such  sanction,  to  revoke  the  same,  and 
such  revocation  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  had  been 
made  by  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

3.  "  Sanitaiy  Authority"  means  the  authority  at  the  time  being 
empowered  to  execute  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  as  defined  and 
extended  by  "  The  Sanitary  Act,  1866." 

4.  All  offences  and  penalties  under  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  and 
recovered  in  England  in  manner  directed  by  the  act  of  the  session  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter 
forty-three,  and  any  acts  amending  the  same ;  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  police 

district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  in  manner  directed  by  the  acts  regulating 
the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  such  district,  or  of  the 
police  of  that  district ;  and  elsewhere  in  manner  directed  by  the  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  185 1,  and  any  act  amending  the  same. 


SMALL  PENALTIES  ACT. 

36  &  37  Vic,  Cap.  82. 

In  summary  convictions  (for  selling  adulterated  food  or  other 
offences),  where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  £5,  the  offender  on  non- 
payment, may  be  sent  to  prison  for  seven  days  if  fine  does  not  exceed 
10s.  ;  for  fourteen  days  if  above  10s.,  and  not  more  than  20s. ;  one 
month  if  above  £1,  and  not  more  than  £2  ;  and  two  months  if  the 
fine  exceed  £2,  but  is  not  more  than  £5. 


CLOSING  OF  BURIAL  GROUNDS. 
Owing  to  a  defect  just  discovered  in  the  wording  of  Section  18  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1874,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  in 
cases  of  application  for  closure  of  burial  grounds  to  personally  hear  the 
arguments  of  counsel ;  they,  however,  have  decided  to  take  the  evidence 
given  before  their  inspector,  and  not  to  listen  to  it  themselves. 

a  In  prosecutions  under  this  act  evidence  must  be  given  as  to  the  actual  whistle  or 
trumpet  emitting  the  noise. 


IN  D  E  X. 


i  Adulteration  ot  food,  &c.,  Act,  300. 
J  Air,   a  disinfectant,  173;  composition 
of,  94 ;  dust  ot,  102 ;  of  hospitals,  192  ; 
of  schools,  205 ;  organic  matter  in,  103, 
103;  temperatm-e  of,  124;  vitiated, 
110, 116,  117,  118. 
Albuminoid  nitrogen,  57,  63. 
Alcohol,  amount  of,  in  difl'erent  liquors, 

322 ;  as  food,  281. 
Alcometrical  tables,  320,  321. 
Ale,  323. 
Aliiali  act,  122. 
Alum,  177. 

American  cities,  vital  statistics  of,  38 
Ammonia,  in  water,  36,  63 ;  ■works,  116, 
118. 

Analysts,  appointment  of,  301. 
Animal,  vaccination,  165. 
Animals,  23  ;  diseases  of,  285. 
Anthrax,  285. 
Antiseptics,  166. 
Antozone,  96. 
Arrow  root,  263,  306. 
Artificial  manure  works,  119. 
Ashpits,  21. 

Authorities,  sanitary,  8. 

Bacon,  263  ;  measly,  293. 
Bacteria,  136,  325. 
Bakehouses,  16. 

Ballard  on  typhoid  from  milk,  296. 

Barley,  263. 

Bath,  Turkish,  258. 

Bathing,  258. 

Baths,  257. 

Beans,  306. 

Beef;  263, 

Beer,  263 ;  adidteration  o^  323, 
Biliousness,  283. 
Births,  33,  35,  39,  40, 
Bistdphate  of  lime,  177. 
Blackhole  of  Calcutta,  112. 
Blackleg,  285. 
Black  smoke,  23. 
Blind,  statistics  of  the,  44. 
Boats,  canal,  244. 
Bone  boiUng,  24,  120. 
Brain  work,  256. 
Brandy,  322. 

Bread,  263 ;  adulteration  of,  305 ;  diet, 
278. 

Brickmaking,  2,  119. 
Bryden  on  cholera,  187. 
Butter,  263 ;  adulteration  of,  313 ;  poi- 
sonous, 294. 

Candle  making,  116. 

Canal  boats,  insanitary  state  of,  244. 


Carbolic  acid,  171",  176.  _  "  .  "  • 
Carbonic  acitl,.  amoTint  of,  .in,a}r,-  101,; 

estimation  of)  9.9 ;  '  from  :combtlstion, 
120  ;  in  water;  59 ;  '  properties  of,  .98  ; 
oxide,  115,  120.  .   '  , 

Carbimcular  disease,  285. 

Carrots,  263. 

Celibacy  shortens  life,  28. 
CeUars,  22. 
Cemeteries,  253. 
Certificate,  deatli,  41.  • 
Cesspool,  22,  229. 
Cheese,  263,  315. 

Chlorine,  as  a  disinfectant,  171,  325 ;  in 

air,  118 ;  in  water,  56,  60. 
Cholera,  Bryden  on,  187 ;  Mapother  on, 

131 ;  Pettenlvofer  on,  184.- 
Chromic  acid,  177. 

Clothmg,  260 ;  for  adults,  261 ;  for  chil-  ' 

dren,  260 ;  for  females,  261. 
Clothes,  disLofection  of,  173. 
Cocoa,  281 ;  adulteration  of,  310. 
Coffee,  279 ;  adulteration  of,  308. 
Coke  works,  116,  119. 
Colours,  poisonous,  247. 
Condensed  milk,  315. 
Condy's  liquid,  176. 
Confections,  adidteration  of,  310. 
Consulting  medical  officer  of  health,  18. 
Consumption,  influence  of  occupation  on, 

244;  rare  in  Hebrides  and  Kerry, 

123,  127. 
Contagion,  133. 
Contagious  diseases  Acts,  190. 
Cookery,  270. 
Cotton  spinning,  116. 
Cowhouses,  23. 
Cremation,  252. 
Creosote  works,  118. 
Cubic  space,  106. 

Dairy-yards,  23. 

Dead,  disposal  of  the,  252. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  44. 

Death,  certificate,  41;  rate  affected  by 
buth  rate,  39  ;  rates  in  countries  and 
towns.  24  to  40 ;  registration,  33. 

Deodorants,  166. 

Diarrhoea,  145. 

Dietaries,  268. 

Dietetic  rules,  275. 

Disease,  germs  of,  134,  143 ;  registration 
40 ;  season  in  relation  to,  131 ;  spread 
by  clothes — by  milk,  179 — by  rags, 
180— by  water,  81. 

Diseased  fish,  293  ;  food,  85  et  seg. 

Diseases,  spreading  of,  177 ;  zymotic, 
43,  lb3,  144. 
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Disinfectants,  166. 

Disinfection,  166,  325;  of  clotheB,  173; 

of  rooms,  328  ;  of  sewage,  175,  224. 
Douffall's  experiments  ou  disinfectants, 

16G.  ' 
Drainage,  128,  211 ;  sanitary  effects  of, 

129.  .    ^  J  . 

Drains,  227. 

Dublin,  vital  statistics  of,  34. 

Dust,  atmospheric,  103,  242. 

Duties  of  liealth  aiitliorities,  8  to  14 ; 

sanitaiy  officers,  9,  14,  15,  19. 
Dwellings,  labourers  and  artizans',  252 

Earth  closets,  224. 
Eels,  263. 

Effluvia  from  factories,  &c.,  23,  116. 
Eggs,  263. 

Elevation  in  relation  to  disease,  123, 131. 

Epidemics,  5,  133. 

Epiphytics,  141. 

Executive  sanitary  office,  19. 

Exercise,  254. 

Factories,  23,  116. 
Eats,  263. 
Feathers,  116. 
Felt  works,  116. 
Filters,  water,  72. 
Fish  curing,  116. 
Flax  steeping,  116. 

Food,  262  ;  adulteration  of,  300 ;  for 
adults,  267;  analysis,  301;  for  children, 
273 ;  composition  of,  263  ;  digestibility 
of,  276 ;  diseased,  285 ;  force  derived 
from,  264;  functions  of,  265;  inspec- 
tion of,  301 ;  for  nurses,  273 ;  nutritive 
value  of,  263 ;  preparation  of,  272 ; 
vegetable,  278. 

Fuels,  120. 

Furnaces,  121. 

Gas  light,  108,  111 ;  gas  works,  118. 

Gases,  noxious,  117. 

Gin,  322. 

Glass  works,  117. 

Glue  works,  117. 

Grease,  117. 

Guager's  ventilating  and  warming  sys  - 
tem, 109. 

Hardness  of  water,  73. 
Health,  authorities,  8  ;  officers,  14  ;  re- 
sorts, 284. 
Heartburn,  283. 

Hel)rides,  rarity  of  phthisis  in  the,  123. 
Hospitalism,  194. 
Hospitals,  construction  of,  196. 
Hot  air  a  disinfectant,  173. 
Houses,  state  of,  22  ;  tenement!,  250 
Hygiene,  definition  of,  4  ;  of  Irish  towns, 
'250;  of  schools,  204. 

Idiots,  44. 

Imperfect  combustion,  120. 


Indian  com,  263,  306. 

Inspector  of  nuisances,  14. 

Iron  salts,  176 ;  smelting,  117. 

Irish  towns,  hygiene  of,    250;  water 

supplies  ofi  87. 
Itch,  135. 

Jews,  vitality  of,  27. 
Kelp,  117. 
Lake  water,  47. 

Laundress,  disease  spread  by,  179. 
Lead,  in  confections,  310 ;  in  water.  86  ; 

pipe  making,  117 ;  smelting,  117,  118. 
Leather  tanning,  117. 
Legislaion,  sanitarj',  1. 
Life,  duratiou  of,  25. 
Lime,  177 ;  bisulphate  of;'177. 
Longevity,  influence  of  occupation  upon, 

27.  _ 
Lunatics,  44. 

McDougall's  powder,  177. 
Malaria,  123,  127.  _ 
Manufactures,  noxious,  116. 
Measle  worm,  286. 
Measles,  182. 
Measley  bacon,  293. 

Meat,  composition  of,  263 ;  diseased,  285 ; 
diseases  from  using,  291 ;  inspection  ot 
290. 

Medical  officer  of  health,  16 :  consulting, 
18. 

Medicine,  political,  2. 
Metric  weights,  324. 
Microzymes,  136. 

Milk,  263,  316;  cholera  from,  298;  con- 
densed, 318 ;  diet,  274 ;  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  from,  296 ;  fungi  in, 
300;  scarlatina  from,  297;  ty|)hoid 
from,  296. 

Muriatic  acid,  176 ;  in  air,  117. 

Mutton,  263 ;  cold  shoulder  of,  270. 

Night  soil,  removal  of,  234. 

Nitrogen,  96;  acids  in  water,  57,  69; 

albuminous,  57,  63. 
Nitrous  fumes,  175. 

Noxious  gases,  117 ;  manufactures,  116. 
Nuisances,  19,  116,  120;  inspector  of; 
14. 

Oat,  263,  294,  306. 

Occupation,  influence  of,  on  longevity,  27 
Officers  of  heiilth,  14. 
Organic  matter  in  aur,  102  ;  in  water,  58, 
6L 

Overcrowding,  20. 
Oxygen,  95,  97. 
Ozone,  95. 

Parasitic  diseases  of  animals,  285. 
Parsnips,  263. 
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Peas,  263. 

Pepper,  316.  ... 

Permanganate  of  potassium,  17b. 

Pettenkofer  on  typhoid  and  cholera,  lot. 

Phthisis,  12  j,  129,  244. 
.  Pigs,  23. 

Pipe-water  rules,  50. 

Pleuro-piieumonia  in  animals,  288. 

Poisuaoiis,  colours,  247 ;  confections.  3 10  ; 
dyes,  248;  paper,  247  ;  shell  fish,  293. 

Political  medicine,  2. 
,  Potate,  307,  363. 

Pork,  263. 

Porter,  263. 

Poultry,  263. 

Privies,  21. 

Prostitution,  190. 

Eainfall,  127.  ^    ^  ■ 

Kegistration 'of  birtlis,  deaths,  &c.,  dd; 

of  diseases,  40. 
Eelapsing  fever,  181. 
Ke- vaccination,  156^  158. 
Ehyme,  sanitary,  259. 
Eice,  263,  306. 
Eiver  water,  47. 
Euth,322. 

Eural  sanitary  autliorities,  8,  12. 
Eye,  263,  306. 

Salmon,  263. 

Sanderson's  experiments,  136. 
Sanitary  authorities,  8 ;  congress,  188  ; 
orders,  10  ;  rhyme,  259 ;  science,  2. 
■  -Scarlatina,  179, 180. 
Schools,  hygiene  of,  204,  air  of,  205. 
Season  in  relation  to  disease,  131. 
Sewage,  209  to  224 ;  disinfection  of,  175, 

2^4;  manure,  22a 
Sewers,  227  to  233. 
Sewing  Machines,  243. 
SheU  tish,  293. 
Slaughter-houses,  23. 
SraaU-pox,  146  to  165,  181. 
Soap  making,  24. 
Soup,  271. 
Space,  cubical,  106. 
Spirits,  322. 

Spontaneous  development,  144. 

Spreading  of  disease.  177. 

Springs,  47. 

Steam  whistles,  24. 

.Stoves,  115. 

Street  sewers,  231. 

Sub-officer,  Sanitary,  14. 

Sugar,  307  ;  mite,  307. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  176;;  of  iron,  176. 

Sulphurous  acid,  175. 

SyphUis,  160,  190. 

Tapioca,  307. 


Tar,  118. 

Tea,  279  ;  adulteration  of,  808. 
Temperature  of  air  and  sea,  124. 
Tenement  houses,  22,  250. 
Tight  lacing,  261. 
Tous  Ics  mois,  307. 

Towns,  Irish,  Hygiene  of,  250;  water 

supply  of,  87. 
Trades,  unhealthy,  241. 
Training,  256. 
Traps,  228. 
Trichina  spiralis,  286. 
Tripe,  263. 
Turkish  bath,  258. 
Turnips,  263. 

Typhoid,  Pettenkofer  on,  184;  spreading 

by  milk,  296  ;  by  water,  81,  186. 
Typhus  fever,  181. 

Underground   water,    128;  unhealthy 

occupations,  241. 
Urban  sanitary  authorities,  13. 

Vaccination,  146  ;  animal,  165  ;  instruc- 
tions for,  148;  and  syphiUs,  160  ;.and 
varicella,  160;  re-vaccination,  156, 
158. 

Vaccine  lymph,  327. 

Veal,  263,  296.  ■ 

Vari'ieella,  160. 

Venereal  disease,  190. 

Ventilation,  105  ;  natural,  111. 

Ventilators,  107. 

Vibriones,  136. 

Villages,  water  supply  of,  48. 

Vinegar,  176,  324. 

Vital  statistics,  24  ;  of  cities,  31,  38,  39  ;  of 
Dublin,  34 ;  of  Jews,  27 ;  of  United 
Kingdom,  29, 

Wash-houses,  259. 

Water,  44  ;  acids  in,  56,  69 ;  albuminoid 
nitrogen  in,  57,  63 ;  ammonia  in,  56, 
63  ;  chlorine  in,  56,  60 ;  composition 
of,  56 ;  disease  spread  by,  81,  ;  187 ; 
gases  in,  59  ;  hardness  of,  73  ;  high 
pressure,  49;  of  Irish  towns,  87; 
organic  mattei-  in,  58,  61 ;  purilication 
of,  72  ;  rain,  48  ;  sources  of,  45  ;  supply 
to  villages,  48. 

Water  closets,  233  to  241. 

Wheat,  263,  304. 

Whiskey,  318. 

Whooping  cough,  183. 

Wind,  111. 

Wme,  322. 

Yellow  fever,  142. 

Zymotic  diseases,  43,  133,  144, 
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Adulteration,  Acts,  453,  457;  analysis  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs,  to  be  made 
for  private  persons  at  fees  not  exceeding  10s.  454  ;a««?y«<  to  report  quarterly, 
458;  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  456;  appeals  from  decisions  of  Justices  at 
Petty  Sessions  to  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  made  within  two  days  after  convic- 
tion, and  if  the  Sessions  beheld  within  six  days  to  those  next  following  454. 
appointment  oi  Analysts,  454,  457 ;  and  of  Food  Inspectors,  458;  certijicat^ 
of  Analj^st  receivable  as  evidence,  454  ;  expenses  of  executing  the  Acts  to  be 
borne  out  of  Grand  Jury  Cess  and  Borough  Funds,  456;  inspectors  to 
receive  and  to  procui-e  articles  for  analysis,  to  prosecute  incases  of  adulteration, 
458;  mterpretation  of  terms,  456;  justices  may  direct  articles  stated  to  be 
adulterated  to  be  re-examined,  454;  mixed  foods  to  be  sold  as  such,  457; 
penalties  for  adulterating  food  and  drmk  with  articles  injurious  to  health,  and 
for  adulterating  drugs,  £50— on  second  conviction  six  months'  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour,  457— forsellingadulteratedarticlesof  food,  drink,  ordrugs,£2(:^ 
for  second  offence,  £20,  and  publication  of  offence  at  the  expense  of  person  con- 
victed 457 ;  notice  to  vendor  that  the  articles  bought  from  him  are  to  be 
analysed,  554 ;  penalties  to  be  paid  to  local  authorities  of  districts  wherem 
there  are  public  analysts,  455 ;  persons  convicted  for  selling  adulterated  patented 
articles  may,  under  certain  conditions,  have  a  case  stated  for  Queen's  Bench; 
Poisons  act,  1871,  incorporated  with  Adulteration  of  Food  Act,  455; 
457 ;  procedure  under  the  Acts,  455 ;  proceedmgs  in  Ireland  subject  t«  pro- 
visions of  14  &  15  Vic,  c.  93,  and  21  &  22  Vict.,  c.  100;  reduction  of  spirits 
not  adulteration,  456. 

Adulterations  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs  may  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment 
or  otherwise,  456. 

Animals,  not  to  graze  in  burial  grounds,  445 ;  ill  kept,  a  nuisance,  886. 

Appeals,  against  Justices'  order  requirmg  structural  works  executed,  389;  against 
order  prohibitmg  a  future  nuisance,  389;  re  adulteration  of  food  cases, 
455,  456 ;  against  formation  of  special  drainage  districts,  352— or  from  persons 
affected  thereby,  335. 

Arbitration,  in  cases  of  dispute  as  to  compensation  under  Public  Health  Ar% 
1848,  381 ;  award  to  be  made  withm  tliree  months,  383. 

Arbitrator,  Declaration  of,  384;  replacement  by  a  New  arbitrator,  382;  may 
examine  Witnesses  on  oath,  383. 

Artisans'  and  Iiabouring  Classes'  Dwellings  Acts  (See  Lodging-houses  Acts). 
Ashpits,  cleansing  of,  407;  a  Nuisance,  386,  9 
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Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings,       relating  to,  m-,  dangerous 
to  health,  to  be  vcportecl  on  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  clerk  of  sanitary 
authority  and  to  be  subsequently  inspected  by  Surveyor,  425  ;  definitions  of 
terms  relatin-  to,       ;  impvovemmts  of,  proposed  to  be  executed,  to  be  stated 
on  a  plan  submitted  to  owner  for  his  approval  or  objection,  425;  order  for 
8uch  work  may  be   appealed  against  to  Quarter  Sessions,  but  under 
certain  conditions,  426;  four  or  more  inhabitants  may  represent  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  that  premises  are  in  a  dangerous  state,  426  ;  and  if  their 
representation  remain  unremecUed,  may  appeal  to  Local  Government  Board, 
427;  Zoa«s  for,  obtained  from  Board  of  Works,  430;  mortgac/es  on,  429- 
are  assignable  from  person  to  person,  429;  service  of  notice  on  owners  of,  or 
substitute  for,  427;  under  provision  of  Act  relating  to,  430;  rate  for,  not 
to  exceed  2d.  in  the  £1,  430. 

Audit  of  accounts  of  Sanitary  Authorities,  345. 
Auditor,  Public,  371. 

Bake  Houses,  definition  relative  to,  418;  expenses  of  carrying  out  Act  relating 
to,  paid  out  of  Nuisances  Kemoval  rate,  419;  inspection  of,  iYQ ;  regulations 
oi,  m ;  penalty  for  not  keeping  them  clean,  £5;  for  refusing  entrance  to 
Officers  of  Health,  £20;  for  aRowing  persons  under  18  years  old  to  work  in, 
from  9  o'clock,  p.m  ,  tiU  5  o'clock,  a  m  ,  a  fine  of  £2  for  first  offence,  £3  for 
second,  and  £1  a  day  for  every  subsequent  offence,  but  not  to  exceed  £10,  418  ; 
recoverg  of  penalties,  420  ;  persons  sleeping  in,  419  ;  ventilation  of,  419. 

Baths  and  Washhouses,  333. 
Black  Smoke  a  nuisance,  355. 

Boards  cf  Guardians,  limitation  to  their  right  when  elective  to  vote  on 
sanitary  questions,  332 ;  power  of  ex  officio  members  to  vote,  332 ;  are  sanUarg 
authoi-ities  (which  see)  and  sole  sanitaiy  authorities  in  times  of  epidemics, 
when  so  authorised  by  the  Local  Govenameut  Board,  333. 

Boards,  Joint  Sanitary,  832. 

Board  of  Works  may  lend  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
Artizans'  dwellings,  430  ;  Burial  grounds,  448 ;  Labourmg  classes'  dwellings, 
421;  PubUc  Health,  343;  Sanitary  loans,  441 ;  Sewage  utilization,  &c.,  448. 

Board  of  Works  may  dispense  with  certain  mortgages  under  provisions  of 
Labouring  Classes'  Dwellings  Act,  1867,  432. 

Burial  Boards,  ap2>oint  their  officers,  448 ;  must  be  approved  of  by  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  450 ;  must,  when  so  required  by  ten  inhabitants,  consider  the 
subject  of  providing  new  burial  grounds,  445  ;  cle7-Jc  of,  not  to  be  treasurer, 
451 ;  collector  of,  to  pay  over  money  within  seven  days,  451 ;  commissioners  in 
Commissioners'  Clauses  Act,  1847,  are,  451 ;  may  convey  corpses  to  burial 
grounds,  447;  expenses  of,  defrayed  by  special  rate,  447 ;  maybe  guardians  i 
349 ;  loans  to,  448 ;  officers  of,  to  account  for  moneys  received,  452— other- 
wise, to  be  proceeded  against  summarily,  452 ;  and  if  they  abscond,  then 
securities  are  still  liable,  453  ;  proceedings  of,  to  be  kept,  447  ;  must  register 
burials,  448. 
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Burial  Grounds,  animals  not  to  graze  in,  445;  may  be  closed  on  cause  shown  by 
Local  Government  Board,  337-143;  when  disused  mxisi  be  kept  in  proper  con- 
dition, 450 ;  not  to  be  within  100  yards  of  a  dmelling  without  consent  of 
owner,  occupier,  and  lessee,  4-tG ;  funeral,  proceeding  to,  not  liable  to  tolls, 
447;  lands  taken  for,  not  to  have  a  higher  rating  value  subsequently  placed 
on  them,  450 ;  liabilities  of  old  transferred  to  new,  446 ;  money  borrowed  to  lay 
out  on,  chargeable  on  the  rates,  445 ;  opening  of  new,  445 ;  regulations  fon 
and  for  mortuaries,  may  be  made  by  Local  Government  Board,  447 ;  rights  of 
persons  owning  graves  in,  445 ;  sanitary  authorities  may  take  land  for,  449— 
with  approval  of  Local  Government  Board,  442. 

Burials  Grounds  Acts,  443, 450,  451 ;  Cemeteries  Clauses  Act,  1847,  incorporated 
therewith,  449;  clauses  of  10  cf- 11  Vict,  c.  65,  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  incorporated  therewith,  446. 

Clerk  of  Sanitary  Authority,  348. 

Clothing  infected  may  be  destroyed  by  sanitary  authority,  345,  415,. 

Committee,  appointed  by  sanitary  authorities,  351,  376,  386  ;  may  elect  a  Chair- 
man, 351 ;  mder  Dispensaries  Act,  366 ;  have  powers  of  bodies  appointing 
them,  351 ;  of  local  authorities,  Ve  Public  Parks  Act,  433. 

Commissioners  in  Commissioners'  Clauses  Act,  1847,  mean  Burial  Boards,  451. 

a  Common  I^odging  Houses,  Acts  relating  to,  410, 414, 416 ;  beggars  lodging  in, 
to  be  reported,  if  required,  to  local  authority,  415  ;  bye-laws  of,  417;  certificate 
of  character  necessary  qualification  for  keeper  of,  414  ;  cleanliness  of,  417 ;  copy 
of  entry  in  registry  evidence  in  comt,  414 ;  copy  of  bye-laws  receivable  in 
evidence,  417;  definitions  relating  to,  410,  416;  expenses  of  executing  act  by 
justices,  415 — how  levied,  417  ;  infectious  patients  may  be  removed  from,  by 
local  authority,  and  their  clothing  and  bedding  disinfected  or  destroyed,  414  ; 
inspected  hniom  let,  414;  inspection  of,  by  officers  of  local  authority,  412; 
keeper  of,  convicted  three  times  may  be  deprived  of  his  licence,  415;  if  he  fail 
to  produce  a  good  character  may  be  refused  a  licence,  414 — and  so  punished 
if  he  fail  to  provide  them  with  water,  414;  to  be  noticed  to  register,  412  ;  to 
give  notice  of  fever  in,  412;  offences  against  the  Acts  relating  to,  415  ;  old 
bye-laws  to  continue  in  force  until  new  ones  be  confirmed,  417 ;  penalties 
for  oflences  against  Acts  relating  to,  and  their  recovery,  413,  415,  417, 
420;  places  let  for  less  than  one  week,  iW;  jpoicers  of  local  authorities, 
413,  417;  registry  of,  412,  414;  regulations  of,  417 — approved  of  by  Local 
Government  Board,  359,  365  ;  water  to  be  supplied  to,  414;  to  be  whitewashed 
in  April  and  October,  413. 

Compensation  to  o^vners  of  infected  articles  destroyed,  345, '41 5  ;  to  person 

affected  by  sewerage  works,  372,  401, 

Conveyances  for  the  sick,  347,  357,  378. 


0,  Bee  also  Artisans'  Dwellings  and  Labourers'  Dwellings. 
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Costs,  re  Acts  relating  to  Artizans' Dwellings,  m-Bm-zal  Grmmds,  US-Common 
LodEin-  Houses,  417-Labourers'  Dwellings,  420-Nuisances  Eemoval,  354, 
392-Public  Health,  335-Sanitavy  measures,  335,  343,  344;  in  executing 
private  sanitary  works  of  J-omi<Samto-^/  Boards,  339;  oi  Nuisance  Authortt^j 
not  a  Board  of  Guardians,  365;  preliminary  enquiries,  345;  Provisional 
Orders,  345;  recovery  oi,  139;  from  defadting  sanitary  authories  ^y  pohce, 
342— in  a  summary  manner  from  owner  or  occupier  of  premises,  380,  381, 
389  407— and  when  imposed  on  occupiers  may  be  deducted  by  them  from 
rent,  359;  for  supplying  water  to  private  persons,  363;  for  samiary  purposes, 
not  limited  by  ParUament,  343 ;  for  sewers  not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  Is.  per 
pound,  390;  for  supplymg  water,  354-and  getting  it  analyzed,  346. 

Dead  Bodies  may  he  inten-ed  (374)  and,  to  guai-d  against  contagion,  may  be 
removed  to  mortuary  houses  (374)  by  sanitary  authorities. 

Definitions,  of  authorities,  persons,  places,  things,  &c.,  349,  351,  354,  385,  410, 
411,  416,  418,  420,  424,  430,  432,  434,  441,  443,  456. 

Ditches,  a  nuisance,  386 ;  may  be  cleaned  by  surveyor,  390. 

•  Disinfection  of  hedding  and  clothing,  345,  415 ;  may  be  done  by  sanitary  authorities 
for  the  public  without  charge,  357 ;  of  premises,  356,  361 ;  notice  to  disinfect 
premises,  356  p  of  ships,  374, 
Drainage — See  sewers. 

Drainage  Districts,  352. 

Drugs,  adulteration  of,  punishable  by  fine  of  £50,  and  on  a  second  conviction  by  six 
months  imprisonment,  453. 

Distress  Warrant,  401. 

Earth  Closet  may  be  used  for  water  closet,  and  may  be  constructed  by  local 
authority,  and  earth  supplied  therefor,  408. 

3Entry  of  Premises,  by  sanitary  authorities  and  officers,  under  provisions  of 
Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act  and  Bakehouses  Act,  419  ,  430  ;  for  in- 
spection of /ood  at  all  hours  from  9,  a.m.,  tiU  6  p.m.,  347;  386  ;  at  all  rea- 
sonable hours,  387 ;  for  sanitary  piurposes,  373,  395  ;  to  inspect  smers,  404. 

Epidemics,  appointment  of  extra  sanitaiy  officers  durmg,  374;  medicme  may  be 
dispensed  during,  374;  regulations  relative  to,  373. 

Expenses — See  costs. 

Factories,  effluvia  from,  356,  391. 

Food,  analysis  of — See  adulteration. 

Food,  inspection  of,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  347, 
380 ;  any  person  convicted  for  selling  or  being  possessed  of  food  unfit  for  human 
use  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  or  imprisonment  for  three  months,  without  hard 
labour,  380. 
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Forms,  for  abatement  of  nuisances  by  owners'of  premises,  397,  and  by  sanitary 
authority,  399 ;  to  permit  execution  of  worlcs  by  owner,  399 ;  for  payment 
and  non-payment  of  costs,  400 ;  for  return  of  sanitary  proceedings,  402  ;  for 
warrant  of  distress,  401. 

Funerals  not  liable  to  tolls,  347. 

Gas  and  Water  Supply,  434. 

Gas  Works,  pollution  of  water  by,  391. 

Governing  Body  of  Joint  Sanitary  Board,  338. 

Guardians — See  boards  of  and  sanitaiy  authorities. 

Hospitals,  conveyance  of  sick  to,  347,  357,  378 ;  of  sick  persons  from  ships  to, 
358  ;  may  be  placed  outside  its  district,  347  ;  provided  by  sanitary  authorities, 
336 — or  by  combined  sanitary  authorities,  360. 

Infected  clothing  and  beddmg  may  be  destroyed,  345,  357,  415 ;  persons  may  be 
removed  to  hospital,  347,  357,  358,  378. 

Inspection  of  Bakehouses,  419 ;  of  diseased  meat  and  unsound  food,  347,  380  ; 
lodging  houses,  412,  425 ;  of  2}remises,  356,  373 ;  of  ships,  358,  363,  374 ;  at 
any  hour  that  business  is  carried  on,  358  ;  from  9  o'clock,  a.m.,  tiU  6  o'clock, 
p.m.,  386 ;  at  all  reasonable  hours,  387  ;  private  premises,  395 ;  by  sewer 
authority,  404. 

Inspector  of  Local  Government  Board  may  attend  meetings  of  Sanitary  Board) 
333. 

Inspector  of  Nuisances,  appointing  of,  376  (See  also  Sanitary  Sub-officer). 

Justices  may  try  cases  arising  out  of  Burial  Grounds  Act  through  a  member  of 
Burial  Board  or  contributor  to  its  expenses,  337 ;  eligibility  to  try  certain 
cases,  379 ;  warrant  of  distress,  401. 

Justices'  Order  to  abate  nuisances,  387 ;  by  owner,  377 — by  sanitary  authority, 

399  ;  to  admit  sanitary  authorities  and  officers  to  inspect  food,  347 — and 
premises,  386,  395  ;  to  prohibit  future  nuisances,  388 ;  for  payment  of  costs, 

400  ;  to  construct  privies ;  to  have  children  vaccinated,  347 ;  to  permit  of 
worhs  by  owner. 

Justices'  Order  for  structural  works  must  be  appealed  agamst  within  7  days, 
389. 

IiOans— See  Board  of  Works. 

Iiocal  Authority — See  Sanitary  Authority. 

IjOcal  Government  Board,  may  award  extra  medical  officers  employed  by 
Boards  of  Guardians  remuneration.  366 ;  may  close  burial  grounds  on  cause 
shown,  337 ;  may  compel  by  mandamus  negligent  sanitary  authorities  to  do 
their  duties,  342;  consent  of,  necessary  for  sanitary  loans,  341;  constituted 
by  36  and  37  Vict.,  c.  69,  369  ;  may  put  in  force  provisions  of  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Act,  1855,  373  ;  inspector  of,  may  attend  sanitary  boards,  334 ;  orders 
of,  published  in  Dublin  Gazette,  345 — require  Parliamentary  confirmation,  345 ' 
may  in  times  of  epidemics  issue  special  sanitary  regulations,  373 ;  provisional 
orders  of,  cannot  be  made  without  duo  notice,  344  j  powers  of  Poor-law 
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IiOoal  Grovernment  "BoaxA— continued. 

Commission  vested  in,  3G9  ;  may  determine  questwm  arising  out  of  trans- 
ference of  sanitaiypowers  caused  by  Public  Health  Act,  1874 ;  Lord  Lieutenant's 
sanitaiy  imoers  transferred  to,  341 ;  may  repeal  or  amend  certain  laws,  341— 
on  request  of  sanitary  authorities,  339 ;  may  dii-ect  sanitary  authorities  to  ap- 
point superintendent  sanitary  officei-s,  334 ;  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
alter  or  unite,  permanently  or  for  certain  purposes,  sanitary  districts,  332,  337; 
may  indicate  proper  fund  chargeable  for  sanitary  purposes,  334;  and  interpret 
matters  under  provisions  of  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  93,  sec.  7,  333. 

Iiocal  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  370. 

IiOans— See  costs  and  Board  of  Works. 

Loans  to  Bui-ial  Boards,  449;  for  estabUshing  public  parks,  433  ;  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses, 440. 

a  Lodging  Houses  for  Labouring  Classes,  Act  relating  to,  420 ;  and  which 
may  be  adopted  m  any  town  with  governing  body,  421 ;  Board  of  Worhs  may 
lend  money  on,  421 ;  imder  certain  conditions,  422 ;  bye-laws  for,  423  ;  ei-ected  by 
local  authorities  out  of  general  or  special  rate,  421 ;  incomes  from,  apphed  to 
local  fund,  421 ;  lands  may  be  taken  for,  by  local  authorities,  422  ;  local 
authorities  proposing  to  erect  them  must  give  not  less  than  28  days,  nor  more 
than  42  days'  notice  of  their  meeting  to  consider  such  proposal,  421 ;  may 
supply  gas  and  water  to,  423 ;  penalties  under  the  acts  relating  to,  divided 
between  local  avithority  and  informer,  424;  regulation  for  separation  of  sexes? 
423 ;  to  prevent  overcrowding,  423. 

Manure,  removal  of,  386 ;  may  be  sold,  389. 

Medical  Officer  of  Dispensary  an  ex-officio  officer  of  health,  334 ;  may 
charge  for  attendance  on  ship  board,  374. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  appointment  of,  334 ;  certificate  as  to  overcrowding, 
392  ;  requisition  signed  by  10  inhabitants  equal  to  his  certificate  for  abatement 
of  a  nuisance,  355. 

Milk,  347. 

Nuisance  Authority,  any  authority  enforcing  removal  of  nuisances,  333,  354, 
386,  390,  391.    See  sanitary  authority. 

Nuisances,  from  animals  iU  kept,  386 ;  black  smoke,  355 ;  cesspool,  386 ;  ditch, 
386;  factories,  355,  391;  drains,  386;  gutter,  386;  manure,  386,  .S89;  over- 
crowdmg,  355,  392;  premises  mjmious  to  health,  386;  m-inals,  386;  water- 
coiu-se,  386. 

Nuisance,  abatement  by  sanitary  authority,  399  ;  by  owner  of  premises,  397,  399  ; 
by  poUce,  378 ;  costs  of  abating,  400 ;  and  distress  waiTant  to  recover  them, 
401 ;  notice  of,  395  ;  oi'der  to  look  for  in  private  premises,  387,  396  ;  private 
persons  aggrieved  by  a  nuisance  may  take  proceedings  to  abate  it,  378  ;  any 
person  mny  complain  of,  347 ;  summons  to  appear  before  a  justice  to  abate 
it,  396. 


a  See  also  Artisans'  DwelliuBS       Common  Lodging  Houses. 
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Notice,  from  justices  to  abate  nuisances,  307;  to  cZm«/ec<  premises,  356;  as  to 
intended  examination  of  premises,  396;  be  given  to  those  persons  whose 
factories  evolve  effluvia,  before  law  proceedings  are  to  be  taken,  356 ;  in  refer- 
ence to  proposed  supply  of  gas  or  water  to  towns,  &c.,  435 ;  required  by 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  A.ct,  1871,  to  be  given  in  November  and  December, 
may  be  given  in  September  aud  October,  or  October  and  November,  340;  from 
Local  Gouemmmt  Board  relative  to  provisional  orders  under  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Act,  1874,  344 ;  to  remove  manure,  303 ;  to  prohibit  nuisances  for 
the  future,  388;  relative  to  establishment  of  ^u6ZicparZ;s,  re  32  &  33  Vict., 
c.  28,  432 ;  to  cease  emission  of  black  smoke,  355 ;  to  be  given  on  constitu- 
ting new  seioerage  district,  352 — such  orders  require  parliamentary  confirma- 
tion, 345. 

Notice  must  be  signed  by  clerk  of  intention  to  adopt  Lodging  Houses  Act,  421. 

Noxious  Trades,  391. 

Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  375,  379,  384. 

Occupier  may  pay  off  cliarges  for  sanitary  works  on  his  premises,  381 ;  may  drain 
into  public  sewers  on  giving  notice  to  authorities,  352  ;  may  pay  to  local 
authority  expenses  contracted  by  the  latter  in  making  sanitary  improvements 
on  his  premises,  and  deduct  three-fourths  thereof  from  his  rent,  381. 

Orders  of  Local  Government  Board,  published  in  Dublin  Gazette,  345.  (See  also 
Local  Government  Board  aud  Justices.) 

Overcrowding  of  rooms,  355,  392. 

Oivners  oi  factories  required  to  make  structural  works  may  refuse  to  have  their 
cases  tried  by  Justices,  392;  oi  canals,  mill-races,  watercourses,  &c.,  not  to  be 
interfered  with,  395. 

Penalties  for,  adulterating  di-ugs,  £50— second  conviction,  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, 457 ;  adulterating  food  with  noxious  ingredients,  £50 — second  conviction, 
six  months'  imprisonment,  457;  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or 
drugs,  adulterated  or  not  pm-e,  £20 — second  conviction,  £20  and  pub- 
lication of  conviction  in  newspaper,  457 ;  allowing  animals  to  graze  in 
burial  grounds,  2s.,  445  ;  obstructing  carrymg  out  of  provisions  of  Artizans 
Dwellings  Act,  £20  per  day,  430 ;  for  not  keeping  bakehouses  in  proper  state, 
£5,  419 ;  allowing  persons  under  18  years  old  to  work  in  bakehouses  from  9 
o'clock,  p.m.,  till  5  o'clock,  a.m.,  for  first,  £2,  for  second,  £5,  and  £1  per  day 
during  continuance  of  the  offence,  418 ;  officers  of  Burial  Boards  accepting 
other  than  official  fees,  £50,  451;  interring  bodies  in  burial  ground  closed 
by  order  of  Local  Government  Board  or  in  a  private  grave  without  consent  of 
owner  thereof,  £10,  444,  445 ;  conducting  candle  maldug,  bone  boiling,  soap 
making,  &c.,  in  a  manner  injurious  to  health,  minimum,  £2;  maximum,  £5; 
the  penalty  being  doubled  at  each  succeeding  conviction  up  to  £200,  392 ; 
selling  or  intending  to  sell  diseased  or  otherwise  unsound  food,  £20  or  three 
months'  imprisonment  without  hard  labour,  380 ;  disobeying  Justices'  order  to 

abate  a  nuisance,  10s  and  for  wlful  disobedience,  £1  a  day,  388;  draining 

into  public  sewers  without  consent,  £20,  363 ;  false  representations  relative  to 
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Penalties — continued. 

infectious  disease  in  tenement  houses,  £20  or  one  month's  imprisonment,  348; 
refusing  to  undertake  not  to  create  future  nuisance,  £1  per  day,  388;  foulmg 
water  .vith^as  washings,  £200,  to  be  sued  for  within  six.  montl^  m  superior 
court  391-continuanceof  offence  afterservice  of  notice,£20  a  day,  391 ;  entering 
without  notice  public  conveyances  whilst  sufFering  from  _  infectious  dise^^e, 
£5,  357;  exposure  of  person,  clothes,  &c.,  affected  with  infection,  £5  360 ; 
lodging  kouse  keeper  not  notifying  outbreak  of  infectious j^.^^^^^  therein, 
£5,  and  £2  daily  during  offence,  413 ;  wjurhv,  property  of  samtaiy  autho- 
rity £5  362  ;  resisting  removal  of  m/^ctoZ  persons  from  ships  and  boats  to 
hospital,'£5,  358;  Iceepev  of  lodgmg  or  slaughter-houses  neglecting  to  place 
notLs  that  they  are  so  on  the  premises,  £5,  and  10s.  '^fJ^^^^^f^'f^^Z 
of  offence,  346;  obstructing  or  disobeymg  rules  or  orders  oi  Local  Govevn- 
^nt  Board,  made  under  section  52,  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  £50,  348 ;  non-removal  . 
of  .nanure,  £1  a  day,  364;  oUtructhig  sanitary  authorities  and  officers,  £5  to 
£20,  347,  375,  380,  393,  419,  430;  ovev-crowding  of  rooms,  £2  and  £1  ^ady  dur- 
ing continuance  of  offence,  360,  392 ;  violation  of  rules  ^ipulhcpai^cB,  £5,  433  ; 
stormo-  over  40  gaUons  of  ]>etrolemn  without  a  licence,  and  for  selhng  it  when 
it  give"  off  mflammable  vapoiu's  under  100°  Fah.  without  a  proper  label,  461 ; 
breach  of  provisions  of  P<;i.o»s4ci,  £5;  second  offence,  £10,  460;  refusmg 
admittance  to  sanitaxy  authorities,  £5  to  £20,  393 ;  violating  «fe  forregistered 
lodgmg-honses,  £2,  and  £1  daily  dm-mg  continuance  of  offence,  360  ;  for 
using  steam  whistles  fflegaUy,  £5,  and  £2  per  day  duiing  contmuance  of 
offence,  461 ;  for  neglect  on  part  of  sanitary  authorities  to  remove  house  re- 
fuse when  that  duty  is  imposed  on  them  by  Local  Government  Board,  5s  a 
day  342-  refusmg  to  have  a  child  mccmaiecZ,  £1,  347;  neglectmg  to  dismfect 
vehicle  used  for  conveyance  of  mfected  persons,  £5,  360 ;  poUution  of  n>ater, 
£5,  and  £1  daily  during  conthiuance  of  offence,  376-by,gas  washmgs,  £200, 
and  £10  a  day,  391. 

Penalties,  application  of,  456,  460 ;  under  32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  115  ;  recoverable,  11  & 
12  Vict.,  c.  43,  393. 

Petroleum,  Acts  relative  to,  461 ;  rules  relative  to  its  storage,  sale,  &c.,  of,  461. 
Poisons  Act,  459;  regulation  for  the  saZe  of  poisons,  459. 
Police  acting  as  sanitary  authority,  342,  378. 

PubUc  Parks,  Act  relating  to,  432 ;  may  be  adopted  in  towns  of  over  6,000 
inhabitants,  432. 

RaUways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  provision  relative  to  recovery 
of  .penalties  incorporated  with  14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  28,  413. 

Bate  for  sanitary  purposes  not  limited  by  statute,  343. 

Restrictions  relative  to  inspection  of  common  lodging  houses  in  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1848,  not  to  apply  to  14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  28. 

Protection  of  sanitary  authorities,  &c.,  394  ;  officers  against  actions,  338. 
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Sanitary  Authorities,  accounts  of,  audited  annually,  on  14  days'  notice,  by 
auditor  of  Local  Government  Board,  345  ;  may  borrow  money,  342,  343,  421, 
430,  438,  441,  442,  448;  may  construct  6a<As  wid  wasli-houses,  333;  may  ap- 
point committees,  351;  are  corporations,  3G2;  may  inter  the  cZeatZ,  374;  may 
disinfect  bedding,  clothing,  345,  415;  and  premises,  356;  neglecting  to  do 
certam  duties,  their  powers  may  be  transferred  to  other  persons  by  Local 
Government  Board,  354,  364 ;  may  construct  earth  and  water  closets,  408 ; 
may  eiiter  premises  (see  entry  mspection  and  obstruction)  ;  expenses  of—see 
costs ;  not  to  allow  furnaces  to  evolve  black  smoke,  355 ;  are  Boards  of 
Guardians  solely  whUst  certain  provisions  of  Diseases  Prevention  Act  are  in 
force,  333;  may  provide  hospitals,  336,  360;  may  purchase  land,  336,  340 
362— and  let  it,  341 ;  may  draw  up  regulations  for  lodging-hmses,  subject  to 
approval  of  Local  Government  Board,  333  ;  may  appoint  extra  Tuedical  officers 
and  dispense  medicines  during  epidemics,  374;  memher  of;  accepting  fees 
therefrom  loses  his  seat,  342;  individual  members  of,  protected  from  actions, 
338 ;  may  construct  mortuary  houses,  357 ;  neglecting  then-  duties  may  be' 
superseded  by  police  officer,  354-whom  they  must  pay,  or  be  compelled  to  do 
so  by  mandamus,  342  ;  to  supply  water,  or  may  be  superseded  with  respect  to 
thatpartoftheirduties,  353,  362,  408;  sanitary  officers  appointed  by,  334; 
may  direct  proceedings  to  be  taken  to  enforce  Nuisances  Kemoval  Act, 
1855,  394 ;  must  scavenge  streets,  and  private  dweUings,  when  so  directed  by 
Local  Government  Board,  342 ;  is  a  sewer  authority,  332;  solely  or  in 
combmation  with  other  sanitary  authorities  ;  may  construct  sewers,  335, 
403,  401— and  compensate  persons  affected  therebj-,  404_and  prosecute 
those  draining  into  them  without  leave,  40i ;  sewers  of,  may  be  drained  into 
by  persons  outside  district,  but  only  by  permission,  and  are  not  to  be  emptied 
into  canals,  rivers,  or  watercourses,  404 ;  may  remove  the  sich  from  contagious 
diseases  to  hospital,  and  keep  vehicles  for  that  purpose,  357,  414 ;  may  sell 
manm-e  which  owner  refuses  to  remove,  389;  may  supply  water  to  district, 
340,  353,  434— may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  353  ;  may  supply  lodgmg  houses 
with,  433 ;  or  imder  forfeiture  of  licence  compels  owners  of,  so  to  do,  414  • 
may  combine  with  other  authorities  to  obtain  water  supplies,  337;  may  have 
wells  analysed,  346 ;  public  wells,  &c.,  vested  in,  376. 

Sanitary  Boards,  joint,  339. 


Sanitary  Proceedings,  return  of,  402. 

Schedules,  re—Anizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings'  Act,  1868,  431  ;  Common 
Lodging  Houses  Act,  1854,  413 ;  Gas  and  Water  Act,  1870,  438 ,'  Nuisance 
Removal  Acts,  1855,  395;  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  368;  Sewage  Utilization  Acts 
1864, 405.  ' 

Sewage  may  be  disposed  of  for  not  more  than  25  years  by  local  authority,  405. 
Ship,  disinfection  of,  374;  for  sanitary  purposes  a  dwelling,  358,  363. 
Slaughter-houses,  a  nuisance,  391 ;  notice  on,  346. 
Smoke,  nuisance  from,  355. 


Soap-boiling,  when  a  nuisance,  391. 
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structural  work  ordered  to  be  done  by  sanitary  authority,  may  be  appealed  against 
Avithin  seven  days,  389 ;  whether  or  not  necessary  to  be  referred  tosuperior 
court,  if  desired  by  owner  of  premises,  392. 

Summons  to  appear  before  a  justice  to  abate  a  nuisance,-396. 
United  Sanitary  Districts,  337. 

United  Drainage  Districts,  335  ;  appeal  from  persons  aggrieved  therefrom, 
335. 

Urban  Sanitary  Authorities,  331. 
Vaccination,  offence  against  laws  of,  347. 

Sewers,  construction  of,  335,  403,  404;  made  by  combined  sanitary  authorities, 
335 ;  may,  with  permission,  be  drained  into  by  persons  outside  of  district, 
P53;  must  not  be  cZisc/iarsred  mio  watercourses,  404;  special  <?is<rto  for,  337, 
339,  352 ;  persons  living  in  district  have  a  right  to  use  after  due  notice,  352 ; 
notice  of  intended  formation  of  a  sewer  (di-ainage)  district,  352 ;  notice  to 
owner  to  construct  sewers;  persons  affected  by  to  be  compensated,  404. 

Water,  analysis  of,  346 ;  fending  of,  376-by  gas  drainage,  391 ;  owners  of  lodging 
houses  may  under  forfeiture  of  licence  be  obhged  to  supply  them  with  water, 
414 ;  cost  "of,  supplied  to  private  persons,  recoverable  summarily,  363 ;  supplied 
to  lodging  houses,  423 ;  by  sanitary  authorities  to  their  districts,  340,  353,  432 
_  or  m  their  default  by  persons  appomted  by  Local  Government  Board, 
353,  362. 

Water  Closets  may  be  constructed  by  sanitary  authorities,  408. 

Water  Mills  may  be  purchased  by  sanitary  authorities,  340. 

Wells,  water  of,  may  be  analysed,  346 ;  if  foul,  may  be  closed  on  order  obtained  by 
sanitary  authority,  346  ;  public,  vested  m  sanitary  authorities,  376. 

Whitewashing  of  lodging  houses  to  be  performed  twice  a  year,  413. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

BY 

BAILLIERE,  TIN  BALL,  &  COX. 


Lessons  in  Hygiene  and  Surgery,  from  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  Forming  the  most  complete  text-book  of  Hygit;ne 
and  Military  Surgery  of  modern  times. 

By  Surgeon-General  C.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  C.B., 
late  on  Special  Service,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, with  the  Army  in  Paris.    Illustrated,  lo-r.  dd. 
"The  work  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  as  a  record  of  personal  obser- 
vation, and  of  experiences  so  recently  acquired  in  varied  and  extended  fields 
of  obsei-vation,  by  a  medical  officer  of  distinguished  position  and  high  pro- 
fessional attainments."— yi;7;/ji/  and  Navy  Gazette. 

"  Dr.  Gordon's  work  has  already  attained  a  high  character  in  medico- 
military  literature." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"Toutes  les  questions  se  rapporlant  a  la  chirurgie  sont  exposees  de  main 
de  maitre,  dans  le  livre  de  M.  Gordon  ;  il  discute  avec  autorite  les  different 
modes  de  traiteraent,  et  en  particulier  les  principes  sur  lesquels  doit  reposer 
la  chirurgerie  conservatrice." — La  France. 

Ashantee  and  the  Ashantees. 

By  the  same  Author,  is.  6d., 
Life  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Being  a  Full  and  Accurate  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Inhabitants,  their  Modes  and  Habits  of  Life ; 
interspersed  with  amusing  Anecdotes,  Hints  to  Travellers 
and  others  in  Western  Africa,  from  the  note-book  of  an 
officer  long  resident  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
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Publications  by  Baillicre,  Tiiidall,  and  Cox. 


By  the  same  Author,  super  doth,  2S.  6d.  ;  or,  popular 
edition,  paper  wrapper,  \s., 
A  Manual  of  Sanitation  ;  or,  First  Help  in  Sickness  and  when 
Wounded.    Specially  adapted  as  a  pocket  companion  for 
officers  and  privates  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  services 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
"  Instractions  conveyed  in  clear  and  intelligible  terms." — The  Slatidard. 
"The  official  distribution  of  Dr.  Gordon's  little  manual  throughout  the 
forces,  would,  indeed,  be  a  boon.    Volunteers  would  also  do  well  to  pur- 
chase and  study  it." — The  Medical  Press  and  Ch-cular. 

"  Contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter  simply  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  for  ready  reference,  and  might  be  of  great  use  to  others  besides 
soldiers." — The  Builder. 

"Though  meant  in  the  first  place  for  army  use,  it  might  with  advantage 
find  a  place  in  the  household,  as  it  is  sensible  and  practical." — The  Graphic. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  3^.  bd.. 
Experiences  of  an  Army  Surgeon  in  India.    A  Concise 
Account  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Wounds,  Injuries,  and 
Diseases  incidental  to  a  Residence  in  that  Country. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  \s.. 
The  French  and  British  Soldier.    A  Lecture  on  Some 
Points  of  Comparison,  delivered  before  H.R.H.  Prince 
Arthur  and  the  Garrison  of  Dover. 
"  Clearly  and  ably  written,  and  may  be  read  by  civilians  with  much 
pleasure  and  profit." — The  Figaro. 

hi  the  Press,  Demy  Octavo, 
Short  Lectures  on  Sanitary  Subjects. 

By  Richard  J.  Halton,  L.K.Q.C.P.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin., 
L.R.C.S.I.,  &c.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Kells. 

Lectvu-e       I.  The  Necessity  of  Sanitaiy  Science. 

II.  Air. 

,,         III.  Sanitary  Science  in  the  Sick  Room. 

IV.  Ventilation. 

,,  V.  The  Relation  of  Popular  Literature  to  the  Public  Health. 

VI.  Food. 

VII.  Clothing. 

VIII.  Cleanliness. 

,,         IX.  Sanitary  Science  in  Relation  to  the  Training  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Young. 

,,  X.  Epidemics. 

,,         XI.  The  Influence  of  Amusements  on  the  Public  Health. 

XII.  Over-crowding. 


Pahlications  by  Baillihr,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 


Pood-  its  Varieties,  Ch.emical  Composition,  Nutritive 

Value,  Comparative  Digestibility,  Physical  Functions  and 
Uses,  Preparation,  Culinary  Treatment,  Preservation, 
Adulterations,  &c. 

By  Henry  Letheby,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  &c., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  London  Hospital,  Food  Analyst 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London. 
New  edition,  entirely  re-written,  enlarged,  and  brought  up 

to  the  present  time.    5^-.  r  n 

"An  excellent  notion  of  the  chemistry  and  physiological  action  ot  the 
various  foods  will  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Letheby  s  book,  and  the 
reader  will  be  entertained  throughout  by  the  narration  of  many  facts  which 
will  enliven  the  study."— 7y;t'X(7«f^/.        ,  ,   ,   ,     ,   .  i,, 

"  We  know  by  experience  that  Dr.  Letheby's  book  is  readable,  bemg 
garnished  with  gossip  of  all  sorts,  learned  and  unlearned  ;  and  abounding 
in  interesting  and  amusing  facts."— •  i 

"  Either  as  a  text-book  for  schools  or  as  a  household  guide,  it  is  excel- 
lently adapted."— /'w/'/'V  Opinion.  ,  .     ,     ,  ■,    ■^^  c  ^  „„.i, 

"  Clergymen  who  are  interested  in  '  cooking  for  the  poor  will  find  much 
to  aid  them  in  this  valuable  work,  a  copy  of  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
household,  "—i^l^vz/v. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Food  and  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Professor  Cameron,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Analyst  to  the  City 
of  Dublin,  &c.    Cloth,  \s. 
"The  object  of  the  book  is  to  explain  the  newest  views  as  to  the  physi- 
ology of  digestion,  and  the  comparative  values  of  food  substance.    It  is 
short  and  sensible."— 77;;?  Globe. 

"  A  useful  statement  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  value  ot 
various  articles  of  food."— 7"//^  Standard. 

By  the  same  Author.,  6d., 
On  Disease  Prevention.    A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disinfec- 
tion. 

"  This  little  work,  which  is  offered  at  the  trifling  charge  of  sixpence,  con- 
tains practical  directions  for  disinfecting  rooms,  clothing,  bedding,  &c., 
with  chapters  on  vaccination,  water  impurities,  and  other  important  sanitary 
matters."— 77/^  7vVm7f/. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  2S.  bd., 

Lectures  on  the  Preservation  of  Health. 

On  Vitiated  Air.    A  Paper  read  before  the  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  1873. 

By  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence at  the  London  Hospital.  6d. 
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Publications  by  Baillierc,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 


Skin  Diseases  :  an  Inquiry  into  their  Parasitic  Origin,  Con- 
nection with  Eye  Affections,  and  a  Fungoid  Theory  of 
Cholera. 

By  Jabez  Hogg, 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
President  of  the  Medical  Microscopical  Society,  &c.  is.  6d. 

"It  gives  actual  experiments,  which  are  of  gi^eat  interest." — The  Medical 
Press  and  Circular. 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  this  little  book." — The 
Doctor. 

"  This  little  work  must  prove  very  useful." — The  Indian  Mail. 

"Mr.  Hogg  gives  interesting  accounts  of  his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments connected  witli  the  various  fungi  which  accompany  diseases  of  the 
skin.  "■ —  The  Morning  Post. 

"  Sound  teaching  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hogg's  treatise." — Illustrated 
London  Neros. 

By  the  same  Atithor,  in  Pi-eparation, 

The  Ophthalmoscope :  a  Treatise  on  its  Use  in  Diseases  of 
the  Eye.    4th  edition,  \os.  6d. 

The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Skin  Diseases. 

By  E.  D.  Mapother,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Ireland.    2s.  6d. 

Skin  Eruptions  :  their  Real  Nature  and  Rational  Treatment, 
By  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  Physician  to  the  National  Insti- 
tution for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  &c.  Sixth  edition,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

On  the  Tonic  Treatment  of  Gout,    With  Cases. 

By  James  C.  Dickinson,  M.R.C.S., 
late  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  H.M.'s  Bengal  Army,  and 
formerly  Staff  Surgeon  Crimean  Army.    Second  edition. 
2,s.  6d. 

"We  feel  perfectly  justified  in  introducing  this  very  practical  treatise  on 
gout." — The  Medical  Press  and  Circidar. 

"A  thoughtful  and  jDractical  work." — Public  Opinion. 

By  the  same  AutJwr,  2s., 

Suppressed   Gout :  its  Dangers  and  Treatment ;  with  an 

Appendix  on  the  Uses  of  the  Vals  Waters. 

Also,  \s., 

Indian  Boils  :  their  Varieties  and  Treatment  without  Dis- 
figurement. 


Publications  by  Baillicre,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 


The  Training  of  the  Mind  for  the  Study  of  Medicine. 

ALecture  delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Oct.  ist,  1873, 
By  Robert  Brudenell  Carter,  F.R.C.S., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery  ia  the  Hospital.  \s. 
"  A  remarkable  address."— m-Zawa-/-.  Th.  ^fi,^rnf\ 

' '  No  one  can  read  it  without  learning  and  profiting  much.  -  T/ic  Student  s 

Lessons  in  Laryngoscopy  :  including  Rhinoscopy  and  the 
Dia-^nosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  ihroat. 
Forming  a  Complete  Manual  on  the  Use  of  the  Laryngo- 
scope in  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Chest,  and  Lungs. 
Illustrated  with  Hand-coloured  Plates  and  Wood-cuts,  tor 
the  use  of  Practitioners  and  Students. 

By  Prosser  James,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  _  at  the 
London  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  tor 
Diseases  of  the  Throat,  &c.    5^.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author,  \s., 
The  Progress  of  Medicine.    A  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
London  Hospital,  October  ist,  1873. 

"  The  book  closes  with  many  thoughts  and  precepts  tliat  seem  haie  to  us, 
and  we  tlrink  that  the  lecture  has  wisely  been  printed.  —Guys  Hospital. 

^"''fn  excellent  resume  of  the  great  and  rapid  advances  that  liave  been 
made  in  the  science  of  medicine  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  —J /it; 
iitudcnt's  Journal.  •      rr.      ^  ». 

Overwork  and  Premature  Mental  Decay  :  its  Treatment. 
An  Essay,  with  Cases  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  1873. 

By  C.  H.  F.  RouTH,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  London, 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  Consulting  Physician  for  Diseases  of  Women 
to  the  North  London  Hospital.    Price  is. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  y.  bd., 
On  Fibrous  Tumours  of  the  Womb:  Points  connected 
with  their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.  Being 
the  Lettsomian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  London. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  is., 
Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Also,  price  is., 
On  Uterine  Deviations. 


6  Publications  by  Baillien,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

The  Text-Book  of  (113)  Anatomical  Plates,  designed  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Masse,  with  Descriptive  Text. 

By  E.  Bellamy,  F.R.C.S., 
Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Charing"  Cross  Hospital. 
Second  edition,  plain,  21s.;  hand-coloured,  42J. 

"  This  beautiful  text-book  affords  the  easiest  way  of  getting  up  the  most 
difficult  subject  of  the  medical  cnmcwlnm.."— Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

"  With  these  plates  the  student  will  be  able  to  read  up  his  anatomy 
almost  as  readily  as  with  a  recent  dissection  before  \\\m.r —Students' 
Journal. 

The  Students'  Case  Book :  containing  Practical  Instruc- 
tions, and  all  the  Necessary  Information  for  Clinical  Work 
and  Case-taking.  Originally  compiled  by  a  Student  for 
Students,  in  order  to  Facilitate  Clinical  Work,  and  to 
encourage  a  Systematic  Method  of  Case-taking.  The 
work  also  contains  a  number  of  Blank  Ruled  Sheets  for 
recording  full  particulars  of  Cases  as  seen.  It  will,  more- 
over, be  of  great  Assistance  to  the  Visiting  Physician  and 
Surgeon,  xs. 

Elements  of  the  General  and  Minute  Anatomy  of  Man 

and  the  Mammalia.    From  Original  Researches. 

By  Professor  Gerber,  University  of  Bern,  and 

Professor  George  Gulliver,  F.R.S. 
2  vols.,  containing  thirty-four  plates.  15^. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Professor  Vogel 

By  George  E.  Day,  M.A.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.P.  London. 
With  TOO  plain  and  coloured  engravings.  \%s. 

Anatomy  of  the  External  Forms  of  Man :  designed  for 
the  Use  of  Artists,  Sculptors,  &c. 

By  Dr.  J.  Fau. 
Edited,  with  Additions,  by  R.  Knox,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
Twenty-nine  Drawings  from  Nature.    Folio.    Plain,  24J. ; 
hand-coloured,  42^-. 

Muscular  Anatomy  of  the  Horse. 

By  J.  I.  LuPTON,  M.R.C.V.S.    3J.  dd. 

An  Epitome  of  Surgery. 

By  J.  Beadnell  Gill,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Dover  Hospital.    Price  \s. 
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Deafness:  its  Causes  and  Treatment,  with  Anaton.y  and 
Phvsiolo-y,  Human  and  Comparative,  of  the  Organ  of 
Hearing ;  the  Diseases  incidental  to  .its  Structure,  and 

their  Treatment.  -.x  ^r     n  v   t  p  r  c;  ^rc 

Bv  ToHN  P.  Pennefather,  M.K.y..C.P.,  i..K.u.a.,  (vc  , 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the 

Eart  &c.    Illustrated,  $s. 
Diagnostics  of  Aural  Disease.     Second  Edition,  with  a 

Chapter  on  the  Application  of  Electricity,  and  Description 

of  the  Author's  Magneto-Electric  Catheter. 

By  S.  E.  Smith,  M.R.C.S.  England.    Illustrated,  2S.  6d. 
The  Philosophy  of  Voice.    An  Essay  upon  the  Physio- 

logical  and  Physical  Action  of  the  Breath  and  Vocal  Cords 

in°the  Production  of  Articulate  Speech,  conjomed  with 

Vocal  Utterance.    By  Charles  Lunn.  is. 
Experimental  Researches  on  the  Causes  and  Nature  of 

Hay  Fever.    With  Wood-cuts  and  Lithographic  lables. 

By  Charles  H.  Blackley,  M.R.C.S.  is. 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  real  honest  work,  original  and  instructive,  and  will  well 

rpmv  Dcrusal." — The  Lancet.  .  ,  . 

^' We  have  read  Mr.  Blacldey's  very  instructive  treatise  with  much  inte- 
rest and  have  been  much  impressed  by  his  ingenuity  m  devising  experi- 
ments hi  industry  iu  carrying  them  out,  and  his  obvious  candour  m  givmg 
Ae  SuUs  of  his  observations/'-Dr.  George  Johnson  m  the  London  Medical 
Record. 

African,  West  Indian,  and  other  Fevers  and  Diseases. 

Bv  Alexander  Lane,  M.D.,  Surgeon  Royal  Navy.  M. 
DiarrhcBa  and  Cholera  :  their  Successfiil  Treatment. 

By  John  Chapman,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  London,  i^. 

"  His  ar-aments  are  enforced  at  great  length  in  the  pamphlet  before  us 
and  are  supported  by  an  extensive  array  of  facts.       to/  Tunes  and 
Gazette. 

Causes  of  Cholera  :  its  Treatment 

By  Wm.  Grove  Grady,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  i.r. 

Typhoid  Fever  :  ite  Treatment. 

By  William  Bayes,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 

How  to  Prevent  Small-pox.  ^     -r.     m,  •  ,  j- 

By  MORDEY  Douglas,  M.RC.S.,  L.R.C.P.    Third  edi- 

tion.  bd. 

"This  is  a  very  valuable  pamphlet."— 7J/^fl'2rrt/  Press. 
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The  Specific  Action  of  Drugs.    An  Index  to  their  Thera- 
peutic Value.    Price  los.  6d. 

By  Alexander  G.  Burness,  and  F.  Mayor, 
President  of  the  Central  London  Veterinary  Society. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  threefold : — 

1.  To  point  out  that  each  drug  when  introduced  into 
the  system  acts  upon  some  special  parts  or  tracts,  in  virtue 
of  its  physical,  chemical,  or  dynamical  properties. 

2.  That  the  therapeutic  value  of  each  drug  is  to  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  symptoms  produced,  and 
the  parts  influenced  by  it  when  introduced  into  the 
healthy  animal  system. 

3.  That  while  a  toxic  dose  will  effect  such  changes  in 
a  part  as  to  unfit  it  for  any  vital  action,  a  lesser  dose,  ap- 
plied to  a  diseased  part,  will,  by  removing  that  state  of 
combination  of  the  elements  which  excited  diseased 
action,  enable  the  normal  process  of  nutrition  to  restore 
the  healthy  constitution. 

The  Sewage  Question  :  a  Series  of  Reports.    Being  Investi- 
gations into  the  condition  of  the  Principal  Sewage  Farms 
and  Sewage  Works  of  the  Kingdom,  from 
Dr.  Letheby's  Notes  and  Chemical  Analyses.    4^.  6d. 
"These  Reports  will  dissipate  obscurity,  and,  by  placing  the  subject  in  a 
proper  light,  will  enable  local  authorities,  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter,  to  perceive  the  actual  truths  of  the  question,  and  to  apply  them 
practically." 

Notes  on  Nuisances,  Drains,  and  Dwellings :  their  De- 
tection and  Cure.    By  W.  H.  Penning,  F.G.S.  6d. 

"The  directions,  which  are  plain,  sound,  and  practical,  will  be  found 
useful  in  every  household." — T/w  Doctor. 

"  This  little  pamphlet  should  be  studied  by  evevyhody. "—SckiU/^c/ievuio. 
"  This  is  an  admirable  and  most  useful  little  hook."-  Figaro. 

School  Epidemics,  especially  Scarlet  Fever. 

By  a  Practical  Nurse.  4d. 
On  Scarlatina  :  its  Nature  and  Treatment. 

By  I.  Baker  Brown,  F.R.C.S.  (Exam.), 

late  Surgeon  Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Third 

edition,  3^. 

By  the  same  Author,  is., 
Sterility  :  its  Causes  and  Treatment.    Being  a  Paper  read  be- 
fore the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  printed  by  request. 
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Notes  on  the  Pharmacopoeia!  Preparations.  Specially 
arranged  for  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examina- 
tions, and  as  a  Note-book  for  General  Practitioners. 

By  Handsel  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c., 
Librarian  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland. 
2S.  6d. 

"Will  be  found  useful  to  students  engaged  in  the  study  of  Materia 
Mcdica  and  the  Pharmacopa4a ;  the  Notes  are  faUhful.  —1  lie  Lancet. 

"From  the  many  excellences  of  the  work,  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it  as  a  most  valuable  help  for  those  who  are  preparnig  for  medical 
examinations.  "Students'  Journal. 

"  The  student  has  only  to  turn  to  one  section  to  appreciate  the  succinct- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  Dr.  Handsel  Griffiths  has  condensed  into 
brief  compass  the  chief  points  that  he  need  know  about  them,  —riiarma- 
ceutical  yournal. 

"  We  feel  sure  that  students  will  welcome  a  book  so  well  calculated  to 
aid  them  in  the  study  of  this  necessary  branch  of  their  curriculum.  — 
Guy's  Hospital  Gazette. 

By  the  same  Author,  second  edition,  is., 

Posological  Tables :  Being  a  Classified  Chart  of  Doses  ; 
showing  at  a  glance  the  Dose  of  every  Officinal  Substance 
and  Preparation.  For  the  use  of  Practitioners  and  Stu- 
dents. 

"  We  welcome  these  Tables,  which  are  the  best  we  have  seen,  as  a  great 
boon  to  students  and  practitioners." — Hospital  Gazette. 

"  For  reference  they  will  be  almost  as  valuable  to  the  prescribing  physi- 
cian as  to  the  student,  and  will  doubtless  occupy  a  prominent  position  m 
many  consulting-rooms." — Students'  Journal. 

"  Tlie  Local  Government  Board  might  advantageously  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  supplying  every  dispensaiy  and  workhouse  with  a  copy,  the  cost 
of  which  would  weigh  little  against  the  benefit  which  such  ready  informa- 
tion would  be  to  the  Poor  Law  sexwice."— Medical  Press  and  Circular . 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  is.  6d., ' 
A  System  of  Botanical  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Diagnosis 
of  British  Natural  Orders,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 

"Backed  by  such  high  authority  as  Professors  Bentley,  Henslow,  and 
other  eminent  botanists,  we  can  safely  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers." — Students'  Journal. 

"  The  author  has  placed  the  student  under  considerable  obligations  by 
his  system  of  botanical  analysis."— F/iarmaceulical  Journal. 
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Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  the  Arts  and  Manufac 
tures.    A  Text-Eook  by  Richardson  and  Wati's. 
Vol.  I.  :  Parts  i  and  2. — Fuel  and  its  Applications.    433  Engravings, 
and  4  Plates    •  •  •  •  £\  iSj! 

Part  3.— Acids,  Alkalies,  Salts,  Soap,  Soda,  Chlorine  and  its 
Bleaching  Compounds,  Iodine,  Bromine,  Alkalimetry, 
Glycerine,  Railway  Grease,  &c.,  their  Manufacture 
and  Applications        .  .  .  '^y. 

Part  4.— Phosphorus,  Mineral  Waters,  Gunpowder,  Gun- 
cotton,  Fireworks,  Aluminium,  Stannates,  Tung- 
states,  Chromates  and  Silicates  of  Potash  and  Soda, 
Lucifer  Matches         •  •  •  L'^  U- 

Part  5.— Prussiate  of  Potash,  Oxalic  Acid,  Tartainc  Acid, 
Many  Tables,  Plates,  and  Wood  Engravings,  £\  lbs. 
Parts  3,  4,  and  5  separately,  farming  a  complete 
Practical  Treatise  on  Acids,  Alkalies,  and  Salts  :  their  Manu- 
facture and  Application.    In  three  vols.,  \os. 

Collenette's  Chemical  Tables  :  Oxides,  Sulphides,  and 

Chlorides,  with  Blank  Forms  for  Adaptation  to  other 
Compounds.  Arranged  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and 
Students,  by  Professor  Collenette.  M. 

"  We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  little  work  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  having  the  study  of  chemistry  simplified  and  methodically 
treated. " —  Chemical  News. 

"An  excellent  means  for  the  communication  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion."— Chemist  and  Druggist. 

Chemistry  in  its  Relation  to  Physiology  and  Medicine. 
By  George  E.  Day,  M.A.  Cantab.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
late  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews.  I  OS. 

A  Practical  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including 
the  Preparation  of  Stibstances,  and  their  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative  Analyses,  with  Organic  Analyses. 

By  D.  Campbell, 
late  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  University 
College.    5^-.  6d. 

Rudiments  of  Chemistry,  with  Illustrations  of  the  Chemistry 
of  Daily  Life.    Fourth  Edition,  with  130  Woodcuts. 
By  D.  B.  Reid,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.    2s.  6d. 
The  Chemical  and  Physiological  Balance  of  Organic 
Nature  :  an  Essay,    i  vol.,  i2mo. 

By  Professors  Dumas  and  Boussingault.  4^. 


Publications  by  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 


Elements! of  Chemistry;  including  the  application  of  the 
Science  in  the  Arts. 

By  T.  Graham,  F.R.S., 
late  Master  of  the  Mint.    Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.   Illustrated  with  Woodcuts.    2  vols.,  8vo.  £1. 
Ditto    Vol.11.    Edited  by  H.  Watts,  M.C.S.  Separately. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope. 

By  J.  QUECKETT. 

Illustrated  with  11  Steel  Plates  and  300  Wood  Engrav- 
ings. Third  Edition,  8vo.,  published  at  £\  \s.,  reduced 
to  1 2 J.  dd.  , 

Lectures  on  Histology :  Elementary  Tissues  of  Plants  and 
Animals.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Skeletons  of  Plants 
and  Invertebrate  Animals.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Illustrated  by 
340  Woodcuts.    By  the  same  Author.    £i  8^.  bd. 

Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany.  8vo.  Illustrated 
with  127  Engravings.    By  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.  £1. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Coal,  Petroleum,  and  other  Dis- 
tilled Oils.  Illustrated  with  42  Figures,  and  a  View  on 
Oil  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania.  8vo. 

By  A.  Gesner.    ioj.  dd. 

Practical  Mineralogy;  or,  a  Compendium  of  the  Dis- 
tinguishing Characters  of  Minerals,  by  which  the  Name 
of  any  Species  may  be  speedily  ascertained.  8vo.,  with 
13  Engravings,  showing  270  Specimens. 

By  E.  J.  Chapman.  7^. 

Schleiden's  Plants  :  a  Biography,  in  a  Series  of  Fourteen 
Popular  Lectures  on  Botany. 

Edited  by  Professor  Henfrey. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.,  with  7  Coloured  Plates  and  16 
Woodcuts.  15^. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens. 

By  J.  P.  NiCHOL, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Ninth  Edition,  entirely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Illustrated  with  23  Steel  Engravings  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   1 6^. 
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Publications  by  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 


Engineering  Precedents  for  Steam  Machinery  :  embracing 
the  Performances  of  Steamships,  Experiments  with  Pro- 
pelhng  Instruments,  Condensers,  Poilers,  &c.,  accom- 
panied by  Analyses  of  the  same  ;  the  whole  being  original 
matter,  and  arranged  in  the  most  practical  and  useful  man- 
ner for  p:ngineers.    2  vols.,  8vo.    With  Plates  and  1  ables. 

By  B.  E.  ISHERWOOD, 

Chief  Engineer  United  States  Navy.  15^. 

In  Preparation, 
The  Protoplasmic  Theory  of  Life. 

By  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.  Edin. 

Noiv  ready,  by  the  same  Author, 
Life  and  the  Equivalence  of  Force. 

Part  I.  Historical  Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Law  of 
Equivalence  of  Force,  is. 

Part  II.  Nature  of  Force  and  Life  :  containing  the  Har- 
mony of  Fletcher  and  Beale.    \s.  6d. 

"The  book  is  well  worth  perusal."— ?r(-j/w/;«/(V  Hamto. 
"  We  cannot  part  from  this  work  without  praising  the  calm  and  excellent 
spirit  in  which  the  suliject  is  handled.    Dr.  Drysdale  exhibits  an  earnest 
love  of  truth,  and  considerable  ingenuity  and  power." — The  Examiner. 

Part  III.  [conclusion]  ready  shortly. 
Practical  Lessons  in  the  Wature  and  Treatment  of  the 
Affections  produced  by  the  Contagious  Diseases;  with 
Chapters  on  Syphilitic  Inoculation,  Infantile  Syphilis,  and 
the  Results  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Sixty  co- 
loured and  plain  Illustrations. 

By  John  Morgan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Physician  to  the  Lock  Hospitals,  Dublin.    Second  thou- 
sand.   Paper  wrapper,  5^-. ;  cloth,  6j-. 

"Contains  much  that  is  original  and  of  practical  importance."— 77/^" 
Lancet. 

"  This  is  a  most  instructive  work,  and  reflects  gi-eat  credit  on  Dr.  Mor- 
gan."—  T/ie  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

By  the  same  Author, 
The  ^Dangers  of  Chloroform  and  the  Safety  and  Efficiency 
of  Ether  as  an  Agent  in  securing  the  Avoidance  of  Pain 
in  Surgical  Operations.    Second  thousand.    Cloth,  2s. 
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Besponsibility  and  Disease  :  an  Essay  itpon  moot  point^  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  about  which  Medical  Men  should 
not  fail  to  be  well  instructed.  _ 

By  T  H  Balfour  Browne.  Barnster-at-Law, 
Author  of  "  The  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,"  &c.  2s 

On  Mental  Capacity  in  Relation  to  Insanity,  Crime,  and 

Modern  Society.  r  -n   •  \         r  7 

By  Christopher  Smith,  M.D.  (late  of  Pans),    zs  6d. 
Via  Medica :  a  Treatise  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  in  relation  especially  to  Principals  and 
Assistants ;  with  Suggestions  and  Advice  to  Pupils  on 
Preliminary  Education. 

By  J.   Baxter  Langley,  LL.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  3 J. 
Syphilis  :  Its  Nature  and  Treatment.         ^  ^  ^  ^ 
By  Charles  R.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S  , 
Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital ;    late  Secre- 
tary Harveian  Medical  Society's  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Venereal  Diseases.    Second  Edition,  4^.  6d 
"We  bespeak  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  new  work,  which  contains  in  a 
moderate  compass  the  conclusions  of  an  industrious,  pamstalang  syphilo- 
<y\-?L^\\z\:"— Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

By  the  same  Author, 
Alpine  Heights  and  Climate  in  Consumption,  u. 
Medicine  as  a  Profession  for  Women.  \s. 

Also, 

The  Population  Difiaculty.  6^. 

Functional  Derangements  and  Debilities  of  the  Gene- 

rative  System  :  their  Nature  and  Treatment. 

By  F.  B.  Courtnay,  M.R.C.S.    Eighth  Edition,  3^. 
Modern  Hydropathy  :  with  Practical  Remarks  upon  Baths, 

in  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases. 

By  James  Williams,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.    Fifth  Edition. 

Hmp  cloth,  2S. 
Practical  Guide  to  the  Baths  of  Aix  in  Savoy. 

By  the  Baron  Despine,  Physician.  2s. 
Horses :  their  Rational  Treatment,  and  the  Causes  of 

their  Premature  Decay.    By  Amateur.  5^. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  above,  ^s. 
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WORKS  BY  Dr.  ROTH, 

1.  The  Prevontion  and  Cure  of  many  Chronic  Diseases 
by  Movements.    With  Ninety  Engravings.  lo^. 

2.  The  Handbook  of  the  Movement-Cure.  With  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Original  Engravings.  \os. 

3.  Contributions  to  the  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Par- 
alysis, and  of  Paralytic  Deformities.  W^ith  Thirty-Eight 
Engravings.    Illustrated  by  Numerous  Cases.    3^-.  bd. 

4.  The  Prevention  of  Spinal  Deformities,  especially  of 
Lateral  Curvature  ;  with  Notes.    3^-.  6^/. 

5.  On  Paralysis  in  Infancy,  Childhood,  and  Youth, 

With  Forty-five  Engravings,    y.  6d. 

6.  A  Short  Sketch  of  Rational  Medical  Gymnastics,  or 
the  Movement-Cure.    With  Thirty-eight  Engravings,  js. 

7.  Table,  showing  a  few  Injurious  Positions,  and  some 
Deformities  of  the  Spine,  produced  partly  by  bad  positions, 
and  tight  lacing.    With  Forty-six  Engravings.  6d. 

8.  A  Table  of  a  Few  G-ymnastic  Exercises  without 
Apparatus.    With  Thirty-three  Wood  Engravings.  6d. 

9.  Gyrnnastic  Exercises  on  Apparatus,  according  to  the 
Rational  System  of  Ling.    With  Eighty  Illustrations,  ss. 

0.  The  Gymnastic  Exercises  of  Ling.  Arranged  by  Dr. 
Rothstein ;  translated  by  Dr.  Roth.  Second  Edition. 
2S.  6d. 

1.  The  Russian  Bath :  with  some  Suggestions  regarding 
Public  Health.    Second  Edition,  is. 

2.  On  the  Causes  of  the  Great  Mortality  of  Children, 
and  the  Means  of  Diminishing  them.  3^. 

3.  On  the  Importance  of  Rational  Gymnastics  as  a  Branch 
of  National  Education  :  a  Letter  to  Lord  Granville,  is. 

4.  On  Scientific  Physical  Training  and  Rational  Gym- 
nastics j  a  Lecture,  is. 

5.  Exercises  or  Movements,  according  to  Ling's  System. 
With  Forty-two  Illustrations.    Fourth  Edition.  \s. 

6.  Two  Tables  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  without  Appa- 
ratus ;  with  Explanations,  is. 

7.  A  Plea  '  for  the  Compulsoi-y  Teaching  of  Physical 
Education,  is. 
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M  ISCELLAN  EOUS. 

THE  CRY  OF  ITALY  AGAINST  THE  ROMISH 

CHURCH. 

The  Religion  of  Rome  described  by  a  Roman.  Translated, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes, ' 

By  William  Howitt, 

Author  of  "  The  History  of  Priestcraft,"  "  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  British  Poets,"  &c.,  &c.  8j. 

"  Should  be  read  by  all."— 

"  The  object  is  to  prove  the  emptiness  of  Roman  Ecclesiastical  Religion, 
and  the  moral  imfitness  of  many  of  its  chief  professors  to  act  as  rehgious 
teachers.  A  closing  chapter  upon  Catholicism  in  Spain,  and  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood  on  political  affairs  in  that  country,  is  of  special  niterest  at 
the  present  moment."— 77/^  Mail  {Evening  Edition  of  The  Tunes). 

"Mr.  Howitt  has  seen  Old  Giant  Pope  at  home,  and  marked  for  himself 
the  monster's  bakad  influence.  To  his  testimony  we  can  add  our  own 
corroborating  witness,  and  so,  we  believe,  can  every  sojourner  in  Italy- 
Written  with  gi-eat  vigour  and  vivacity."—^//-.  Spurgeon  in  the  "Sword  and 
Trowel." 

"The  value  of  the  work  lies  in  its  contemporary  character. " — Literary 
Churchman. 

"  A  scathing  and  unflinching  revelation  of  the  iniquities  inseparable  from 
the  Papal  system." — The  Rock. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  we  hope  will  excite  much  public  attention." — 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

"The  book  bristles  with  facts  which  ought  to  startle  and  arouse."— 
Surrey  Congregational  Magazine. 

"  For  a  real  view  of  the  blessings  of  Popery  we  must  study  its  growth, 
and  development,  and  influence  in  its  own  real  liorae.  The  book  before  us 
enables  us  to  understand  something  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  has  done." — 
Literary  World. 

"  There  is  no  probability  of  conbrovertiug  such  a  work  as  this,  and  if  it 
were  generally  read  throughout  England,  we  believe  it  would  give  Popery  a 
deadly  wound  in  this  country." — Protestant  Opinion. 

"This 'is  in  every  sense  a  seasonable  book,  and  deserves  a  wide  circu- 
lation. " —  Watchman. 

"The  book  remains  an  exhaustive  and  telling  indictment  against  the 
whole  pontifical  system." — -The  Examiners 
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Cheerful  Words :  Being  a  Volume  of  Twenty-six  Sermons, 
specially  adapted  for  delivery  before  Inmates  of  Asylums, 
Unions,  Workhouses,  Hospitals,  Gaols,  Penitentiaries,  and 
other  Public  Institutions.  Composed  by  distinguished 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  Clergymen.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Hvslop,  Proprietor  of  the  Stretton  House  Private 
Asylum  for  Gentlemen,  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  ^s. 

Hymnologia  Christiana  Latina  ;  or,  a  Century  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.  By  Various  Authors, 
from  Luther  to  Heber.  Translated  into  Latin  Verse  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Bingham,  M.A.  5^. 

"There  are  something  under  a  hundred  and  twenty  versions  in  this 
elegant  little  volume,  maiiy  of  them  of  considerable  length.  It  is  valuable, 
merely  as  an  evidence  of  that  elaborate  cultivation,  that  perfect  polish  of 
classical  scholarship,  which  it  is  very  good  for  the  world  at  large  that  some 
men  should  possess." — Literary  Churchman. 

"We  can  honestly  commend  the  hQaV."— Illustrated  Review. 

A  Physician's  Sermon  to  Young  Men.     By  William 
Pratt,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.  \s. 
"The  delicate  topic  is  handled  wisely,  judiciously,  and  religiously,  as 
well  as  very  plainly." — Guardian. 

Electricity  Made  Plain  and  Useful.  By  John  Wesley, 
M.A.    Second  Edition,  2s.  6d.    A  Popular  Edition,  is. 

"  A  curious  and  entertaining  little  work." — Literary  Churchman. 

Glimpses  of  a  Brighter  Land.    Cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Official.  6d. 
Brilliant  Prospects.  A  Novel.  By  R.  L.  Johnson,  M.D.  2,s-(>d. 
Queer  Customers.    By  the  same  Author,  is. 
My  First  Start  in  Practice.    By  the  same  Author,  is. 
Curative  Mesmerism.    By  Professor  Adolphe  Didier.  is. 
Constipation  :  its  Causes  and  Consequences.    With  Hints. 

By  a  Clergyman,  is. 
Patent  Wrinkles.    With  Practical  Suggestions,  written  in  a 

humorous  style,  for  Amendment  of  the  Patent  Laws.  is. 
Revelations  of  Quacks  and  Quackery.   Giving  a  complete 

Directory  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Quack  Doctors ; 

with  Facts  and  Cases  in  Illustration  of  their  Nefarious 

Practices.    Twenty-fifth  thousand,     is.  6d. 
"  The  narrative  is  too  good  to  be  abridged,  and  ought  to  be,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is,  largely  circulated,  which  is  no  less  than  it  deserves,  both  for  its 
fearless  tone,  and  for  the  care  and  research  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
its  compilation." — Saturday  liniiw. 

"Buy,  therefore,  reader,  by  all  means  buy  '  Revelations  of  Quacks  and 
Quackery.'  Its  contents  will  amuse  and  astonish  you,  while  they  invoke 
your  indignation  and  disgust." — Punch. 
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PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular.  Established  1838. 
Pubiished  every  Wednesday  Morning  in  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh.  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
of  the  Medical  Journals,  ^d.  Per  annum,  post  free, 
£\  2s.  6d. 

The  Student's  Journal  and  Hospital  Gazette.  A  Fort- 
nightly Review  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Arts,  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Drama.  The  only  Paper  that  repre- 
sents the  whole  body  of  Medical  Students  in  the  United 
Kingdom,    ^d.    Per  annum,  post  free,  7s.  6d. 

The  Doctor.  A  Monthly  Review  of  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Practice  and  Literature.  Published  on  the  ist  of 
every  Month.    6d.    Per  annujn,  post  free,  6s. 

Anthropologia.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  London  An- 
thropological Society.    4^.  each  part. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  ;  or,  Monthly  Register  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  Church  of  England.  Established  1838. 
Published  on  the  Second  Tuesday  in  every  Month,  and 
sent  to  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad, 
Heads  of  Colleges,  and  the  Clergymen  of  every  Parish  in 
England  and  Wales.    6d.    Per  annum,  post  free,  6s. 

The  Clergy  List  (Annual).  Established  1841.  Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  the  Clergy  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Post  Towns,  In- 
cumbents, Curates,  Patrons,  Annual  Value,  Population, 
&c.  The  Patronage  of  the  Crown,  Lord  Chancellor,  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Deans,  Universities,  Private  Patronage, 
&c.,  &c.  lOS. 

The  Irish  Medical  Directory  (Animal).  Contains  a  com- 
plete Directory  of  the  Profession  in  Ireland  ;  their  Resi- 
dences and  Qualifications  ;  the  Public  Offices  which  they 
hold,  or  have  held  ;  the  Dates  of  Appointments  ;  and  the 
published  Writings  for  which  they  are  distinguished.  5^-. 

The  Medical  Register  and  Directory  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Containing  the  Names  and  Addresses  of 
•  about  70,000  Practitioners  of  all  grades,  systematically 
arranged  by  States.    Early  in  1874.  25^-. 
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Alvarenga. — Thermometiie  clinique     -  -  -050 

Anger. — Nouveaux  elements  d'anatomie  cliirurgicale,  avec 

atlas      -  -  -  -  -200 

  Maladies  cliirurgicales   nouvelles  fractures  et  lux- 
ations, coloriees    -  -  -  -     7  10  o 

Anglada. — Etudes  sur  les  maladies  nouvelles  et  les  maladies 

eteintes  -  -  -  -  -080 

Barnes. — Le9ons  sur  les  operations  obstetricales     -  -0120 

Barthes  et  Rilliet. — Traite  clinique  et  pratique  des  mala- 
dies des  enfants     -  -  -       3  vols.  150 

Bayard. — Traite  pratique  des  maladies  de  I'estomac  -     o  10  o 

Beaude.— Dictionnaire  de  medecine  usuelle  a  I'usage  des 

gens  du  monde     -  -  -      2  vols.      I  10  o 

Beaunis  et  Bouchard. — Nguveaux  elements  d'anatomie 

descriptive  -  -  -  •  -     o  18  o 

Becquerel. — Traite  des  applications  de  I'electricite  a  la  the- 

rapeutique  medicale  et  cliirurgicale      -  -070 

 Traite  elementaire  d'hygiene  privee  et  publique      -  080 

Beraud. — Atlas    complet  d'anatomie  cliirurgicale  topogi-a- 

pliique    -  -  -  -  -300 

 Ditto  ditto,  with  coloured  plates  -  -600 

 et  Robin. — Manuel  de  physiologic  de  I'liomme  et  , 

des  principaux  vertebras        -  -      2  vols.      O  12  o 

 et  Velpeau. — Manuel  d'anatomie  generale  et  thera- 

peutique  -  -  -  -070 

Bergeret. — Abus  des  boissons  alcooliques  -  -030 

 Fraudes  dans  I'accoiiiplissement  des  fonctions  gene- 
ratrices -  -  -  -  -026 

Bernard -Chevell. — Legons  de  physiologic  experinientale 

appliquee  a  la  medecine       -  -  -     o  14  o 

 Le9ons  sur  les  efifets  des  substances  toxiques  et  medi- 

camenteuses         -  -  -  -070 

 Lecons  sur  la  physiologic  et  la  pathologic  du  systenie 

nerveux  -  -  -      2vols.     o  14  o 

 Lefons  sur  les  proprietes  physiologiques  et  les  alter- 
ations pathologiques  des  liquides  de  I'organisme 

2  vols.     o  14  o 

 Lemons  de  pathologic  experimentale       -  -070 

 •    De  la  physiologic  generale       -  -  -060 

  et  Huette. — Precis  iconographique  de  medecine 

operatoire  et  d'anatomie  chiiairgicale    -  -140 

 Ditto  ditto,  with  coloured  plates  -  -280 

 Ditto  ditto,  plain  -  -  -03.0 

  Ditto  ditto,  coloured  -  -  -060 

 Premiers  secours  aux  blesses     -  -  -020 
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Best. — Legons  sur  la  physiologie  comparee  de  la  respiration  -  o  10  o 
Bocquillon. — Manuel  d'histoire  naturelle  medicale  -  2  vols.  o  14  o 
Boisseau. — Des  maladies  simulees  et  des  nioyens  delesrecon- 

naitre    -  -  -  ■  -070 

Boivin  et  Duges. — Anatomie  pathologiqne  de  ruterusetde 

ses  annexes  -  -  -  -25° 

Bonnafont. — Theorie  at  pratique  des  maladies  de  I'orielle, 

et  des  organes  de  I'aiidition  -  -  -     o  10  o 

Bouchardat. — Du  diabete  sucre  ciu  glovcosurie    -  -046 

  Annuaire  de  therapeutique,  de  matiere  medicale,  de 

pharmacie,  et  de  toxicologic  -  -012 

 Formnlaire  veterinaire  -  -  -040 

  Manuel  de  matiere  medicale,  de  therapeutique  com- 
paree, et  de  pharmacie         -  -     2  vols.      014  o 

  Nouveau  formulaire  magistral  -  -  -030 

 Manuel  des  sciences  medicales  -  -  -     o  16  o 

Bouchut.^ — Histoire  de  la  medecine  et  des  doctrines  -  2  vols.     o  16  o 

.   Nouveaux  elements  de  palhologie  generale  et  de  se- 

meiologie  -  -  -  -100 

 Traite  pratique  des  maladies  des  nouveau-nes         -  •    o  14  O 

 et  Despres. — Dictionnaire  de  medecine  et  de  the- 
rapeutique -  -  -  -150 
Boudin. — Traite  de  geographie  et  de  statistique  medicales,  et 

des  maladies  endemiques      -  -     2  vols.  100 

Bouilland. — Traite  clinique  des  maladies  du  coeur  -  0160 

Bourgery. — Traite  complet  de  I'anatomie  de  I'homme,  com- 
prenant  la  medecine  operatoire,  dessine  d'apres 
nature,  par  H.  Jacob — 8  vols,  folio,  with  726 
plates    -  -  -  -  -    30    o  o 

  Ditto  ditto,  with  coloured  plates  -  -    50    o  o 

 et  Jacob. — Anatomie  elementaire  en  20  planches, 

representant  chacune  un  sujet  dans  son  entier  a  la 
proportion  de  demi-nature,  avec  un  texte  explicatif 
plain     -  -  -  -  -    10    o  o 

 Ditto  ditto,  coloured  -  -  -    20   o  o 

Bourgois. — Les  passions  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  sante  et 

les  maladies         -  -  -  -020 

Brehen. — La  vie  des  animaux  illustree  Les  mammiferes  2  vols.      i    i  o 

 Ditto  ditto  Les  oiseaux        2  vols.      I    I  o 

Briand  et  Chaude. — Manuel  complet  de  medecine  legale  -  0180 
Burdel. — Du  cancer  considere  comme  souche  tuberculeuse  -  030 
Carles.  — litude  sur  les  quinquinas  -  -  -026 

Casper. — Traite  pratique  de  medecine  legale,  traduit  de  I'Alle- 

mand  par  M.  G.  Bailliere     -  -      2.  vols.      o  15  o 

 Coloured  atlas  separately        -  -  -     o  12  o 

Cauvet. — Nouveaux  elements  d'histoire  naturelle  medicale, 

2  vols.     o  12  o 

Cerise. — Melanges  medico-psycologiques  -  -  -076 

Chailly-Honore. — Traite  pratique  de  I'art  des  accouche- 

ments    -  -  -  -  -     o  10  o 
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ChaufFard. — De  k  fievre  traumalique,  etc.  -  -036 

Chauveau. — Traite  d'anatomie  comparee  des  animaux  do- 

mestiques  -  -  -  -100 

Civiale. — Traite  pratique  sur  les  maladies  des  organes  genito- 

urinaires  -  -  -       3  vols.  140 

Codex  Medicamentarius,  pharmacopee  frangaise,  redigee  par 

ordre  dii  gouvernement        -  -  -     o  10  6 

Colin. — Traite  de  pliysiologie  comparee  des  animaux     2  vols.  160 
Comite. — Consultatif  d'hygiene  publique  de  France,  recueil 
destravaux  et  des  actes  officiels  de  I'administration 
sanitaires,  chaque  vol.  -  -080 

Comte. — Stnicture  et  physiologic  de  I'homme,  demontrees  a 

I'aidedes  figures  coloriees,  decoupees,  etsuperposees  046 
Corlieu. — Aide-memoire  de  medecine,  de  chirurgie,  et  d'ac- 

couchements         -  -  -  -060 

Cornil   et   Ranvier. — Manuel  d'liistoiogie  pathologique. 

Parts  I.  and  II.,  chaque       -  -  -046 

Coze  et  Feltz. — Recherches  cliniques  et  experimentales  sur 

les  maladies  infectieuses       -  -  -060 

Cruveilhier.  —  Traite  d'anatomie  pathologique  generale 

5  vols.      115  o 

 Anatomic  pathologique  du  corps  humain.    41  liv- 

raisons,  chaque     -  -  -  -0110 

Cuvier. — Les  oiseaux  clecrits  et  figures.     72  planches,  464 

figures,  noires      -  -  -  -  iioo 

 Ditto  ditto,  coloriees  -  -  -  -      2  10  o 

 Les  mollusques.    56  planches,  520  figures,  noires  -  0150 

 Ditto  ditto,  coloriees  -  -  -15° 

 Les  vers  et  les  zoophytes.    37  planches,  520  figures, 

noires    -  -  -  -  -O150 

 Ditto  ditto  coloriees  -  -  -  -150 

Cyon. — Principes  d'electrotherapie.        -  -  -040 

Cyr. — Traite  d'alimentation,  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  physi- 
ologic, la  pathologie,  et  la  therapeutique  -  080 
Daremberg. — Histoire  des  sciences  medicales       -     2  vols.  100 

 Medecine,  histoire  et  doctrines  -  -  -036 

Davaine. — Traite  des  entozoaires  et  des  maladies  vermineuses 

de  I'homme  et  des  animaux  domestiques  -     o  12  o 

Demarquay. — De  la  regeneration  des  organes  et  des  tissus  -  o  16  o 
Deschampes. — Compendium  de  pharmacie  pratique  -  100 

Deslandes. — De  Tonanisme  et  des  autres  abus  veneriens  -  070 
Desmarres.— Chirurgie  oculaire  -  -  -080 

Despres. — Rapport  sur  les  travaux  de  la  7™=  ambulance  a 

rarmt'c  du  Rhin  et  a  I'armee  de  la  Loire  -  200 

Dolbeau.— Lemons  de  clinique  chirurgicale  -  -070 

  De  la  lithotritie  perineale        -  -  -040 

Donne.— Hygiene  des  gens  du  monde     -  -  -040 

Dorvault. — Officine  ou  repertoire  generale  de  phaniiacie  pra- 
tique     -  -  -  -  -     o  17  o 
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Duchartre. — Elements  de  botanique,  comprenant  I'anatomie, 
I'organogi-aphie,  la  pliysiologie  des  plantes,  les 
families  naturelles,  et  la  geogi-apliie  botanique     -  0180 
Duchenne. — De  I'electrisation  localisee  -  -  -     o  18  o 

Durand-Fardel. — Traite  pratique  des  maladies  clironiques 

2  vols.  100 

 —    Dictionnaire  general  des  eaux  minerales  et  d'hydro- 

logie  medicale       -  -  -     2  vols.      I    O  o 

 Traite  pratiques  des  maladies  des  vieillards  -     o  14  o 

  Traite  clinique  et  therapeutique  du  diabete  -  05° 

Duval  et  Lereboullet. — Manuel  du  microscope  -  05° 

FarabcBuf. — Ligature  des  arteres  -  -  -040 

Follin  et  Duplay. — -Traite  elementaire  de  pathologie  e.\- 

terne.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  et  III.  -  -  -      I  17  o 

Fonssagrives. — Hygiene  alimentaire  des  malades,  des  con- 
valescents, et  des  valetudinaires  -  -090 
Fort. — Pathologie  et  clinique  cliirurgicales  -     2  vols.  15° 
Foville. — Etude  clinique  de  la  folic,  avec  predominance  du 

delire  des  grandeurs  -  -  -040 

 Moyens  de  combattre  I'ivrognerie  -  -05° 

Galante. — Emploi  du  caoutchouc  vulcanise  dans  la  therapeu- 
tique medico-chirurgicale  -  -  -050 
Galezowski. — Traite  des  maladies  des  yeux  -  -100 

 Du  diagnostic  des  maladies  des  yeux  par  la  chro- 

matoscopie  retinienne      -  -  -070 

Gallard. — Le9ons  cliniques  sur  les  maladies  des  femmes  -  0120 
G-allez. — Histoire  des  kystes  de  I'ovaire  ■  -  -     o  12  o 

Ganot. — -Traite  elementaire  de  physique,  experimentale  et  ap 

pliquee,  et  de  meteorologie         -  - '  -07° 

Gamier. — Dictionnaire  annuel  du  progi-is  des  sciences  et 

institutions  medicales      -  -  •  -070 

Garrigou.— Bagneres  de  Luchon       -  -  -  -080 

Gaujot  et  Spillmann. — Arsenal  de  la  chirurgie  contem- 

poraine     -  -  -  -  -  2  vols.      I  12  o 

Gervais  et  Van  Benenden. — Zoologie  medicale  -  -0150 
Gintrac. — Cours  theorique  et  clinique  de  pathologie  interne  et 

de  therapie  medicale       -  -  9  vols.  330 

Girard. — Traite  elementaire  d'entomologie  coleopteres.  Avec 

atlas,  colorie  -  -  -  -300 

  Ditto,  ditto,  noire   -  -  -  -  -     i  10  o 

Gloner. — Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  therapeutique  -  -070 
Godron. — De  I'espece  et  des  races  dans  les  etres  organisees  -  0120 
Goflres. — Precis  iconographique  des  bandages,  pansemcnts,  et 

appareils  -  -  -  -  -  -     i  16  o 

 Ditto,  ditto,  in  parts,  plain  -  -  -  -030 

 Ditto,  ditto,  in  parts,  coloured       -  -  -060 

Gori. — Des  hopitaux,  tentes,  et  baraques        -  -  -030 

Gosselin. — Clinique  chirurgicale  de  I'hopital  de  la  Charitc 

2  vols.  140 
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Goubert. — Manuel  de  I'art  des  autopsies  cadaveriques,  sur'tout    £  s.  d. 

dans  les  applications  a  I'anatomie  pathologique      -  060 
Graefe. — Clinique  opthalmique         -  -  -  -080 

Grehant.— Manuel  de.  physique  medicale       -  -  -070 

Grellois. — Histoirp  medicale  du  blocus  de  Metz  --060 
Gubler. — Commentaiies  tlierapeutiques  du  codex  mc'dicamen- 

taiius       -    '      -  -  -  -  -     o  13  o 

Guibourt.— Histoire  naturelle  des  drogues  simples  4  w/j.  i  16  o 
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